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HEN Goodrich introduced 
the Silvertown Cord Tire to 
America, tire beliefs and values 
were given a new ideal of perform- 


ance and economy. 


Overnight, Silvertowns raised the 


standard of tire service. 


On speedway, highway, and 
remote trail Silvertown perform- 


ance won the whole-hearted tribute 





and the word went around — 


get Silvertowns- They Pay Their Wy 


nition of it by motordom, full 
credit for Silvertown’s matchless 
traction and endurance, have mani- 
fested themselves in a universal de- 
mand for Silvertown Service on 


every type of car. 


And for every driving purpose 
there is a Silvertown. For utmost 
comfort and secure traction there 


are Silvertown Balloons—for gen- 





of the man at the 


eral usage and econ- 


Every Goodrich 
Tire a Cord... 


Our vast tire making equipment is 
given over exclusively to coml con- 
struction. Wherever you see the 
name Goodrich on a new tire, it is 
a cord tire... and a matchless one. 


wheel, and a phrase omy, Silvertown 










was coined... Standards —for prof- 
itable bus and truck 


operation, Silver- 


"Get Silvertowns, 
They Pay Their 
Way!’’ Full recog- 








town Heavy Dutys. 





. «+ Get Silvertowns, They Pay Their Way! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Led., Kitchener, Ontario 
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en everywhere 


are wearing Romleys «ni 
Spring. Nowonder! They’re an ideal 


fabric for a Spring suit. Deep, solid 
blue—just the shade men want most 
this season. Blues in unusual new 
weaves: tilted block patterns, diag- 
onals, tiled effects—nothing like 
them anywhere,nothing sosmart. And 
Romleys are double service worsteds 
—that means long wear. They come 
only in Society Brand. Look for the 
Romley label on the sleeve. 


Society Brano a 
( loth CS eee | me 


of nearest dealer 


ee 
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ALFRED DECKER & COHN -: Makers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 
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ACTUAL 
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TOP&G 





Ww 
“The pink one, please, mother 


This romper suit is still Dorothy’s pride and 
joy after more than 50 trips to the tub 


] >? 
. 


hasn't faded a bit. Do you 
wonder I like P and G? I Aave 
tried other soaps but never 
more than once. With P and G 


Quite by chance we discovered 
that romper suit. 


We were asking women here 





and there what kind of laundry 4 

: : ‘ y I never have to boil. I never 
. soap they preferred. When we A 
a hh eae ue id ; really rub a neckband or a 
asked Mrs. Lewis*, she saic a ; 
firmly. “P and G he « f t wristband—that is, not what 
rmly, and G always. |i. ‘ 
) . ~ | I call rubbing. I use P and G 
fae . | g 

“Why?” we asked. Sti” ) for my rag rugs, my curtains 

) rs ts.7 ? & g d 
+4 JS y and all my woodwork, too. P 


As a reply, she invited us in 5 ss : 
Py, and G is a household friend.” 


to a pleasant living room and } 

ee oe eee at, honed Millions of women all over the 

“Dorothy's favorite costume,” ; country feel just as kindly as 

she smiled. “She's getting so e's, Mrs. Lewis toward P and G. 

big she almost bursts out of It gives them such beautiful 

it~but she always wi// wear white clothes with so much 

it when it’s clean, It’s been less rubbing and boiling. In The largest-selling 
washed more than so times in P and G. Yet any kind of water—hot or cold, hard or soft . 

it is still pink and fresh, as you can see.” it does their work in less time. There is no laundry Soap in 


; , mystery about its supremacy—it is simply a America 
And then she held up a dainty rose-sprigged ’ : - 


challis dress that belonged to nine-year-old 
Louise. “‘Washed three times in P and G 
you would never guess it had been washed at 


better soap. Of course, it is the largest-selling Ss 

There is no mystery 
about the supremacy 
street cleaning, too. of P and G—it is 
all, This gingham dress I have on has been : PROCTER & GAMBLE simply a better soap. 
washed for three years in P and G, and it *We have her rea/ name, if you would like to know it. 


soap in America! We feel sure that you will 
find it a better soap for your washing and 


cA laundry hint from 
Ms, Leu ws 


“*Arrer I have sprinkled my clothes, I 
always shake them out and fold them 
smoothly. Then I roll them up in some- 
thing to keep them damp all over. Other- 
wise they dry along the edges, and 


@ 2008, bw The Prostar & Gasbto Ca. Clactenett when ironed, sometimes show streaks. 
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HEN you 
examine 
this still- 





lenace of Commodity Control 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


pay each year to 
foreign monopolies 
or controls of some 





troubled world, 
and especially 
the European 
wing of it, you 
discover that a 
curious paradox 
obtains. It lies in 
the fact that cer- 
tain elements have 
not functioned 
true to form. 

First came oil, 
generally believed 
to be the one cer- 
tain allayer of 
troubled waters. 
Instead, it devel- 
oped into such an 
international irri- 
tant that Foreign 
Offices have been 
more concerned 
about the stew- 
ardship of petro- 
leum sources than 
about mandates 
and armaments. 
Oil has clogged 
the machinery of 
diplomacy. 

It proved to be 
the prelude to an- 
other disconcert- 
ing phenomenon 
big with signifi- 
cance for us. Rub- 
ber, generally a 
cushion, has figura- 
tively failed of its 
proverbial pur- 
pose. The crisis 
over what the 
American manu- 
facturer, who con- 
sumes more than 





kind. Our total 
annual payment 
for materiais that 
are controlled, or 
could be manipu- 
lated under some 
kind of govern- 
mental supervi- 
sion, is more than 
$2,006,000,000. 


Price Flux 


RISING price 

in any of these 
imports penetrates 
to’ the humblest 
American farm 
and fireside and 
penalizes the fam- 
ily budget. The 
slightest fluctua- 
tion in the coat of 
sisal, the fiber from 
which twine is 
made, means an in- 
creased burden 
upon our agricul- 
turists and there- 
fore upon the con- 
sumers of bread. 
But the domestic 
side is only one 
phase of the pic- 
ture, because the 
manufacturer gets 
the reaction as 
well. He is unable 
to regulate his 
business ade- 
quately when the 
policy of some ygov~ 
ernment dictates 
the destiny of the 
raw materials he 





70 per cent of the 
entire supply, re- 
garded as an ex- 
cessive price, due to British official control, brought the two main branches of the industry 
into sharp and acrimonious conflict. Crude rubber was, and remains, everything but an 
elastic proposition so far as stabilization of consumer cost is concerned. 

The rubber impasse, however, did much more than air the differences between seller 
and buyer. It brought home the acute realization of our dependence upon foreign 
sources of supply for various commodities essential to the conduct of our life and industry. 
Whether we get a raw déal in raw materials is not the point. The larger fact is that alien 
monopolies, whether direct or virtual, exist in them and they touch every American 
regardless of his social or fiscal status. 
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Our Yearly Tribute to Foreign Monopolies 


EW stop to appreciate the extent of this material subserviency, for such it is. A 

concrete revelation of it is a jolt to our chronic obsession of self-sufficiency. We are so 
accustomed to point with that well-known pleasurable pride indulged in by after-dinner 
orators to our vast cotton, wheat and corn crops, and likewise to our immense reserve of 
copper, oil and iron, that we fail to comprehend the part that other necessary products 
that we neither mine, grow nor dominate play in our daily lives. 

The daily ride that we take in motor car or omnibus, the coffee we drink, the bread we 
consume, the quinine that relieves our cold, the tanning extract in the shoes we wear, the 
silk that adorns our person, the pepper that makes our food palatable, the nitrates for 
our gunpowder, the potash for our farms, the iodine that heals our wounds—I have 
indicated only the major ones—alone roll up the tidy tribute of $800,000,000 which we 





Tapping a Hevea Rubber Tree on a Sumatra Plantation 





must employ. In 
the case of rubber, 
an artificial short- 
age was created by the legislative decree embodied in the so-called Stevenson Act. In 
consequence, what was regarded at the time of its inception as a fair price of thirty-six 
cents a pound expanded to the inflated rate of $1.21 a pound. Yet under the same control 
it went down to twenty cents a pound in London. 

Though these wide extremes were not due to any premeditated action on the part of 
the British growers, they did result from the shrinkage of stocks which followed the 
operation of restriction, and these stocks are, when all is said and done, the safety vaive 
of the dusiness. Obviously such procedure, when investment in raw material reaches 
large sums—our bill for crude rubber last year was not far under the $5€0,000,000 mark 
is likely to imperil an enterprise no matter how strongly it is financially intrenched. 

For years we followed the line of least resistance in this matter of foreign manipulation 
of essential commodities. One reason was that in the main we are a complacent people. 
Another grew out of the bountiful prosperity that fattened the pay envelope everywhere. 
We seldom demurred even at a gouge. 

Occasionally, as was the case with coffee, protest arose. We knew all along that the 
valorization of the Sio Paulo product, one of the finest little copper-riveted trusts in the 
world, was the creation of the government which kept millions of bags of the bean out of 
the market-and thereby maintained an excessive price. When that price got too high, 
what amounted to a buyers’ strike throughout the United States was declared and a 
boycott impended. Consumption fell 20 per cent. 

The coffee situation was not difficult to meet, because there are various substitutes. 
Not sowith rubber. Thelong dream of a synthetic article, which will mean a super rajah's 
ransom for the lucky discoverer, continues unfulfilled for all practical purposes. Science is 











atill in the dark regarding the understudy for the latex, or 
milk, that flows from the rubber tree which, when smoked, 
becomes the much-desired crude. Meanwhile, to make 
tires, you must have the real thing. Not only is it grown 
cutside American confines, whether in the East or the 
West, Lut the bulk of the production is under the British 
flag, subject to restriction as to release of crop. As I have 
just said, we can dispense with coffee if we must, for there 
are a number of substitutes. On the other hand, we can- 
not do without rubber, and here is where the squeeze 
comes in. 

Just how imperative our need of it is you gather from 
the well-known fact that there is approximately an auto- 
mobile for every six persons in the United States, and 
therefore the spectacle of a Yankee world pneumatically 
awheel. So largely has the motortruck entered into our 
national life that a considerable portion of our transport 
now depends upon some kind of tire. 

Rubber need begins with the cradle and ends only with 
the grave. it is the span from the nipple on the baby’s 
milk bottle to the last ride in the motor hearse. Further- 
more, three great American industries--rubber manufac- 
turing, which among other things produced 69,000,000 
tires last year, the automotive and the oil through the 
gasoline used in the automobile—depend upon the crude 
product, The aggregate capital invested in this trio of in- 
dustries alone approximates‘ $14,000,000,000. Then, too, 
steel, coal as fuel and a wide range of other productions 
are also linked with rubber. Thus it is not only a key in- 
dustry in the fullest sense of the word but also the Achilles’ 
rubber heel, so to speak, in the whole structure of Amer- 
ican industry. In plainer English, it is our most vulnerable 
spot. 

The amazing reflection, usually arrived at when the 
piper has been paid —and this is notably true in the case of 
rubber—is that, with the dependence that i have briefly 
outlined, we ever permitted our supply of the crude to con- 
tinue in the hands of our British cousins. We produce less 
than & per cent of the rubber we consume, It has been a 
costly indifference 

The trade, to be sure, has a good alibi, because it did not 
know from year to year what the demand would be. Had 
we been able to make anything like an accurate forecast, 
British restriction might not have 
worked as it did, The fundamental 
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only an emergency of this kind can evoke. John Bul! 
was pilloried as a monopolist who took the short view about 
his best rubber customer. 

As a matter of dispassionate fact, and in simple justice 
to the British, let me say here that if conditions had been 
reversed we might have done precisely the same thing, ex- 
cept that the Sherman Antitrust Law would have cramped 
our monopolistic style. Indeed, you have only to refresh 
your mind on our agricultural history to discover that de- 
mands for the erection of control somewhat similar to 
existing rubber restriction were made on our Government 
between 1921 and 1923. In their plight following price 
deflation of farm products, the wheat growers wanted 
various kinds of government aid, including the purchase of 
surplus, help in export and a revival of the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

These demands were not met, because they were more 
or less local—the United States is not an entirely agri- 
cultural country—and also because of the opposition to 
government control in any form. The truth is that but 
for the courage and foresight of the British, who laid out 
their plantations years ago, the American miracle of motor 
expansion might not have been possible. 

Be that as it may, the issue is deeper and broader than 
the price of a particular commodity which happens to be 
vivid in the public mind. 

To quote Secretary Hoover: 

“It involves the whole policy that our country shall 
pursue toward a comparatively new and growing menace 
in international commerce and relations. This develop- 
ment not only threatens the sane progress of the world but 
contains in it great dangers to international good will.” 

To verify the truth of this observation, let us revert to 
the World War for a moment. Whatever the other con- 
tributory causes, the underlying motives of the struggle 
that shook the world grew out of conflicting ambitions for 
the political control of the industrial weapon, chief of which 
is raw materials. It was not only the sentiment involved in 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine that sowed the seeds of hate 
and the desire for revenge in the French. Rather was it 
also inspired to no inconsiderable degree by the stores of 
steel and potash in the lost provinces. Germany was mad 
with what was nothing less than lust for international 
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economic prestige. That well-known place in the world 
sun had to be consolidated at any cost. 

In war as-in peace, the acute need is for raw products. 
It was the breakdown on her economic front, first due to 
lack of food, but also to a dearth of rubber and copper, that 
forced the old Hohenzollern empire to its knees. During 
our Civil War, England was hard put for cotton because of 
the blockade in the South. 

This sort of history is constantly repeating itself. More 
recently England and Turkey almost came to grips, not so 
much over frontiers as over Mosul oil and the determina- 
tion on the part of the former to protect that long Persian 
flank where reposes the black gold of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, in which the British Government owns a con- 
trolling share. So it goes. 

It means that where wars were once waged for territorial 
conquest, they now find their root in commercial rivalries. 
Half a dozen Locarno Pacts will not prevail against that 
irresistible force so often camouflaged as nationalism, which 
in reality is the instinct for economic self-preservation in 
terms of countries or empires. Any serious difference 
therefore over raw materials has in it possibilities for mo- 
mentous international dislocation, and worse. The rubber 
crisis, of course, contains no such menace; but any analysis 
of the bigger problem involved must necessarily take cog- 
nizance of this detail. . 


Our Gain From the Rubber Crisis 


O MUCH for what might be termed the political aspect 

which is the inevitable consequence of government inter- 
ference of any sort with business or production. We are 
not concerned with remote diplomatic entanglements over 
rubber. As was the case with coffee, the rubber episode has 
very wisely been left to the industry for adjustment. 

What does interest us is the vital issue raised by the lat- 
est controversy over raw materials. The price of rubber is 
an incident in a much weightier problem. Price in the end 
will regulate itself, because the law of demand and supply 
is greater than arbitrary and artificial control. 

Rubber, despite the price we paid for the knowledge, has 
served the purpose of arousing us to our dependence upon 
foreign sources for many of the essential materials we use. 

Out of all the din and dust kicked up 
emerges one clear-cut question. 





trouble has been that the problemat- 
ical thing called motor-car saturation 
remains elusive. Again, it takes not 
jess than seven years for a rubber tree 
to bear commercial! fruit. This fact, 
without any doubt, has operated 
against big production by Amer- 
‘cans, whe temperamentally are not 
addicted to long waite on invested 
money. They want quick action 
on the overhead, and rubber is not 
in the hasty-return class. Finally, 
unlike the British, whose love of mer- 
chant and economic adventure over- 
seas goes back tc the days of Drake 
and Raleigh, we are not particularly 
fond of venturing or planting our 
capital far afield. The great culti- 
vated rubber area-- that is, the plan- 
tation belt which has practically put 
the wild product out of commission 

is in Malaya, Ceylon, Java and Su- 
rvatra, 


The Raw Materials of War 


ENCE the disclosures that came 

with the agitation over the ad- 
vance in price were eyeopeners for the 
average American, who had hereto- 
fore renewed his tires with little 
thought or knowledge of where the 
principal materia! in them originated. 
At the peak of price inflation, rubber 
constituted nearly 70 per cent of the 
material cost of the tire. 

it was only when Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, first in a public 
speech at Erie and later in testi- 
mony before congressional hear- 
ings, arraigned alien monopolies in 
raw materials, using the abnormal 
increase in the price of crude rub- 
ber as the peg on which to hang his 
argument, that the fat was really in 
the fire, 

Almost overnight everybody be- 
gan to think and talk rubber. The 
motoriat suddenly started to figure 
out his tire costa and wondered where 
they would go. Automobile and tire 








Summed up, it is: Will we heed the 
lesson of the agitated hour, write a 
declaration of commodity independ- 
ence and—what is more impor- 
tant—translate it into action? In 
other words, will we profit by the av- 
alanche of publicity about rubber 
and make ourselves self-sufficient 
as far as it is humanly possible to 
do so? 

Here is a proposition of supreme 
significance to our future productive 
machine. To illustrate: A reduction 
of eight cents in the price of coffee 
means an annual saving to our 
householders of more than $110,- 
000,000. A decrease of twenty-five 
cents a pound in rubber, based on 
our annual consumption of 900,000,- 
000 pounds, conserves $225,000,000. 
If we could produce enough rubber 
to influence the market—it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 tons would do 
the job—there would be an end of 
the restriction that has taken such 
costly toll and wrought so much 
misunderstanding. 

In this and the succeeding articles 
of this series an effort, based on first- 
hand investigation at home and 
abroad, will be made to interpret all 
the foreign monopolies in raw ma- 
terials and to ascertain just what 
we can do to circumvent them. To 
achieve this it will be necessary to 
analyze the business of control in 
nine major commodities, including 
rubber, coffee, nitrates and potash, 
which comprise the big four. There 
are at least twenty-five others which, 
to coin a word from the name of 
the British peer whose title is at- 
tached to rubber restriction, might 
easily be Stevensonized. In fact, 
some are on the way to restriction 
at the moment I write, as you will 
presently see. 

But this is only part of the task 
in hand. 

To present an adequate picture 
of what we are up against, and 








manufacturers were drawn together 
in a community of interesta such as 
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@ Wild Mevea (Para) Tree in the Brazilian Forests 


to point the way out, many lands 
(Continued on Page 221) 
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,OSPERIT Y=WHAT IS IT? 


By Henry Ford—As Told to William A. McGarry 





FIVE-DAY 
working 
week would 


extend American 
prosperity rather 
than decrease it. 
The reason is that 
men are more con- 
scious of new needs 
in their leisure 
time than when 
they are busy. 
Moreover, leisure 
affords opportu- 
nity to use what 
has been produced. 
The shorter week 
has heretofore 
been used only to 
keep down produc- 
tion during tem- 
porary periods of 
lessened demand. 
It was considered 
better than no 
work at all. I be- 
lieve we are going 
to avoid such 
periods in the fu- 
ture by adopting 
the five-day week 
for exactly the op- 
posite reason—to 
increase oppor- 
tunities for the use 
of all products. 
When that is done 
men will need 
more time for 





and spread itself 
to every clement 
of the people. 

No one can ever 
estimate the im- 
portance of high 
wages in the de- 
velopment of a 
period of pros- 
perity, because no- 
body knows just 
what a wage is. 
We know some of 
the things that en- 
ter into it, and 
some that ought 
to, but we do not 
know themall. All 
anyone can say is 
that wages are 
more or less a 
measurement of 
the value of werk. 
The real value, of 
course, is in the 
work. Everything 
gets its value from 
the amount of 
work that is ‘put 
into it. That is 
our real wealth, 
and wages are but 
a method of dis- 
tributing the ree! 
wealth of work to 
the people. 

Nevertheless, a 
high wage alone 
will not make pros- 








spending money. 

The good old 
days, when men 
and women and children worked twelve hours a day, and 
more, were not prosperous. It was only when people got 
more leisure to enjoy life that they began to demand more 
of everything. That led to the ten-hour day and later to 
the eight-hour day. When the ten-hour day was first pro- 
posed many employers fought the idea. They said it would 
demoralize business, that all the available workers could 
not produce enough to keep the world supplied with its 
needs in such a short working day. 

The same objection was raised to the eight-hour day. It 
was a case of keeping their customers too busy to buy. All 
these men knew that people are happy only when they have 
something to do. It never occurred to them to wonder 
what the workers were doing with their spare time. If they 
had, they would have discovered that leisure hours are full 
of wants which business hours must supply. The more 
spare time people have, the more they can arrange their 
lives as they want them; and they will work to keep them 
up to that standard. 
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Less Work and More Production 


HAT is what I have in mind regarding the five-day week. 

It would help rather than hinder prosperity, just as in- 
evitably as higher wages do. Both will come about through 
increased production. Men are getting four and five times 
the wage for the eight-hour day that was paid for fifteen 
hours fifty years ago. That is not because employers are 
more generous. It is not an indication of social enlighten- 
ment, whatever that is. It is due solely to the fact that 
they are producing more. 

It therefore goes without saying that production in the 
five-day week must at least equal the output now possible 
in five and a half or six days. Anyone who knows about 
the development of machinery will not think this to be a 
difficult task. Labor already has been tremendously mul- 
tiplied, but we are only beginning. In our plant at Dear- 
born we are building a complicated machine eighty feet 
long to perform in one operation a task now requiring sev- 
eral machines, and men to operate them. By the time it is 
finished someone may have gone back to first causes to 
discover an entirely new method of manufacture. 

Let me illustrate: You ask me to give my opinion on the 
value of mass production and elimination of waste, among 
other factors, in the creation of prosperity. Well, take a 
thing like this little washer. The modern practice has been 


The Ford Piant, Hightand Park, Michigan 


to stamp such parts out of sheets. For years engineers 
have been at work devising ways and means of eliminating 
or using the waste. Other industries have worked on the 
same problem, and some interesting uses have been devel- 
oped for the scrap. The bulk of it, however, has been useful 
only when worked over—rolled into sheets again. 

Until recently everybody took the sheet form for granted, 
and assumed there could be no substitute for it. If that 
were true, then we had reached the limit in eliminating the 
waste. But the real waste was in the sheet form itself. It 
was never adapted to the use of all the material. Some 
time ago we hit on the idea of preparing round bars instead 
of sheets, cutting off the washers in desired thicknesses by 
automatic machinery. This process, when perfected, will 
not only eliminate waste at the source, it will also make 
possible a more rapid production of washers. 

Discoveries such as this check me up at times when I 
find myself tempted to admit that we have almost reached 
the limit in the elimination of waste. As a matter of fact, 
there is no limit now in sight. If there were some rule that 
industry must not discard any of its ancient first processes, 
then we could say that we had gone as far as it was possible 
to go in preventing or using waste in our plants. 

The six-day week will become ancient history, because 
it no longer meets the demands of life. ‘‘ Nothing is per- 
manent except change,” as Emerson says. That we have 
been changing is plain enough, and all that is needed to 
lop off a day from the standard working week is for enough 
people to see it. 

When the five-day week bécomes standard we shall really 
begin to learn something about prosperity in this country. 
Perhaps we shall then stop regarding prosperity as a stroke 
of luck which cannot last and which must be exploited to 
the limit while we have it. That is the only thing wrong 
with the present situation—the attitude of regarding pros- 
perity as accidental and liable to accident. We can have 
our present rate of prosperity as long as we want to keep it. 
My estimate would be that it will continue until we have 
established even better conditions. 

We cannot just stand still. We must have even greater 
prosperity, or we shall have less. It is not only a matter of 
raising the peak but of increasing the spread. We must bring 
prosperity to more and more people. There should be no 
poor class, no fringes of poverty in human society. Pros- 
perity on the stock market alone is a great delusion. It is 
not prosperity until it has penetrated to the back streets 


perity. Wages do 
not create the de- 
mand for any 
product. They only make possible the satisfaction of a de- 
mand. The first essential is to produce something that will 
be of use, at the lowest possible price. Prosperity is the 
plentiful production and freest possible exchange of what 
people need for what they produce. 


How to Make Prosperity Continuous 


OU will notice that I say “‘exchange.”” People must have 
the wherewithal to buy. It is easy to dispose of goods, 
but that is not necessarily exchange. Credit may be given, 
and too much credit is dangerous to prosperity. It is better 
to raise wages or to reduce prices than give too much credit 

Teaching the people that debt is easy is bad business 
We should teach them instead to spend wisely. I appre 
ciate, of course, that the prices of some things--- homes, for 
instance—are generally beyond a workingman’s immediate 
purchasing power. Installment payments in such cases are 
justified. The duration of the commodity extends beyond 
the life of the debt. But in how many instances, under our 
present indiscriminate credit, is the commodity used up 
before it is paid for! When a family’s income is mortgaged 
up to the hilt by installment payments, that family is just 
as definitely out of the buying market for the time being as 
if it were saving up money for purchases later on. There is 
only temporary magic in credit, and the cost of it is rather 
higher than any of the parties like to admit. 

If men would only profit by experience and have the 
courage to brave a period of calm rather than plunge into a 
riot of false prosperity, there is no resson why we should 
not make prosperity continuous and universal. Cur people 
live with less sordid hardship than any other country of 
the world, and this has been done by the use of mass pro- 
duction, utilization and then elimination of waste, high 
wages and low prices. Yet you can pick up a newspaper 
any day and read warnings from experts advising business 
men to be prepared for curtailment of production. There 
still exist employers who want to reduce wages. These men 
do not belong in their business. Some men should never 
have become employers. 

If business today depended only on the purchases of the 
so-called leisure class—those who get money without work 
we should not be worrying how to sustain it. There would 
not be any business left to worry about. It is common- 
place to say that the rich man cannot eat or wear any 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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“Perhaps You Would Do Well to Search Elsewhere. 


UKE FERVAL was nearly 
thirty—-that is to say, he 


was twenty-five, The other 
half decade he added by infer- 
ence. He was a startling—and 
sometimes amusing——-mixture of the practical and the 
romantic, of dry-as-dust erudition and dreams. There 
were not twenty men in the world who could follow him 
with complete understanding when he talked of Phoenician 
glass, and the playful gods had put into his fingers the 
trick of duubing on canvas the colors perceived by his 
eye. He couid sell his knowledge at a price, but only very 
dear friends would accept his paintings as gifts—which 
was why he was in Taormina at the moment. 

He was there because he knew, for instance, that the 
most perfect Grecian urn in the world is in Syracuse; and 
that if you would study the architecture of Hellas, the 
place to go was not Athens, but Girgenti. In short, he was 
purchasing agent for a Fifth Avenue dealer in antiques. 

Now, there are persons who regard early American 
chairs as antiques, or Bennington pottery. There are 
those who hold the same view as to the Florentine pietra 
dura of Ferdinand Ii. Luke was aware of these things, and 
knew well how to distinguish the latter from the munub- 
butkari of Agra and Delhi, which derived from the 
Persian. Just as he knew that the jeweled birds which 
give its name to the Peacock Throne of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan were the work of Austin of Bordeaux, a workman 
in the royal manufactory of that same Ferdinand, and 
that the iniay of the Taj Mahal owes much of its beauty 
of design to Florentine influence. He knew these things, 
but they did not interest him. 

The sculpture and stucco work and pottery of the 
Renaissance are antiques to some, as are the vestments of 
the time of Theodoric; but not to Luke. To him nothing 
was an antique which came into being later than the 
Emperor Hadrian, and he rather looked down upor the 
Roman as of too recent date to be of substantial value. 

All of which is an odd sort of person for a young man to 
be. Why, even curators of museums invited him into their 
private offices and asked his opinions! But so did youth- 
ful poeta—and he was beloved in the Salmagundi Club. 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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Taormina is a wonderful place for anybody to be, but 
more wonderful for such as Luke. There you may stand in 
a Greek theater and look out upon Saracen tombs and 
Ghibelline battlements. You may peer downward a thou- 
sand feet or more at the little bay where the first ships 
from Corinth anchored, and see roads over which Cartha- 
ginian armies marched. Pythagoras probably stood where 
you are standing, and that same Etna which lifts in fiery, 
silvery beauty to its clouds was gazed upon alike by 
Hamilcar and Archimedes and Count Roger and Verres. 
And the contadini will tell you that Mary and Joseph and 
the Child passed that way and climbed this hill in their 
flight into Egypt. But you need not believe this unless 
you are in the humor. But if you cannot be credulous of 
miracles, stay away from Sicily. 

Luke was thereto buy for his principals and to paint 
for himself. The antiquarian side of him believed nothing 
his eye and touch did not confirm; the artist side of him 
drank in every fable and tradition and credited it as a 
child holds faith in Santa Claus. 

Early of a morning, when Etna stood defined against a 
cloudless sky, and when Isola Bella below seemed a fairy 
islet resting upon the face of « vast emerald, Luke started 
with his two companions to scramble upward toward 
Castel Mola in search of a thing to paint. His com- 
panions were Francesco and Francini. He rode upon 
Francesco, the husband, while the more temperamental 
wife, Francini, carried upon her back his box and easel and 
canvas and luncheon. Somehow he always thought of 
them as people—-those donkeys—and they appeared to 
return the compliment either by regarding all three of 
them as persons or by accepting Luke as a donkey. At 
any rate the relations obtaining were cordial. 

Francini sang gayly as they wound upward, and made 
little forward rushes to bite at the flanks of Francesco, 
who kicked at her nose as a husband should to maintain 
discipline. And then she would laugh at him, and lifting 
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Uniess You Prefer to be Cooked Here Instead of Donna Agatina’s Fowi"’ 


her head, sing another debonair 
verse of her song: ‘‘Eh—eh 
e-e-e—haw-w! E-e—haw! Eh 
e-e-e—ha-a-aw!"’ It was very 
merry and charming, and Luke 
basked in the feeling of it, this Sicilian feeling of warmth 
and simplicity, which can be discovered no place else upon 
the face of the earth. 

When they had picked their way laboriously to a point 
about midway between towering Mola and Taormina 
below, Luke peered down the mountainside into the 
clement valley, and far beneath saw what he coveted to 
carry away upon his canvas. 

It was an oblong, stone-walled pool where the brook 
was made to hesitate on its way and to enter service as a 
laundry. About it knelt tiny figures busied with the week's 
washing. 

Luke halted his companions, gave each of them a 
sandwich filled with salami, tied them to stunted trees and 
started down with his painting contraptions. Francini 
yodeled after him protestingly and bit her husband, be- 
cause it was only right she should blame him for this 
desertion. Francesco dropped his ears, kicked her soundly 
in the ribs and went to sleep. The descent was not easy, 
but Luke managed it after an abrased fashion, nor was he 
observed until he had beetled his way to within half a 
hundred yards of the chatterers. They thereupon reared 
back on their haunches, fell silent and watched him with 
interested sloe-black eyes. He approached and bowed; 
then, addressing the oldest member of the washers, he said 
in his best Sicilian, ‘‘ Donna, is it permitted to paint as 
you wash?” 

The old woman, lean, brown as chocolate, wrinkled, but 
pert as a parrot, allowed herself to scrutinize him. 

“Your Lordship is from beyond the ocean sea. Doubt- 
less from New York.” 

“That is true, Donna.” 

She waggled her head. ‘Of my grandsons one is in that 
place; a great teller of lies. He recounts miracles in every 
letter that comes—of trains that rush with a great noise 
under the ground and of buildings high as Etna.”’ She 
waited inquiringly. 
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“‘He does not lie, Donna, for so it is with these things.” 

“Now,” said the old woman resignedly, “‘by the sacred 
beheaded dead, how is one to know the truth?” 

“But may one paint a little?” 

“Tt is not for me to say, Your Lordship. Yet I cannot 
persuade myself there can come harm from it. Vossia”’ 
she turned to address a young woman who sat somewhat 
apart, granting her this formal title of superiority —‘‘is it 
permitted?” 

Luke gave himself the privilege of looking at the young 
woman thus addressed as Your Ladyship and conceived it 
to be one of the nicknames so universally applied through- 
out the island--to one another by the contadini—and to 
unsuspecting tourists as well, who may go about for weeks 
bearing some name of which they have not the least com- 
prehension, but which holds them up to constant ridicule. 
He saw a peasant girl in short dress, with a bright scarf 
wound about her head—a girl whose purpose there was 
sociability and not labor, for she wore shoes and stockings. 

But that is not all he saw, for her olive face was lovely 
enough to have graced a cinguecento Madonna, Her nose 
was straight, a trifle debonair as noses go, and sensitive as 
to nostril. Her eyes were not only beautiful but quizzical, 
which is a remarkably charming thing. Altogether she 
showed herself to his gratified eye as the most beautiful 
peasant girl he ever had beheld. 

She smiled in her quizzical way and nodded twice rapidly. 

“Tt is permitted,” she said. 

“There will be soldi for each,”’ said Luke. 

“That is as God wills,” she replied, and watched him 
with some interest as he set up his easel on a level spot, 
opened his box, spread his stool and resolved himself into 
the character of a painter. 

Work resumed itself, and presently, when it was seen 
how quiet he was and how intent upon his painting, 
chatter recommenced. 

“But, Gna Agatina,” said a plump young woman with 
dumpling cheeks, “‘how comes the affair of Peppino?” 

“A grasshopper has. looked upon you,” said the old 
woman testily. Swiftly the young questioner made the 
sign of the horns demanded by this allusion to the evil 
eye, but persisted: ‘“‘ Did you make the love charm?” 

“‘What is it to you, who will never be loved?” said Gna 
Agatina crossly. “But, all the same, I spoke my charm 
and wet the salt, and matters will befall as they befall.” 


Luke was interested, for here was a wise woman, one 
who knew the ancient charms and incantations; but he 
was to overhear little more upon that fascinating topic. 
One by one the washers finished their tasks, accepted their 
soldi with grave courtesy, until none remained but Gna 
Agatina and the young woman she had addressed as 
Vossia. 

“The signorinetta is perhaps your daughter, Gna 
Agatina?”’ Luke said by way of making conversation. 

“Pum! Pc! Pum! Po!” said the ancient one, evidently 
nonplused, so that the young woman laughed aloud and 
said, ‘What Gna Agatina means by that is ‘All the saints 
forbid!’” 

“T am at fault,”’ Luke said. 

The guest in the house arose to her feet and Luke saw 
that she was not tall, but graciously slender and admirably 
straight. She carried her shoulders and her head tilted, 
and her ankles were by no means thick, but quite the con- 
trary. 

He glanced at her hands; but she, following the thought 
back of his eyes, hid them behind her so that he was 
unable to see if they were hardened by labor. That 
answered his question, for if they had been peasant hands 
there had been no need to hide them; and instantly she 
became glamorous with mystery. Not that there was 
patently a mystery, but Luke was in the mood for it--and 
for romance. 

Luke painted on a moment or two and then shot a hope- 
ful arrow into the air. 

“‘Gna Agatina,” he said, ‘‘dcubtless you know everyone 
between here and the sea.” 

“Ecco!”’ She waggled her lean old head with pride as 
she vented the exclamation. ‘I know them all, and may a 
painful boil appear upon the necks of some.” 

“I want to see,” said Luke, “‘a fine presepio.” 

“‘Ah, he wished to paint women washing; now it is his 
desire to see a presepio.” 

The young woman’s eyes twinkled roguishly. “But, 
Gna Agatina,” she said, “yours is the finest presepio in all 
Sicily.” 

“Are these the manners I have taught you—to be dis- 
played before a stranger from America? Yet an unexpected 
guest brings a blessing upon the house.”” She waggled her 
ancient head once more in dubiety. ‘‘ However, I do not 
persuade myself.” 


“It is not a smail thing,” said Luke craftily, ‘“‘to have 
your presepio described on the other side of the earth.” 

“‘Come,” said Gna Agatina with decision. “As well 
have my presepio talked of in this New York as that of 
Ciccia or Vanna, who already are bloated with pride. It 
is but a step, signore.”’ 

And so Luke dismantled his impromptu studio and ac- 
companied the women down the winding road, maintaining 
a discreet silence until, presently, they stood before a tiny 
and very venerable and dingy house with a wa!l of lava 
blocks around its dooryard. The door stood open, but Gna 
Agatina must dismiss the chickens from the threshold 
before they could enter, and then drive two hens from the 
best chair before it could be tendered to the guest. 

“Uncle January is gone with his winds, which are not 
clement for old bones,” said Gna Agatina amiably, gazing 
with satisfaction at the objets d'art which adorned her 
abode. The walls were hidden under them —pictures of the 
royal family, a highly colored lithograph advertising an 
article manufactured in New England, holy pictures and 
the like. But in the corner, against the amoke-blackened 
walls, was a table and upon the table the presepio remaining 
intact from the Christmas season. 

It was, indeed, worthy to be spoken of even in America. 
it was an immense and elaborate presepio, a landscape 
compounded of bits of lava, carved pieces of wood, sand, 
lichens, moss—-all laid out with an admixture of paint to 
present a scene fitting for the Nativity. At the back was a 
grotto of lava embellished with twigs of orange and lenion 
and the sacred buckthorn, and here in a manger alumbered 
a waxen Child, while the Madonna and Joseph and the 
Magi gathered around in adoration. Shepherds were 
there, and chickens all done in reds and yellows and blues 
and grays. In front of the grotto were gifts of oranges and 
nuts and pennyroyal. But there was something else! At 
the side, and somewhat out of proportion, was a vase 
This was no drawback, because proportion did not seem 
essential. One chicken, for instance, was bigger than all 
three of the Magi. The vase held an offering of paper 
flowers, and when Luke saw it he all but lost his breath. 

Every lover of the ancient arts hopes some day, in some 
out-of-the-way spot, to happen upon the Great Dis- 
covery —to chance upon some object so beautiful, so ex- 
quisite, so veritable, of such age and from such a source as 

(Continued on Page 126) 

















“‘You,”’ He Said, After Gazing Long at Her Eyes—for the Reason That He Must Paint Them Accurately —“‘are Very Beautiful" 
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been sinking ateadily throughout the day, 

as bustling littl French locomotives 
brought line after line of empty train equipment into the 
long sidetracking just outside De Souge. There could be 
little question as to the use intended for the cars; for the 
engines brought flat cars, third-class passenger coaches and 
innumerable of the battered little red boxes on wheels that 
convey eight horses or forty men with equal facility. 

His one forlorn hope that it might all be a French rail- 
road mistake sank as a commissioned courier rolled into De 
Souge, brought hie fast-moving military car to a clashing 
halt in front of brigade headquarters and handed the gen- 
eral a communication in two envelopes, the innermost of 
wh h was marked, in conspicuous red letters, Secret. 

The old general's somber, heavy face turned ashen and 
hia hands trembied until the crisp official letter crackled as 
he read the final details of the order. It directed him to en- 
train his entire brigade with all matériel and proceed to the 
vicinity of Meaux, where he would establish his brigade on 
the road for movement and await orders for action against 
the enemy. He turned a face racked by fear upon the rigid 
young courier. 

“ Did they get my report at headquarters on the state of 
training of this brigade?” he asked in a dazed sort of way. 

“Sir, I am a courier working out of the Post Express 
Section of the Adjutant General’s Office, and all I know, 
sir, is that I was to hand this to you in person, take your 
personal receipt and proceed to Limoges.” 

The brigade commander slowly seated himself at his 
desk, read the communication again with the painstaking 
care and thoroughness that were a part of his very being, 
attached ais name to the outer envelope of the tragic mis- 
sive and handed it to the courier without further word. 
The courier saluted, held the salute for the better part of a 
minute while awaiting a return of the courtesy, then turned 
sharply on his heel and sped away for the long grind of a 
hundred and forty kilometers to Limoges, via Bordeaux. 

Gen. Ernest Hylands, commander of the ——th Artillery 
Brigade, 155-millimeter rifles, stared blankly at the order 
before him for many long minutes. It meant his utter ruin, 
as he saw it. After thirty-seven years of honorable service, 
that had prepared him for this great emergency of the 
World War and equipped him with mature judgment, his 
own judgment now had been ruthlessly cast aside without 
a word of expianation; he had been ordered to do the very 
thing he recommended against — the very thing that he had 
shown concisely, in a mature memorandum to G. H. Q., 
could not be done. 

“T can't believe General Pershing knows a thing about 
this or that his judgment has been consulited,’’ the general 
said aloud to himself, his words spoken slowly and with a 
pathetic hopelessness. For regardless of whether the com- 
mander of the Expeditionary Forces had issued the order, 
it was issued in his name by competent authority, and the 
brigade commander must obey, regardless of his own views 
or the consequences to himself. Even though he were one of 
the old Army, a man who had given his best into the service 


[vee brigade commander’s morale had 


and knew the profession of 
arms, his judgment was 
nothing once he was ordered to dosomething —even though 
that order did emanate from the brain of some immature 
staff officer. 

“Report not later than June fourth at the point near 
Meaux indicated on the accompanying map.” 

That part of the order detached itself from the com- 
munication and danced before him tragically. His spirit of 
protest had gone. His first thought of telegraphing the 
commander in chief personally had vanished. Long train- 
ing had taught him the habit of unfaltering obedience. 
This decision was now his decision, no matter what the 
consequences might be. His brigade would be at Meaux, 
at the point indicated on the “accompanying map,” June 
fourth. 

It meant the end of his career, his dream of a place among 
the great artillery leaders of the war. It was nothing short 
of insanity to send these half-trained rookies of his into the 
hell of fire against the seasoned veterans of the Imperial 
German Government. There could be but one result—-a 
pitiable, tragic mess, the destruction of his brigade by shell 
fire, and at best a hopeless, impotent withdrawal of the 
battered remnant of his defeated command. Perhaps it 
would be his good fortune to die with his officers and men, 
in action. The thought came to him not as a fear but as a 
spark of comfort. Failure and disgrace were the phobias 
that dogged the brigade commander's heels. Death itself 
was nothing to him. His pulse had not quickened one beat 
in passing through the submarine zone. 

He had exactly five days in which to reach Meaux. The 
details of such a move were familiar to him, for he had 
studied them out in infinite detail for his report to G. H. Q., 
in which he had shown the utter impracticability of throw- 
ing his brigade into action short of September thirtieth. 
It would tai.e thirty hours on the French rails, allowing for 
appreciable operating delays. If he had the right of way 
on the railroad, he could cut that running time down to 
twenty hours. But who could tell what movements of 
French troops would interfere? Had it not taken him 
eighty-four hours to get to De Souge from Le Havre? As 
he reviewed the situation now, he decided to allow thirty- 
four hours for the travel period —this as a matter of precau- 
tion; that would give him three and a half days in which to 
clear De Souge. 

Clearing De Souge! That was the great problem. The 
brigade had barely grown accustomed to moving its ma- 
tériel, Drivers and mechanics were just back from the big 
French mechanical school and were not assimilated yet by 
their batteries. Not once had he seen a pamphlet, text- 
book or instruction sheet of any sort on loading a tractor- 
drawn artillery regiment on trains for transportation by 
rail. Captain de la Riviére, head of the French mission at 
De Souge, had no special information on the subject. He 
had written to French G. H. Q. repeatedly for regulations 
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and instructions, but this technical necessity seemed to 

have been lost sight of. French instructors the brigade 

had had for the past three months—but even they were 

gone, now that they were most needed. 
General Hylands awakened his aide, a sober-faced youth 
of no imagination, who had been selected from the avail- 
able material probably because there was some sort of 
natural likeness of natures between the two men. The aide 
was a putterer who could spend days on some matter of 
detail. But when the task was done, no detail had been 
overlooked. 

“We are fighting the most thorough enemy in the world. 
To win, we must learn to be as thorough as the Germans.” 

This was General Hylands greatest contribution to the 
theory of America’s part in the World War. He had 
preached it to his staff, to his regimental battalion and 
battery commanders. He had hammered it into his non- 
commissioned officers and even megaphoned it to the 
whole brigade. His aide had agreed whole-heartedly. 

“They've ordered us to proceed to the zone of operations 
and be ready for battle in five days,’’ General Hylands now 
told his aide, when that officer emerged, fully attired, even 
to his collar and spurs. The aide forgot no detail of attire, 
no matter what the occasion. 

Lieutenant Simmons reflected his general’s horror, his 
eyes opening wide. He swallowed hard by way of reply, 
and said nothing. 

“It means ruin!” the general went on in protest, since 
there is no military rule or inhibition that guides a man’s 
innermost thoughts or his remarks to his aide-de-camp. 

“Yes, sir—the order surprises me, in view of the general’s 
memorandum to General Headquarters,” Lieutenant Sim- 
mons ventured, with that rare sympathy and understand- 
ing which distinguish the competent aide. 

“We are fighting the most thorough enemy in the world, 
Simmons,” the general fretted. ‘‘To win, we must learn to 
be as thorough as the Germans. 

“My God,”’ he went on, in anguish, “here we are being 
sent in after three months of training! Why, there aren’t 
a dozen officers in the brigade that know the least thing 
about Army Regulations! Mvy own adjutant can’t write a 
movement order to save his soul. We've got a mob, Sim- 
mons, a mob-—a lot of civilians put in uniform overnight 
and some of them designated as commanders!” 

“It’s a terrible mess, sir,”’ the aide agreed. 

“And now they’re ordering me to take this mob up to 
the Front and use it as G. P. F. artillery. And the very peo- 
ple who order it know that you can’t make a decent private 
in less than two years, let alone officers. One of my colonels 
has had less than two years, and two-thirds of the officers 
have their first year to finish yet. Some of the older army 
men know what a red mess we're going to make of the war 
and wanted to keep our armies at home until we could 
make soldiers of them. But the politicians wouldn’t listen. 

“We're going to pay an awful price, Simmons—an aw- 
ful price—and my standing as a soldier will probably be 
ruined by this order.”’ 
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The old general, overcome by his emotions, arose from 
his desk and paced, with measured tread, slowly back and 
forth across the little room at the old French headquarters 
shack. There was no irritation or anger in his manner— 
just anguish. He was not a man to rage and foam, but 
rather one to fume and fuss when things did not go well. 
All his life had been spent in the field artillery. He out- 
raged every ordinary conception of a dashing artilleryman. 

Lean and wiry, as becomes a mounted officer, his mili- 
tary appearance ever had been marred by a drooping of the 
shoulders, and legs that the most adept bootmaker could 
not coax into an appearance of bow. His face was long and 
narrow, with a small, sour mouth that seemed to suggest an 
eternal pout, and his eyes had a far-away academic cast to 
them, rather than the steady, alert eyes of a natural leader 
of men. 

Ponderous of mental processes, slow to decision, he had 
nevertheless made a name for himself in the Army by rea- 
son of his habit of thoroughness in an Army where atten- 
tion to detail cannot fail to attract attention—the atten- 
tion of higher authority. A lieutenant colonel of the old 
school when war broke out, it was inevitable that he should 
be made a general officer. There was really an insufficient 
number of these tried-and-true old warriors to go around in 
an Army suddenly increased, by the advent of war, from a 
few scattered regiments to immense field armies. 

General Hylands prided himself that he had never 
guessed. In his reports no such phrase could be found as 
“approximately” or “‘estimated at.’’ He dealt in facts. 
It was recorded of him that when he was in the Philip- 
pines, he was called upon for a statement of the number 
of shells in the coast defenses. No one could tell him the 
exact number. All subordinate commanders reported the 
approximate quantity—and so he had the department 
commander order a physical count made that he might 
make a proper report to Washington. 

So, too, when he had been named on a board to report 
upon the feasibility of changing the type of shelter tent 
used by the field artillery he had spent two years in ex- 
haustive experiments and studies before reaching his con- 
clusions. An invaluable officer he had been acclaimed in 
time of peace, when so few seemed inclined to concern 


themselves too seriously with the hard, exacting intricacies 
of detailed reports and administration. 

Now, contrary to the experiences of a mature life of ob- 
servation and practical application, he was being rushed 
against his will into a piece of hodgepodge, immature ac- 
tion—forced to take a half-baked, practically untrained 
brigade of young Americans to their certain destruction at 
the hands of a thoroughly trained and thoroughly seasoned 
force of German veterans—foemen born and bred in the 
ways of military thoroughness, trained and hardened to 
the exacting thoroughness of battle in the very throes of 
battle itself. A successful surgeon ordered to operate in a 
case where his reputation was at stake, and when every 
principle of his training, every ounce of his active intelli- 
gence, forbade the operation, could not have been more ap- 
prehensive, more inwardly critical of the foolhardy deci- 
sion. 

“Send for the adjutant. We must work all night and at 
least get a start on the problem,” the general finally di- 
rected his aide. 

Not that he expected a great deal of help from his adju- 
tant. Time and again he had asked General Headquarters 
for a competent adjutant—an officer of the Regular Army, 
with some training of a military character. His major was 
a mere civilian, as hopeless as the others, and knowing as 
little of Army Regulations and army procedure. He had 
been a broker in civil life and in three months at a training 
camp, plus the year he had been in the service, had gained 
his meager knowledge of the exacting profession of arms. 
Some preceding brigade commander had taken him as ad- 
jutant, and here he was, despite repeated requests of Gen- 
eral Hylands that he be replaced. 

Major Bronson’s eyes brightened as he heard of the 
calamity that had befallen the brigade. 

“That’s certainly good news, sir!”’ he exclaimed. ‘It is 
hard to sit here in training when Paris is threatened.” 

“Bronson.” the old general responded complainingly, 
‘we are fighting the most thorough army in the world, are 
we not?” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the major, realizing too late that he 
had struck the wrong chord in accepting the news of the 
orders to move. 


“And to win we must learn to be as thorough as they, 
must we not?” 

Major Bronson studied the question carefully. He had 
heard the generdl’s theory so often that it sometimes rang 
in his ears at night. He had never accepted it, nor had he 
ever intimated to anyone that it was not a proper theory. 
But now the theory was being put to him in the form of a 
question. 

“No, sir,” he replied firmly, again meeting the general's 
fixed gaze. és 

““What do you mean, Bronson-—-what do you mean?” 
the general muttered. It was unthinkable that the adju 
tant, his own upstart adjutant, would disagree with him on 
any positive statement. 

“Thoroughness,”’ replied Major Bronson evenly, putting 
his own theory of it all in words for the first time—‘' thor- 
oughness is German. They have practiced thoroughness 
for ages—those Germans. We can never learn to be as 
thorough as they. But we can beat them—and we will 
beat them—not by simulating their characteristics, but by 
the application of our own great characteristics as Amer- 
ican citizens. I refer, sir, to the great American traits of 
initiative and energy, and the habit of putting things across 
regardless of difficulty.” ‘ 

General Hylands regarded his adjutant with abject pity 
and scorn. 

“I didn’t bring you in here, Bronson, to discuss abstract. 
theories, but to try to get some useful work cut of you,”’ he 
retorted disgustedly. “If you were thorough as an adju- 
tant, I would need only to tell you to prepare the order. 
If this brigade were trained, your prepared order only 
would be necessary. As it is, I shall work all night without 
sleep, getting some essential facts. What I want you to do 
is go through all the papers in your office for anything on 
the subject of moving a tractor brigade by rail. See De la 
Riviére. Work outa plan. Report here ten minutes before 
breakfast in the morning. By that time we should have 
something of a foundation for beginning our loading pians.”’ 

“Sir, is the brigade to move at once?” inquired Major 
Bronson, his face and voice still buoyant despite the dis- 
agreeable rebuke he had received. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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young men of today are not too ambitious in proportion 

to their abilities and opportunities. Ambition, of 
course, is essential to the individual and the race, and if 
young men do not look out for themselves, no one else 
will. But is there not a prevailing overanxiety for pro 
motion and a vaulting impatience with the realities of life 
that leads to discontent and to restless shifting from job 
to job? 

What follows is not a treatise on the labor problem so- 
called. I am not writing about the privates of industry, 
the farm and factory hands, the waitresses and elevator 
boys, the laborers with pick and shovel. Nor is it an 
article on management or big executives or captains of 
industry. 

This bas to do with lieutenants rather than with colonels 
and generals, with that great and ever-increasing group of 
young men, the junior-officer material, as it were, that 
pours out of the colleges or schools each year in a sort of 
tidel wave of eagerness and vitality. What is said here 
has te do very much with turnover, but not with the 
turnover that writers on labor subjects mean when they 
use the phrase. It deals with discontent, but not with the 
discontent of professional reformers. 

Yet if what follows cannot be read by men of thirty-five, 
forty-five and fifty-five, as well as those of twenty-five, 
it is not worth the reading. “ Young men”’ is an expression 
with more than one meaning. It is used in the world of 
industry and of affairs in a sort of figurative as well as in 
a literal aenae. Nearly all those who are fighting their way 
upward in the race of life, who are in search of success, are 
to be classed as young. 


L IS a question surely worth the raising whether the 


Young Men of Fifty-Three 


T IS hard for the middle-aged to understand and repro- 

duce the state of mind of the rightly and admirably am- 
bitious youth, Net long ago a gentleman called upon the 
writer to inquire as to the possibilities of a particular line 
of business for a young man. He brought with him his 
son, a coilege junior, who has already shown some interest 
in the oceupation in question. 

The two men had hardly left when my wife, with the 
quicker feminine insight, remarked that the young man 
need not worry; there was so much character in his face 
that he was sure tosucceed in anything he might undertake. 
It was true enough, and I feel certain that ten years hence 
the young man will smile amusedly at his 1925 concern 
over the future. 

But that does not help him now. His mother later re- 
ported that he actually lay awake nights worrying about 
hia future. 

It is not for the middle-aged or elderly to bridge the gap 
for youth or prove to them how quickly, after ail, the 
years unfold their treasures. Each generation must go 
through this painful process for itself. Each generation 
must learn in its own way that the path quickly narrows 
down to where it is a case of stick and finish, although at 
the start all is confusion and indirection. 


BUSINESS ee 


The head of a great research labora- 
tory that employs many young engineers 
each year remarks, out of the precision 
of his scientific experience, that it takes 
three years for the average engineering 
graduate to get fairly well settled, and a 
total of nine years, or possibly twelve, to 
arrive at a position of recognized respon- 
sibility 

With almost monotonous regularity, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey or 
California announces that John Smith has 
been elected a director, or at least a vice 
president. 

The announcement does not state the 
salary, but discreet reference to page 2187 
of some Senate or Federal Trade Commis- 
zion hearing of a few years ago will reveal 
the fact that salaries for such positions 
range from about $30,000 a year upward 
to very much larger figures. No mean 
position! 

John Smith, says the announcement, 
has been with the company thirty-five 
years, and started asa tank-wagon driver's 
helper, or something of that kind. But 
do such announcements make any impres- 
sion upon the junior or senior in college, 
or upon the thirty-two-year-old clerk who 
did not go to college? As well talk to them 
about the wonderful possibilities for man- 
kind at the end of the process of creative 
evolution. 

Thirty-five years, even nine years—nay, 
even three years—seems to the young man 
like eternity itself. He cannot contem- 
plate looking so far as that down the 
corridors of time. 

“But,” says the shocked publicity man 
for the Standard Oil Company, “John 
Smith is even now only 
fifty-three years old; 
and Mr. Brown, who 
was made a director a 
few months ago, is 
only forty-nine, hav- 
ing entered theemploy 
of the company when 
he was fourteen.” 

Itis of no avail, fifty- 
three and forty-nine 
are old age to the on- 
sweeping generation. 

Nearly twenty-five 
years ago a very new 
reporter was crossing 
City Hall Park in New 
York on his way to 
the Sun office. He 
walked beside a some- 
what older reporter for 
the World, whom he 
had met on a very dif- 
ficult assignment, the 
excitement of which 
had made them rather 
friendly, as so often 
happens to strangers 
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in newspaperwork. They had obtained 
what they wanted, and in the pleasant 
period of relaxation that followed, the 
conversation took something of a per- 
sonal turn. 

“How do you like newspaper wo-k 
after your two months of experience?”’ 
asked the older man. 

“Very much,” replied the younger. 
“It’s great. But I get only fifteen dol- 
lars a week, and it takes all of that to 
pay for room and meals. I have noth- 
ing left for clothes. I can’t see how I 
am going to get along.” 

“Oh, you'll be making thirty-five 
dollars a week in a couple of years,” 
remarked the older man with what 
seemed to his companion a brutal cal- 
lousness. 


Crowding Their Chances 


tb THE mind of the younger man, 
now nearing fifty, the conversation, 
and his bitterness at the lack of under- 
standing of what had seemed till then a 
sympathetic competitor, are stamped 
today as vividly as if it had all hap- 
pened early this morning. To him at 
that moment the prospect of thirty- 
five dollars a week seemed as far re- 
mote in the future as the reign of the 
Ptolemys layin the past. Yetin alittle 
more than two years his salary was 
forty dollars a week. 

There is a form of impatience and 
restlessness which is the especial prop- 
erty of youth. Aggressive and ambi- 
tious young men will always crowd for 
promotion and opportunities. Even the 


He Takes a Drop and 
Lands Upon a Hard 
Bottom of Dull Rou- 
tine and Doidrums, 
Where He Generally 
Must Remain for 
Several Years 
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floating about from job to job, the restless turnover itself, 
must be credited in part to experience, to a necessary 
search for the right place. 

There is in youth a normal, a natural champing at the 
bit. There is a vivid, an almost divine ardor which, like 
love, makes the world go round. 

“A certain amount of restlessness is, of course, a highly 
desirable quality—there would be no progress without it,” 
said a representative of Yale University at a recent confer- 
ence of employment and personnel specialists. “On the 
other hand, an overdevelopment of this characteristic acts 
as a distinct bar to the progress of both industry and the 
individual, and all the evidence seems to indicate that the 
latter condition obtains now among a very considerable 
proportion of the graduates of our American colleges and 
universities.” 

To deny that impatience with the slowness of promotion, 
that restlessness, dissatisfaction and the wrong kind of am- 
bition are proving wasteful both to the individual and to 
industry itself would run contrary to prevailing experience. 
The causes are numerous and complicated. To begin with, 
vast numbers of young men were pushed beyond their 
ability by the war. 

Then, too, the rising standards of living, the universal 
thirst and desire for costly objects and habits, spur young 
men to seek large. rewards. For many years now the news- 
papers and magazines have been filled with stories of suc- 
cess, of new fortunes and of new millionaires. Each wave 
of college graduates and each new batch of young men, 
whether college bred or not, are eager to share in the riches 
about which no one can avoid hearing and reading. 


The Desire to Start at the Top 


OR is the educational system which drives the youth 

into white-collar occupations wholly blameless. Of this 
more later. Turn where he may, the youth is incited and 
goaded to impatience with his immediate lot. In one place 
he reads the advertisement of a course which suggests the 
doubling of his salary within a year; in another place he 
gazes upon an illustration of a handsomely dressed and as- 
sured-looking young man being shown out of his limousine 
by a perfectly appointed chauffeur. The reading matter 


All Over the Country Scores of 
Thousands of Young College 
Men are Seeking Immediate 
Success—“‘a Grand Job, a Big 
Satary and the Ability to Boss 
Others,’' as One Educator Has 
Expressed It 


that goes with this picture insinuates that such rewards 
come from studying the course as advertised. 

“We are greatly interested in this whole subject of the 
steps which have had to be taken by certain business 
houses to tone down the overambitious men in their em- 
ploy,” writes the promotion manager of all the schools con- 
ducted by the Y. M. C. A. in one of the largest cities in the 
country, “‘as in my opinion the schools have been some- 
what responsible for the dissatisfied attitude found among 
sO many young men. Courses are advertised, lasting from 
ten weeks to six months, at the end of which term the stu- 
dent is led to believe he can increase his salary from ten 
dollars a week to ten dollars a day. 

“The schools conducted by the Y. M. C. A.’s throughout 
the country, through a special commission, have studied 
this whole question of advertising appeals with a view of 
eliminating as far as possible any addition to the dissatisfied 
state which exists.” 

But whatever the cause, the state of mind does exist; 
it is a condition and not a theory. I asked one of the inter- 
viewers of applicants at the placement bureau conducted 
by a group of engineering societies if in fact this condition 
does exist. He replied: 

“One fellow just out of college might have had a job 
at from $100 to $125 a month, learning how to take bat- 
teries apart, so that a little later he could sell them. 
He could easily earn $4000 a year at the end of five 
years, selling batteries. But he would not take the job be- 
cause he said he must have $175 a month to start with. 

“A young fellow of twenty- 
three changed the date of birth 
on his application blank from 
1902 to 1897 so as to warrant 
the $3000 salary he demanded. 

“Such cases are unusual, but 

50 per cent of the college grad- 
uates under twenty-five are 
looking for executive positions. 
They all want to tell the other 
fellow what to do. On the 
other hand, 95 per cent of the 
foreign-born engineers are will- 
ing to do drafting.” 
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All over the country scores of thousands of young college 
men are seeking immediate success-—‘“‘a grand job, a big 
salary and the ability to boss others,” as one educator has 
expressed it. 

The assistant vice president of one of the great corpora- 
tions of the country, in charge of the employment of sev- 
eral thousand college men each year, told me that in his 
speeches to collegians he stressed the necessity of their en- 
tering industry with a less exalted idea of their own value 
and with more humility. 

“There are so many courses for higher oxecutives in the 
schools of commerce and business administration,”’ he said, 
“that young men come into industry with the idea that all 
they need do is to sit at a desk, push buttons for cffice boys 
and stenographers, and in a short time tell the writers for 
inspirational magazines how they have succeeded.” 


Going to College to Learn How to Work 


“(\NE of the pitiable struggles in society today,” says 

the president of a Western state university, “is the 
struggle to get away from hard work. University educa- 
tion should not be} to get men away from hard work, but 
to enable a man to work ten times harder.” 

A good many years ago the late Professor Minsterberg 
said that the majority of men and women who have to 
fight for themselves in the struggle for existence “ have the 
feeling that they do not stand in the right place. They feel 
disappointed, perhaps they consider themseives failures, 

and yet they are instinctively 
convinced that in some other 
place and under some other con- 
ditions they would have done 
better and succeeded to a higher 
degree.” 

But enough of generalities, 
however telling. The Society for 
the Promotion of Er gineering. 
Education published in October, 
1925, astudy of envineering grad- 
uates. This showed that out of 
1260 graduates of the class of 1922, 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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table were singularly unlike until their low-voiced 

talk was interrupted by the bustling, assiduous pro- 
prietor, doing duty as waiter and cashier. As the plump 
little man in the grease-spotted apron stopped at the end 
of the table the three watchful glances that turned toward 
him exhibited a sudden similarity. 

“ What else, gents?" The fellow fawned on them, his fat 
body quivering with the fervor of his friendliness, as a dog 
vibrates to the oncillations of his tail. ‘‘We got some fresh 
squash pie right out of the oven a 

The young fellow in the high-waisted, narrow-shouldered 
coat shook hia head in annoyed refusal; the older man be- 
side him, slight and ewarthy and tight of mouth, repeated 
the gesture more deliberately; the third, bald-headed, 
neatly dressed, with an aspect of quiet, substantial pros- 
perity, beamed through his rimless eyeglasses. 

“Fresh squash pie? Fine!'’ He spoke cordially. “And 
bring me also another cup of coffee, will you? Best I’ve 
had since I left home.” 

The proprietor showed all his teeth as he shuffled toward 
the swing door. The youngest of the three muttered sul- 
lenly and the eyeglassed man drew in his breath audibly 
between tongue and teeth, a patiently reproachful sound. 

“That's a-b-c, Lefty,”’ he said. “If we sit here and talk 
without eating even that fathead would begin to wonder 
what we're framing up. All he’s going to remember now is 
that somebody was strong for his homemade squash pie.” 

Lefty scowled. “If we'd gone to Gyp’s ” he began. 

“Tf we'd gone to Gyp’s you'd have had by this time three 
or four shots of synthetic redeye and be telling all you know 
te some clasamate of yours from Stillburn. Maybe these 
Pittiand bulls aren't looking for you right now, but it’s a 
aefe bet that they're looking at Gyp’s. And if those two 
reasons arer:'t enough, here’s another: Tony wouldn't have 
come within a block of Gyp’s, would you, Tony?” 

The third man moved his head in deliberate negation. 
“Not me. I'm not advertising.” 

He tilted back his chair, his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest, a toothpick between his lips; the proprietor 
achieved a prideful flourish with the wedge of pie and the 
refilled mug of coffee; the eyeglassed man thanked him; 
the three heads drew together again as he retreated to his 
post at the front of the frowzy restaurant. 

“IT guess I could let you ha’e a stolen car, Perlman,”’ 
said Tony. “But I got to know why you want it.” 


T's three men who leaned their elbows on the corner 


ISHES 


The Voice Had Risen to Shriil Exasperation, 
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“It’s a two-car job.”” Perlman spread his hands. “One 
stays behind, after the play, while we get away in the other. 
You let us have both of ’em, and you get one back.” 

Tony nodded slowly, his small black eyes half shut. 
“How good does it have to be—the one we lose?”’ 

“A flivver’d do, as long as it’li run. The other’s got to 
have speed, but you get that one back.” 

“Maybe,” said Tony. “It’s worth more than a grand, 
either way.” 

Lefty snarled. “‘Say, how do you get that way? It’s all 
velvet for you, ain’t it? You get a grand for a flivver that 
you'd be lucky to sell for a hundred.” His eye flickered 
spitefully at Perlman. “If I had my way you wouldn’t cut 
in for a nickel. Moe and I can swing it alone.” 

Perlman repeated the patient, reproachful hiss, 

“No wonder your cut isn’t bigger, Lefty. Here we been 
three weeks framing up this play and it’s absolutely right 
for tomorrow. If you had your way we'd go out and try to 
pick up two cars so as to save Tony’s cut. How do we know 
we can do it by tonight? Don’t we take a chance, anyhow, 
of a pinch? Be yourself, Monahan! Me, I’m agreeable to 
cutting Tony in for a grand and a half if he puts up the cars.”’ 

“Two grand,” said Tony. “Take it or leave it.” 

“Leaveit!’’ Monahan snapped. Perlman shook his head. 

“I'm agreeable,” he said. ‘“‘Provided we get a good 
speedy boat for the get-away.” 

Tony nodded. “That's aii right. 
I don’t touch it blind.” 

Perlman shrugged. ‘Fair enough, Tony.”’ He tasted 
the pie, smacked his lips, and attacked it with a sudden, 
curious eagerness, as if afraid of interruption before he 
finished it. “This is elegant pie, Tony—elegant. You 
should try a piece too.” 

“What's the play?” said Tony. Perlman wiped his lips. 

“It’s a pay-roll job,” he said. “Like money from home, 
Tony. You know the Tilton Mills?” 

Tony nodded, frowning. Perlman leaned forward. He 
pulled the menu toward him and fumbled for a pencil. 

“Every Thursday they bring the pay roll over from the 
express office at the Junction. Look. Here is the station 
and the road runs over to the mills like this.” He sketched 
a crude map on the paper, “Here is a sharp corner, where 
we make the play, and here is a dirt road that runs across 
to the main pike. We leave the get-away car in here, where 
there is a piece of woods. They only see us in the flivver. 
We leave it in the woods.’’ He snapped his fingers. 


Now, what’s the play? 
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“The get-away looks all right,” said Tony, “‘but how 
about the job itself? Can the two of you swing it?’’ There 
was doubt in the glance that rested on Perlman’s unim- 
pressive figure. Monahan chuckled harshly. 

“Two of us? Think Moe figures in that end of it? I 
handle that by my lonesome.” 

“It’s easy, Tony.”” Perlman leaned closer. ‘‘They’re 
trying to keep it quiet, see? Only a couple of men go over 
after the money—a bookkeeper and a driver. There won't 
be any gun play.” 

He elaborated his map. “‘Look. Here is the nearest 
house—maybe a quarter of a mile from the corner. On 
both sides of the road it is all thick woods, but in the point, 
where the road bends, you can see half a mile in each 
direction, so if another car should come along I would 
know it in plenty of time. One man is plenty to handle 
this play, take it from me.” 

Tony, listening thoughtfully to more explanation, yielded 
reluctantly. “I'll take a chance,” he said, “but if I don’t 
get the car and my cut ——” 

Periman’s hands expostulated. “With what you know, 
I got to play level with you, haven’t I? I'll bring the car 
and your split to your place by tomorrow night, sure.” 

“Not!” Tony wagged his head decisively. “I’m not 
taking any chances or my split would be a lot bigger. You 
can come around to my place for the two cars in the morn- 
ing, but afterward I don’t want you near it, see? I’ll meet 
you somewhere else.” 

“All right. That’s sensible.” Perlman nodded. “We'd 
meet you right here, if you're agreeable. It’s a good place. 
I'll phone you as soon as we get here.” 

“Not!” Again Tony was emphatic. ‘No phone calls 
to my number either. If you get by with it be waiting here 
for me between six and seven, say. That ought to give you 
plenty of time to get back.” 

He rose and Monahan would have followed him, but 
Perlman sat still and clapped his hands. 

“Wait, Lefty. I guess I would have another piece of 

e,”’ he said. “It’s elegant pie, Lefty. Elegant.” 


mm 


HE little tin car stood at the side of the rough road 
through the woods, a little way beyond the bend that 
concealed it from the paved highway. Lefty Monahan 
leaned against it, a cigarette drooping sullenly from his 
lower lip, his hands in the pockets of the high-belted shoddy 
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“Look. Here is Forty Dollars Anyhow" 


overcoat. Perlman, at the wheel of a dingy Randall run- 
about, drew abreast of him and slid down. 

“It‘ain’t much on looks,” he said cheerfully, “but it’s 
got the speed.”” He rubbed his hands. “So far, pretty 
good.” 

“As f’r instance?”’ Monahan scowled. “What's so 
good about being up here half a dav ahead of time, freezing 
to death?” 

Perlman sighed good-naturedly. “For one thing, we’re 
here, Lefty. Both the cars are O. K. And it’s freezing, so 
this road's hard instead of being mush, like it was the first 
time we went over it. We won’t leave tracks on it either.” 

‘What's the difference? We won’t leave any tracks on 
the concrete, will we?”’ 

“Sure we won’t,”’ admitted Perlman. “But it makes it 
just that much safer if they don’t find this flivver for a 
while, and if there’s no marks in the ground to show where 
we hide this Randall either. I like to play safe, Lefty. 
That’s one reason I never had a Stillburn haircut.” 

“Where's the safe part of it—coming up here ahead of 
time like this?’”” Monahan’s face twisted at the reference to 
his prison adventures. Perlman spread his hands. 

“That’s why you been unlucky when you tried to work 
alone, Lefty. You figure on bulling through without using 
your head, if any. You want to gamble; you bet that 
you'll get all the breaks, when you're lucky if you get a 
fifty-fifty deal on the luck.” 

“Well, let it go at that. Where’s the headwork in wait- 
ing up here, freezing, till ——” : 

“Lefty, I guess I better show you, instead of trying to 
tell it.” Perlman inhaled hissingly again. “First off, we 


hide the Randall in behind those bushes, headed out for 
the road, so we don’t have to turn when we’re ready to 
start. We might want to save the time. You can’t tell.” 

Monahan started the motor and drove the larger car 
deftly into the woods until Perlman, leading the way, sig- 
naled for a stop. Sullenly he maneuvered it among the 
young trees till it pointed back toward the lane. Perlman, 
removing the ignition key, stowed it carefully in his vest 
pocket and moved back toward the flivver, stopping every 
few paces to look behind him. At the road he nodded 
contentedly. 

“You can’t see it from here anyhow,” he said. “Some- 
body out hunting might find it, but that’s one chance we 
got to take. Come on, Lefty. We'll drive over to the 
Junction road,” 

Monghan grumbled but complied. The light car jolted 
and careened in the frozen ruts, and once Perlman insisted 
on stopping to pull a fallen branch out of the way and pile 
stones in a particularly deep hole. He drew Monahan’s 
attention to these precautions as he 
climbed back to his place. The driver 
grunted. 

“Huh! I wouldn’t have had to slow 
down for that.” 


“T know.” Perlman was patiently good-humored. “ And 
maybe we both go out on our nécks, or maybe you break an 
axle. I like to be sure. Besides, how did we know the road 
was open? There might be a tree down, It don’t hurt to 
find out, does it?” 

At the Junction road they turned to the south and 
drove away from the railway past the house and outbuild- 
ings of a farm that looked thriftily prosperous. Perlman 
nodded approvingly at the piled cordwood under the bare 
apple trees and his lips made a soft smacking sound at the 
sight of a heap of huge winter squashes on 4 side porch. 

“Pies for all winter,” he said wistfully. “ Elegant, Lefty.’’ 

Monahan’s lips twisted contemptuously but he made no 
other answer. At the edge of the woods beyond the field 
where the white frost still showed in the shadow of the corn 
shocks, he threw up his head, listening. The clear ringing 
note sounded again. Perlman chuckled softly and pointed. 

“‘Now you see why I like to play it safe, Lefty. Look.” 

Ahead, in the tongue of woods about which the road bent 
backward, Monahan saw a light farm truck and near it a 
man at work upon a felled tree. The light winked on the 
ax and again the clear sound of it carried above the rattle 
of the car. 

“It’s off for this week,” said Monahan. He cursed the 
farmer under his breath. Perlman chuckled again. 

“Maybe not. Go ahead and let’s see what I can do.” 

“What's the use? We can’t take a chance on croaking 
that hick, can we, when we got to wait around here till 
three o'clock?” 

“Croaking!"" Perlman’s voice hardened. “I guess you 
didn’t see the little green door when you were up at. Still- 
burn! Who's talking about croaking anybody? Is that a 
business, taking chances where if you would lose it would 
cost you your life? Pfui!’’ He gave the sound a quality 
of disgust. “Stop the car and see what it is to have brains!"’ 

The woodcutter rested huge misshapen hands on his ax 
helve as he watched Perlman’s approach. He was big, with 
a suggestion of awkward strength, and his face had the look 
of dull obstinacy, the heavy jaw swung forward, the eyes 
steady, incurious. Perlman spoke with brisk good humor. 

“Is that your place, a ways back, with the squashes on 
the porch?” 

The farmer nodded. Perlman struck his thigh. 

(Continued on Page 165) 


“It's a Pay-Roll Job,"" He Said. 
“Like Money From Home, Tony. 
You Know the Tilton Miliza?"' 
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Als Told by Fred E. Sutton to A. B. Macdonald 





N ONE of — 
President 
Roosevelt's 


visits toOklahoma 
1 was one of his 
bedyguard while 
within the state. 
in Oklahoma City, 
Bill Tilghman was 
introduced to him. 
As they shook 
hands I heard the 
President ask him, 
“Are you the Bill 
Tilghman, United 
States marshal, of 
whom I have beer 
hearing and read- 
ing for twenty 
years or more?” 
Tilghman was a 
modest man, and 
his face flushed as 
he answered, “i 
have been a field 
marshal for the 
Government for a 
good many years, 
Mr. President.” 
Roosevelt's 
teeth gleamed and 
he shook ‘Tilgh- 
man’s hand again. 
“Marsha! Bill, 
I'm dee-lighted,”’ 
he said. ‘‘For 
years | have 
wanted to ask you 








spirals, and the 
heels were two 
inches high. 

When I went to 
Dodge City, Bat 
Masterson was 
a good deal of 
a dandy too. His 
spurs were gold- 
mounted, and 
wrapped twice 
around his waist, 
its fringed ends 
hanging to his 
knees, was a crim- 
son sash of Mex- 
ican work. He 
wore a red silk 
neckerchief. His 
gray sombrero was 
banded bya rattle- 
snake skin of gold 
and silver, with 
glass eyes. His re- 
volvers were silver- 
plated and ivory- 
handled, and belt 
and holster were 
studded with sil- 
ver. Later he dis- 
carded these 
gaudy trappings, 
but he patronized 
a good tailor. 

An Easterner 
who had heard of 
Bat’s contribu- 
tions to Boot Hill 








a question. As a 
gunman on the side 
of. the law, you 
have had «a hundred fights with some of the deadliest ex- 
perta with the six-shooter in the world, all bent on killing 
you. How do you account for the fact that none got you?” 

“It's a mathematical proposition, Mr. President.” 

“Tow so, Marshal Bill?” 

“| always managed to beat the other fellow to it by the 
sixteenth part of a second,” was the answer. 

“But how did you beat them to it? That is what I 
should like to know. Many of those killers you have 
worsted were lightning on the draw too.” 

“Well,” the veteran marshai said, embarrassed and wish- 
ing to avoid the subject, ‘I can’t just explain it; but 
there’s one thing always counts in a fight of that kind—the 
man who knows he is right always has a shade on the man 
who knows he is wrong.” 

But that waa far from all of it. 


Wild Bill as Goldilocks 


\ TILD BILL HICKOK, the deadliest shot of them all, 

was a close friend of Bat Masterson, and that made 
Hickok my friend too. I was with him often in Dodge City 
and Hays City, Kansas. At that time Wild Bill was the 
most celebrated gunman in the 1000-mile stretch between 
Ogallah and Laredo. In every barroom and gambling 
house, cow camp and camp fire, men who lived by the six- 
shooter talked of his surpassing skill, his nerve and the 
notches on his gun. Even then the stories told of him were 
becoming legendary. I never asked him for the true ver- 
sions. He was touchy on the subject; but after Wild Bill 
was killed at Deadwood, Bat Masterson, who had every 
reason to know, told me that he had counted up eighty- 
seven men, Indians not included, that Hickok had killed. 

I first saw Wild Bill when I was a boy. My father, a 
contractor who had helped build the Santa Fe railroad 
across Kansas, took me with him to the sutler’s store at 
Fort Leavenworth, and there I saw Gen. George A. Custer 
and his two scouts, Wild Bill and Buffalo Bill, buying 
goods. They were young men then, and dressed in fringed 
buckskins that fitted them beautifully. I never saw three 
auch strikingly handsome men together before or since. 
They were tall, finely proportioned men. Each had hair 
that fell like a cataract around his shoulders, and each 
obviously was proud of it 

Most of the plainsamen of that period wore their hair 
long. Easterners, who knew no better, thought it was an 
aifectation, but there were good motives for it. When a 


Pront Street, Dodge City, Kansas, in 1878 


man was out on the plains or in the mountains he was 
beyond reach of barbers or shears, his hair grew long, there 
was warmth and comfort in it in winter, he got to like it 
that way, and long hair became the style on the frontier. 
Another reason was that the Indians believed a man who 
cut his hair short was a coward. It was hard to lift a short- 
haired scalp, and the Indians thought that was why the pale- 
face cut it—tosave hisscalp. But a white man with long hair 
was held to be a bold warrior, and it gave him prestige. 
Wild Bill was not wild. He was a cool, soft-spoken man 
of few words. And his name 
was not William; it was James. 


Cemetery and had 
seen the Western 
gunman pictured 
as an unshaven ruffian in flannel shirt, and baggy trousers 
tucked into high boots, stopped off at Dodge once and 
asked Chalk Beeson where he could see the famous Bat. 


A Peace-at:-Any-Price Officer 

i HEN you meet the best dressed and best looking 
man in town, that will be Bat,’’ Beeson advised him. 

Wild Bill Hickok was a peace officer on the border when 
it was at its wildest and woolliest. His trade was the tam- 
ing of outlaws and drunken 

gun fighters, and he worked 





The name was given him when 
the McCandless gang cor- 
nered him in a cabin and he 
killed six or eight of them. His 
rescuers found him almost 
bled to death, in the semi- 
darkness of the cabin, stag- 
gering and groping among the 
bodies strewn about the floor; 
and Doctor Thorne, who 
found seven bullets in his flesh 
and sewed up numerous cuts 
from that fight, asked him 
how he could stand up and 
fight in such a condition. 
“When they all jumped me 
I went wild,” he answered, 
and the name stuck. “Bill” 
was the usual frontier tag. 
Wild Bill was a good deal of 
a dandy. I have seen him 
ina Prince Albert coat, check- 
ered trousers, a silk waist- 
coat embroidered with colored 
flowers, and over his shoulders 
a cape with flowered-silk lin- 
ing. He took as much pride 
in his boots as in his wealth of 
blond hair. They were made 
to his order in Leavenworth 
and I have known him to pay 
as high as sixty dollars for a 








hard at his job. His six- 
shooters were his tools and he 
used them as a lion tamer 
uses his whip and pistol—to 
frighten and overawe if pos- 
sible, to kill when in doubt. 

Many of the men he shot 
down were noted from the Rio 
Grande to the Red River of 
the North as killers. Wild Bill, 
of course, in his activities as 
peace officer, made hosts of 
enemies, and numerous plots 
were laid to assassinate him. 
When he was marshal of Hays 
City I was walking up the 
plank sidewalk there and I 
saw Bill coming down the 
middle of the street, walking 
slowly, a sawed-off shotgun 
in the crook of his left elbow. 

He came over to shake 
hands and I asked him, ‘“‘ Why 
the middle of the street, Mr. 
Hickok? Isn’t the sidewalk 
good enough for you?”’ 

He explained that a short 
time before, it had been neces- 
sary for him to kill, in self- 
defense, a couple of drunken 
cowboys who were shooting 
up the town and resisting ar- 








pair. The tops were of black 
patent leather embroidered in 
various devices in curves and 


Fred E. Sutton, When Dodge City Calied 
Him the Crooked S$. Kid 


rest. They were popular hands 
on a ranch in the short-grass 
country and their friends had 
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raised a purse of $2000 as a reward for anyone who would 
kill him. So he was avoiding the sidewalks, where doorways 
and the openings between buildings might give cover to 
some aspirant for the reward. 

When he was marshal of Abilene, the gamblers hung up 
a big purse for anyone who would remove him. There was 
always someone with an ambition to strut-in the cattle 
camps, saloons and dance halls as the bad man who had 
killed Wild Bill, and, of course, Bill was simply forced to 
destroy those fellows when they came against him. 

I saw the body of a desperado from the Brazos country 
of Texas who was reputed to be phenomenally quick with 
his guns, who rode horseback all the way to Hays City to 
kill Wild Bill. At every place he stopped along the route 
he bragged that he would be back that way within a few 
weeks with Wild Bill’s scalp. Wild 
Bill heard all about it, but he said 


all and breathed his last peacefully at a desk in New York 
City. 

Tilghman, scout, plainsman, buffalo hunter, Indian 
fighter, sheriff, United States marshal, when “there was no 
Sunday west of Kansas City and no God west of Fort 
Smith,” for fifty-one years a gunman on the side of the law, 
was the bull’s-eye in hundreds of gun fights, and yet in all 
those years and in all those battles he was wounded only 
once, until two years ago, when he was killed by a man 
he was trying to arrest. 

The prime reason why they escaped from so many 
attempts to destroy them lay in their method of handling 
a six-shooter. Those expert gunmen of the West did not 
shoot in the fashion they are pictured in the movies and 
described in the popular literature about the old West. 

A few years ago Sam Dunn and 
I were killing time in Amarillo, 





nothing. He was used to threats 
of that kind. He kept on his usual 
way, quietly patrolling the streets, 
twisting the ends of his long mus- 
tache, until one day he and that 
bad man from Texas met in the 
street and Bill had him covered 
before he could move a finger. 

“ Fill your hand,” Bill remarked. 


Bill’s Only Retreat 


= the man from 
Texas had two six-shooters in 
his belt, and Bill knew he had 
come especially to kill him, he 
would not shoot him until he had 
a chance to draw. That was a 
matter of ethics with the old 
border marshals and sheriffs. They 
always gave the other fellow a 
chance, even when it was exceed- 
ingly dangerous to do so. Texas 
drew; but before he could shoot, 
Bill killed him, and instead of go- 
ing back to Texas in triumph he 
went to Boot Hill. 

A drunken soldier rode his horse 





Texas, and we went to see a mov- 
ing picture. In the first scene the 
movie hero leaped into a saloon 
filled with outlaws and drew two 
six-shooters, aimed them, one in 
each hand, at the gang of bad men 
in front of him, and cowed them 
and held them at bay, while he 
stood there sighting along the 
barrels. 

Sam prodded me with his elbow 
and growled, “Fred, look at that 
blamed fool. Let’s go out.”’ 

“Wait, Sam, we’ve paid our 
money! Let’s see what this hombre 
will do next,” I urged. 

A desperado raised cautiously 
up from behind a faro table and 
hurled a bowie knife at the hero, 
who thereupon began to pump lead 
into the company. 

“Durned if I'll set and watch 
that stuff,” said Sam, and we 
went. 

The thing that so provoked Sam 
was that this outlaw tamer had 
pulled his guns from holsters on 
his hips, had raised them to the 








into a saloon in Hays City one day 
and tried to make it mount a pool 
table. Wild Bill interfered, the 
soldier reached for his gun and Bill killed him. The follow- 
ing day a troop of the Seventh Cavalry, stationed at Fort 
Hays, turned out to slay Bill. Seven of them set upon 
him. He killed three and fled. He came over to Dodge City, 
ninety miles across 

the prairie, to visit 


PHOTO. 6Y A. ®. TROTT, JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
Wild Bill Hickok When He Was 
Marshai at Abilene 


level of his eyes, with a forefinger 
on the trigger of each, and when he 
began to shoot he sighted along 
the barrels and pulled the triggers with each shot until six 
bullets had been fired from each gun. 

“* Je-rusalem!’’ Sam grumbled as we walked together up 
the street. 





Sam Dunn 
had been 
brand in- 
spector for the 
Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation for 
years when 
the Panhandle 
and all Okla- 
homa was 
open range, 
when the six- 
shooter was 
judge, jury 
and execu- 
tioner in the 
settlement of 
al! serious dis- 
putes. He 
knew that no 
Western gun 
fighter, either 
on the side of 
the law or 
against it, 
ever handled 
a six-shooter 
in the manner 
shown in the 
movie. In a 
fight with a 
real gunman 
he would shoot 
in that way only once; he would not live to do it again. 

The best gun fighters never touched the triggers of their 
six-shooters. In the last fifty years I have known most of 
the marshals, sheriffs and bad men who earned reputations, 
and few of them ever pulled a trigger, or owned a six- 
shooter with a trigger that could be pulled. The majority 
were fanners and they used single-action guns. 











Mr. Sutton Holding the Beiie Starr 
Winchester, the Most Famous Rifle 
in His Collection 


Single-Action and Double:Action 


HE difference between a single-action and a double- 
action gun is this: Two separate motions must be made 

to shoot a single-action gun. The hammer must be pulled 
back with the thumb and cocked, and then the trigger 
must be pulled with the forefinger. To shoot a doubie- 
action gun only one motion is required. The pulling of the 
trigger raises the hammer, releases it and lets it fail. One 
may shoot the six bullets, one after the other, from a 
double-action gun 

as quickly as he 





with Bat Master- 
son,whowassheriff 
then. 

I heard him tell- 
ing the story to 
Bat, and Bat, who 
was a good deal of 
a wag, inquired, 
“What did you 
run for, Bill?”’ 

ae ge ee 
couldn’t fight the 
whole Seventh 
Cavalry,” he re- 
plied. 

So far as I know, 
that was the only 
time he ran away 
from a fight, yet he 
survived them all. 
A writer of mov- 
ing picture titles 
might say “‘ He led 
a charmed life’’— 
until at last he was 
shot down from be- 
hind and died with 
his boots on. 

Bat Masterson, 
as peace officer at 
Dodge City when 
it was the most 
lawless and dis- 
orderly town in 
America, added 
thirty-seven to the 
graves on Boot 
Hill, and the bulk 
of those men he 
killed were noted 
gunmen who tried 





ean pull the trig- 
ger six times. With 
asingle-action gun 
he must cock the 
hammer with each 
shot. 

A novice would 
choose the double- 
action gun, but the 
frontiersman dis- 
covered, early in 
the game, that in 
the desperate 
haste of drawing a 
gun and in getting 
the forefinger 
quickly and rightly 
placed for action 
upon the trigger, 
there was often a 
fumble anda miss. 
When a man's life 
hangs upon the 
certainty of his 
shot being on its 
way the minutest 
fraction of a sec- 
ond ahead of the 
other fellow’s, he 
cannot risk 
chances of a fore- 
finger groping to 
get within the 
trigger guard; he 
must achieve the 
draw, the aim and 
the shot with the 
least possible ex- 
pense of motions. 

So the most ex- 
pert gunmen | 
have known 








to shoot him first, 
and yet he lived 
unhurt through it 


PHOTO. 8Y COURTESY OF MAS. TOE A. THLGHMAN, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
Bilt Titghman (With Hand on Rail) at the Dedication of the Dobe Walis Battle Marker, Five Months Before He Was Killed, 
Andrew Johnson, a Survivor of the Battle, is Standing Against the Monument 
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“The Pestman Handed it to Me and I Read It, 


Henry Dallas sat in the back room of his drug 

storein Carleon. Lighted by sunshine, it was 
a pleasant place, smelling of aromatic drugs, per- 
fumes and soap. Beside one of the three windows 
stoed a desk, with a typewriter on a rack at the side. The 
typewriter was of an old design, but kept in erder by Dallas’ 
neat hand it was adequate for the transcribing of bills and 
the sending of orders. The a and the y were out of align- 
ment and an almost invisible border of red from the lower 
half of the ribbon showed at the foot of each letter, but 
these were unimportant defects. 

Dalles’ business was not so large as that of the other 
druggists, who kept a stock of cameras, talking machines, 
records and sporting goods. It was conducted, however, 
with few risks; most of the physicians sent their patients to 
him for the filling of prescriptions, and quiet ladies from 
the older families and the families of the college faculty 
paid a doliar for three cakes of soap which they could have 
bought eleewhere for fifty cents. Two miles to the east of 
Carleon was situated a state hospital for the insane, and the 
physician in charge, Doctor Cushwa, dealt with Dallas. 

Dallas was forty-five years old, a tall, lean man with an 
abnormally sensitive disposition. He came of obscure and 
ignorant people, most of whom were, happily for him, 
dead. The others he helped quietly, between him and 
them an unspeken understanding that they were to keep 
out of his way. He deserved a large measure of credit for 
his rise; he had been an errand boy at the drug store after 
school hours and in summer; and he had succeeded, by de- 
priving himself of all but the necessities of life, in studying 
until he was @ licensed pharmacist. One gift of fortune had 
been his: his employer left to him the stock and goodwill of 
the businesz. He now owned the building as well, and also 
the adjoining building. Two stores besides his own and ten 
apartments paid him a good income. 

His success brought him only partial satisfaction; he 
had enjoyed the hard work of his youth, but he felt that he 
was denied its rewards. He was unmarried, though he had 
long wished to marry. Tie could have chosen among sev- 
eral women who locked at him hopefully—one a teacher, 


(y WEDNESDAY morning, January second, 


By Elsie Singmaster 
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one a nurse, one a widow with a little boy —but his sensi- 
tiveness about his origin made him look down upon women 
who worked, and he had no fondness for children. 

He had begun to think that he would never marry, but 
he had not ceased to dream of and to long for social posi- 
tion. To visit the Wyerses in a friendly way in their beau- 
tiful house, where Richard Wyers wrote scientific works 
which made Carleon famous, to motor with Judge and Mrs. 
Hoyt to New York to see an exhibition of pictures or to 
hear a concert, to be hailed with a wave of the hand by 
friendly Mrs. Gladwin, the wife of the president of the 
college—these were the pathetically unambitious and 
wholly vain dreams of Dallas. They need not have been 
vain; those with whom he longed to associate were friendly 
souls. The obstacle was in himself; his sensitiveness and 
his unworthy shame in his origin gave him an aspect of 
shyness and reserve which made even casual encounters 
with him difficult. 

He kept himself steadily in condition for the company 
which he believed he deserved. He maintained his good 
health by long walks, he gave a great deal of thought to his 
wardrobe and he cultivated his mind, reading through 
whole series of books guaranteed to add magnetism to one’s 
personality. 

He advanced, however, no farther. Mrs. Wyers, tall and 
slender and beautifully dressed, came into the store and 
ordered soap or bath salts or writing paper, but she did not 
invite him to her house or, indeed, always speak to him on 
the street. She had clear-cut regular features, dark blue 
eyes and an expression so grave that it almost marred her 
beauty. She carried her head always as though it wore a 
crown, and Carleon thought her proud. Tears would have 
ravaged her countenance, but few persons had ever seen 
her in tears. Those upon whom she smiled adored her. 

Mrs. Wyers had cause to be humble rather than proud, 
as Dallas, alone in Carleon, knew. An agent, coming into 


WILLIAMS 


But I Belong to You, Mother! Mother, Say I Betong to You!" 


his store to sell drugs, had inquired about her, 
explaining that she once lived in his town in dis- 
tant Maine. Her brother, he said, had died in 
the penitentiary, whither he had been sent for 
embezzlement, and the little adopted girl who 
lived with the Wyerses was his child. Her mother had 
been worthiess also. 

“ Better not tell it, though,” he advised. 

“TI won’t.” It would have been contrary to Dallas’ 
character to repeat anything he heard. He felt, however, a 
secret and dangerous pleasure in knowing a discreditable 
story about the relatives of one so proud as Mrs. Wyers. 

Mrs. Hoyt and Mrs. Gladwin were always cordial, but 
their friendliness was that which they showed to all resi- 
dents of Carleon. When Mrs. Hoyt said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Dallas, I hope you’re very well this morning. Six 
ounces of camphor, if you please,’’ he could not answer, 
“Mrs. Hoyt, I know that Bach was the greatest musi- 
cian that ever lived and that even modern musicians have 
only begun to learn all he had to teach.” Mrs. Gladwin 
was herself learned in natural science, but he could not say, 
when she asked for cold cream, ‘‘ Mrs. Gladwin, I know all 
about the lemmings, how they are little mice that once in 
seven years travel across whole continents to throw them- 
selves into the sea,” or, “‘The golden plover flies without 
food or rest from the Arctic Circle to Brazil.’"’ He could 
say only, “Yes, Mrs. Hoyt,’’ or ‘Mrs. Gladwin, I have 
ten brands of cold cream.” 

When Mrs. Wyers failed to acknowledge his deep bow, 
or Mrs. Hoyt or Mrs. Gladwin turned away with a busi- 
nesslike ‘‘Good morning,” he let rise from the bottom of 
his heart a spring of bitterness which overflowed his being. 
A man whose emotions were expressed in physical sensa- 
tion would have felt his cheeks burn or would have 
clenched his fists, then would have laughed at his own vio- 
lence. Dallas had no such relief; he conceived a punish- 
ment for Mrs. Wyers, perilous to himself as well as to her. 

All the sunny morning Dallas sat before his typewriter, 
his daybook on one side and his blank bill forms on the 
other. Precise in his ways, he liked the details of business. 
It was exactly one o'clock, and he had reached the W's, 
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when his clerk returned from lunch; and he rose at once 
and put on his overcoat. He preferred the later hour be- 
cause he considered it more correct. 

“* All the prescriptions are ready.”” Heindicated a row of 
bottles wrapped in white paper and each marked with a 
name. His ways with his clerk were kind but short. At 
this moment he had a headache. On Monday night, which 
was New Year’s Eve, he had been kept awake by the ring- 
ing of bells and the blowing of whistles and a loud celebra- 
tion in the hotel where he lived. Last night he worked at 
his accounts until midnight and this morning he began at 
eight o’clock. His nerves were on edge; he saw awaiting 
him upon his return Mrs. Wyers’ long account and felt 
irritation rather than satisfaction. 

At the corner he met Mrs. Wyers herself. She came out 
of the dry-goods store and the sight of her erect figure and 
her grave, beautiful face framed by the high collar of her 
fur coat and a close-fitting fur cap, set his heart throbbing 
and his hand flying to his hat. But, oblivious of his presence, 
Mrs. Wyers crossed to her car, hurrying to open the door for 
a clerk following with a heavy parcel. Dallas had stopped 
short and lifted his hat; he realized 
with blinding anger that he stood like 
an obsequious citizen at attention be- 
fore indifferent royalty. 
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The Queer and 
Stupid Cunning 
of the Writer 
of Anonymous 
Letters Gleamed 
in Dallas’ Byes 


When he returned to his store, his anger had not cooled; 
instead it burned with a far more intense heat. What he 
chose to consider as direct and intentional rudeness was not 
the kindling upon which a flame was built; it was oil poured 
upon a smoldering blaze. He thought with gloating upon 
the punishment he had devised to fit Mrs. Wyers’ crime. 

There were four customers in the store and the clerk was 
slow; but, indifferent to his appealing glance, Dallas went 
straight down the long aisle to his private room. The sun 
was gone and with it all the cheerfulness of the place. A 
plant in the window or a cat asleep on a cushion would 
have brightened it, but Dallas had no faculty for creating 
cheer. He sat down at his machine and began to write: 
Mrs. RicHaRD WYERS: 

DECEMBER 1. 100 Sheets tissue paper. 

30 Sheets holly paper. 
30 Sheets silver paper. 
3 Balls red cord. 
3 Balls green cord. 
Engraving 200 cards. 


“The Next Day He Had an Anonymous Letter — 


a Cruet, Cruet Letter. 


It Broke His Heart" 


The cletk looked in helplessly and apologetically, but 
Dallas wrote on; having finished Wyera, he went to 
Wynne, then Xander, Yates, Yohe, Young, Young, Young, 
and at last to three German Z’s—Ziegler, Zollicoffer and 
Zug. Another person might have been entertained by the 
conjunction, but not Dallas. Resentment was not sof- 
tened; the flame of anger burned more and more brightly 
He sealed the last envelopes and added them to a collection 
in a wire basket. 

Taking a sheet of blank paper, he put it into the ma- 
chine. Until this moment, whatever he had thought in his 
heart, he had never in all his life done anything mean or 
base. But he had meditated continually upon mean and 
base things, and he now committed, without hesitation 
and by writing a few words, an act of shameful wickedness 
and cruelty. The words were, ‘‘ How about the Maine Pen- 
itentiary?"’ He selected from his drawer an envelope, 
blank like the paper, and addressed it to “Mrs. R. P. 
Wiers, Town.” Richard Wyers had no middle name and 
his surname was misspelled—the queer and stupid cunning 
of the writer of anonymous letters gleaned in Dallas’ eyes. 

He lifted the envelope and paper to his nose and sniffed 
them; like all his possessions they smelled of aromatic 
drugs, perfumes and soap. He looked into the store; it 
was empty except for the clerk, who sat at the far-away 
window reading a worthless magazine. 

“Jim,” said Dallas, “mail these bills.” 

As soon as Jim had started, sighing, on his walk of five 
blocks, Dallas rose. He seldom smoked and he discouraged 
smoking in the store, but he took from the case the strong- 
est cigar and lighting it, blew the smoke into the envelope. 
Suddenly his mouth twitched with what on another man’s 
mouth might have been the beginning of a smile and he 
flipped the ashes from the tip of the cigar into the envelope. 
Then he sealed it and put it into his pocket. 


au 


RS. WYERS stood in the hall of her house at the edge 

of Carleon, erect, still as a statue, with her hand on 

the knob of the vestibule door. To the right she could look 

into a low-csiled living room, the apparent length and 

breadth of which were reduced by a grand piano and large 

pieces of fine old furniture, and beyond into a living porch, 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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meant a great strain on Mr. George H. Jay, Agent 

that is to say, he had been straining hard to get hold 
of one for many years without success. But because the 
aix-figure festa consistently continued to evade his many- 
tentacled activities, the genial George had by no means 
lost hepe of getting it down some day and kicking all the 
stuffing out of it when it was comfortably down. 

“Everything comes to him who goes out and slips a 
noose round its tail,” was one of his semifacetious ways of 
telling hie cigar that all would be 
well. Meantime he was content 
with the smaller five-figure trans- 
actions—when he could get any. 

Which he couldn’t--not just at 
present. That would come 

“I consider that the first easen- 
tial to this business is quality,” he 
had been heard to state, 
“and the second is quan- 
tity. Ifyou were te fall 
in a parade, right here 
in Fineh Court, of the 
world’s leading philos- 
ophers, from Plutarch 
te Kenneth Roberts, 
and put the question to 
the whole squad, they 
would agree like one 
man that the father and 
mother of genuine effi- 
ciency are quality and 
quantity. Any man can 
lead both of these essen- 
tials to the water, but it 
takes time —a long 
time—to make ‘em 
drink. Slew work. 
Now, me, I've put the 
quality into my busi- 
ness, That's done. It's 
there. Nothing can al 
ter that. And now I am 
aiming to import the 
quantity. Meantime i 
am not affected with 
swelled head. If i can't 
get six-figure deals | am 
satisfied to bide my time 
and makeshiit with five- 
figure ones. If there 
don't happen to be any 
of those immediately 
available I am not the 
man to aneer at four fig- 
ures. Little fish are 
sweet. I hope the day 
will never dawn when 
I despise a three-figure 
flutter —or, not to labor 
the thing, what's the 
matter with a atraight-out two-figure win? A win isa win, 
ian't it? I am not ashamed to admit that I have had a 
whole lot of one-figure transactions in my time and I want 
to say that, in my opinion, a man who disdains a quick 
little clean-up of even a trifle is not a man likely to figure 
well te the fore when we pass the post in—well, in life’s 
race for the six-figure finish, so to put it.” 

It waa, of courne, the right spirit. 

George H. had tested his theory over and over, and ever 
it fired aweetly on all six. 

Thue the Squire of Finch Court never allowed himself 
to be diverted from the certainty of picking up five pounds 
in order that he might pursue one of the many hundred- 
thousand-pound mirages with which, to any but the clear- 
sighted, the air of London seems positively choked. 

“Lam not a gambier,”’ George would claim occasionally 
when the claiming was free from risk or danger. “And 
when the big fish does come fanning along my way I shall 
be there with my little hook. Yes, indeed—ha-ha! 
Meantime 1 

lt was, of course, somewhat in this frame of mind that, 
having an odd hour to fill, George H. looked in at the big 
auction sale of the furniture and effects of the notorious 
Mr. Andover Crosscut, when this ceremony was decreed 
by the official receiver in bankruptcy. 
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“You Thought You Were Selling Furniture, Didn't You, Mr. Jay? But What We Paid You Six Hundred for Was This!"’ 


Mr. Crosseut had for many years occupied positions of 
trust. Trust, indeed, had been this gentlernan’s specialty 
and many people had noticed it and utilized it. Pre- 
sumably, not caring to trust themselves or being in cir- 
cumstances which rendered it’necessary to trust somebody 
else, these unfortunate folk had trusted the gray-haired, 
quiet-mannered, very gentlemanly old solicitor, Mr. 
Crosscut. 

For many years Andover had trusted himself, but 
a time came when, apparently, he ceased to do so. He 
had departed from his big West End house and his of- 
fices, and rather belated inquiry had revealed the fact 
that practically the whole of the trust funds for which 
he was responsible had been eaten out like a sweet pear 
eaten out by wasps. Mr. Crosscut had left the rind in 
charge of a said to be semiconfidential clerk, Alfred Turn- 
stone. 

Six months’ hard labor was procured, after some effort, 
for Mr. Turnstone for complicity, some said unjustly; but 
nothing of the kind could be done for Mr. Andover Cross- 
eut who, a few weeks after bolting, was proved to have 
died of pneumonia at Boulogne in circumstances of extreme 
poverty. Quite how he had squandered or otherwise dis- 
posed of his plunder was never traced; though, as gentle 
George H. Jay readily perceived when he strolled into the 
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big house where the auction sale was taking place, a very 
respectable portion of the money had been spent on furni- 
ture and effects. 

There were many fine pieces on offer, some first-rate 
pictures, quite a considerable collection of porcelain and 
quite a large number of pretty good fakes. Prices were 
running high, though occasionally a bargain slipped 
through the net of a keen demand. 

Mr. Jay picked up asmall oil paint- 
ing so near to being a real little gem 
by John Constable that the difference 
was hardly worth bothering about, 
provided one could get the signature 
of the man who had painted it—one 

Albert Maggs 
thoroughly oblit- 
erated; and he 
put in a few bids 
for the very hand- 
some, carved 
black-walnut 
writing desk and 
bureau which had 
once adorned the 
small library or 
inner sanctuary 
of the late Mr. 
Crosscut. Mr. 
Jay liked the op- 
ulent appearance 
of this bit of fur- 
nitureand,doubt- 
less in accordance 
with his policy of 
importing all the 
quality he could 
into his business, made 
a mild effort to acquire 
it for his own office. 

But it soared out of 
his reach. It was a com- 
paratively modern 
piece, and when a rather 
attractive and ex- 
tremely well-dressed 
lady with merry eyes 
topped George H.’s bid 
of forty-five pounds 
with a five-pound jump 
to fifty, the gentle crafts- 
man from Finch Court 
laughed a big breezy, 
good-humored laugh, 
shook his head indul- 
gently at his pretty op- 
ponent and stepped off. 
He had a very good- 
looking desk already, 
and though the lady had 
undeniably picked up a 
real bargain, George did 
not feel very hurt about it. He paid for his picture and 
presently strolled back to keep an appointment at his office. 

He had let the incident slide from his mind within ar 
hour, though he was able to recall it without difficulty 
when, maybe a week or ten days later, his frequently con- 
fidential clerk, Gus Golding, entered his office to announce 
that a lady had called and was anxious to be granted the 
boon of a few moments of Mr. Jay’s time and attention. 

“Hum! Puts it nicely, at all events,”’ said George, who 
always appreciated civility. He examined the neat card, 
engraved in copperplate with the name “‘ Lady Courtenay- 
Coke.” The name of a Cannes hotel, below, had been 
struck out and that of the expensive, new, fashionable 
West End hotel—the Lorraine—scribbled in. 

Gentle George H. stared at Gus Golding, who was stand- 
ing more or less to attention, doubtless with a terse sum-up 
of Lady Courtenay-Coke’s appearance and general at- 
mosphere on the tip of his tongue. Indeed, he had already 
begun it, uninvited: 

“She’s a nervy, hair-triggered thoroughbred ——-”’ 

But the Squire of Finch Court stayed him stiffly. 

“Now, Golding, that’s enough. Let me have no flip- 
pancy, d’ye understand? Unless I am mistaken Lady 
Courtenay-Coke is—must be—the wife of General Sir 
Steel Courtenay-Coke who made a reputation some 
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years ago in France. Show her in, boy, show herin! .. . 
Er—did she happen to say what she called about?” 

“Something about wishing to purchase from you the 
writing desk you bought at the sale of the late Mr. 
Andover Crosscut’s furniture, sir,” said Gus eauably. 
“She seems a little—emotional, if I may say so, sir.” 

“Yes, you may say that, Gus,”’ conceded George Henry 
a little absently as he dragged the week-old details of how 
he failed to buy the desk in question back to his memory. 
He dropped his voice a notch or so. 

“Wants to buy my desk that I bought at the sale, does 
she?”’ he mused aloud. ‘‘ Well, we must see about that, 
Gus, my boy—must see what can be done about that. Just 
show her in to me, my boy.” 

He rose, placed a chair and remained standing, the very 
model of a high-class, first-quality agent, to receive the 
caller. 

She was undoubtedly what Mr. Gus Golding had begun 
to call her. A tall, slender, graceful, almost ghostly woman 
who appeared to have lived a good many years in India, 
with the usual results. 

Pale, golden blondes gain nothing from prolonged resi- 
dence in the tropics. 

That insatiable old sultan, the blazing sun of Ind, has 
soaked up more British beauty than Britain can well 
spare—among it that of which Lady Courtenay-Coke un- 
doubtedly had once been the proprietress. Indeed, she was 
far from being displeasing now, for she was graceful and 
sweet, and though the tropics had stolen her first bloom 
they had polished her perfect manner. 

“You will perhaps think it very odd that I should come 
to you, Mr. Jay, in such an informal way,” she began 
when she was seated, “‘but I do not expect to be in Eng- 
land long. I wish to return to France as quickly as possible. 
My husband, General Sir Steel Courtenay-Coke, has just 
sailed from India and I wish to be at Marseilles to welcome 
him home. He is leaving the Service at last.’”’ 

“* After a long and, if I may say so, a highly distinguished 
career,”” added George H. 

She smiled, pleased. 

“They say so, do they not? And it is most gratifying 
to hear and to know—as I do.” 

Her pale, delicate face went grave again. 


“But I wish to talk to you of a more painful matter — 
and one which is, to me, of an almost desperately con- 
fidential nature ——”’ 

“Pardon me, Lady Courtenay-Coke,” said George 
Henry seriously, and locked the door. He did not add that 
his telegraphic address was Privacy, London. The gentle 
one possessed a great gift of discrimination, and his gift 
was advising him emphatically that this was a case calling 
for Style Three of his system—old family lawyer. You 
can’t get genuine quality into an agency business these 
days with one style only. Even the young, who cannot 
hope to be full-fledged members of the Agents’ Guild for 
years to come, know this. 

The lady nodded faintly in approval of Mr. Jay’s pre- 
caution. 

“That, I think, will insure us against any accidental in- 
trusion from outside,” said the gentle one, “and, for 
myself, I may say that probably 80 per cent of the whole 
volume of my business is of a strictly confidential nature.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Jay.” She thought for a moment. 

“T am the only daughter of a man whose name, un- 
happily, is probably familiar to you—the late Mr. Andover 
Crosscut. I wish to say at once that I shall ever believe 
my father to have been gravely misjudged. The reason for 
my belief is simple and easily understood. As you—as 
most people—know, my husband is a very wealthy man. 
He was a great friend of my father’s. They got on admi- 
rably together. If my father had needed money—even a 
very large sum of money—to tide him over any difficult 
time I feel sure he would have asked my husband's aid. 
And I am quite certain that he would have received it.” 

She shook her graceful, classical head slightly. 

“T just wished to say that to you. It has no real bearing 
on the purpose of my visit, but no doubt you understand 
that a man’s daughter might feel it a sort of duty to bring, 
whenever possible, that point to the notice of people who 
have read reports and formed conclusions about him. I 
shall say no more about that.” 

She paused a moment, then added: 

“Whatever may be the truth concerning his affairs, I 
adored him, and you can conceive my feelings when I ar- 
rived from India, to find that all his goods had been dis- 
persed—auctioned—flung to the winds—scattered by the 
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action of the official receiver. Little household gods that I 
knew as a child all gone. I am trying, in the limited time 
at my disposal, to buy some of those things back. No 
doubt you will regard this as sentimental” —Mr. Jay 
gently demurred—“ but that does not matter. I desire to 
do this. And, at the risk of being considered arrogant, | 
can say that I am well capable of paying heavily to satisfy 
my wish. I understand that you purchased at the sale two 
things: One a charming little sketch in oils by Constable, 
and also my father’s favorite writing desk and bureau. 
Will you sell these things back to me, Mr. Jay, naming 
your own price? I—somehow, I just can’t haggle cleverly — 
as I should do, I suppose.” 

George Henry reflected. 

The sketch, of course, was not by John Constable. It 
was by Albert Maggs—and Albert's figure in any market 
was to John’s what a child's air ball is to a passenger 
balloon. 

“Morally, I should undeceive her,”” mused Mr. Jay, 
with extreme rapidity. “Not a doubt of it. But, against 
that, why should I explode her pretty fancy? She believes 
it to be a Constable. I know it to be a copy by Maggs, 
whoever Maggs was. It’s a case of common honesty 
against a desire to make this lady happy by preserving her 
harmless little illusions.” 

It was a great temptation, especially as Albert's name 
had now been skillfully removed by a man in the removal 
business, but gentle George had the right stuff in him, 
somewhere way down on the bedrock. He smiled faintly. 

“T am afraid the picture is not a genuine Constable; it 
is a painting most admirably done in the Constable style, 
but no more than that,”’ he said. 

She looked incredulous, but not disposed to debate it. 

“Oh! Do you think so? I always—but never mind. 
Would you care to part with it? I will give you anything 
in reason—fifty pounds—for it. I have always loved that 
little picture and never dreamed it would—go away.” 

She breathed quickly, George gracefully bowed to the 
inevitable. 

“T beg you not to give the matter another thought, 
dear Lady Courtenay-Coke. Of course, the picture shall 
be yours at whatever value you set upon it—fifty pounds if 
you desire it to be fifty!” 

She was charmed. So was the Squire of Finch Court. 
He had given a couple of pounds for it, so he figured to him- 
self that he had a right to be charmed. He had done a kind 

(Continued on Page &2) 


“On My Money," Said George H. as He Glared at Them. “Like a Lot o’ Cannibais"’ 
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Mfies Laura Turned, Quick as a Fiash. 


“Give Me That,"’ She Says 








zell out the ranch, lock, stock and bar’l, to some 

of these clamoring plutocrat land grabbers and 
buy me a atere like this here, only a heap superior, and 
run Henry out of business,”’ remarked the old bullwhacker. 
‘This thing of tilling the soil when the soil’s froze three 
foot deep gets sort of ancient after a few months of it,” he 
continued. “Right now I don’t know of no place I'd 
sooner be than here.” 

It was comfortable enough in Henry Albien’s store at 
Blueblanket that January morning—if one stayed fairly 
close to the stove. The atmosphere might have been purer, 
owing to the commingled emanations from buffalo and 
wolfskin coata, tobacco, harness dressing, felt boots and the 
kit of salt mackerel that Rod Tunney, Albien’s clerk, had 
just broken open; but it was comfortably warm. Outside, 
wagon wheels squealed painfully as they ground into the 
hard-packed snow of the street and the plank sidewalk 
groaned and crackled under the occasional tread of passing 
feet 

Now and again the door opened to admit a rush of 
zero air and aome fur-muffled, red-nosed customer, who 
would atraightway stamp to the stove, beating together 
numbed hands or removing icicles pendent from his 
mustache aa he came 

“You'd be kindly welcome to run me out,” grumbled the 
stcrekeeper, who, in his official capacity of postmaster, was 
husied in the comparatively arctic region behind the glass- 
fronted pigeenholes. “That ain't your box, Willis,” he 
said brusquely to a sharp-nosed man who was peering 
through the giaas at a post card within. 

“I know it,” replied the sharp-nosed man. “ Lee Canby’'s 
box, ain’t it? Who's this Marg’ret that’s a-writing to him? 
She ain't none of his kin, as I ever heard. I can’t make 
head nor taii of it.” 

“ Mebbe that’s because I was careless enough to lay that 
card so's you had to read it sideways,” observed the store- 
keeper sarcastically. “All is, I reckon you'll have to ask 
Lee to tell you about it. Mebbe he will. He'll tell you 
something, anyway. Mebbe he'll hit you a clip aside o’ the 
head, too, for poking and prying into his business—like I 
would if it was me.” 
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Willis received this reproof stolidly enough, to all ap- 
pearance, but he departed very soon after, whereupon the 
old bullwhacker remonstrated with the storekeeper for his 
harshness. 

“Because he didn’t poke, as you might say, nor yet pry 
anything, Henry. Neighborly interest is what it was, and 
while the reading of post cards is your official priv’lege, it 
ain't exclusive, and other folks has the same right if they 
get a chance, way I look at it.” 

“Not in public, openly and shamelessly, Mr. Stegg,” 
argued Lon Selby, the district attorney, who had just re- 
ceived his mail. “‘I admit that there is no statutory in- 
junction against the practice, and omnia delicta in aperto 
leviora sunt, which is to say that the open commission of a 
crime is to be considered a mitigating circumstance; but 
there is a certain indelicacy about that openness that I, 
personally, find revolting—almost criminal. I feel sure 
that, privilege or no privilege, our worthy postmaster 
wei ld not be guilty of such a thing. No, no, he would 
exercise his undeniable right in decent privacy —wouldn't 
you, Henry?” 

Albien replied that he "tended strictly to his own busi- 
ness and allowed other folks to "tend to theirn. He then 
came from behind the screen, filled the fiercely glowing 
maw of the big stove with huge pine sticks and proceeded 
to toast his back. 

“There may be something in what you say,” the old 
bullwhacker resumed, addressing Selby. “Anyway, post 
cards is what I always think of when I give myself up to 
enviousness of Henry. It’s surprising what interesting 
reading matter some folks will put on one of them things, 
and Henry gets em going and coming.” 

“Which makes him a well-posted man,” said Selby 
with an apologetic smile. 


Said the old bullwhacker: I've got to admit that I'm a 
considerable like Roscoe Glaub, who used to run a oyster, 
ice-cream, soft-drink and pool parlor in Minnekahta in an 
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early day. Roscoe was certainly plumb full of neigh- 

borly interest. If the Minnekahta folks had had 

anyways near the thirst for ginger pop that he had for 

knowledge, he’d have made an independent fortune 
from that department alone. He was what you'd call a 
mine of information, that boy. I don’t say the output run 
a high per cent of truth to the ton, but it was free-milling 
and the hoist worked double shift, day and night. Give and 
take was his motto. He'd pump a man until he sucked dry 
and then he’d open the floodgates of his dammed-up—and 
down—tidings and hearsay and pers’nal observation and 
let ’er gush until you was drenched to the bone. 

He was a single man, about thirty, with eyes that was 
all red around the rims, like he’d been keeping 'em too 
long at drafty keyholes, and eyebrows curved up ’s if he 
hadn't got over being s’prised at what he seen while so 
occupied. His ears was like most anybody’s ears, but a 
jack rabbit’s wasn’t no better as far’s hearing from all 
directions went. Similar, his nose was a snub, but he 
managed to poke it into any kind of a pinhole of other 
folks’ business. 

Yes, sir, Roscoe sure had an inquiring mind, and it 
ain’t no mystery to me why both of his parents died on 
him before he was four years old. There ain’t a shadow 
of a doubt in my mind that they tried to answer the 
questions he ast ’em. 

It was in the summer of '83 that I was in his place one 
evening with Lon Duffy, our popular county treasurer. I 
was learning Lon the real inwardness and science of pool, a 
game that he had the vain delusions of thinking he knew 
all the fine points of. Roscoe was holding down one of the 
chairs, a-watching my amazing exhibition of superb skill 
and struck dumb by it for the time being, when Carl 
Vedder happened in with the news that a lady name of 
Miss Laura Macy had come in on the stage from Ioway 
about an hour previous and was a-going to instruct the 
rising generation of School Deestrict Number Six. 

I looked to see Roscoe plumb excited, but he was as ca’m 
as cold cabbage. 

“Something must have happened to start her a couple 
of days earlier than what she wrote,” he says. “I'd like 
mighty well to know what it was.” 
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Lon blew the loose chalk from the cue he was still hoping 
to get a chance to use, and spoke up. 

“*Maybe her Uncle Ebenezer’s wife allowed she wasn’t 
a-going to put up with her no two days longer,” he says. 
“The circumstances being what they was, she prob’ly told 
Uncle Eben that aura would either get out right away 
or she’d go herself and that was all there was to it.” 

Roscoe pricked up his ears. “Hey?” he says. ‘“ What’s 
that? What do you know about her, Lon?” 

“Not a single solitary gol-darned thing,” replied Alonzo, 
heaving a deep sigh as I pocketed the last ball. ‘I never 
heard tell of the lady in all my born days. I was just 
guessing at hap-random, as it were; but it might be worth 
something to you as a theery to work on.” 

“Smart as a mustard poultice, ain't you?”’ says Roscoe. 
“Well, I don’t guess about things myself. She wrote 
Juliana Harper that she’d be here on the eighth and this 
ain’t but the sixth. She’s twenty-eight years old, Juliana 
says, and a brunette, and she’s taught school since she was 
eighteen. Her father went to school with Dan Goss, 
Juliana’s father, and they always went on toots together, 
Juliana says, which was how come she got the job; but 
I had it from Bill King that Sol Cheever kicked like a bay 
steer at the board meeting. Sol wanted to slip his girl 
Milly in on s permit, but Goss come out on top. He told 
Sol he didn’t b’lieve in giving Milly a permit to learn the 
young ones to spell g’ography with aj, like she done at the 
spell-down on Gooseneck, and Sol made a pass at him and 
Dan picked up a chair and busted a leg of it on one of the 
desks, owing to Sol dodging, and then Adams and Ferry 
got hold of 'em and got ’em ca’med down, and they took a 
vote and gave the job to this here Miss Laura Macy. 
King says it was a cinch that they would, Goss holding a 
couple of chattel mortgages on the board—one of fifty 
dollars on Ferry’s work team and the other on Billy Adams’ 
mower and rake for a hundred. I ain’t had a chance yet to 
see if them mortgages is on record, but I’m a-going to find 
out. You know anything about it, Lon?” 

““Only what I hear,”’ says Alonzo. 

““What do you hear?” Roscce asks him. 

“‘ All kinds of things when I happen in this here joint,” 
says Lon. ‘‘But regarding them mortgages you speak 
of —— Now I wonder if I better tell it. Well, if you won’t 
let it go no further, Roscoe, I ain’t heard nothing whatso- 
ever; but I expect to, mebbe, and when I do I'll make a 
particular point of keeping my fool mouth shut about it, 
Roscoe.” 

“That’s your priv’lege,”” snaps Roscoe. “You got it 
right about that mouth of yours, to my notion. Are you 


a-going to watch Mr. Stegg play another game at your 
expense, or are you quitting?” 

“I’m quitting now, Roscoe, and I'll make a financial 
settlement with you now,” Lon says, and paid him for the 
games and the cigars he’d lost to me and the cigars for the 
crowd, which he set up in his free-handed way; after 
which we left together. 

As we walked down the street together, I allowed that 
Roscoe Glaub seemed to be about the only man in the 
county that Lon didn’t care two whoops whether he loved 
him or not, and Lon laughed. He had a laugh that it done 
a person good to listen to. He seemed to put his heart into 
it, whether it was a chuckle or a right out haw-haw. 

“You reckon?” he says. “‘ Well, I own up that I'd as lief 
have folks think well of me as not, and I ain’t a-going out 
of my way none to get myself disliked; but Brother Roscoe 
certainly makes me feel real peevish at times, them times 
being when I’m brought into contact with him or happen 
to think of him. Why in thunder can’t he ’tend to his own 
business and not be everlastingly poking and prying 
around about schoolma’ams and chattel mortgages and 
fam’ly matters and blabbing ‘em to the four winds of 
heaven and all and sundry? I reckon he’s got his good 
points—most of us have—and some that ain’t so good; 
but the way I look at it is speak no evil, and if you happen 
to catch a man nekked loan him a blanket. I may be 
right and I may be wrong, but that’s the way I look at it.” 

“A right charitable way,” says I. 

“And what of it if that Greenway young one is red- 
headed is what I say,”’ he went on, sort of warming up. 
“Just because Walt Greenway and his woman is dark- 
complected ain’t no sign. You know and I know that a 
clubfoot or a crazy streak or red hair will skip three-four 
generations in a fam’ly ever’ oncet in a while and then crop 
out again. Anybody knows that. It might have been in 
Walt’s fam’ly or it might have been in hers, and it takes an 
evil-minded, dirty-tongued, sore-eyed, snooping son of a 
scavenger to go around hinting and insinuating anything 
else. Walt’s a good friend of mine and his wife’s a fine 
lady, and it makes me hot under the collar and puts me 
off my pool game to hear them slurs. I ought to have bent 
that cue over his head, anyway. And letting on that he 
didn’t mean nothing!” 

“It’s disgusting,”’ I agrees. “‘The breath of scandal sure 
needs cloves or some sort of a mouth wash,” I went on. “I 
reckon its unpleasantness is what makes us all shun 
Roscoe the way we don’t when we want to know what’s 
a-going on in the world that Mr. Richard K. Fox has 
missed. So there’s a new girl in town! A brunette too!” 


“That suits me,” says Lon, joking. “I reckon I'll have 
to call on Juliana Harper and see what she’s got to offer 
Time I was settling down, Sam—high time. This here 
ramming around in single cussedness has gone about far 
enough. I lost a dollar six bits in a poker game less’n a 
week ago and it set me to thinking. Also it ain't a month 
past when I took a drink of this here liquid damnation that 
Pat calls Monongahela rye. Tell you what, Sam, let’s you 
and me go and ask Pat for another, just to show you, and 
to take the taste of Roscoe Glaub out of our mouths.” 

Under the circumstances, I judged it best to humor him, 
so we turned into the Eagle Bird, where we was received 
with shouts of welcome. It’s a great thing to be popular. 
Even Pat Monahan’s hardwood face broke into a kind of a 
grin at the sight of us; and yet, while I didn’t carry my 
modesty to no excess in them days, I didn’t flatter myself 
that all these here ovations was on my account; and when 
Lon took his hat off his curly red head and bowed his 
acknowledgments I didn’t consider it nes’ry to expose my 
own cabeza. 

The next minute there was a line-up of all present, and 
from that on there was several, with Lon laughing and 
joking and the life of the party and the center of attrac- 
tion—and most generally the feller that picked up the 
change Pat slapped down on the bar. Half an hour or so 
after that, Lon and Koy Bennington, the cow king, and 
Judge Barlow and Willis Freer adjourned to the little back 
room, where I wouldn’t wonder if Lon didn’t risk losing 
another dollar six bits. Myself, I left then. 

You don’t want to get the idee that Lon was one of these 
here whoop-er-up-Eliza-Jane profligates that ain’t happy 
if they ain’t wallering in husks. No, sir! He could take a 
drink or he could let it alone in a way that wouldn't cause 
no hard feelings, and he was most generally in bed at Ma 
Watson’s, where he bearded, hy ten or eleven o’clock, and 
down at his office in the courthouse by eight the next 
morning, staying there until noon. Him and Harvey 
Dixon was in partners in real estate, not’ry public, loans, 
life, hail and fire insurance; and, afternoons, Lon went 
over to the op’ry house block, opposite Roscoe's, where 
him and Harvey was located, and Harvey went over to the 
courthouse and acted as deputy treasurer if anybody 
needed that kind of action. That wasn't so often, account 
of most people preferring to deal with Lon direct. Not but 
Harvey wasn't a right nice boy and smart enough in his 
quiet way, but he didn’t like to have his back slapped and 
wasn’t much given to joking, and if he knew any good 
stories he didn't tell 'em. 

(Continued on Page 142) 




















“Te'seses Ros«s+sa+ssscoe Glaub,"" She Hisses in My Ear, 


And With That She Conducks Me Into the Room Where Roscoe Sat on a Chair Drawed Up Clost to the Sofa 
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The Taree Greces — From Three Duncan Dancers 
by Marie Kerbet 


Milo. Beyond that it hasn't much significance. The 
sculptor is pictured, if he is pictured at all, as a nebu- 
lous figure in a much clayed smock, who does nothing but 
turn out modern translations of that lovely lady for 
benevoient art museums. If they only knew the broad 
field covered, the 
accurate business 


T THE uninitiated, sculpture means the Venus de 
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which a sculptor must go through to get his start and 
stand, that make a most interesting tale and are the 
concern of this article. 

Sculptors will tell you, and without much coaxing, 
that theirs is the most difficult of the art businesses. Like 
other artists— painters, composers and so on—they must 
have other instincts besides the creative if they wish to 
become known—and to eat. The technical, one might 
almost say the physical, side of sculpture is so compli- 
cated to begin with that a smooth brow can become 
ineradicably wrinkled in no time at all. Granted the 
major premise of talent, genius or what have you, the 
modeling into clay, the casting into plaster or bronze, 
and the hewing of shapes from reluctant marble are 
distinct and intricate arts in 
themselves. The ensuing cries of 
blame or praise follow long after 
inspiration is born. 

When a piece of music is writ- 
ten, itis ready to be played; when 
a painting has been produced by 
some magic mixture of color and 
canvas, it is finished; but when 
the first draft of a piece of sculp- 
ture is completed, it in most 
cases represents not half of the 
total amount of work to be done. 

Usually the original is made of 

common clay, which cracks or 

crumbles at a cross look, to say nothing of a 

harsh gesture. So the next step for the sculptor 

is to see that his work attains a more end.":'¢ 

form, and if he is wise he will stick to business 

and be present at all the turns in the road tw 

permanency. After clay comes plaster, not ex- 
pensive in itself but a most delicate material to work 
in and costly in the amount of time it demands. 
Certain men do model directly in plaster, but the 
swiftness with which it hardens makes it much 
more impractical than clay. which can be kept 
damp indefinitely. 


I saw Paul Manship, one of the great hopes of American 
sculptural art, in his studio a few weeks ago. A beautiful 
portrait head was just emerging from the casting in shining 
white plaster. Although Mr. Manship had a most com- 
petent assistant, he was attending to the last mechanical 
details of strengthening the inside of the bust with wet 
plaster and cloth himself. 

Bronze after plaster, and the next time you pause to 
look at some lithe-limbed dancing figure at the museum, 
please to remember what the poor sculptor has gone 
through, The plaster cast goes to a bronze foundry, and 
here the artist is in need of a rather good knowledge of 
processes as well as a watchful eye and an executive sense 
if he wants his work to look like his idea of it. A mold is 

made from the plaster in a highly par- 
ticular kind of earth and into this the 
molten metal is poured, to solidify into 
the conception of the artist. For impor- 
tant pieces the sculptor tries to be pres- 
ent the whole time. 


Material Troubles 


ERHAPS it isn’t quite fair to quote 
one sculptor who, slurring an oblivi- 
ous public, said that most people thought 
a bronze statue was carved directly out 
of bronze; but it does seem to 
be part of the American credo 
that to produce a marble figure 
all you need to do is to take 
your mental image and a sharp 
chisel, and start in on the lower 
left-hand corner of a six-foot 
block of Carrara marble. 
It is true that there are a few 
masters blessed with such di- 
vine powers of execution that they can work in their 
ultimate medium, and a few intrepid amateurs of 
wealth who are willing to put down a spoiled $500 
block of marble to profit and loss, but only afew. The 
almost universal 
practice is to hew 








transactions in- 
volved, the astute 
salesmanship em- 
ployed in modern 
sculpture they 
might well pro- 
mete it tothe rank 
of infant industry. 

its scope ranges 
from a panorama 
carved out of a 
mountainside to a 
minute model for 
a new coin, It in- 
cludes fountains 
and finger bowls, 
monuments and 
motor-car figures, 
plaster-of-Paria 
religious images 
at a dollar, marble 
saints for dream- 
ing Gothic cathe- 
drals at $10,000. 
It includes book 
enda and stone 
friezes, memorials 
to the dead, por- 
trait busts of the 
living, eandie- 
sticks and queens, 


Difficulties 


QomME of these, 
\ of course, soon 
grow beyond the 
creator. When the 
model becemes a 
manufactured ar- 
ticle it is out of the 
seuiptor's hands 





the marble from 
the clay model 
with a mathemat- 
ical exactitude, 
using a pointing 
instrument which 
measures each de- 
tail and marks ev- 
ery inch of the 
way. 

Getting a start 
in the business of 
sculpture is as fas- 
cinatingasthe first 
steps to steel mag- 
nate-ism and re- 
quires even more 
subtlety. It’s very 
hard forthe young 
sculptor to decide 
on a_ vulnerable 
peint in society 
into which he may 
insert his wedge. 
A mere steady ap- 
plication to work 
and polishing up 
the handle of the 
big front door 
aren’t enough to 
get one’s products 
out of the studio 
into the drawing- 
room, the mu- 
seum, the garden, 
or whatever spot a 
good piece of 
sculpture finds a 
safe resting placc. 

To begin with, 
the odds are 
against him, and 








except for royai- 


perhaps the 


ties. It is the The St..Nazaire Memorial, by Gertrude Vanderbditt Whitney, St.«Nazaire, France (Continued on 


direct processes 


Above — Atalanta, a Figure in Bronze by Paul Manship 
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Americans and We English 
Flow We Entertain Ourselves and Each Other 


HE art of enter- 
7 taining is to be en- 
tertained,”’ said 
Lord Palmerston, in 


By ROSITA FORBES 


and leave it inthe hali— 
“Mr. So and So would 
like to ride with Mrs. 
Somebody else at such 





the days of dowagers, 
waists and manners. 
Nowadays none of these 
exist, and, alas, the idea 
that a party is given 
for amusement is also 
fast disappearing. En- 
tertaining in England 
is an obligation, a habit, 
a matter of politics or 
expectancy —it may 
even be a revenge—but 
the last thing it is in- 
tended todois toamuse. 

Here is one of the 
salient differences be- 
tween our parties and 
yours. “Anything on 
tonight? Fine! We 
will have a time, then,” 
says the American 
woman. ‘‘ Heavens! 
Another show! Oh, 
well, we need only stay 
a moment— it’s certain 
to be deadly,”’ remark 
my country folk under 
thesame circumstances. 
You go to a party de- 
termined to enjoy your- 
selves,and youdo. We 
go there equally deter- 
mined to be bored, and 
we are! 

That’s why enter- 
taining in America has 
a zest which it lacks in 





and such an hour” 
but I've always fancied 
that, unless you were 2 
duchess or the very lat- 
est freak, the order 
would be translated: 
“Two horses for Rooms 
53 and 101.” 

Of course there are 
certain houses which 
strugglé against this 
tradition of “Live and 
let live.” Mrs. Wiifrid 
Ashley, wife of one of 
our ministers and very 
beautiful stepmother of 
Lady Louis Mountbat- 
ten, tries to bring a more 
personal note into her 
famous week-end par- 
ties. She is always 
teased about her note- 
books, which match the 
color of her frocks. In 
them she scribbles at 
random, what her 
guests want to do, what 
they need to do it with, 
and so on. 


The Color Motif 


ROADLANDS is a 
divine place to stay 
at, with its three great 
Adam saloons and its 
green-and-white Adam 
dairy, turned into a tea 











England. Fundamen- 
tally, you delightful 
people want to be en- 
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Lowther Castie, the Property of 





the Earl and C t of L 
tertained. We want to 

be left alone. You are so full of energy and zip, so keen on 
getting the most out of life, that you like meeting new 
people. ‘‘It’s great,” you feel. “They may be able to 
tell us something.”’ In England we put out all our prickles 
at the thought of strangers. ‘‘ What on earth can we talk 
to them about?” we wonder. 

I don’t mean we’re not hospitable. We are, but from a 
sense of duty, not pleasure. A visitor, to America, is possi- 
ble treasure-trove, to England he is a bomb which will 
probably explode. You like sharing your friends or your 
discoveries. We like keeping them to ourselves. It is 
amusing, the different way we treat letters of introduction. 
If a foreigner brings one to an American hostess, she hurries 
to give a party specially for the stranger. She asks her 
nicest friends to help give her new acquaintance a good 
time. If someone brings us an introduction, we invite him 
or her to feed with us alone. I don’t think it is entirely 
egotism which makes us think he wants to see us, not our 
friends. It’s also because we don’t want to share him. We 
want to have first dip in the lucky bag ourselves. 


Live-and:Let-Live Week-Ends 


E NEVER give parties for people, unless it is a 

dance for a debutante. We fling our reasonless en- 
tertainments pellmell into the maelstrom of an indifferent 
society. You are wiser. You give the personal touch to 
your lunches and dinners by building them round one par- 
ticular friend, and surely such charming flattery must make 
of that central figure, if only for the moment, a worthwhile 
personality. 

The most an English hostess considers she can give her 
guests is her absence; the least is the elimination of her 
personality. I have often spent a week-end in a house 
without exchanging half a dozen sentences with my hostess. 
In order to make our guests feel at home, we leave them 
entirely to themselves. We don’t try to entertain them. 
The English week-end, which is an institution with us, is in 
the nature of a general collapse after a week of obligatory 
amusement. The women aren’t expected to appear till 
lunch. If they feel very energetic, they can play a little 
damp tennis afterward, or desultory mah-jongg between a 
formal tea, decorated with the latest and least thing in 
frocks, and dinner. Afterward, everyone dances, the young 
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and the old, the corpulent and the shadowy, to radio music 
which suddenly turns into a sermon or an S$ O §. I don’t 
think we’ve quite mastered the radio in England. 

The epic illustration of such parties is one at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, Lord Fitzwilliams’ place, where there is a 
room for every day of the year, and several over. Two 
women visited me on a Monday in London. 

“Where have you come from?” I asked, ‘‘ Wentworth,” 
said one. “Such a crowd. We had a great time.”’ The 
other interrupted, ‘‘ My dear, were you there too? So was 
I, but I never saw you. How amusing!” 

Meals are movable feasts at Wentworth. You can 
have them at any hour you like and in any of half a dozen 
dining rooms. Dinner is scattered in separate rooms at 
separate tables. The bridgers, the dancers, the flirtatious 
can have a wing for each of their particular occupations. If 
you want to do anything, you write it on a piece of paper 


house. The chef is an 
artist and so is the tloral 
decorator, but the sym- 
phonies of flowers and food are carefully coiirdinated in a 
color scheme with the hostess’ clothes—rather an amus- 
ing idea, don’t you think, to have a mousse de caneton that 
exactly matches the autumn leaves on the table and your 
russet-brown kasha? 

At Broadlands you can do anything you like, in any way 
you like, but you are advised not to fish unless you know 
the river. A sporting statesman disregarded the uncertain 
state of the banks; and his host, on a morning stroll, was 

(Continued on Page 114) 


At Left —A Glimpse of Giamis 
Castle From the East side 
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IDA acted outrageously; 
but no matter how eman- 
cipated and radical and 


intellectual a woman may be, 
one may still find an aboriginal 
savage lurking down in her deep- 
est subceliar. Vide herself was 
educated se far above that pri- 
meval inheritance that she was 
unaware of its presence even 
when it emerged and took com- 
mend, She called her tomahawk 
swinging righieous protest, or 
aome such nonsense, and never 
suspected that the ancient “ hell 
hath no fury” could apply to 
Vida Throckmorton, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D., assistant to the 
curator of the Brewster Mu- 
geum. The one trace of her 
modernity, persisting through 
the thick of the combat, was a 
reluctant, angry conscious- 
ness—-grinning out at her like a 
skull —that it was funny. 
There was some excuse for 
Vida, for she had been misread- 
ing Preston Clark for ten com- 
pletely happy years. Vida 
thought what she thought with 
seh complete conviction that 
she was alwaya startled when 
she woke up to disagreement, 
And Preston was always so glad 
to see her, so pleased to talk 
with her a whole evening 
through while Rosemary sat by, 
knitting or darning for Narcissa, 
placidly content to have her 
husband amused. 
Theirarrangement,which had 
its obvious dangers, had worked 
flawlessly. By buying from 
them the front bedroom and 
bath on the second floor, Vida 
had made it possible for the 
Clarke to buy the house, and at 
the same time had provided her- 
self with a home. Vida was 
Rosemary's cousin. Her work 
kept her awey all day. She in- 
stalled an electric plate or two 
and prepared such meals as she 
did not take out, But for her 
quiet entrances and exits, they 
need not have known she was 
there, In all the ten years her 
tact was perfect; she never came 
into their rooms uninvited. And 








through a laugh, sounded like 
understanding. How could he 
not have meant it? How could 
the radiant intercourse of that 
long evening have been to him 
only plain talk? 

Of course, he was very busy, 
getting fresh notes in order for 
his classes. Preston could make 
even sophomores sit up over 
ancient history. For several 
days Vida scarcely saw him, but 
her high security was untar- 
nished. Sunday afternoon, as 
she came in from posting a let- 
ter, his voice called to her from 
the library: 

“That you, Vida? 
will you?” 

She pushed back the door and 
found him wreathed in drifts of 
tobacco smoke, windows tight 
shut against the gentle Septem- 
ber air. 

‘Well, if he likes it that 
way ” was her indulgent 
comment as she closed the door 
after her and cleared a chair of 
books. 

“Want me?” she asked, 
meaning just that, and enjcying 
her own audacity. 

He missed it. ‘This Jimmy 
business is going at a fearful 
pace,” he complained. “It’s 
all telegrams and long-distance 
telephoning. Imagine yelling 
from here to Virginia, ‘I do, 
darling,’ and ‘ Forever, Jimmy!’ 
Wouldn’t you think they’d write 
it?”’ 

Vida said that she would 
rather hear it than read it, her- 
self, but Preston scarcely took 
thatin. He had rather asingle- 
track mind. 

“Well, they will marry, of 
course, and I’ve got to buy your 
room,” he went on. ‘And yet, 
with the trip and the wedding, I 
don’t just know how I’m going 
to pay for it this year.” 

She saw a funny male scruple, 
laughed at it and gloriously took 
the plunge. 

“Oh, what does it matter 
which of us owns it?” she ex- 
claimed. “‘Won’t it simply be 
ours?” 


Come in, 








more and more they had way- 
laid her, called for her, sent Nar- 
clasa to bring her down. 

“ Preston does so love arguing with you,”’ Rosemary said 
complacently; and Vida, living a life of strong secret ex- 
citement, kept with exact rectitude the laws of loyalty, 
but marveled that even such a white rabbit of a nonentity 
could be so unaware of danger. 

She was proud of the perfection with which she and 
Preston had carried it through. Never one revealing look, 
ene contraband word or touch, had passed between them. 
Their work took them into the same regions; they read 
each other their papers and monographs, ran to each other 
with new discoveries, encouraged and supplemented each 
other as only true mates can; and Vida, keenly aware of 
this, could be content in their abnegation. 

She went strongly about her life those ten years; her 
eves had a vital shine, her step a conquering power. When 
such bold spirits as might have cared for her tried to come 
nearer, they found her as closed to them as though she 
were happily married. Narcissa grew from a sweet little 
girl of seven to a atill sweet but commonplace young girl of 
seventeen, and Vida realized that Preston's life outside of 
the university would have been a dreary waste but for her 
dynamic presence. He was always lovely to Rosemary 
he would be, Vida could not know how completely the 
subject of marriage had been closed for Preston the day he 
married. And neither she nor he dreamed that for ten 
perfectly satisfactory years Preston, the most moral of 
scholarly gentlemen, had enjoyed two wives—-the com- 
fortable mate and the intellectual companion. 

Vide was away on her vacation when Rosemary fell ill 
and died. Rushing home, she found Preston and Narcissa 


“Want Me?" She Asked, Meaning Just That, and Enjoying Her Own Audacity 


bewildered, touchingly dependent, and packed them off to 
Greece for Preston's sabbatical year. For Vida it was a 
year of unclouded joy. She and Preston wrote long inter- 
esting letters that could have been shown to anybody, 
keeping up the decent barriers until a suitable time should 
set them free, and Vida as scrupulously kept to her corner 
of the empty house; but sometimes she paused in a door- 
way to make happy plans. Rosemary’s idea of furnishing 
had been to have exactly what other nice women had. 
Not even in sofa cushions had she been a pioneer. 

Preston came back steeped in the peace of ancient cities 
and dead civilizations. He had a large, smooth, kindly 
face, with dusty-brown hair, thinning on top but breaking 
into a fringe of tight little curls at the back, and to hear his 
rich voice speaking through a laugh was to love him. His 
faults of carelessness, forgetfulness, obliviousness, were 
humorously dear to Vida; she couid be present-minded for 
both. That first night they sat and beamed at each other 
in the joy of reunion. Preston had quarried deeply-in the 
past, and Narcissa had been most frightfully bored until 
she had picked up an admirer. The name of Jimmy came 
in very often. Damascus, to Narcissa, was the place where 
Jimmy fell off his donkey. After dinner she had to go and 
write to Jimmy. 

“I’m afraid it’s serious,”’ her father admitted, looking 
after her with fond, uncritical eyes. Then he'smiled at 
Vida. “And that leaves us with a problem,” he admitted. 

Vida could be demure. 

“I dare say we shall find some way to settle it,” 
with calm meaning, and Preston's “I hope so,” 


she said 
spoken 


He started as though she had 
struck him, and for an awful 
naked moment a panic fright 
looked out at her. His “Ours?’’ was like an upraised arm 
warding her off. 

In all her sinking being Vida knew the old feminine in- 
stinct to retreat and smooth and hide; then her radical 
spirit straightened up to the test. 

“T theught you cared for me,” she said with grieved 
directness. “‘I have always cared for you, and I thought 
you felt it too.” 

Preston went red, then white. 
dreamed—I couldn’t-—I—I ——” 

She broke in on his stammering. “Preston, don’t be so 
silly! I’m not ashamed of loving you. It has been won- 
derful.”” She looked handsome through the sheer force of 
her truth. “If I have been mistaken—well, that is hard on 
me, but you don’t need to suffer.” 

He did suffer, absurdly. He had to wipe his forehead, 
and his hand visibly shook. 

“T’ve been to blame. I’m such a blind bat—perfect fool 
about such things. I can’t tell you, Vida, how much I— 
I care—admire ——”’ 

“T know. I am sure you feel everything that is kind 
and appropriate.”” That sounded bitter and she pulled her- 
self up, though the pain was growing very bad. “It’s 
stupid of you not to want it,” she said, rising. ‘‘I’m ex- 
actly the right person. But we don’t have to make a fuss 
about it.”” She went over to him, took his hand in both 
hers and smiled down into his distressed eyes. ‘I’m com- 
ing in to see you every day until you get over this perfectly 
foolish embarrassment. Good heavens, man, this is 1925!” 

(Continued on Page 158) 


“My dear girl, I never 
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THE EEL 


\ K TELL, Dean,”’ said Howard Bagley to his law part- 

ner, “I think we have finally got the Eel. By this 

time tonight we ought to have a nice, neat little 

sailor’s knot tied in the Eel’s tail, and personally I want to 

stand on the courthouse steps and swing him around my 
head about eight times.” 

“‘Darned if I do,”’ remarked Dean, smiling. 
he’d bite even then.” 

Bagley began gathering together the papers on his desk 
and placing them in order in his leather brief case. He was 
a short, stout, active man, with expressive, alert brown 
eyes, and now his quick movements showed eagerness. 
Through a haze of pipe smoke Dean glanced at him from 
time to time with affection and approval. Dean was very 
tall and very thin, a man of slow movements, who took a 
long-range view of life through sleepy blue eyes. 

Finally he asked, ‘Does Parsons want us to undertake 
disbarment proceedings against the Eel?” 

“‘ Absolutely,”’ was the prompt reply. ‘Just as soon as 
this trial is over we are to get busy. Also he wants us to 
offer the grand jury an opportunity to indict Doctor Fleet; 
that is, of course, if the doctor stands pat on his testimony. 
Fleet is just as bad as the Eel. They work together.” 

“No doubt about that,’”’ Dean mumbled. 

Bagley looked at his watch. Nine o’clock. The trial was 
scheduled to begin at ten. Stanley Parsons, general coun- 
sel for the Q. & O., was about due. He had come from St. 
Louis to be with Dean and Bagley during the trial. They 
were local counsel for the railroad and therefore under his 
general supervision. 

Before Bagley had replaced his watch in his pocket, Miss 
Brewer, the stenographer, opened the door to the private 
office and announced Mr. Parsons. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. 
ready?’”’ Dean and Bagley nodded. ‘Photographs here?” 
he continued. Again they nodded. ‘“‘Let me see them.” 
Mr. Bagley opened his brief case and produced twelve en- 
larged photographs, each about ten by twelve inches. 
While examining them Mr. Parsons shook his head and 


“T believe 


“Everything 
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chuckled. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “if these don’t hang the Eel, 
then I don’t know what would.” 

“We've got him, all right, this time,” declared Bagley, 
patting his brief case. 

“Are the detectives here?’’ continued the general coun- 
sel, ‘And the photographer who made these? In other 
words, gentlemen, is everything absolutely set and ready?” 

“We're rearing to go,”’ Bagley replied, with a smile. 

“That’s fine,”” commented the general counsel, and he 
looked at his watch. Ten minutes after nine. Then he 
looked at Dean, who was tilted back comfortably in his 
desk chair, plucking pensively at the hairs on the back of 
his left hand. “Dean,” he said, “you are not much given 
te going off half cocked; tell me what you think about this 
case. Have we got the Eel sewed up this time? That shy- 
ster has cost this company, all told, about a quarter of a 
million dollars. Do you think we've got him?” 

Dean, as usual, continued for a few moments to pluck at 
his left hand, apparently lost in meditation. In the court 
room it was his custom to slouch down behind his quick- 
witted partner, close his eyes and take no part in the trial. 
Afterward, however, he could prepare a statement of facts 
or argue the case on appeal without notes. 

“There is one thing the Eel could do, Mr. Parsons, that 
might let him out,” Dean finally said. ‘He might plead 
surprise and throw up the case. But I don’t think he'll do 
it. He hasn’t got that much sense. He’s a gamecock and a 
fighter; shrewd, always on the offensive, but not much 
brains, in spite of his reputation. Having a bad case is 
nothing new in his experience.” 

“You said something then, Dean,”’ Bagley commented. 

“TI hope you’re right,” remarked Parsons. ‘The Lord 
knows we've had about all of that fellow we can stand. . . . 
Well, gentlemen, let’s be getting under way. The detec- 
tives, I believe, are safely under cover?"’ Bagley nodded. 
“That’s fine. We’re in for an eventful day, gentlemen, and 
I don’t mind admitting that I’m excited. There has been 
wonderful codperation by all departments on this case. 
Shall we start?” 
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The three went out together, Bagley and Parsons, who 
were about the same size, walking rapidly side by side, 
Dean, who suggested a lead pencil and took long strides, 
bringing up the rear. 

“Right on the dot,” said Mr. Parsons, consulting his 
watch as they entered the court room. Dean and Bagley 
placed their brief cases on the large table provided for the 
attorneys. Then they sat down, Bagley in front, where he 
would face the witnesses, Dean close behind him se he 
could whisper advice, Parsons four or five feet behind Dean. 

As Judge Davis mounted the bench the three attorneys 
rose and bowed. A few seconds later William Boyd, ecoun- 
sel for the plaintiff, hurried forward through the center 
aisle and took his seat at the side of the table opposite to 
Mr. Bagley. There was a stir among the hundred spec- 
tators when he appeared, a sort of buzzing, ‘as though 
many persons were pointing him out and telling who he 
was. To the court-room crowds William Boyd was Battling 
Billy; among lawyers, however, he was known far and 
wide as the Eel. It was an accepted popular tradition that 
he had not lost a case during seven years, and though the 
tradition was not true, it indicates more clearly than actual 
facts the theatrical personality of the man. Even when 
opening his brief case he seemed to hold the center of the 
stage; the crowd watched him as though this were u very 
strategic move that instantly gained him a point. Then he 
swept his fingers through his flowing mane of black hair, 
parted far over to one side, and that gesture seemed to 
win another point. Even the prospective jurors, waiting 
to be sworn in, looked at him expectantly. 

At first glance William Boyd appeared to be a strikingly 
handsome man and probably most observers never revised 
their first impression. He was one of the type that nar- 
rowly misses classic beauty, the blemish being not so much 
a matter of dimensions or coloring as of expression. There 
were animal qualities in that face, a certain low coarseness. 
During a cross-examination his eyes were those of the fox, 
and at no time was there evidence of humor or spirituality. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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I Saw With Relief That My Overcoat Had Been in No Danger of Being Made Off With by Stealth; It Was Still on the Chair 


OU do not look at all well, Genevieve,” I 

\ aaid without dissimulating my anxiety. “If 

I were financially able I'd take you down 
to Fiorida for a few weeks and build you up.” 

i had stopped into Bugheim’s Big Store for a 
chat with my sister Genevieve; she was at that time a 
store detective. The Florida suggestion had derived from 
my work as a reviewer; I had even then under my arm an 
advance copy of Key Westward Ho, a descriptive work, 
touched with delightful fantasy, that has since been cred- 
ited with the restoration of much of the Middle West's 
wild life. 

“I knew it,” exclaimed Genevieve, her brown eyes 
eparkling: she moved closer to me. “I knew it, and that 
time { caught her with the goods. I mean that stout in 
the bay-seal dolman over there. Talk to me, Norman. 
Say anything.” 

“But I'm serious, Genevieve,” I said. ‘“ You must have 
quite a bit saved up, and you cannot invest it in anything 
better than health. I dare say you wouldn’t wish to go 
alone, and it would be hardly proper. I cannot well spare 
the time to go with you, and I certainly cannot spare the 
money, and yet where one of the family is concerned noth- 
ing else courts with me. By Jove, if you can find the funds, 
I'l! take you and let my work go hang.” 

She waa not attending to me. I caught her hands. 
“Listen, Genevieve,”’ I insisted, constraining her atten- 
tion. “I say you: must let me take you to Florida for a 
good rest, even if it costs a few hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, Norman, how dandy of you!” she cried. “Cer- 
tainly I will, and I can go right away, too, luckily. But 
you know I can never pay you back, don’t you? Wait 
right here, Norman; I must tip the doorman to that dip 
when she hits the sidewalk. Oh, fine!” 

She swooped down the marble stair after the lady in bay 
seal. Genevieve has a heart of gold, but her tongue is 
sharp and impetuous, and she would certainly say some- 
thing regrettable when I explained to her that she had 
misinterpreted my proposal. I suddenly thought of 
mother, whom I had neglected of late, and i left by the 
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door that opened from the mezzanine onto the Elevated 
Railroad platform. 

I was then doing literary items and book notices for the 
Star and Advertiser. The position was in the nature of 
an endowment—so I envisaged it—and it afforded me time 
to plan a literary career and to throw off an occasional 
thing. I gratefully ascribe my present standing in letters— 
disregarding, for the nonve, innate ability—to the several 
hours daily that I spared from my newspaper tasks, and 
I have for the old Star and its people a lively esteem that 
I am sure is reciprocated. The managing editor was a 
dear old chap. Let me see if I can hit him off neatly—I 
have a flair for character. Well, take his comment when I 
pointed out to him the Star’s need of a special Florida 
correspondent, telling him not to hesitate to call on me if 
to go to Florida was, in his opinion, my duty to the paper. 
“Go where you like, Allison,”’ he roared jovially. “‘ You're 
no darned good around here.” There he is to the life; full 
of unstudied humor. He really thought the world of me 
and my work. “I'll give you all day for your private 
writing, the first thing you know, Allison,” he promised in 
an elevated moment. Good cld chap, nameless man, 
stepping-stone, selfless nurse of genius—does his eye grow 
humid now when he sees my work filling entire pages of 
the Star? I love to think so. 

Mother was then living with my elder brother Dave in 
his private brownstone front on West Seventy-eighth 
Street. Dave is an uninspired sort, but is yet not so dull; 
he is the patentee of Firedrip, an overhead sprinkling 
system that is much used in loft buildings, and he is the 
owner and president of David Allison & Company, steam 
fitters. His chiefest defect, to my mind, is in filial feeling 
and tact; upon us four other children devolved the obliga- 
tion of eternal vigilance to see that our mother was given 
every comfort in Dave’s home. I had only a furnished 
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room at the time, but I said to mother more 
than once, and in Dave's presence, “‘ Don’t for- 
get that my home is always open to you, 
mother.”’ The offer always brightened her, and 
she said “Much obliged’”’ and laughed with the 
old hearty ring. Mother was always a great laugher. In 
seeking the genesis of my gifts, I am wont to ascribe my 
sense of humor to her—much of it. 

My younger sister, Annie—Mrs. George Perkins—was 
with my mother when I arrived. I said “Hello, Annie” 
after kissing mother, and she said, ‘What brings him 
here?” 

She did not jump up and run to me and kiss me, as 
a sister should; my sisters’ lack of sentiment has al- 
ways grieved me. I am unashamedly sentimental; than 
sentiment, there is nothing finer in life. “That's a fine 
hand bag you have there, Annie,” I said. “‘ Where did you 
get it?” I knew perfectly well where she had got it; Dave 
had told me he was giving such an imported beaded bag to 
mother for Christmas. Many times I have contemplated 
giving mother something very fine and have been halted 
by the thought, “‘What’s the use? Genevieve or Annie 
or Gladys will have it inside of a week.” I would give 
Annie no excuse for quarreling, but she should still not 
take me for a fool, so I simply glanced at mother and back 
at the bag, and said, “‘Hm-mph.” 

Mother looked gray and frail; 
times, a dry and explosive cough. 

I said, “Mother, you should do something for that 
cough. Why don’t you run down into a milder climate for 
a few weeks?” 

Annie said, “If you’d stop blowing that cigarette smoke 
in my mother’s face she wouldn't cough.” 

I said, “Perhaps I should ask your permission, madam, 
to smoke in my mother’s home. . . . But, really, 
mother, Florida is the place for you in this inclement 
weather. I'd take you myself if I could afford it; but 
surely Dave wouldn’t be mean enough to grudge the ex- 
pense. I'll speak to him about it. The only difficulty is 
that someone must go with you to take care of you.” 


she coughed several 










“And the someone is you, I suppose,”’ said Annie, who 
had taken unwarranted offense at my cormment on the 
hand bag. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” I said sternly. “But now 
that you mention it, if my mother needs me I shall go.” 

“Well, she doesn’t need you,” said Annie. “So that 
settles that. I wondered what that fellow was leading up 
vo. A trip to Florida, eh? Go ahead, Norman. Nobody's 
holding you here.” 

Annie has a faculty, possessed by most shrewish women, 
for casting a speciously revealing light upon a matter. 
They used to duck such women. What man, by taking 
thought, can cope with them? Their mental processes are 
dishonest, evasive, clinching on a conviction without 
regard to premises. Once my notice had been directed to 
Florida and its advantages, a not discreditable association 
of ideas had made me think of my mother’s cough, and I 
had faced the fact that it would be my duty to accompany 
her; and what a perversion—but how exasperatingly 
specious—to say that I had studied to go to Florida and 
had wrested circumstances. I was contemptuous. 

I went to see Dave where he was at work. Dave was 
even at that time worth nearly fifty thousand dollars, but 
he was still plugging away as if he had not a dollar to rub 
against its fellow. Dave's forte is his capacity for hard 
work, and no end of it. If I had half of fifty thousand 
dollars, I should be a millionaire very quickly, because I 
have vision and daring, but Dave couldn’t see an oppor- 
tunity for riches if it ran up to him and blackened both his 
eyes. 

A capacity for drudgery has its office, but it never made 
aman rich. Speculation and promotion are the avenues 
to wealth. It is an economic paradox of our time that one 
must have money to make money, and the comparatively 
small sums necessary to the initiation of a financial suc- 
cess are almost always in the unclosing hands of men like 
my brother Dave. The American scene, economically, gives 
to a philosopher a hollow laugh. 

There he was, fifty-three years old, pudgy, shuddering 
patiently beneath his ulster, standing in the hallway of a 
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cold-water tenement on Sixty-fourth Street west of Am- 
sterdam Avenue. The bitter wind from the North River 
had frozen the water pipes in an empty flat, bursting them, 
causing the water to pour out into the hall and to billow 
down the stairs, whereon it was now congealed eighteen 
inches thick. Dave had the contract to put steam heat 
into the halls and kitchens, now that the need for it had 
been driven home to the murky intelligence of one of New 
York's landlords. 

“How’s business?” I asked. It was the thing to ask 


“Punk,” he grumbled. “I’m jobbing now so as to avoid 
laying a gang off. The building game is done in New York, 
what with these lending companies hanging crape on new 
work. Did you see what Hostler of the Municipal Life 
came out with the other day? Said New York building 
was overdone. Well, the man’s right, but there’s no divi- 
dend for a contractor in that. My estimating department 
is eating up all we can make. I'd take a job driving a 
truck.” 

“T have an idea, Dave,” I said. ‘‘Why don’t you go to 
Florida?”’ 

“You do talk sense once in a way, don’t you?” he said 
ungraciously. ‘‘That’s just what I’ve been thinking of 
doing.” 

“But you can’t leave your business, can you—not right 
away?” I said. 

“Not right away, certainly not,” he confessed. 

“‘That’s too bad,” I said, “ because I don’t think mother 
ought to spend this winter in New York. You should hear 
her cough.” 

“Has she been complaining?” 

“Now, Dave,” I said sharply, “‘don’t wait for mother 
to complain. You know she never complains. It’s for us 
to see what’s good for her, and to see that she gets it. That 
was a mean remark, Dave.” 

He stepped away to help a scrawny apprentice cut an 
iron pipe. 

When he returned he said, “Have you money to pay 
your own way to Florida, Norman? No? I thought not. 


I thought the business of writing pieces for the paper must 
be looking up when Genevieve told me you were going to 
take her to Florida. I had her on the wire at the office. 
So you think Genevieve needs a trip to Florida, too, eh? 
Then here’s the answer: Genevieve and mother shall go 
together.” 

“Dave Allison,” I said, ‘do you stand there and tel! 
me that you'd let those two unprotected women go to 
Florida alone?” 

“No, together,” he said. ‘“‘And seeing that one is a 
detective ——” 

“But I shall not,” I said strongly. “I shall see that 
better care is taken of my mother and my sister, Don’t 
think for one instant that I want to go to Florida, or you’ll 
be cruelly mistaken; but they must have a man along, 
some able-bodied individual to protect them, and I don’t 
care who it is—and you can't go, can you?” 

“You may be right,” he said, nodding. “I think you 
are right. Yes, they should have an escort. I'll speak to 
mother and the girls. Can you go, Norman?” 

“Only if there’s nobody else,”’ I said, lifting a hand. “I 
have my work to think of, too, Dave, but that shall not 
stand between me and my duty to my family. That's my 
attitude, Dave. I think the sooner they start, the better. 
Tomorrow, if possible. I shall stop at the house in the 
morning.” 

I was at Seventy-eighth Street at half-past eight the 
following morning to catch Dave before he went to work 
As I came up the block I saw George Perkins’ closed car 
standing at the curb, and I knew that Annie was already 
in Dave's house. The smart little car that my sister 
Gladys— Mrs. Bellows—drives was also there, and this 
appearance of a clan gathering suggested to me that travel- 
ing was the order of the day. Evidently my advice had 
been found worthy; this shrewd intuition found confirma- 
tion in the sight of George Perkins descending the brown- 
stone steps laden with luggage. George is a hearty chap 
who enters whole-souledly into the family’s interests, and 
he and his car are always at the family’s disposal, to drive 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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“And What are You Going to be Doing While 1 am Serving Five Years at Hard Labor?"’ 
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WHEN MANKIND WAS YOUNG 


Theseus, says the ancient 
Greek legend, far posterior to 
the events of which it tells, was 
the ilicit son of Aéthra, princess 
of Traezen, by ASgeus, King of 
thens, and In the absence of 
a known father was considered 
to be the son of Neptune. Sub- 
sequently, aays the etory, his 
mother sent him to Athens, 
where his father Augeus recognized 
him as his son. There he demanded 
to be sent.as one of the seven youths 
and seven maidens levied every 
ninth year as a human sacrifice to 
the monster Minotaur by the dom- 
inant power of Crete. He arrived 
at Knoseus, and Ariadne, the 
daughter of the Minos, became 
enamored of him and gave him a 
sword wherewith to fight the mon- 
ster, and a clew of thread where- 
with to retrace hia steps in the in- 
tricate Labyrinth. The story as told 
eannot be historical, for Athens at 
that time was only an insignificant 
village, but nevertheless it un- 
doubtedly preserves the vague and 
distorted memory of a great catas 
trophe—of the crash of one of the 
most amazing civilizations of the 
prehistaric world. 


HE eun rose from the Agean 
T's on that morning three 
thousand three hundred 
years ago precisely au, in the like 
summer season, it does today 
in a sudden suffusion of the 
ervstal-blue sky, an upward rush 
of the great blazing disk, a far- 
atretching giory of gold laid over 
the froth-running many-faceted 
swelling waves which a minute 
or two previously were black. 
The single square sail of the ship 
plunging before the steadily 
blewing Etesian north wind 
ased to be a dull blanket blot- 
ting the paling stars, became a 
glowing patch of orange against 
the translucent blue. On that 
distended sail, in richly purple 
murex dye, was figured the 
mystic labrys, the double-headed 
ax which was the sacred symbol of the divinely royal 
dynasty of Minos, Straight ahead of the lofty prow 
bearing its charm fish through the high-tossed glitter- 
ing scud as the vessel dived wallowingly in the over- 
taking sea, a long serration of mountain summits barred the 
horizon, the highest peaks tipped here and there with sun- 
rise tinted snow. The weather-tanned, small-statured mari- 
nera, naked except for their loin cloths and the thin rings of 
gold in their ears, hailed them with a mighty shout. It 
was Crete. The steeraman, wielding his long oar from his 
perch in the up-ended stern, commenced to intone the 
dawn hymn to Ariadne, the most holy one, mother of all 
created things, who herself was born—the ancient Greeks 
of half a thouaand years later would call her Aphrodite— 
of the foam of the sea, and to whom one most appropri- 
ately offered the similitudes of sea shells in solid beaten 











gold. Great goddess who protected puissantly the far- 
renging Cretan mariner was she, and the idle crew—they 
had no need of oars with tiis fresh following wind—took 


up the hymn in a robust chorus of untutored masculine 
voices, praising her who had brought them through a short 
night voyage dared only for the most familiar of runs. 
But the little group of young men and maidens huddled 
just below the steersman on either side of the narrow gang- 
way above the rowing seats took no part in that devout 
psalm. They sat moodily silent until the noble-born com- 
mander of the ship. an embroidered quilted cape hanging 
over his shoulders, the decorated scabbard of a long 
rapier 
laid 
cloth, 


the weapon was of the finest bronze, its hilt in- 
belted above his square-flapped and richly dyed ioin 
angrily to them along the gangway from the 
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ARIADNE 
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prow and, cursing their dangerous impiety, bade them co- 
operate in this act of worship. Frightened by his vitu- 
perative violence, the maidens—some of them were scarcely 
more than children—began timidly to sing. The young 
men also, although sullenly, joined in one by one. Their 
voices were piquantly and pathetically foreign, and the 
faces of the young girls were pale and swollen-eyed with 
recent tears. Fourteen they were in all—a double sacred 
number, seven youths and seven maidens—and all of them 
were the sons or daughters of kings. 

They were the sacred offering levied every ninth year by 
the all-dominant Minos, lord of Knossus, from his tribu- 
taries on the Peloponnesian mainland. They knew well 
enough the fate that awaited them—the fate which the 
weeping multitudes on the shore had bewailed as the 
mariners had thrust off the ship with their long oars and 
had hoisted the broad sail. After ritual dances and im- 
posing ceremonies they would be thrust into that affright- 
ingly notorious, impossibly intricate Labyrinth, there to 
wander in a crescendo of terror until they happed upon the 
lurking dreadful Minotaur, half a bull, half divinely human, 
and were devoured by him. 

Thus, every ninth year, was prefaced that great politico- 
religious crisis—paralyzing the whole of Crete in prayers 
and supplications—when the Minos himself went up the 
adjacent mountain and entered the sacred cave which 
was the authentic abode of his god. Thence, if the god 
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approved of him, he 
would emerge to con- 
tinue his reign in 
triumph and thanks- 
giving. There, if the 
god was angry, he 
would remain; his name never again 
mentioned among men, while another was 
divinely chosen to reign in hisstead, One 
chance alone was vouchsafed to the young 
men of that dedicated seven. If one of 
them, in the recesses of the Labyrinth, 
should overcome and kill the Minotaur, 
he himself would mount the throne as 
Minos. But such a thing had never hap- 
pened; at any rate, not since—now cen- 
turies back—the foreign-born children of 
subject kings had been substituted for the original 
victims of royal Cretan blood. 

These captives were very visibly of a different 
stock from the mariners of the ship which conveyed 
them. The sailors were small, swarthy men, their 
slim waists conspicuously tight-girdled, their hair 
dark, their faces clean-shaven. The young men were 
of altogether bigger build, and the mouths and chins 
of several were already adorned with an upturned 
mustache, a curled beard—fair as their hair and as 
the hair of the maidens who crouched near them. 
They were, in fact, Achwans, the scions of a northern 
race which, some centuries previously, had swarmed 
through the passes of the Balkans. Their fathers reigned 
now in the hill-top fortresses of Mycene and Tiryns, in the 
massive-walled cities of Boeotia and Attica, intercepting the 
caravan routes whereon they guaranteed safe passage in 
return for tribute, even as they themselves paid tribute to 
great Minos. For although the Achewans—a people who 
had not even a name for the sea when it put a limit to their 
southward-driving fierce invasion; they called it by a 
Cretan word thalassa, as would those later Dorian suc- 
cessors who became the ancient Greeks—had learned to 
build ships and to sail them, yet the navy of Knossus was, 
as for more than a thousand years it had been, supreme 
upon the Mediterranean. 

Vast indeed was the power of great Minos, who treated 
on equal terms with great Pharaoh of Egypt and exchanged 
precious gifts with the kings of Babylon. His ships policed 
the sea, and his trading stations—many of them for yet 
another two thousand years to bear the generic name of 
Minoa—were scattered on every coast from Spain to Asia 
Minor. Bitter had been the struggle with his fighting 
men, conscript and mercenary, afloat and ashore, before 
the turbulent new-come Achezans had recognized his over- 
lordship. And even now—although the women of Mycenz 
and Tiryns and far-off seven-gated Thebes would have 
none but Cretan fashions—the warriors of those fastnesses 
growled in fierce impatience for the throwing off of that 
alien allegiance, for the swift raid that should loot the 
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legendary weaith of the unwalled Minoan capital. Al- 
ready, as oft before, the chieftains were conspiring to- 
gether—counting their ships against the formidable ships 
of Minos, 

Nevertheless, that day was not yet. And once again, to 
an anguished popular resentment which echoes still through 
the ages, the tally of royal victims had been made up; 
once again the awful mysterious Minotaur would receive 
his human tribute that great Minos himself might live. 

They huddled together within the ribs of the plunging 
ship, the older maidens comforting those that still were but 
children, the young men muttering together in a language 
which was not the language of the sailors. The hymn to 
Ariadne had ceased. The commander of the ship stood on 
the narrow gangway above them, steadying himself with a 
grip on a mast stay, gazing over the sun-flashing sea to the 
distant mountains now sharply visible on either side of the 
bellying sail. Suddenly he glared down at his captives. 

“Who art thou who dares blaspheme against great 
Minos?” he demanded angrily of a young man taller and 
more powerful than his fellows, conspicuous among them 
in the masculine beauty of his fair-bearded countenance. 
“Be silent!”’ 

The young man looked up at him with an arrogantly 
quiet scorn. 

“My name is Tha-su,” he replied curtly, “the son of 
7Ethra, daughter of Pit-thu, king of many-walled Treezen. 
In our palace we whip dogs such as thee. Our slaves are 
taught humility to the sons of kings!”’ 

The aristocratic commander’s face convulsed with quick- 
tempered fury. He half jerked his bronze sword from its 
scabbard. 

“By Ariadne, the most holy one!” he cried. “If thou 
wert not already dedicate and sacred I would drive this 
point through thy throat. But thou wilt roast in the arms 
of Minotaur, impudent son of a nameless father!’’ 

“Thy father, we know well, is not nameless,” retorted 
the young man coolly. “Is he not Dog-face, the scullion, 
whom my grandfather sent as a 
gift to Minos? The children of 
Troezen make songs about him 
and thy mother. Shall I sing thee 
one? Nay, thou mayst not touch 
me—I am dedicate and sacred!” 

He smiled insultingly at the officer 
gripping his sword hilt. “And 


when I have slain thy Minotaur I will roast thee to a 
turn in thy father’s kitchen.” 

The officer stared at him, forgetting his personal resent- 
ment in this amazing boast. 

“Thou slay the Minotaur!’’ He burst into angrily 
sarcastic laughter. “Thou! Thou art afflicted by the gods. 
Thou knowst not what thou sayst.” From his priest- 
given education he could visualize that great bull-headed 
brass idol and the great red fire roaring within its cavity. 

The young man smiled. He was adept in that art of 
taunting so glibly practiced by those heroes of Homer who 
were of his race. The words of bravado leaped to his mouth, 
elaborating what had been but a thoughtless vaunt: 

“Thus is it decreed, O dull-witted hauler-upon-the- 
rope. The wise woman predicted it when I was born, In 
the entrails of the sacrifice it was written. When thou 
lurchest once more upon the shore go tell the Minotaur 
that his slayer comes!" 

The officer shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“T bandy not words with the afflicted of the gods,” he 
said. “But assuredly I will tell the people of Knossus— 
the throng shall point the finger at thee and thou shalt hear 
their laughter as thou goest up to the palace.” 

He went forward along the gangway, brusquely termi- 
nating this undignified exchange of insults at which his 
men had been grinning. 

The young men and maidens crowded round the arro- 
gantly bold youth. They questioned him eagerly, with a 
new and pathetic hopefulness, clutching at his tunic. 

“Ts it so indeed? Was it thus predicted?” 

Tha-su laughed, shook the mane of fair hair that touched 
his shoulders. 

“Nay—I said it but to anger him!” 

One of those royal maidens looked fixedly at him, sighed, 
and murmured to the royal maiden she held embraced. 
“Nevertheless, I could believe that a god spoke in 
oracle through his lips. Thus, if I had a lover, would 
I have my lover speak. May Ariadne, the most holy 
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one, mother of us all and great goddess of love, protect 
him!” 

She was interrupted by a loud hail that came to them 
from over the sea. They sprang up onto the rowing thwarts, 
gazed over the stout bulwark. Close alongside them, a 
small, swift, high-prowed sailing vessel was scudding, with 
foam-pushing lift and dip, over the blue southward- 
running waves. 

Perched up in her stern by the steersman was the young 
man whose voice they had heard. 

He made a trumpet of his hands, cried again: 

“Tha-su! Tha-su! Medon it is, thy friend. How is it 
with thee?” 

Tha-su waved an arm at his friend, glanced briefly at the 
scowling commander on the gangway, and shouted back: 

“Excellently well! I go to fulfill my birth oracle-—to 
slay the Minotaur in his lair! Bid our warriors gather for 
the joyous sack of the city of Minos!’’ 

At that moment an overcurling dolphin rose spoutingly 
from the sea between them, and an awed cry broke from 
the sailors of the little ship that had caught up the Minoan 
vessel: 

“Behold! Is it not said that Tha-su, the fatherless, is 
the son of Poseidon? The sea god bears witness to his 
words!” 

Once more came a shout from the young man beside the 
steersman: 

“The gods protect thee, Tha-su, son of the mighty 
ocean dweller! Look for thy friends on the day of trial. 
The sea beaches shall echo with the marvel of thy 
oracle!” 

The steersman pressed upon his oar and the little vessel 
swung round in a swirl of turbulent water, dropped her 
single sail. The next moment she was left behind by the 
Minoan ship speeding before her favorable wind. 

Asuperstitious Minoan 
mariner approached the 
commander on the gang- 
way. 

“If there is in truth 
an oracle, © lord of the 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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“S’ve Had in Skhermser. 


AWNING, watching Stella Burnleigh weave 

in and out of the firelight, eying the hiding 

place of his treasure, morosely resentful of the 
presence of this intruder who had presumed to rum- 
mage in his larder, Paul Neale sniffed the bacon, 
and little dripa of saliva had to be dammed by a stern-set 
mouth. Documents, were they? She guaranteed them, 
did she? And now she was putting him in a good humor 
by feeding him. She knew how pretty she looked as she 
stretched out an arm and fished out bacon, blinking as 
the light flashed over her face; of course she did. Nota 
glance toward him, not a hint that his silence was a hu- 
miliating snub for her; not a smile either; she was too 
clever for that. Just grave, solemn, just the right pose 
when you're going to ask some whopping big favor and 
tell sorne whopping big lies. What an actress! Presently 
the bacon and coffee were under his nose and his lips could 
not be held rigid. He got up, went over and stuck his head 
beneath the waterfall. When he returned she had actu- 
ally buttered his bread. Each ate a mouthful in silence, 
then the cook politely expressed the hope that the bacon 
was done enough. 

“It ia perfect.” He could not keep the note of high 
approval from his voice. 

“My mother,” she said, “must not know that we have 
had a talk. It couldn't be in the daytime—the two of us 
away at the aame time, you see. It had to be tonight. I’m 
very sorry; I know you're tired out. I can’t help it. 
Please sit atill.”" She threw some wood on the fire before 
he could move. 

She seated herself with her back against the log. 
you @ lie today,” she began, ‘‘a great lie.” 

“Oh, no!” Utterly unprepared for this, he spoke 
mechanically. 

“Oh, yes. i was cornered. There was no time to think. 
I chose the wrong way.”’ Her voice was level, firm. Her 
thrust-out chin reeted on knees drawn taut by her inter- 
Jaced handa. She turned her head and saw that he had 
laid down his knife and fork and was staring at her. 
“Finish,” she ordered with gentle authority, ‘‘and I’! get 
you some more.” She *ose and stood over him while he 
obeyed. “1! was sure you had fallen asleep.” 


“T told 
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“Sorry,” he apologized. 
dinner.” 

“That doesn’t matter. It was a relief; I may own that 
up, mayn’t I? We found bad news in our letters and tele- 
grams, and my mother was quite broken down. And I— 
I should have had no chance of a word with you.” She 
filled his plate again and poured more coffee. He accepted 
these attentions in a kind of daze. A thought lay behind 
his brain. He wondered if this girl had discovered the 
canister and suspected him of concealing another. He 
saw her eyes in the firelight; he was moved to pity by their 
strain; then suspicion rose again. She had had her way 
with him once that day, though he had known her for a 
liar; he must guard every word he said, must keep senti- 
ment out of this business. One more half million to dig 
out; that was all; easily got; then good-by to these sly 
people who had tried so hard to use him as an unconscious 
tool. 

“Yes,” she went on, standing up, but not quite between 
him and the fire, “I deceived you. I—I—am sorry.” 
She told him the whole long story, omitting nothing. “I 
am telling my mother’s secrets,”’ she admitted mournfully. 
“What else is left me? I must make you understand. My 
mother had a letter today. Mr. Benson, or Bintzen, had 
fifty thousand dollars a year. That income stopped when 
he died. The letter said that. He was very embittered 
toward my mother. He got even all right, Mr. Neale. 
He has dealt her two hard blows from the tomb. A year 
ago he bought an annuity of fifty thousand a year.” 

“At his age?” asked the astonished Neale. 

“He did so, and for it he paid four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“ Robbery.” 

“Yes. He left nothing—not a dollar, it seems. If he 
did we can’t find it.” She came and stood over Neale. 
“We can’t find even our own money. My mother is not 
a business woman and he got hold of everything. My 
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He Offere Sixty-four Thousand for the Lot" 


father left my mother two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and me two hundred thousand dollars. 
Add those sums together, Mr. Neale.” 

*T get you; just what Mr. Benson paid the in- 
surance company.” 

She sat down beside him on the log. “Our money—the 
exact sum—to show the intention and sharpen the dart.” 
In vain she triéd to keep the tremor from her voice. “I 
can earn a living,”’ she continued in a low voice, bending 
toward him, ‘but my mother; what of her?” 

Neale looked moodily into the fire, mechanically filling 
his pipe. She drew out a blazing brand and held it for him. 
He looked everywhere but at her. His eye rested on the 
cache where a million and a half dollars lay hidden. 

Chilled, disconcerted by his silence, she repeated her 
question. “What about my mother?" she pleaded. “We 
think, we have reason to think that he buried money in 
that tree.” 

“What do you tell me all this for?” he demanded almost 
roughly as he sprang to his feet. “You could have had 
what may be hidden there; I promised.” 

“Oh, I know, I know.”” She beat her hands helplessly 
up and down. “But you were a friend, doing us a favor. 
You had the right to know. I couldn’t let the lie stand.” 

“I wish you had,” he said angrily. 

“T couldn’t,” she said humbly. ‘I was sorry the minute 
I said it. I asked for this talk with you before the mail 
came, you know.” 

“And what do you expect me to do?” he asked gruffly. 
He was angry because she had made out so good a case; 
she had set him to fighting hard against the impulse to 
yield up some part of the treasure. 

“Secretly to give my mother her share.” 

“Oh—and you?” 

She rose and put « pleading hand on his arm. 
helpless. She can’t fight the world.” 

“But whose is the money?” 

“IT suppose Mrs. Holt’s.”’ 

“But the estate will owe you and your mother.” 

“Perhaps. A lawsuit—a year—two years. All gone to 
the lawyers. In the meantime, nothing to live on, and my 
mother’s unhappy position made public.” 


“She is 
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“For all that,” he said, “I ought to pay it into court.” 
“Ah!” Stella’s hands drooped helplessly. “I feared 
you would take the legal view.” 

“But you owned up, all the same.” 

Stella was facing him now. She drew herself up. “I 
thought it all out,” she said with quiet dignity. “I would 
rather lose everything than win by deceiving you.”’ She 
accepted defeat. “‘If my mother ever learns of this talk,” 
she continued quietly, “she will never speak to me again.” 
She turned to go. 

“Oh, that—of course. Miss Burnleigh, wait a minute, 
please. I—I—haven’t decided yet.” 

As she wheeled, the firelight played on her face and dis- 
closed the new eager hope in the wide blue eyes. 

The young man, after one glance, turned away and 
waiked up and down by the fire, his head bent, his arms 
behind his back. Stella held her breath. Her heart 
pumped. At intervals she had felt twinges of contempt 
for this young man, so correct, so prosaic, who moved by 
clockwork; and unconsciously also she had resented his 
indifference to her influence. She was little accustomed 
to young men who looked unmoved into her eyes and 
talked to her just as if she was another boy. She had no 
such thoughts now; she acknowledged inward respect for 
one whom she conceived to be struggling against his con- 
science to do her will. At length he paused by her side. 

“What you find,” he said slowly, “is yours.” 

She caught his two hands in hers, pressed them, tried 
to speak, turned and bolted, literally running. He 
snatched up the torch which she had forgotten and chased 
her. He shot a ray through the black tunnel. “Stella,” 
he called. The name echoed and reéchoed, and the flying 
figure paused. From it stretched an arm backward. 
‘Please don’t come,” she pleaded in a broken voice as her 
hand grasped the torch. She sped away. 

It was chilly out of the fire radius, but the perspiration 
rained down the face of Paul Neale as he stood in front of 
his hidden treasure. He was about to move the stones 
when he saw a better and an easier way. He changed to 
his working clothes, went to the oak tree, found his knife 
in the grass, and after digging until dawn, uncovered the 
canister which he had expected to find. Methodically, as 
best he could, he replaced the earth, then went to the ehn 
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to leave bonds there instead of documents. He lifted the 
pickax to break away the fragments of concrete, but the 
handle stayed erect in air as his fingers tightened. It stood 
straight up for a long instant, then trembled irresolutely to 
the ground; he turned and ran. The fresh-discovered 
wealth was quickly hidden in the quarry. 

An hour later Stella heard a sound as of an explosion. 
She ran out and nearly fell over Paul Neale sitting on the 
doorstep. 

“Good luck to you,” he muttered, without looking at 
her. “‘What you find is yours.”” He rushed back to camp, 
packed in wild haste, but methodically, as he did all things, 
changed his clothes and within the hour was passing the 
house. If other way there had been, he knew that he 
would have taken it; now he must stop. He must face 
the girl; he nerved himself for the ordeal. He was met 
by her at the door. He forced a smile as though in silent 
secret congratulation. ‘Is there anything more I can do?” 
he cried with an affectation of gayety. 

“Are you going to Owl’s End? Can you send the doc- 
tor?” 

“Oh, I hope——” He lifted his eyes and stopped 
short. She was white and her face was ravaged by care. 

“Documents,” she said tonelessly. “I told the truth 
after all. My mother is prostrated.”’ 

“T’ll bring the doctor,’”’ he cried, and hastened away. 
He did, too; he faced her yet again. He waited, silent, in 
the sitting room, hardly moving in the half hour before the 
doctor came downstairs, alone. 

“Serious?” asked Neale, as he drove the doctor back. 

**A friend of the family, I assume?” 

Li Yes.” 

**Nerves—that’s all. A pampered lady, sound all over 
but fanciful.” 

“Laid up for some time?” 

“She says she’s going to New York tomorrow—and 
there’s nothing to prevent it.” 

Neale went back and faced Stella yet again. “‘What 
more can I do?” he asked. 

“*You are very kind,” she said. “I wonder ” She 
stopped and lifted her anxious eyes. “‘ Mrs. Holt—how 
can I go away and not tell her that her father is dead?”’ 

“T will tell her.” 





“Oh,” she murmured, “but you are good.” 

“Could you go away now?” he asked. “You will be 
spared another meeting with Mrs. Holt.” 

“Yes, yes. You think of everything. Better for my 
mother too. We'll pack and run.” She drew in her breath 
in a sound like a hiss. ‘‘A can, Mr. Neale; F took it to her 
unopened. She laughed. So did I. She joked about it. 
We hoped for anything, everything. At last she took off 
the cover.” Stella flung up her hands. 

“T’m so sorry,” he stammered, his head bowed that he 
might not see her face. 

“I know, I’m sure you are. You have done al! you 
could, more than you ought perhaps. I can’t ask you to 
call in New York, as mother thinks she is Mrs. Burnaleigh 
to you. But we could meet perhaps once. Undeed, I am 
very grateful and I should wish of course to hear about poor 
Mrs. Holt. It’s a horrid business—and all for nothing.” 
Her voice broke as she held out her hand. 

“In two weeks,” he said. His throat was so dry that he 
could hardly speak. ‘I'll be in New York then.” 

“Please telephone. We shall still be in Park Avenue.” 

“T will. Go and pack and I'll put your things in the 
auto,” . 

“Please not. My mother —too broken.” 

He nodded and wrung her hand. At the gate, his hand 
on the latch, he turned. She was framed in the doorway, 
and she forced asmile and a hand wave. He swung on his 
heel. 

“T hadn’t meant to tell you,” he said, looking up into 
her eyes. “I don’t want to raise false hopes, but I have 
found a strange clew.” 

“A clew—to what?” she cried, as revived hope trans- 
formed her face. ; 

“To money,” he ran on, smiling with high confidence. 
“T shall bring you good news—in two weeks.” 

He literally ran away; her eyes had done it again. 

Two days later Paul Neale unloaded his kit in the back 
yard of a charming vacant house on the outskirts of Hart- 
ford; then went to the dealer whose name was on the For 
Sale bill. He haggled about the price as though he cared, 
got some reduction for cash and carelessly produced 
United States bearer bonds, as good as gold. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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AWNING, watching Stella Burnleigh weave 
isn and out of the firelight, eying the hiding 
“=~ place of his treasure, morosely resentful of the 
presence of this intruder who had presumed to rum- 
mage in his larder, Paul Neale sniffed the dacon, 
and little drips of saliva had to be dammed by a stern-set 
mouth. Documents, were they? She guaranteed them, 
did she? And new she was putting him in a good humor 
by feeding him. She knew how pretty she looked as she 
atretched out an arm and fished out bacon, blinking as 
the light dashed over her face; of course she did. Nota 
glance toward him, rot a hint that his silence was a hu- 
miliating anub fer her; not a smile either; she was too 
clever for that. Just grave, solemn, just the right pose 
when you're going to ask some whopping big favor and 
tell some whopping big lies. What an actress! Presently 
the bacon and coffee were under his nose and his lips could 
not be held rigid. He got up, went over and stuck his head 
beneath the waterfall. When he returned she had actu- 
ally buttered his bread. Each ate a mouthful in silence, 
then the cock politely expressed the hope that the bacon 
was done enough. 

“It ia perfect.” He could not keep the note of high 
approva! from his voice. 

“My mother,” she said, “must not know that we have 
had a talk. It couldn’t be in the daytime—the two of us 
away at the same time, you see. It had to be tonight. I’m 
very sorry; I know you're tired out. I can’t help it. 
Please ait still.” She threw some wood on the fire before 
he could move. 

She seated herself with her back against the log. “I told 
you a lie today,” she began, ‘‘a great lie.” 

“Oh, no!” Utterly unprepared for this, he spoke 
mechanicaily. 

“Oh, yes. I was cornered. There was no time to think. 
i «hose the wrong way.” Her voice was level, firm. Her 
thrust-out chin rested on knees drawn taut by her inter- 
laced hands. She turned her head and saw that he had 
laid down his knife and fork and was staring at her. 
“Finish,” she ordered with gentle authority, “and I'll get 
you some more.”’ She rose and stood over him while he 
obeyed. “I was sure you had fallen asleep.” 
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“Sorry,” he apologized. “I hope you didn’t wait 
dinner.” 

“That doesn’t matter. It was a relief; I may own that 
up, mayn’t I? We found bad news in our letters and tele- 
grams, and my mother was quite broken down. And I— 
I should have had no chance of a word with you.” She 
filled his plate again and poured more coffee. He accepted 
these attentions in a kind of daze. A thought lay behind 
his brain. He wondered if this girl had discovered the 
eanister and suspected him of concealing another. He 
saw her eyes in the firelight; he was moved to pity by their 
strain; then suspicion rose again. She had had her way 
with him once that day, though he had known her for a 
liar; he must guard every word he said, must keep senti- 
ment out of this business. One more half million to dig 
out; that was all; easily got; then good-by to these sly 
people who had tried so hard to use him as an unconscious 
tool. 

“Yes,” she went on, standing up, but not quite between 
him and the fire, “I deceived you. I—I—am sorry.” 
She told him the whole long story. omitting nothing. “I 
am telling my mother’s secrets,” she admitted mournfully. 
“What else is left me? I must make you understand. My 
mother had a letter today. Mr. Benson, or Bintzen, had 
fifty thousand dollars a year. That income stopped when 
he died. The letter said that. He was very embittered 
toward my mother. He got even all right, Mr. Neale. 
He has dealt her two hard blows from the tomb. A year 
ago he bought an annuity of fifty thousand a year.” 

“At his age?”’ asked the astonished Neale. 

“He did so, and for it he paid four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Robbery.” 

“Yes. He left nothing—not a dollar, it seems. If he 
did we can’t find it.” She came and stood over Neale. 
“We can’t find even our own money. My mother is not 
a business woman and he got hold of everything. My 
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father left my mother two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and me two hundred thousand dollars. 
Add those sums together, Mr. Neale.” 

“T get you; just what Mr. Benson paid the in- 
surance company.” 

She sat down beside him on the log. ‘“‘Our money—the 
exact sum—to show the intention and sharpen the dart.” 
In vain she triéd to keep the tremor from her voice. “I 
can earn a living,’ she continued in a low voice, bending 
toward him, ‘‘but my mother; what of her?” 

Neale looked moodily into the fire, mechanically filling 
his pipe. She drew out a blazing brand and held it for him. 
He looked everywhere but at her. His eye rested on the 
cache where a million and a half dollars lay hidden. 

Chilled, disconcerted by his silence, she repeated her 
question. ‘“‘What about my mother?” she pleaded. “We 
think, we have reason to think that he buried money in 
that tree.” 

“*What do you tell me all this for?”” he demanded almost 
roughly as he sprang to his feet. “‘You could have had 
what may be hidden there; I promised.” 

“Oh, I know, I know.” She beat her hands helplessly 
up and down. “But you were a friend, doing us a favor. 
You had the right to know. I couldn’t let the lie stand.” 

“TY wish you had,” he said angrily. 

“‘T couldn’t,” she said humbly. “I was sorry the minute 
I said it. I asked for this talk with you before the mail 
came, you know.” 

“And what do you expect me to do?”’ he asked gruffly. 
He was angry because she had made out so good a case; 
she had set him to fighting hard against the impulse to 
yield up some part of the treasure. 

“Secretly to give my mother her share.” 

“‘Oh—and you?” 

She rose and put a pleading hand on his arm. “She is 
helpless. She can’t fight the world.” 

“But whose is the money?” 

“I suppose Mrs. Holt’s.”’ 

“But the estate will owe you and your mother.” 

“Perhaps. A lawsuit—a year—two years. All gone to 
the lawyers. In the meantime, nothing to live on, and my 
mother’s unhappy position made public.” 




















“For all that,” he said, “I ought to pay it into court.” 
“Ah!” Stella’s hands drooped helplessly. ‘I feared 
you would take the legal view.” 

“But you owned up, all the same.”’ 

Stella was facing him now. She drew herself up. “I 
thought it all out,” she said with quiet dignity. “‘I would 
rather lose everything than win by deceiving you.’’ She 
accepted defeat. “‘If my mother ever learns of this talk,” 
she continued quietly, “she will never speak to me again.” 
She turned to go. 

“Oh, that—of course. Miss Burnleigh, wait a minute, 
please. I—I—haven’t decided yet.” 

As she wheeled, the firelight played on her face and dis- 
closed the new eager hope in the wide blue eyes. 

The young man, after one glance, turned away and 
walked up and down by the fire, his head bent, his arms 
behind his back. Stella held her breath. Her heart 
pumped. At intervals she had felt twinges of contempt 
for this young man, so correct, so prosaic, who moved by 
clockwork; and unconsciously also she had resented his 
indifference to her influence. She was little accustomed 
to young men who looked unmoved into her eyes and 
talked to her just as if she was another boy. She had no 
such thoughts now; she acknowledged inward respect for 
one whom she conceived to be struggling against his con- 
science to do her will. At length he paused by her side. 

“What you find,” he said slowly, “is yours.” 

She caught his two hands in hers, pressed them, tried 
to speak, turned and bolted, literally running. He 
snatched up the torch which she had forgotten and chased 
her. He shot a ray through the black tunnel. “Stella,” 
he called. The name echoed and reéchoed, and the flying 
figure paused. From it stretched an arm backward, 
‘Please don’t come,” she pleaded in a broken voice as her 
hand grasped the torch. She sped away. 

It was chilly out of the fire radius, but the perspiration 
rained down the face of Paul Neale as he stood in front of 
his hidden treasure. He was about to move the stones 
when he saw a better and an easier way. He changed to 
his working clothes, went to the oak tree, found his knife 
in the grass, and after digging until dawn, uncovered the 
canister which he had expected to find. Methodically, as 
best he could, he replaced the earth, then went to the elm 
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to leave bonds there instead of documents. He lifted the 
pickax to break away the fragments of concrete, but the 
handle stayed erect in air as his fingers tightened. It stood 
straight up for a long instant, then trembled irresolutely to 
the ground; he turned and ran. The fresh-discovered 
wealth was quickly hidden in the quarry. 

An hour later Stella heard a sound as of an explosion. 
She ran out and nearly fell over Paul Neale sitting on the 
doorstep. 

“Good luck to you,” he muttered, without looking at 
her. “What you find is yours.” He rushed back to camp, 
packed in wild haste, but methodically, as he did all things, 
changed his clothes and within the hour was passing the 
house. If other way there had been, he knew that he 
would have taken it; now he must stop. He must face 
the girl; he nerved himself for the ordeal. He was met 
by her at the door. He forced a smile as though in silent 
secret congratulation. ‘Is there anything more I can do?” 
he cried with an affectation of gayety. 

“Are you going to Owl’s End? Can you send the doc- 
tor?” 

“Oh, I hope ——” He lifted his eyes and stopped 
short. She was white and her face was ravaged by care. 

“Documents,” she said tonelessly. “I told the truth 
after all. My mother is prostrated.” 

“T’ll bring the doctor,” he cried, and hastened away. 
He did, too; he faced her yet again. He waited, silent, in 
the sitting room, hardly moving in the half hour before the 
doctor came downstairs, alone. 

“Serious?”’ asked Neale, as he drove the doctor back. 

“A friend of the family, I assume?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Nerves—that’s all. 
but fanciful.” 

“Laid up for some time?” 

“She says she’s going to New York tomorrow—and 
there’s nothing to prevent it.” 

Neale went back and faced Stella yet again. “What 
more can I do?” he asked. 

“You are very kind,” she said. ‘‘I wonder ——”’ She 
stopped and lifted her anxious eyes. “‘ Mrs. Holt—how 
can I ge away and not tell her that her father is dead?” 

“T will tell her.” 


A pampered lady, sound all over 


“Oh,” she murmured, “‘but you are good.” 

“Could you go away now?” he asked. “You will be 
spared another meeting with Mrs. Holt.” 

“Yes, yes. You think of everything. Better for my 
mother too. We'll pack and run.”” She drew in her breath 
in a sound like a hiss. ‘“‘A can, Mr. Neale; I took it to her 
unopened. She laughed. So did I. She joked about it. 
We hoped for anything, everything. At last she took off 
the cover.” Stella flung up her hands. 

“I’m so sorry,”’ he stammered, his head bowed that he 
might not see her face. ; 

“T know. I'm sure you are. You have done ail you 
could, more than you ought perhaps. I can't ask you to 
call in New York, as mother thinks she is Mrs. Burnleigh 
to you. But we could meet perhaps once. Indeed. I am 
very grateful and I should wish of course to hear about poor 
Mrs. Holt. It’s a horrid business—and ail for nothing.” 
Her voice broke as she held out her hand. 

“In two weeks,” he said. His throat was so dry that he 
could hardly speak. ‘‘I’ll be in New York then.’” 

“Please telephone. We shall still be in Park Avenue.” 


“T will. Go and pack and I'll put your things in the 
auto.” 
**Please not. My mother—too broken.” 


He nodded and wrung her hand. At the gate, his hand 
on the latch, he turned. She was framed in the doorway, 
and she forced asmile and a hand wave. He swung on his 
heel. 

“IT hadn’t meant to tell you,” he said, looking up into 
her eyes. “I don’t want to raise false hopes, but I have 
found a strange clew.” 

“A clew-—to what?” she cried, as revived hope trans- 
formed her face. 

“To money,” he ran on, smiling with high confidence. 
“T shall bring you good news—in two weeks.” 

He literally ran away; her eyes had done it again. 

Two days later Paul Neale unloaded his kit in the back 
yard of a charming vacant house on the outskirts of Hart- 
ford; then went to the dealer whose name was on the For 
Sale bill. He haggled about the price as though he cared, 
got some reduction for cash and carelessly produced 
United States bearer bonds, as good as gold. 

(Continued on Page 68) 




















In Vain She Tried to Keep the Tremor From Her Voice. 





“I Can Earn a Living,’ She Continued 
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AYNE’S first problem 
would be the river, Trop- 
ical rivers cut their way 


deeply inte the mud and are 
often five or six feet deep at the 
very margins, and to force his 
way through the jungle along 
the banks would take hours. He 
climbed down one of the sup- 
ports of the bridge and found, 
just as he had feared, that the 
river was over his head and the 
banka soft with oozing mud. But 
on the other side of the bridge, 
toward the sea, there was a sandy 


stretch that would bear him. 
Following this, he came out on 
the beach, and there he found, as 


he had half hoped he might, an 
old dugout, pulled up under the 
palms that fringed the sand. 
There were no oars or paddles; 
but Mayne, paddling with his 
hands and pulling himself along 
by. branches, managed to strug- 
gie up the river, hearing ahead 
ef him the sound of the falls. 

He came upon them suddenly 
round a bend. They were high 
above him, sliding down a nar- 
row alley between the heavy 
green edges of the forest. They 
were, as he had expected to find 
them, in two divisions, the lower 
one the higher of the two. 

In the deep pool beneath the 
fails he abandoned his dugout 
and, drawing his machete, began 
to cut his way intotheforest. He 
wae wet with spray and sweat, 
yet so powerful was the sun even 
near its decline that his shoulders 
actually steamed with its heat. 

The smelis of the forest came 
to him; there were no flowers 
there, except an occasional or- 
chid, but there were the individ- 
ua! odors of the green things 
themselves that came in streaks 
of hot and cold air. 

No one who has not been in 
the tropical jungle can imagine 
the etrange silent menace of it. 
Growth, instead of being de 
sired ag it is in the north, isa 
terrible, irresistible, hostile 
ferce something that will over- 
wheim and destroy and blot 
out mas and his works. Itis the 
same impersonal menace with 
which the sea threatens human 
life, only the sea is merely ebb- 








placid Oriental face, the hands 
back to back, the elaborate dec- 
oration and carving of the tall 
monolith into which the figure 
seemed to be set. It was all 
just as Culbertson had said, only 
there was something else that 
Culbertson had not touched 
upon—a majesty, a power. 

Before the idol was the inevi- 
table altar; a carved, rounded 
stone, a huge death’s head, faced 
Mayne as he approached, be- 
tween dwarfed figures of slaves. 
He mounted the long flight of 
steps and stood silent between 
the altar and the god, looking 
from one to the other. On the 
altar was a small metal object 
shaped something like a horse- 
shoe, very beautifully wrought. 
Mayne knew its purpose well — 
it was used to hold down the 
throat of the victim while the 
priest tore out the heart. It 
would not be used for that pur- 
pose in this feast, he thought, 
and put it in his pocket. 

He turned back once more to 
examine the idol and saw behind 
it the caves—his caves. Hegave 
a low cry and ran toward them. 
They were identical with the 
caves of Western China. It was 
incredible—the similarity. All 
emotions except the joy of the 
discoverer vanished. 

He forgot his fear, he forgot 
his love; for a moment he was 
nothing but a scientist whose 
hypothesis has become a fact. 

The caves had been cleared 
and cared for, so that even in 
the dusk he could see the flat 
complex band of decoration over 
the three great openings. He 
stood gazing at them. In the 
morning he would photograph 
and measure and explore, but 
now he wanted only to stamp on 
his mind their proportion and 
ornament. 

Then, as he stood there, some- 
thing began to move inside the 
cave—an enormous stone- 
colored snake passed him by, 
undulating away into the jungle 
without a sound. 

Certainly the expression ‘‘the 
fall of night’? must have come 
to us from the tropics. There, 
indeed, night falls, quickly, in- 








ing and flowing; but the forest 
is always growing with its creep- 
ing, slow, continuous advance, 
It presses in on every side, green upon green, a tangled mask 
to you know not what wild venomous creatures. The trees 
sheot up branchiess until almost out of sight, enormously 
high, and yet holding so lightly to the soil that small winds 
will overset them. Again and again you come on these 
great prone trunks, already overgrown with verdure, while 
their roots. branching overhead, serve as trellises for vines. 

Mayne had rarely been into the jungle alone. Usually 
when it was necessary to break into new territory he had at 
least two axmen going ahead, chopping with machetes and 
axes. He did not like being alone in the forest—no one 
does, There was the actual danger of tigers and snakes 
and eny number of venomous insects, and there was also 
the magical menace and loneliness of it. 

There was a rustle at his elbow—some living thing es- 
caping at his approach; or perhaps only a fluke of the 
wind, which, drawing in under the trees, had etirred a sin- 
gie gigantic leaf to turn mysteriously on its stem. He could 
hear his breath drawn at long intervals and feel the beating 
of his heart. 

Yea, he was afraid — not that he was allowing fear to affect 
his conduct. Behind the mountains the sun was getting 
low. In an hour it would be dark—black night, for there 


Was noW no moon, 

He knew it would not be easy to make his way along the 
foot of the cliff. An object a foot away is masked by a cur- 
tain of vines and plants. 


In Honduras he had sometimes 





Turned Into a Tragedy. 


Her Strange Costume Added the Suggestion That She Had Been Piaying a Game Which Had Somehow 
She Went Silently Upstairs, Trailing Her Bright Cloak 


been near enough to touch some great ruin without sus- 
pecting its existence. Now, being obliged to turn aside 
again and again to avoid fallen trees and tangles of verdure 
too tough for liis machete, he had, he began to fear, entirely 
lost his direction. He was going downhill. 

He paused, considered going back, and then became 
aware of a slight lightening in the green mass ahead of him. 
A few more strokes and he emerged on a path, running at 
right angles to the way he was making for himself. He 
stooped to examine it; it had been well worn by bare feet. 
It must be the road from the hacienda to the temple. He 
knew how much a path must be used to keep it clear under 
the constant menace of the jungle. 

He turned and followed the path. It led upward. He 
had not gone many steps when he leaped back with an agil- 
ity that showed how tense his nerves had been; two gigan- 
tic heads reared themselves, one on each side of the path— 
crested serpents in stone, guarding what in the fading 
light he had not at once recognized as a long ruined flight 
of stairs leading up the face of the first cliff. Those inter- 
minable shallow steps—how many of them he had already 
climbed in his life! 

He stood squarely between the stone serpents and looked 
up; at the top of the stairs stood the idol. 

It stood there noble and calm, as Culbertson had de- 
scribed it, looking toward the sea and the sunrise, as it had 
stood for hundreds—perhaps thousands—of years; the 





exorably, with no gentle dusk to 
accustom you to the transition 
from day to night. Mayne felta 
terror—a primitive revolt at darkness coming over him as 
he stood peering into the caves, while the great snake— 
the only creature in the world that can combine speed 
and dignity—disappeared into the solid verdure, hardly 
disturbing a leaf. 

Mayne had not brought a flashlight with him. It was 
already night in the caves. Gazing in, he seemed to see 
dim shapes there, seated figures. What could they be? 
Carved images, or people, or some pattern on the darkness 
made by his own eyes? And as he stared, darkness—the 
real blackness of night—descended on him. Something 
hostile had taken charge of the world. 

He was afraid—not afraid as he had been under shel! 
fire in the war, when his nerves had been directly attacked 
by the noise and blood and danger; not afraid as he had 
been once when a drunken friend had driven him before an 
express train. Then, though his heart had stopped beating, 
his mind, like a complete outsider, had been interested in 
watching the progress of events and calculating the chances 
of escape. He was not afraid even as he had been as a child, 
when, left alone at night, he had waked up from a night- 
mare and imagined that black-hooded figures were stand- 
ing behind the nursery curtains. No, any fear that had a 
definite object. however fantastic, would have been ra- 
tional and manageable compared with this fear. This was 
panic—fear of the whole environment—of darkness and 
silence and the steaming fertility about him, closing round 
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him like a tomb. His panic was like intense pain; he could 
not struggle against it; he.could only struggle to survive 
it. A recollection came to him of being taken back from a 
dressing station at the front when pain had had possession 
of him as now fear. Then he had managed to maintain his 
sanity by reciting the multiplication table, or a piece of 
verse—anything to keep the continuity of the mind: 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital ——-” 


Gr-r-r! Something grated like the streets of New 
York on election night—a stupendous noise far away —or 
else a cricket close to his ear. He was shaking all over now, 
but he knew that if he was not going to scream aloud he 
must go on. 


“‘____ had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright ——” 


Something was rustling—something was moving near 
him—nearer and nearer. He suspended thought, he sus- 
pended breathing. All his being was engaged in listening. 
Silence. Nothing but far away the steady rushing of the 
waterfall. 

He became aware that he had been holding his eyes shut, 
so tight that his whole scalp moved as he opened them. 
Dark! He thought the jungle dark? Not at all. Over- 
head, the darkness was pierced by tiny points of light. 
Could they be stars filtering through that impenetrable 
canopy, or bright little eyes watching him? Strange blue 
phosphorescences illuminated branches and leaves here 
and there. Out of the corners of his eyes he seemed to see 
flashes of light—fireflies, or his imagination. Then un- 
questionably the brilliant pale green light of the brightest 
of all nocturnal insects moved past, showing him for a sec- 
ond all the complex patterns of the walls of the jungle. 

All his senses had become abnormally acute: His sense of 
temperature, so that though there was no breath of wind, 
he could feel air moving against his face; his sense of smell, 
so that faint scents seemed to envelop him—the pungent 
smell of some frightened animal, the faint deadly smell of 
orchids, the smell of the fertile earth itself. 


Silence again. How much of the night was over? How 
soon would day come? ‘They cast five anchors off the 
stern and wished for day.’”” Who had said that? No one 
had ever longed for the miracle of light as he did. A terri- 
ble scent drifted to him, making his heart stand still, and 
was gone again before he could identify it or its menace. 

A night bird shrilled insanely again and again and again, 
far up in the foothills of the voleano. Then complete si- 
lence; nothing stirred, nothing sounded. 

He had no idea how long it was that he had been stand- 
ing there, pressing his shoulder against the idol for protec- 
tion. A shower had come up, rustling suddenly on the 
leaves above him, and as suddenly ceasing. A frog had had 
its moment of startling the jungle, and something very 
large and heavy had moved near him, and gone away 
again. Gradually Mayne knew that a sound he had been 
listening to for a long time was neither the drumming of an 
insect nor of his own heart, but an actual drum beaten by a 
human hand. He raised his head and drew a long breath. 
God be praised, this might be real danger. Thud—thud — 
thud, in common time; then thud-thud, thud-thud, in 
double time. 

He knew that muted resonance. It was the ceremonial 
wooden drum of the Mayan ritual. It is a sound de- 
signed to create excitement in the hearer, but the effect on 
Mayne was just the opposite—it calmed him. He became 
a man again—a man and an archeologist. 

He had been standing at the back of the idol, facing the 
caves; but now he summoned courage to move, to walk 
round to the other side. Ahead of him the open space at 
the head of the great flight of steps was dimly illuminated. 
He went to the edge and looked out—looked out over the 
world. The first thing he saw was a great. globe of silver 
light hanging low over the sea— Venus, the morning star, 
shining with a liquid brilliance that cast a shadow. Never 
before had he seen the planet so dazzling and so large. 
He could just make out the horizon and the darker belt of 
the ocean. He was probably staring straight east —at that 
identical point of the horizon where before so very long now 
the sun would rise; the idol and the altar had been ori- 
ented by no uncertain hands. 
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Next he looked down at the farm and saw that it was lit 
up; outlined in dots of fire, for every window of every 
building had a light in it. And all the time the steady beat- 
ing of the drum rose up out of the darkneas—-the great 
empty open space before the main house. 

As he watched there came a spurt of flame, and an enor- 
mous torch was lighted and set apparently on a pole in the 
center of the clearing. By its wavering yellow glare 
Mayne could see figures moving about in a sort of circle, 
dancing. The noise of the drum, growing faster again, was 
mingled with the noise of rattles and whisties—-those 
earthenware toys which he had so often dug up in old 
graves and fancied that their uses had been over for hun- 
dreds of years. Loud cries and chantings and intoned 
prayers came to him, too, for the air was very stil! and sound 
traveled far. He knew the object of those incantations 
prayers to the omnipotent gods to change their minds, not 
to destroy the earth with the ending of the great cycle, to 
renew the light, to let time go on, to let the sun rise once 
more. Light, light, the universal cry—-the ery that a short 
time since had almost broken from his own lips 

And now, as he watched, the ceremonial took on a new 
phase, The lights were going out slowly, one by one, like 
guttering candles. Mayne knew of the ritual — a messenger 
was running from door to door, knocking with a club and 
warning the inmates that the lights must be extinguished 
the god must know his people’s need-—must be flattered by 
abysmal darkness into giving forth his beneficent light. 

Darkness almost as terrific as the dusk was coming upon 
them. Only the great central torch was to remain. 

Mayne was conscious of being tired, so tired he could 
hardly stand. «de groped his way back to the altar and 
sank down on it, his elbows on his knees and hia head in his 
hands. He was not afraid any more, or even interested 
nothing but incredibly weary. 

After a long time he heard the drums and the chants and 
the rattles coming nearer—of course, they would be com- 
ing to their god—their temple. He roee slowly and went 
again to the head of the stairs. The farm was now in utter 
darkness, but through the tangle of trees and vines below 

(Continued on Page 80) 


It Was All Just as Culbertson Had Said, Onty There Was Something BEitse That Culbertson Had Not Touched Upon—a Majesty, a Power 
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To Plant or Not to Plant 


ASTERN visitors te the Pacific slope are always filled 

with wonder and delight by the riot of roses and other 
flowers which adorns every dooryard, great and amaili. 
Flowers are everywhere, and gracious shrubbery and orna- 
mental growths of countless varieties please the eye and 
minister to the desire for beauty. 

The people of the Coast states have a climate preémi- 
nently suited to luxurious plant life; but in addition to 
this naturatly favorable condition, they have the will 
and the energy and the public spirit to make the most of 
the opportunities which Nature has put within their grasp. 
it is not alone the happy accidents of air, soil and tempera- 
ture which are responsible for the charm and loveliness to 
be observed on every hand. Good taste, local pride, love 
of beauty for its own sake and willingness to spend time, 
thought and money for its attainment are merits for which 
Nature can claim no credit. 

These fine human motives are by no means universal. 
There are whole commonwealths, thousands of square 
miles of long-settied territory, where they are conspicuous 
mainly by their absence. There are several states whose 
soil and climate are such that they might put on a face of 
new and transcendent beauty if the people who live in 
them cared enough for it to make even modest efforts to 
take advantage of their opportunities. In these regions 
bareness and unsightliness are the accepted fashion and 
they bring no distress to those who behold them. Usually, 
but not always, those who regard flowers and shrubs and 
shade trees as foolish luxuries put outdoor tidiness in the 
same category. Where local pride is insufficient to encour- 
age private gardens and blooming dooryards one looks for, 
and generally finds, an unsightly countryside, run-down 
homesteads and littered premises. 

The floweriees untidiness of these regions is not an index 
of climatic conditions, but of the personal traits of those 
who live in them. The soil and the winter weather of New 
England, not to mention the short growing season, are any- 
thing but favorable to flower culture; but the summer 
gardens of Massachusetts and Connecticut are famous for 
the success with which they have overcome natural condi- 
tions. In Pennsylvania and other Middle Atlantic states 
one may ride for hundreds of miles and scarcely find a single 








farmhouse so humble that its doorway is not wreathed in 
climbing roses or its yard plot adorned by bright peren- 
nials. In these states the rich have no monopoly on 
flowers. The craving for them is universal and he who 
controls the smallest parcel of ground can satisfy it. 

Amateur gardening is one of the most penetrating forces 
for good at work among us. It affords refreshing con- 
tact with the soil, healthful exercise in the open, inti- 
mate views of the processes of life and growth and new 
knowledge which is the more cherished because it came 
straight from Nature and not from hearsay. It encour- 
ages reflection and begets contentment. It brings a thou- 
sand rewards unsuspected by those who have not received 
them. It makes better men and women. Who ever hears 
of an amateur gardener charged with a crime involving 
violence, baseness or fraud? 

There is a powerful leaven at work which will one day 
spread to our flowerless, treeless communities. Garden 
clubs are steadily increasing in numbers and in influence. 
The activities of village improvement societies are bringing 
results which can scarcely be overestimated. The school- 
garden movement has proved wholesome and beneficent. 
Trustworthy horticultural publications are at the service 
of the inexperienced. There is a whole library of modern 
garden books, many of which are practical and authorita- 
tive. The desire for well-planted suburban homesteads is 
so strong that builders find they can more readily seil their 
houses if they call in a nurseryman to plant newly improved 
properties with ornamental trees and shrubs. All the 
allied movements for better kept, better planted, flower- 
spangled countrysides are succeeding because they pay. 
They pay in beauty, in cash and in self-respect. 


The Bankers’ Chautauqua 


HAT facetious Britishers call the Bankers’ Chau- 

tauqua is held in January. This title is applied to the 
annual meetings of the large banks, on which occasions 
the heads of these institutions give expression to their 
views on financial and even political questions. This 
year two of these bankers, Sir Felix Schuster, of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank, and R. McKenna, of the Midland 
Bank, have seen fit to enter on prophecy of a sort, and this 
on matters of concern to Americans. 

These observers have come to the inference that the 
world supply of gold is being augmented. Of the increas- 
ing world output, some seventy per cent is produced in 
the British Empire. Some of this new gold will be needed 
to stabilize the currencies of countries now on an incon- 
vertible basis, but most of it is expected to settle in the 
United States and Great Britain. The result to be antic- 
ipated is continuation of cheap money and high prices. 
Under the current of the addresses one notes the hope that 
American prosperity will mean enlargement of imports 
of goods and the continuation of foreign investments. 

It is clear, however, that London still considers herself 
the money-lending center of the world. Curiously enough, 
little is said of the state of manufacture, and the fiscal 
phase of the balance of trade is accorded much more atten- 
tion than is devoted to commodities. Also, little mention 
is made of the state of coal mining and the problems that 
loom on May first as the result of the termination of the 
subsidy to this industry. If affairs in Great Britain are 
as well off as they are stated, or inferred, to be in these 
addresses of the bankers, we ought not to have much 
occasion for worry in this country. 


Holes in the Fence 


AYING aside all fine disputations of political postula- 
iF tors, the fact is that the grave problems of today 
cannot be met successfully without either more concerted 
action on the part of the states or an extension of Federal 
authority. In simple language, the states must either get 
together on common menaces like traffic congestion, crime, 
excessive taxation and divorce, or they must give way to 
central government control. 

Which is the most serious of these problems is a matter 
of opinion, but there can be no disagreement as to the 
effect of diverse and conflicting divorce laws in sapping the 
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moral] stamina of thenation. As the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs said in a recent petition to President Coolidge: 

“Without going into details of the conflict of laws of the 
various states, it may be said that age requirements for 
marriage range from twelve and fourteen to eighteen and 
twenty-one; that many marriages that are prohibited in 
some states are not prohibited in others, but are even made 
criminal in others; that common-law marriages are recog- 
nized in some states and not in others; that marriages 
between the insane, feeble-minded and diseased are not 
prohibited in all states and that grounds for divorce 
range all the way from none in one state to fourteen in 
another.” 

If the nation’s moral fiber is to endure, the laws regu- 
lating marriage and divorce will have to approach certain 
recognized standards, either through state concert or 
Federal interference. If the pound avoirdupois were de- 
fined in one state as having three ounces, in another six, in 
a third nine and in a fourth sixteen, the effects upon com- 
mercial honor would be rio worse than are the present 
results of divorce-law conflict, inconsistency and tricky 
technical evasion upon marital purity. 

It is not our purpose to suggest even the minimum 
standards of such a law. Upon this subject opinions differ 
widely. It may be well for the President or Congress to 
appoint a commission to study and recommend, much as 
the National Monetary Commission suggested the essen- 
tials of the Federal Reserve System. It will take any 
commission that studies divorce a long time to reach its 
conc:usions, but we know now what one of its recommenda- 
tions will be. It will advocate reshaping the laws relating 
to marriage and divorce in such a way that their present 
wholesale use for consecutive polygamy will be checked. 


Dictatorship or Blocs 


GREAT many charges have been leveled at the régime 
of Mussolini in Italy, including usurpation of con- 
stitutional authority, suspension of freedom of speech and 
press, tyranny of police, abrogation of the ballot, suspen- 
sion of responsibility of cabinet to Parliament, and abso- 
lute dictatorship whenever and wherever it has pleased the 
party of Mussolini. These things sound bad to Americans. 
If true, we infer from history that ultimately no good can 
come to Italy out of such repression of freedom. But 
circumstances alter cases, even if they do not justify 
unconstitutional methods. And there are indications that 
in many ways Italy is not doing so badly. - 

Under the present government of Italy the budget has 
been practically balanced, revenues have been enlarged, 
expenditures reduced, a program of improved agriculture 
inaugurated, civil service reformed, the currency stabilized 
and debt settlements arrived at with Great Britain and 
the United States. These accomplishments have heen 
made possible through a continuity of sound economiv and 
administrative policy secured by abolishing bloc politics 
in Parliament. 

Contrast the situation in France: Parliament is ham- 
strung by bloc politics. Cabinets come and go, without 
accomplishment. There is no continuity of policy, no 
decision, no reformation. Tax legislation stalls, expendi- 
tures are not restrained, revenues are not enlarged, the 
franc declines except for support drawn from foreign loans, 
debt settlements are not concluded, the country is literaliy 
in legislative chaos. There is freedom in France—espe- 
cially freedom for blocs to put the brakes on all legislation, 
freedom to sabotage fiscal reform, freedom to debauch 
the country politically. 

One hesitates to commend dictatorship, even if benefi- 
cent; but one must not hesitate to condemn democracy 
that wastes itself in license of political disorganization. We 
wish the improvements in Italy might have been secured 
through constitutional methods. We trust the necessary 
reformations in France may be secured through constitu- 
tional methods. But we must not be surprised if one day, 
on the brink of fiscal ruin, the outraged common sense of 
France takes away from the political blocs of the Parlia- 
ment the liberties they at present possess. No system is 
strong enough to misgovern a people against its will, 
even in the name of democracy. 
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URING a certain railroad journey from New 
D York to Washington, I suddenly realized 
that a woman seated across the aisle from 
me was cherishing a grief. She looked like a well-bred 
woman and she was perfectly dressed; but she wore a veil 
under which, it became clear, her tears were falling steadily. 
From time to time she unostentatiously wiped them 
away. Occasionally, with an effect of desperation, she 
changed her position. Once or twice she brought her hands 
together as if about to wring them, though. she did nothing 
so spectacular. Indeed, she was so quiet that I am sure 
no one else in the Pullman car saw anything unusual in her 
actions. 

With an open book before me, I watched her from the 
corner of an eye, sympathetic but mindful of the familiar 
instance of the man who made a large fortune by attend- 
ing strictly to his own affairs. It was clear that the woman 
was not ill or in physical pain. Her trouble seemed mental 
and emotional, and the most obvious inference was that 
she was on her way to the deathbed of someone she loved, 
and was afraid of reaching it too late. Several times, as if 


she could bear inaction no longer, she rose and walked to 
the end of the swaying car and back again. The last time 
she did this she did not return to her seat, and I experienced 


a momentary fear that in a frantic moment she had thrown 
herself from the 
train. 





~~ Y We were now 
x within half an 
hour of Washing- 
ton, and I went 
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INSTEAD OF MODIFYING 
THE IMMIGRATION LAW 
To LET MORE OF THESE 
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dressing room to freshen a bit for the inspection of the 
friends who were to meet me. There I found my unhappy 
neighbor, crouched in a corner chair and weeping audibly. 
The expression of a porter who hovered just outside the 
door showed that the situation was beyond him, so I went 
into action by sympathetically asking the woman if there 
was anything I couid do. 

She pushed up her veil, raised her head, and for a long 
moment regarded me with wild, wet eyes. Then, appar- 
ently feeling that the inspection had been satisfactory, 
she rose and abruptly hurled herself upon my startled 
breast. 

“Yes,”’ she cried. ‘“‘Take care of me.”” And she added 
in a long wail, “The porter says I’m drunk!” 

She was. There was no question about it, though I had 
not suspected it till that moment. I instinctively recoiled, 
and, feeling the movement, she too drew back and stared 
at me again. 

“I'm in terrible trouble,” she gasped, and added, 
“You're a married woman, aren’t you?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m not.” 

At this a cry burst from her, as if the climax of her 
sufferings had been reached. For a moment she sobbed 
convulsively. 

“‘Q-h-h-h, isn’t that ter-rible!"’ she gulped. 

hen she quieted down, took a fresh grip of my shoul- 
ders, and brought out a solacing second thought. 

“Never mind,” she sobbed, patting me with an unsteady 
but comforting hand. “You're a woman, anyw-way!” 

She passes out of these reminiscences at this point, 


though she lingered in my life half an hour longer, till I had 
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left her in her own home. I need not touch on the 
pained surprise of the conventional friends who 
met me at the station, nor on my own surprise 
when I learned that the woman was the wife of one of 
our statesmen. I merely relate the episode because it is 
a typical if somewhat extreme example of the mental 
attitude of most married women toward women whe are 
unmarried. I had met many thousands of women before 
my encounter with this one. I have met many thousands 
since. They were of all types and from many lands. But 
I have no doubt that in the minds of a large majority of 
them lay the same pity felt by my impulsive traveling 
companion, and with this emotion the question which, 
sooner or later, tentatively or actually, is put by almost 
every wife to almost every spinster who is her friend. 

“Here you are,” she says in effect, ‘missing the two 
greatest experiences that can come to a woman-—wifehood 
and motherhood. How can you bear it?” 

Sometimes, but rarely, the question comes from a really 
happy wife and mother. When this happens the spinster, 
if she is honest, can make but one reply. 

“*A ma-tied life like yours,” she must say, “and mother- 
hood like yours, make me realize all that I have missed.” 
For this is the truth and she may as well admit it promptly, 
frankly, enviously. But the next time she is asked the 
question, it 
comes with 
equal sur- 
prise and 
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The heartiest , most delicious 
vegetable soup you ever ate! 


There is only one way to make the best vegetable 


| 
J] 
| 


am. 


soup and that is to use the finest vegetables—and 
plenty of them—rich beef broth, cereals, fresh herbs 
and seasoning. 


These must all be prepared, cooked and blended 
with the skill that comes of life-long training, in 
kitchens equipped with every modern facility to 
yield the highest quality and most delicious flavor. 


That is the way Campbell's make vegetable soup! , 


Thirty-two different ingredients—the best that 
can be bought in the land—prepared by famous 





French chefs—cooked in tureens of pure nickel. 


And when you sit down to enjoy this tempting 
and substantial soup, every taste will reveal the 
touch of the master soup-maker ! 


32 different ingredients 
12 cents a can 
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Somebody Brought a Rope 
and Tied My Hands Behind 
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HE revolu- 
tion, Uncle 
Ben said, 


was petering out. 

Not enough 

money to buck the administra- 
tion, with Zufliga’s millions be- 
hind it. In thirty years only three 
revolutions hel succeeded, and 
Zufiiga himself had paid for those. 
Oh, of course, all revolutions raise 
the shout of liberty; but the 
mainspring of them all is money. That was why the 
rebeis had taken Chunango, which had no real stra- 
tegic value—-to get money out of the Consolidated. 

“TI toid Johnny Hecht he was a fool,” said Uncle 
Ben, “to go and get a big oil company riled up. 
They got too big a pull. All the administration had to 
de was to send word they couldn't protect the wells and 
get Uncle Sam to send a boatload of marines to save Amer- 
iean property, 

Brennan worked it pretty slick too. He had the ma- 
rinea on top of the rebels before they had a chance to blow 
up anything.” ; 

“By the way,” I said, “what do the rebels want with 
this town? What good does it do 'em?”’ 

**A spree, lL reckon. More licker and women here than in 
Chunange, This is the same gang that was there.” 

“Is Johnny Hecht with 'em?” 

“No. Left the country, likely. Ain’t a chance to win 
now. This outfit’ll skedaddle into the hills the minute the 
federals make a motion at ‘em. 

“And then,” he demanded gloomily, “what are you 
goin’ to do? Likely nobody'll pay much attention to you 
while the rebels have got things upside down; but they 
can’t hang on but a day or two. And then what?” 

He couidn’t tell me much about the charge against me— 
only what { already knew. Rufo had followed me that 
night, so people said, to finish our interrupted fight; his 
horse had returned riderless to La Caoba, but nobody had 
seen Rufo from that day to this. 

” You mean,” [ said, ‘they haven't found any —body?” 

“Plenty of bodies,” said Ben Murchison, ‘‘ these days— 
or what the buzzards leave of 'em. Been quite a bit of 
fightin’ back of Chunango. No, they can’t swear none of 
*em’s his.” 

“Can they prove murder unless they can preduce the 
victim?” 

“Well,” he said, “they can keep you in jail till you turn 
gray. And you'll make a mighty bad witness for your- 
self. You admit you saw him huntin’ you. You admit 
you had three empty shells in your gun when you come to, 
and only used one to shoot your horse. Brennan noticed 
that too. Yeah, Brennan’ll make another bad witness for 
you. He thinks you did it all right. He says your story 
didn’t gee, and then you got scared and wouldn't talk 
at all.” 

“Why did he help me out of the country then?” 

“Because you was a white man, I reckon. He says you 
wouldn't ‘a’ lived to be hung if they’d found you that day. 
The boy's papa was just crazy. Nice feller, Brennan seems 
to be,” mused Une le Ben. “Ever notice his eyes?” 

“Huh?” Lsaid. “Eyes? Yes. One blue and one brown. 
Why?” 
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“Like he was two different fellers.” 

“What are you driving at?”’ 

“Nothin’. Only I knew a feller once that had different- 
colored eyes, and sometimes he was nice and sometimes he 
was cold-blooded as a fish. Brennan helped you once, but 
like as not, if they make him testify against you, he'll do it 
and never turn a hair.” 

“ How’'ll he explain his helping me to escape?” 

Well, the Consolidated pays a lot of taxes, and Brennan 
seems to be pretty solid with Zufiiga. Them two don’t have 
to explain much.” 

Ben Murchison did know that the elder Zufiiga was the 
same politician who had run him out of the country thirty 
years ago—the one who had caused the execution of Luis, 
King of Vizcaya. He didn’t know Don Fernando was re- 
lated to Luis; but he wasn’t surprised. 

“All these high-class natives,’ he said, ‘“‘marry each 
other till they got more cousins than a cat. And they all 
stick together; that’s why they all got exiled. Is Fernando 
the only one that came back?” 

“His sister, Dofia Trini, the widow of Luis 

“Was she the one? I always wondered what become 
of her.” 

“She lives with Don Fernando now.” 

“Not now,” said old Ben Murchison. 
Grieved herself to death, they say, about the boy. 

Maybe I can’t explain how hard that hit me. Not that 
Dofia Trini herself meant anything to me; even now the 
memory of her is vague. It only showed me reality still 
going on—the steady, relentless dissolution of a family. 
Poverty and political oppression hadn’t been enough. 
I, Howard Pressley, blunderer, had done my bit. 

“Well,” said Ben Murchison gloomily, ‘what do you 
aim to do?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“What did you come back here for? I tried to get you 
not to. Why couldn't you leave well enough alone?” 

Well enough, he meant, for me. And he? Oh, he was 
old and not much use to anybody. He had just drifted 
aground in Tolobaya. Somebody had to look after Henry 
Dowling’s kid, and he had nothing else to do. He might 
as well, 

What had I come here for? Looking at him, gloomy and 
old and very tired of trouble, I knew I'd been a fool. In 
Milo, Indiana, that lake of asphalt had glowed powerfully 
in my imagination; now, when it lay only fifteen miles 
away across the valley, it seemed far off. What did he 


“She died. 
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care about a million dollars? It wouldn’t buy the 
only thing he wanted —peace. 

And Don Fernando, too, was old. Even if I could 
prove I hadn't killed his son, what right had I to 
bring more trouble on him? 

And Rita del Valle—could I say I loved her? I 
didn’t, you know. Not exactly. I only remembered 
her in every nerve. You can’t come out and talk of things 
like that. Not to astubborn Nordic like Ben Murchison, 
to whom no Latin was exactly white. 

Seeing how old and tired'he looked, I tried to cheer him 
up. Lightly, humorously I spoke of Milo, Indiana. What 
a cautious, hidebound town it was; what comic-opera no- 
tions people had about the tropics; what a romantic char- 
acter he, Gen. Ben Murchison, soldier of fortune, seemed 
to them. Oh, I made excuses for them! Good neighbors; 
I admitted that; safe, moderate people, but they stood by 
you when you needed friends. I spoke of Dave Henshaw. 
But I didn’t speak of Harry Willis, county prosecutor, my 
lifelong friend, who might have indicted mefor manslaughter 
by now. That wouldn’t have amused Ben Murchison. 

Humorously, indulgently I spoke of the Rotary Club— 
meeting once a week to uplift Milo; and honestly trying 
to do something. 

Ben Murchison looked at me, his old jaw tightening. 

“Yeah,” he said somberly. “‘I know, Buck. I come 
from a little town like that myself once. A durn good 
town, and the best people in the world. And I know why 
you couldn't stand it. I tried, two-three times. 

Well, where do you aim to sleep? The mesén’il be full of 
drunks. Better bring your bed roll up here and sleep on the 
floor.” 

So I went down the steep curling street to the mesén. 
The clamor in the plaza had subsided; only one melancholy 
group, under one of the few lamps that hadn’t served as 
targets for festive bullets, sang to the dismal plunk of a 
guitar. But the bar of the mesén was still crowded and 
hilarious. Prudently, I went down a side street to the 
corral behind, and found my horses duly stabled with 
Uncle Ben’s own. 

Gabriel's blankets were still lashed across his saddlebags. 
Where was Gabriel? A swift misgiving smote me. That 
was his deep voice roaring from the bar—drunk, drunk as 
a lord and expansive as three lords rolled into one. 

Talking. Poor Gabriel! The relief of a familiar atmos- 
phere had been too much for him. I saw his tousled black 
head sticking up like a buoy in a sea of hats, and with 
shoulder and elbow I went in after him. Too late, of 
course—I never thought of that. 

He beamed affectionately on me. 

“Hola, patrén! Tell them. They do not believe me. 
They do not believe any man is strong enough to throw me 
over his head. But you have done it—is it not true? This 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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COUPON CAN 


fresh, sweet, odorless! 







Sunbrite, the “double action’”’ cleanser 


sweetens as it scours 


Every cook knows that one 
requisite for good coffee is a 
fresh, sweet coffee pot. And 
soap and water alone can- 
not do the cleaning job nec- 
essary here. 


It used to be necessary 
to put the coffee and 
tea pots through a special 
freshening, sweetening 
process. But now you 
can scour off the dark stains, 
and, in the same process, 
make them sweet and free 
from stale, clinging odor 
and flavor. 


Sunbrite, the “double 
action” cleanser does it! 


Just one simple cleansing 
operation—and your coffee 
and tea pots, your kitchen- 
ware are not only stainless 
and spotless but they are 
sweet and odorless! 


It’s so easy and so eco- 
nomical to cleanse with 
Sunbrite! And with every 
can you get added value in 
a United Profit Sharing 
coupon. 


Double results; single ef- 
fort! Why not enjoy this 
extra advantage which 
Sunbrite gives? Use it in 
all your cleansing work in 
bathroom and kitchen. 


Swift & Company 





Try this convenient soap in 
your dish pan and washing machine 


A soap that’s mild and harmless, yet very ef- 
ficient in its action on dirt! You have it in 
Quick Naptha White Soap Chips. Its quickly 
dissolving flake form is so convenient. Try it 


for clothes, dishes, 
household use. 


AND 
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woodwork, floors—any 
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How often is the old oil drained from 
your engine and fresh Mobiloil poured in? A 





PSHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine ipbrication of prominent passenger 
cars and motor trucks are specified below 


















The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by 
the letters shown below. “Arc.” means Gargoyle 
Mobilotl Arctic |! 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloll “C" of “CC” as pecummendet ty 
complete Chart available at all dealers 
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is he, sefiores! It is as I tell you. I tried to hold him—he 
was not my patrén then; that was when I served Don 
Anselmo Palomar, whom they called Butcher—and he 
threw me over his head. Bum! And I knew nothing. And 
he killed Don Anselmo—he had already killed the others, 
he and Don Benjamin, the same General Murchison whom 
you know. They 23 

“Gabriel!’’ I shouted. “Fool! Come out of here!” 

But he was conscious of no wrong. 

“These friends,’’ he explained, beaming, “tell me how 
Your Grace unhorsed the terrible Don Ramon Zufiiga and 
trampled him in the plaza here, and how you killed the 
young Sefior del Valle for love of his sister—excuse that I 
speak of her. I tell them such things are trifles to you. 
Am I not bigger, stronger than two Zufiigas? Yet t 

“‘Blockhead! Shut up!” 

Absently he brushed my hands away; 
noticed them. 

“But it is not true, sefiores, that all Americans are tall. 
[ have lived there. Shall I speak English for you? Even in 
his own country my patrén is tall. And rich! Why should 
he fear your Zufiigas? Even today, as we approached this 
place, we met the men of ” 

Desperately, I smacked him over the ear with my re- 
volver held in the flat of my hand; he sagged so suddenly 
that I couldn’t hold him up. Then I was conscious of his 
audience, shocked and indignant. 

“‘Gentlemen,” I cried, “‘excuse that my servant has 
thrust himself among you! Let me offer a toast to the revo- 
lution, and then if some of you will carry him out ——” 

That was different. We drank, gentlemen all and 
friends of the revolution, while my low-bred servant slum- 
bered unheeded in our midst. Nobly they forgave his tact- 
less intrusion. They complimented me on my strength, to 
have felled so large a man with one slap of the open hand; 
no wonder Americans were said to fight with bare handsif 
we could hit like that! They gave me vivas for the United 
States, and lugged him out and dumped him in a room 
already littered with snoring drunks. 

But the beans were already spilled. At any moment now 
the federals would come, and it would no longer serve me 
to be a friend of 
the revolution — 


I doubt if he 


hoofs. He seems an eager friend who helps you, and per- 
plexities seem simpler when you ride straight at them. 

His trail instinct was better than my eyes. Headlong he 
plunged through lakes of the night fog, warm and wet like 
steam. The moon, low now on the seaward hills, was red 
through thicker air. It peopled the jungle shadows with 
ghostly, vague, slow-stirring vapor shapes; but there is 
nothing to be afraid of in the Zorro Valley at midnight. 
Nobody lives down there but Indians, shy, stupid people— 
so they seem to us—who have no interest in the hurried 
passing of white men. They do not hurry. Their time is 
on a vaster scale than ours, measured by suns and moons 
and generations, not by minutes. 

The shadow of the seaward hills came suddenly, an hour 
before the inland side went dark. Through the fringe of 
jungle the broad sluggish Zorro spread like a dim plain 
above the rapids. The trail branched; this way to the 
canyon and the outer delta of Chunango, this way to La 
Caoba and the northern mesa. The horse, his first exuber- 
ance worn out, climbed steadily. The night thinned as the 
starlight widened. I almost thought I knew the very place 
where I had tumbled off into the bushes—was it five 
months ago?—to lie there foggily and see that phantom 
rider pass against the sky. 

Rufo—his proud young chest so full of wild young feel- 
ings—and where was he now? 

In the high saddle of the hills the trail branched again, 
north to the fertile uplands of the Zufiigas, south by a 
shoulder of the mountain into the saddle where the ha- 
cienda of La Caoba lay. There was the long low line of the 
stone aqueduct sweeping down. Yonder the walls of La 
Caoba, silent and dark, asleep under friendly stars. 

Daylight was still an hour away. I got down and an- 
chored the horse with trailing reins, filled my pipe, paced a 
little, restlessly, stretching my legs; climbed a knoll where 
the aqueduct passed at ground level, saw the long curve of 
it go in across the wall to Don Fernando’s house. That 
was where Rita slept; Rita del Valle, a woman. No more 
dim and far-off memory, but just yonder. Sleeping. Slim 
vital hands that could so rest aman. . . . Peaceful it 
looked. Only the sweet slow wind of dawn was stirring. 
Only the stars watched, clear, steady-burning lanterns in 
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the silver sky. My feet, when I let myself down inside the 
wall and dropped, fell soundless in the soft ground of a 
garden. 

There was a sudden paralyzing uproar. Dogs rushed 
out, barking. No use to run; I steod quite still against the 
garden wall and spoke to them softly when they came near 
enough. Few dogs will bite you if you neither threaten 
them nor run. They sniffed my legs. Anxiously, whisper- 
ing reassurance to them, I patted their heads, wooled their 
ears for them. A man’s voice shouted from the horse corral; 
they answered in the only way they knew, yapping about 
me as if to say, “False alarm! It’s a friend of the family. 
Look, here he is!" 

Maybe they remembered the smell of me, at that; or 
maybe they welcomed human diversion in the long dull 
hours of the night. I had to scold them to get rid of them. 
They were surprised and hurt. 

Rita must have been awake. When I whispered at her 
window bars her soft voice cried instantly, ‘‘ Who speaks?”’ 

**Quiet,”’ I pleaded. ‘‘ Loved one, it is I.” 

A voice in the darkness saying “It is I’’--what does that 
mean? Nothing, of course. Yet to a Latin it is the same as 
saying ‘“‘I come in peace.”’ Rita del Valle was twenty 
years old and beautiful; more than one masculine voice 
had whispered hopefully to her. Her voice was net afraid 
now, only listless, infinitely tired. 

“Who is ‘I'?” 

“Howard Pressley.” 

Silence. Suddenly I saw her close against the bars, one 
hand clutching some wrap at her throat, the other thrust 
out to me—or so I thought; but it evaded me, thrust me 
away. There was no welcome in her wide dark eyes, her 
frantic whispering. 

“You! Don Howar’! Pity of God, what evil fortune 
brings you back here—now? Goaway! Run! Oh, go 
quickly, quickly!” 

“T would have come long ago if I had known. It has 
but lately come to me that your father blames me for your 
brother's death. I ——-” 

“Blamesyou! Itdriveshimmad! He has not slept since 
those poor bones were brought here. He only walks—--~"” 

“What do you say? Then they have found—him?” 

‘“‘Day before 
yesterday.” 





stared at and iden- 
tified by every eye 
that saw me, an 
enemy of the Zu- 
fiigas and a fugi- 
tive from the law. 
Very thoughtfully, 
I lugged my kit to 
Henry Dowling’s 
house. Thought- 
fully, when Uncle 
Ben had gone to 
bed, I shaved. 

Remarkable 
how a shave re- 
freshes you. I 
found myself 
whistling softly, 
not to keep old 
Ben Murchison 
awake. 


xXxXV 
ORSES are 
cheap in that 

country. Uncle 
Ben’s was a good 
one; better than 
mine, and fresh. 
He stepped out 
eagerly. The first 
few miles, going 
down into the val- 
ley, I had to hold 
him by main 
strength to save 
hislegs; butwhen 
we reached the 
valley floor I let 
him go. I don’t 
know anything 
more soothing and 
exhilarating than 
to feel a good horse 
under you that 
wants to go. It 
gets into your 
blood—the gallant 
surge of living 
bone and muscle, 
the deep and 
steady breathing, 








After five 
months—you can 
imagine what 
would be ieft of 
him. In pity I 
caught that frantic 
hand, made it be 
still. It was coid. 
The tenseness 
went out of her 
andshesank down, 
limp, on the wide 
ledge inside the 
iron bars... The 
fragrance of her 
hair came to me, 
faint yet poign- 
ant. Maybe there 
is some woman in 
the world whose 
grief can tear your 
heart like that. 

“Who found 
him? Where?” 

‘The Séfior 
Hecht, the soldier 
of fortune. Hewho 
commanded the 
rebels at Chu- 
nango. TheAmer- 
ican soldiers drove 
them into the jun- 
gle and they came 
upon the skeleton 
of -—--" 

“How can they 
know it is he?” 

“By the ring 
that was our 
grandfather’s. 
Howar’-~the Vir- 
gin hears you—tell 
me that you did 
not ——” 

All my eyes, my 
ears, my heart, 
yearned through 
those iron bars; 
but what snatched 
suddenly at my 
nerves was not in- 
side the room. 








the steady power- 
ful beat of flying 


“Quiet! The Corratero Sleeps Just Yonder"* 


(Continued on 
Page 88) 
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THIRTY YEARS OF GOLF 


By Jerome D. Travers and James R. Crowell 


make a summer, that one great player does not 

make a baseball team and that one spectacular 
golf shot does not win a championship. Yet swal- 
lows and great ball players and sparkling golf 
shots all have a tendency to bring about the re- 
spective ends. Confining this line of reasoning te 
golf, i find that the value of the single shot is 
oftentimes inestimable if delivered at the right 
moment. It is not necessarily skill alone which 
maxes it possible for the golfer to rise to an acute 
emergency. Skill helps, naturally, but the ele- 
ment of luck is not without its influence. 

I've never had any illusions about my ability 
to duplicate at will the shot to the Baltusrol 
inland green which resulted in my winning the 
Netional Open Championship of 1915. Luck was 
with me that day. It chanced that this rare stroke 
happened along at a moment when it would do 
me the most good. The shot would still have 
been a8 good if it had failed to open the road to 
victory, but its luster would have been dimmed 
and I dare say it would not now find a place in 
my recoilections as the best I hove ever made. 

Harvid H. Hilton, the celebrated English ama- 
teur, once dazzled me with a shot he made in a 
match we were playing on the Muirfield course in 
Scotland tis drive was slightly off the line and 
the ball lodged between two sturdy tufts of grass. 
it was an atrocious lie. The ball nestled snugly 
and compactly between the imprisoning walls of 
turf, with no apparent margin in the rear for the 
club head to scoop under it and produce satisfac- 
tory results. 1 was curious to see what club Hil- 
ton would use in playing out, While waiting for 
him to make his decision it occurred to me that if 
the shot was mine | should eall for a heavy mid- 
iron and rely on cutting through the grass and soil 
by means of a sharp blow. Less experienced 
players would even have been inclined to employ 


[: IS axiomatic that one swallow does not 











wasn’t enough space to swing even a much 
shorter one? Tolley quickly enlightened them. 
Vaulting the fence, he began addressing the ball 
from the other side of the barbed wire, leaning 
as far over it as he could in an awkward, uncom- 
fortable position. Several times he drew the club 
back to the top of the swing to see if he had suffi- 
cient clearance, and finding that he could just 
barely make it, he let go with all the force he 
could muster with muscles and body as severely 
cramped as they were. 

It was a marvelous exhibition of what the ex- 
pert golfer can do when necessity demands. With 
a superb snap of the wrists as the club head bore 
into the ball, Tolley sent away a brassy shot in 
which he might have felt a proper sense of pride if 
it had been made in the most favorable circum- 
stances. It was straight and long, and never 
stopped traveling until it had trickled up on the 
green close to the cup, from which point he 
halved the hole in4. And that was one great shot 
in which the element of luck had no part. It was 
too bold in conception and too perfect in execution 
to be anything else than a rare bit of golf artistry. 

The spirit of fair play pervading the golf links 
is one of the most delightful phases of the game. 
I refrain from glorifying the members of the great 
brotherhood which has sprung into existence in 
the last thirty-eight years as keener sportsmen 
than those who lean to other athletic pastimes, 
but I believe it can be safely said that no more 
highly developed sense of sportsmanship can be 
found elsewhere. The rigid adherence of John 
Reid and his colleagues to the finer principles of 
the game still lives in spite of the rapid expansion 
of golf. Bad sports are in the great minority on 
the links. We find them now and then, mixed in 
with those who violate the courtesies of the game, 
but they are few. 

And yet there was a time far back in golf his- 
tory when players failed to observe the standards 








a niblick--the most massive one in the bag, at 
thet. 

Proeveding in that calm methodical manner for 
which he is renowned, Hilton diagnosed the shot 
in much the same way the surgeon diagnoses symptoms 
of iliness requiring surgical science. This painstaking 
analysis lasted for a minute or so and evidently estab- 
lished for him that the treatment necessary was not a 
minor operation, but a major one. There was no doubt 
about ite being an aggravated case. 

“Boy,” he eaid, taking a burried step toward his caddie, 
“give me the spoon.” 


Wielding a Fancy Spoon 


Wf poms spoon! Of all clubs to use in extricating the ball 
irom such a fearful predicament; I should not have been 
much more astounded if he had called for a driver. How 
did he hope to drive a wooden spoon through that tough 
grase, 1 wondered; and if he did succeed in getting that 
far, how could he obtain sufficient loft to the ball to make 
it clear the tuft directly in front of it? I took another 
squint at the ball to see if my eyes had deceived me. No, 
it was absolutely fast in its tufted prison. 

‘Taking his stance, Hilton swung at the ball without the 
slightest wasted motion and with no indication that he 
was dubious as to the outcome, It was a graceful and easy 
stroke, free of any sign of pressing. The club head seemed 
barely to skim over the two little mounds engaging the 
ball, and yet when it started on its upward swing in a 
pretty follow-through, the ball had been picked neatly 
from its trap and was at that moment floating down the 
fairway straight for the greon. The spot where it had rested 
showed no marks of having been disturbed. Hilton, 
master wielder of the spoon, had contrived to pluck it out 
with his bulky wooden club as delicately and cleanly as 
though he had tried a fancy shot with a mashie niblick— 
and much more effectively, for he was now on the green 
for an easy 4, It was a shot I number among the most 
remarkable I have ever seen. 

To return to the question of luck entering into a shot of 
thie character. let me elucidate the exact shade of meaning 
I have ‘n mind. It is not luck that the finished player is 
able to make these difficult strokes—far from it. The 
element of good fortune comes in when he manages to put 
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Marry Vardon Playing Out of a Trap in the Professionat 
Tournament Held at Roehampton 


them over at precisely the right moment. No player can 
go on endlessly making wonder shots. Sometimes he fails 
when the need for one is most pressing. Jones, Vardon, 


Hagen, Braid, Taylor and all the best of them have failed’ 


at such times. The likelihood of their accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible is far stronger than it is with players 
of less skill, but they are considerably removed from being 
infallible. Poor luck is always at hand to aid in making 
“infallibility"’ a word foreign to golf. 

There was a shot made by Cyril J. H. Tolley, one of the 
leading British amateurs and winner of the British Ama- 
teur Championship of 1920, which is more than worthy 
of recognition as a masterpiece of stroke making. Tolley 
drives a wicked ball. In the British Open Championship, 
at Troon, in 1923, he drove the first green, 350 yards, and 
then holed his putt for a 2, a scintillating performance any 
way you figure it, but more so when it is borne in mind 
that it was the result of perfect play and not luck. It is 
not this shot, however, of which I speak, but one he made 
at another time after he had hooked his drive so that the 
ball lay about two feet inside the fairway and so close to a 
barbed-wire fence that there was no room for him to take 
his stance. 

Tolley tried squeezing himself into the small space be- 
tween the fence and the ball, but when he bent forward to 
take his stance he was painfully conscious of the sharp 
prongs of the barbed wire penetrating the light summer 
material of his trousers. He withdrew speedily from that 
uncomfortable position and good-naturedly joined with 
the gallery in the laughter which the pricking barbed wire 
had caused. To every experienced golfer it seesned that 
Tolley’s sole alternative was to take a quarter-diagonal 
swipe at the ball with a short-shafted club, preferably a 
niblick. His caddie was of that mind, too, for he shoved a 
niblick in Tolley’s direction, only to have it waved aside. 
The young Englishman was figuring that he needed some- 
thing better than a niblick shot here. 

Everyone became deeply absorbed in the plan of execu- 
tion forming in Tolley’s mind, particularly when he with- 
drew a long-shafted brassy from his bag. What could he 
possibly expect to do with a club of that kind when there 


of etiquette now prevailing. In the archives it 

is recorded that the practice of intimidating an 

opponent by means of subtle comment and ac- 
tions was not uncommon, though confined largely to 
men well acquainted with one another rather than to the 
casual adversaries of tournament competition. There were 
various methods of employing this drawing-room type 
of intimidation—for example, the apparently innocent 
suggestion to an opponent that his improved form had 
been brought about through a change in the style of play. 


Short on His Golf Manners 


“*N7OU'RE hitting them harder than you used to,” the 
intimidator would say. ‘“‘ You seem to get much bet- 
ter results when you press like that.’’ Whereupon his op- 
ponent, believing his comment to be honest, would start 
pressing every shot and his game would fall to pieces. 

Now and then we come across a golfer who resorts to 
such tricks in this day. The most notable example of it I 
have ever seen was a certain golfer of my acquaintance. 
I often used to wonder whether it was an inborn character- 
istic with him or whether he merely found some devilish 
glee in throwing an opponent off his stride. And since he 
enjoyed the reputation of being a good fellow in other 
respects, I have concluded that he was actuated more by 
a spirit of fun than by any underlying natural tendency 
to be a bounder. There are such persons in this world. A 
man sometimes revels in the knowledge that others regard 
him as arrogant or austere or sharp, when, as a matter of 
fact, he is none of these. To the golfer I have in mind it 
gave a lot of individualism and personality to be known 
as a player against whom opponents must always be on 
their guard. Perhaps he relished having the spotlight 
thrown on this positive quality in his make-up; certainly 
it precluded his ever becoming known as a negative 
character. 

The intimidative recourse of this golfer was to exas- 
perate his opponents by the slow deliberation of his play. 
On the tee, he would address the ball for several min- 
utes at such times when he held the honor, waggling his 
driver back and forth in a provoking manner, teeing the 
ball either a little higher or lower and stopping to call 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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out instructions to his caddie. If his second shot lay 150 
yards or so from the green, he would walk the entire dis- 
tance to the hole and back again before making the shot, 
pretending to study the roll of the ground and the exact 
distance to be covered. Then he would address the ball, 
stop and look around as though annoyed because his ad- 
versary happened to be standing too close to him or be- 
cause one of the caddies or spectators was moving. After 
a lapse Of some minutes, he would make his shot, knowing 
he had worked his opponent up toa point of irritation where 
the chances for a foozled stroke were excellent. 

One day it chanced that his opponent in an important 
round of a tournament was an old-time baseball player, 
who, like John Montgomery Ward, had taken up golf and 
become proficient in it. The former star knew the tactics 
of the man he was playing—and was prepared for him. 
The night before they were to meet he had studied out a 
methed by which to offset the irritating effect of this over- 
emphasis on deliberation. When he evolved the plan he 
kept it strictly to himself and was content, when his 
friends warned him of what was in store, to observe sagely 
that maybe things wouldn't work out so badly after all. 

The news spread quickly that the baseball man was lying 
in wait for this obstreperous golfer and intended beating 
him at his own game. It attracted a large crowd to the 
Baltusrol course, where the match was played. The spec- 
tators were not kept in suspense long. At one of the early 
heles the former star's opponent placed his tee shot about 
170 yards from the green, and before playing the second 
went through the regular formula of measuring off the inter- 
vening ground between the cup and the spot where the ball 
lay. This was his firet attempt to rattle the baseball man. 
The crowd waited expectantly as he walked slowly toward 
the green with deliberate strides and stopped to make a 
minute inspection of the adjacent sand pits. 

As he started to retrace his steps his gaze rested upon 
the figure of a man seated on a camp chair in the center of 
the fairway. He patmed, 
mystified, shading his eyes 
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he was master of the situation. His clever scheme had fync- 
tioned perfectly. Those who saw it in operation became 
convinced that the best cure for intimidation is intimida- 
tion. 

Golf, the game of infinite variety, is always offering its 
followers the opportunity to do the unexpected. In this 
instance I do not refer to the unexpected as demonstrated 
by the former baseball star. I have in mind a play made by 
Francis Ouimet on the New Jersey links of the Pine Valley 
Golf Club, near Philadelphia. On the sixth hole of this 
great sandy course is a slight elbow with a score-despoiling 
bunker lying in the path of tee shots which are not played 
to the left. The invariable rule of Pine Valley golfers had 
been to make their drives in that manner, since it seemed 
like almost a hopeless task to try to carry that foreboding 
bunker. Ouimet, 
playing an in- 
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dream of a lifetime come true. As a boy he had traversed 
every foot of the sandy soil with a shotgun slung over his 
shoulder as he and his comrades spent days in the woods 
bagging quail, which were to be found in abundance there. 
It was the place of his dreams. In later years, when he had 
prospered and found his notch in the world of business as a 
hotel owner of wealth and influence, his eyes and heart 
turned again toward the wooded spot in which he had 
found so much joy in his youth. 

George Crump told me of it himself. The vision of Pine 
Valley transformed into a masterpiece of golf architecture 
came to him on one of those exhilarating expeditions he was 
again making over its white-grained expanses and through 
its quail-inhabited thickets, all so reminiscent of similar 
journeys he had made many years ago. And yet it was dif- 

ferentnow. Hewas middle- 
aged, a fair measure of his 





formal match, 
conceived the 
shot in a different 
light. 

‘*Why not 
carry the bunker 
itself?”’ he asked 
of those playing 
with him. 

“It’s too far 
away—the dis- 
tance is some- 
thing well over 
200 yards,” they 
told him. 

“I believe it 
can be carried. 
Let’s take a poke 
at it, anyway.” 
Whereupon 
Ouimet aimed 








from the sun as he peered 
down the course, trying to 
make out who in that throng 
would adopt such a novel 
expedient for enjoying com- 
fort while following a golf 
match, But the face of the 
person seated in the chair 
was obscured and he could 
not tell. He was plainly dis- 
turbed. On the way back 
to the ball he forgot entirely 
about moving in a measured 
tread, but quickened his 
pace so smartly that he was 
proceeding almost at a dog- 
tret. A great suspicion had 
loomed up in his mind. He 
was eager to confirm it. 


The Riler Riied 


ES, the occupant of the 

chair was the former 
etar. Back of him was a semi- 
circle of spectators on tiptoe 
at the unexpected turn 
events had taken. Most of 
them were having a hard 
time te suppreas the mirth 
atirred by this tableau of 
the intimidator intimidated. 
The man in the chair was the 
picture of ease, comfort and 




























life behind him. Then he had 
stood at the threshold of his 
life, free of responsibility ,un- 
burdened with the cares of 
the world and conscicus only 
of the great fun which could 
be found in roaming such a 
paradise as this. There is 
nothing to equal youth. 
Again Crump was free from 
the cares of the world— 
released from the burly of 
business life that had filled 
in the span from those early 
days and that he had 
weathered better than most 
men, to retire from the strife 
before it was too late to en- 
joy the fruits of his independ- 
ence. But he understood 
perfectly why he responded 
more to the charm of this 
tree-hedged desert than did 
any other living man; he 
knew that this later-day 
thrill gathered its chief lus- 
ter in the echoes rumbling 
down from the past and in 
a sentiment which time had 
made mellow and rich. 


Pine Valley 
KNOW that these were 












straight for the 
stretch of fair- 
way beyond the 
bunker and 
reached it nicely. 
It was the first 
time any golfer 
had succeeded in 
doing it, the im- 
pression having 
become so firmly 
fixed that it could 
not be done that 
the members had 
abandoned their 
efforts to accom- 
plish it. Since 
that day several 
of them have du- 
plicated Ouimet’s 








nonchalance. He affected to 
be utterly oblivious of his 
surroundings and kept his 
eyes riveted upon a magazine which he seemed to be read- 
ing. Even when his opponent stepped directly in front of 
him as though to speak, the former star remained motion- 
leas, appareutly intent upon the most absorbing story he 
had ever read. A mid-iron rested against his lap and his 
own ball lay on the turf a few feet from where he sat, ap- 
parently negiected and forgotten in their owner's sudden 
defection from golf in favor of literature. 

The baseball man’s opponent, now much fussed at the 
unexpected turning of the tables, dubbed his shot. It was 
now the former star’s turn to play, but he sat rigid or. his 
chair, occasionally turning a page in the magazine over 
which he was poring. His caddie spoke to him— once, twice, 
three times; and he came back to earth with a start, as 
though suddenly remembering that he was participating in 
a golf match. He carefully closed the magazine, folded up 
the camp chair and handed them to another caddie, who 
bad been trailing along in the rear unobserved. Then, with 
exaggerated dignity and deliberation, he made his shot 
a good one -and as it proceeded on its way to the green the 
basebali man and everyone in that immediate vicinity knew 
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performance. It 
is not, however, 
a common prac- 
tice. One must be an exceedingly long driver to be able 
to send the ball more than 200 yards away from the tee 
before it falls to earth. 

Pine Valley, in my judgment, is the finest golf course in 
the United States and equaled by few in any part of .the 
world. As a test of the game, it is supreme. Neither flat 
nor hilly, the undulating land resembles a desert into 
which have been dropped clusters of beautiful trees. White 
sand is everywhere, great stretches of it reaching along the 
fairways and circling the putting greens. Nature’s color 
combination is entrancing. The grayish white of the desert 
blends softly into the green of the woodland; and where 
these sandy rivulets wind in and out through the meadow 
or flow gracefully over the grass-covered parapets, it re- 
minds you of snowdrifts resting on the countryside. 

Over this rarely picturesque spot in the lowlands of 
Southern Jersey hovers the memory of the man who con- 
ceived it and to whose broad vision and unstinted energy 
Pine Valley now stands as a monument. I met him some 
years ago George Crump, a splendid, whole-souled chap 
then in the fullness of his life. To him Pine Valley was the 
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the thoughts that George 
Crump had of Pine Valley. 
He told me of them himself. 

Crump’s vision began assuming concrete form when he 
engaged the famous English golf architect, Colt, to come to 
this country to plan a course of surpassing merit and ex- 
traordinary beauty. Colt, deeply impressed with the 
scenic splendor, pitched his tent in the woods and camped 
there for a week or more. He emerged from his hibernation 
enthralled. The same potential qualities for a wonderful 
links which Crump had visioned hecame even magnified 
under the critical analysis of the expert. He reported that 
it would be possible to mold one of the finest courses in the 
world from the ground so treasured in the memories of 
George Crump. 

“Good! I thought so. I see it all as you do—the sand, 
the trees, the turf and the rolling ground. Good! Let’s 
make it what you say—one of the best courses in the 
world.”” Crump was jubilant. Colt’s verdict was music to 
his ears; he told me of the happiness it brought him. 

From Colt’s blue-printed diagram was reared this mag- 
nificent golf course you will find in a quaint old section of 
New Jersey not far from the Delaware River. But the 
man in whose brain the image was born passed on before 
it had reached the perfected state you now see. It had 
been his ambition to finish it and present it to the club. 
But it was ordained that Crump was not to visualize in 
finished form the great creature of his fancy. 

That is the historical and sentimental side of Pine Vailey. 
The purely practical side is that few courses have been con- 
structed in this country with the samc premium for good 
playing and penalty for poor playing. It is not a course for 
the duffer. Every bad shot is punished. To wander away 
from the fairway is to play in heavy white sand such as you 
will find in the traps of other courses. Here there is a 
bunker, and there a trap, scientifically placed to catch the 
errant shot and to exact no penalty from the good one. 
Inferior golf cannot survive for more than a lucky shot or 
two, while good golf finds its just reward. This quality is 
a distinctive characteristic of Pine Valley. It offers en- 
couragement to the golfer playing in good form and endless 
trouble to the man off his game. 

The first time I saw Pine Valley was in the late afternoon 
of a fine summer day some years ago, when only fourteen 
holes had been completed. That same day I had won an 
invitation tournament at the Huntingdon Valley Country 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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% For eight consecu- 
tive years Buick has 
led, in volume of 
sales, all members of 
the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, @& 
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| Buick - -- 


Shares Its Price with 


Many Motor Cars — 
but Its Value with None 


Because of the great number of Buicks bought 
each year, and because every dollar of the sav- 
ings of great volume goes back into Buick value, 
Buicks moderate price buys quality. 


Buick can, and does build 
its cars the way all motor 
car engineers would like 
to build theirs, if their 
volume or selling price 
permitted. 


Only on the most expensive 
cars will you find chassis 
elements in any way com- 
parable in cost and quality 
to Buick’s Torque Tube 
Drive; ‘Triple-Sealed”’, 


Valve-in-Head Engine; Full 
Pressure Engine Lubri- 
cation; “Sealed Chassis”; 
Controllable Beam Head- 
lights and Mechanical 4- 
Wheel Brakes. 


Buick is selling more cars 
today than ever before 
in Buick history.* The 
public wants finer trans- 
portation at lower cost. 
And they get it in Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


GY 
City 


% tj 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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AND NOW IA 


EAR BOE: Well Bob I suppose you dont know I 
dD have give up playing the sacksafone. I have decided 
that sacksafone playing is not such a geod racket 
and I have decided to win fame and fortune as a author. 


It is more artistic, and when I 
tell you all about it you will say 





By Monroe Ott 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE TURNER 
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Undoubtedly undoubtedly says he. Who ever heard of a 
shoffer who could not make up storyse. Why if you have 
read any of the late books you will find that there are 3 
important rules that you must follow. 

What are these rules Mr. Al- 
den? asks I. 





{ have made a very wise decis- 
shun. In the mean time I am 
going to keep on shoffering as I 
muat live, which is to bad as if I 
could devote all my time to my 
art | would get rich and famous 
faster 

Y ou see I heve gave up my job 
4 or 5 times on account of my 
employers not likeing musick. 
When they would say to me that 
ether the sacksafone or me would 
have to go I realised at once that 
1 could not be a famous sacks- 
afone player if I did not havea 
sucksafone, and so [I told them 
that I would go 

To hide there sorrow they 
would make off like they were 
angry and say, “All right here 
is your pay now get out and 
good riddance.” 

i never have any trouble get- 
ting another job and it seemed 
funny that { should work for so 
many people who did not appre- 
sheate good musick. I was all 
ways careful when I played and 
usully waited untill every one 
was in bed or else I got up early 
in the morning be fore any one 
was awake and so | do not no 
how it could of bothered them. 
hut there are a lot of narrow 
minded people when they see a 
guy on the road to fame and for- 
tune they would rather kick him 
buck than push him on and it 
was just my fuck to work for 
that kind of people 

Well finally | went to work for 
a guy named Mr. John Alden 
and he is a young guy just roll- 
ing in dough. My sacksafone 
playing did not bother him at 
all because he spent most of the 
night makeing the rounds of the 
caburays. As he kept me out 
all night he did not use the car 
much in the day ao I use to play 
all day long and | tell you I was 
getting good. Why I could play 
the scale up and back 8 times 
and only make ! or 2 mistakes, 








You must have a unhappy 
ending and then a few delicate 
situashuns and a couple of poems 
and if you follow these rules it 
does not seem that you can help 
but write a best seller. 

I read a book once be cause a 
Jane told me I reminded her of 
the hero and I can see that you 
are right. 

Of coarse I am right says Mr. 
Alden and if I were you I would 
get to work at once. 

I will and if you will advanse 
me a $1.00 I will buy a pad of 
paper and a pencil and write a 
book today. 

One more thing says he hand- 
ing me a $1.00 if I were you IL 
would sell my sacksafone at once 
while there are still some people 
who do not no about the short- 
age of air. 

You bet answers [. I will sell 
it to some poor fish and let him 
get stuck with it. I am glad that 
I have convinced you that I 
should give up the sacksafone be 
cause I realize I am a born au- 
ther & my writeing will soon 
make me rich and famous. I am 
glad that we had this talk. 

Well you see Ben it is hard to 
find a shoffer who does not kick 
at driveing most of the night and 
I thot it was worth my trouble 
to point out to you that you had 
better get rid of the sacksafone. 

Mr. Alden you are right and 
if you do not want the car to 
day I will get busy and write a 
story or 2. 

So you see Bob I was lucky in 
finding out about this air short- 
age and now I can sell my sacks- 
afone while there is still some 
air left. 

I am glad that I have de- 
cided to be come a auther as [ 
have been talking to Ed Vance, 
you know the old fellow who 
runs the gas stashun at the cor- 
ner of Pine St., and he nos ail 
about this auther racket as his 








but my fingers were kind of stiff 
on aceLunt of otling and greas- 
ing the car and I felt that it 
would be no time be for I would be famous and rich, 

Mr. Alden called me in to his office 1 day and says, Ben 
the nabers tell me that you are some sacksafone player and 
that they are unable to work or think while you play. 

I am glad to hear there are so many people who know 
good musick, says I 

Yee | am giad to says he but tell me do you play for your 
own amusement or is it a habit. 

1 am learning to play the sacksafone answers I be cause 
through my Art I will he come rich and famous and will 
not have to shoffer any more. 

Oh says he dont you like shoffering. 

No sir. People are all ways calling me James when my 
name ia Ben. 

Well Ben I can see you are ernest and I suppose you 
know that sacksafone playing can not last long. 

No sir I didn't, answers I, why cant it last long. 

Well you see since jazz be came popular there 1000s and 
1000s of sacksafone players. As you no it takes a lot of air 
to blow a sacksafone and at the present time they are use- 
ing up the air at the rate of 10000 cubick feet a minute. 
De you realize what that means. 

No air answers [. 

That means acording to the signtists that the present 
supply of air will be used up in 5 years and 10 months. 

This is mighty serious answers I cant they do anything 
for this. 

Why not much. The inventers are trying to invent a 
sacksafone that can be blown with out air but so far they 


Mabett Leaped 


From the Car and Grabbing Toms Arm Says Stop De Net Siay Him, He is But 


@ Peer Feot That Nos Not What He Did 


have not been sucksesful, and it looks like they never 
will be. 

This is a terribel thing to happen says I and my life 
work will only last 5 years and 10 months more. 

I would not worry about it says Mr. Alden as likely by 
the time you have learned to play the sacksafone it will be 
out of style and not used any more. 

But Mr. Alden I had made up my mind to play be for all 
the crowned heads of Europe and they would not listen to 
any thing that was out of style. 

I can see your point Ben and there is some thing to that 
but dont worry there are a lot of ways to be come famous. 

What ways says I. 

Have you ever thot of be comeing 4 auther? says he. 

Well not exactly an auther Mr. Alden. I had about 
made up my mind to write a opera but instead of haveing 
singers [ was going to have all there parts played by good 
sacksafone players, Outside of this opera I did not think a 
guy could win fame and fortune by writeing. 

That is where you have made a big mistake. Do you no 
that a auther can earn a fortune by writeing one book? 
says Mr. Alden. And did you ever think how easy you can 
be come a auther. All you need is a 5c pad of paper and a Ic 
pencil and then write a story and sell it for 1000s. Is not 
that pretty good to make 1000s of dollars for 6c says Mr. 
Alden. 

Yes sir answers I and I can not under stand why I did 
not think of that be for. Do you really think I could be a 
auther. 


youngest son is a auther. His 
sons name was Bill but he 
changed it to Cecil. 

That is a good idear and I am going to change my name 
to Sylvan Hollingbird as I think that is a swell name. 

Ed told me all about authers and he says they are very 
popular with the dames which is O K with me. All the 
society dames invite you to tea partys which are sort of 
free for all contests to see which dame can talk to you the 
longest with out letting any of the others say a word to you. 

All I have to do then is to find out what books these 
dames are reading and then give them a lecture and ask 
them how they can read such dam rot or hellish trash. 
Then I just tell them that every thing they dont like is 
good. And then when I leave Ed says I should shake hands 
with each one and hold on as long as I can and at the same 
time gaze in to there eyes and make each one think that she 
will be my inspirashun for my next novel. 

I asked Ed if he did not think it was better for me to say 
darn rot and bum trash, but he said no if you cussed a 
little that it was a sign that you were a liberal writer and 
that some authers said even worse. Cecil even went so far 
he said as to say that marriage was the bunk and to advise 
free love which means that you marry some dame who has 
a lot of dough and let her pay the bills. 

There is a lot to this auther racket and I can see that it is 
a good thing. I forgot to ask Ed if a auther shouid be lib- 
eral be for he marrys the rich dame or after. But it does 
not make no difference to me as I would not let money in- 
fluence my Art. If some rich dame goes nuts over me be 
cause I am always giveing things away I can not help it. 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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' FISHER BODIES ARE THE PREFERRED SELECTION 
| OF CAR MANUFACTURERS IN EVERY PRICE CLASS. 
THIS RECOGNITION, IN TURN, IS THE REFLECTION 
OF UNIVERSAL PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CARS 
THAT DISPLAY THE EMBLEM-—BODY BY FISHER 
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Keep DUCO 


beauty revealed. 
Restore its orig- 
inal lustre with 


Duco Polish No.7 


— for even Duco gets 
dirty, gets covered with 
“Traffic Film, which 
soap and water cannot 
remove. 


Insist on Duco Polish 
No. 7—made especial- 
ly for Duco by the 
makers of Duco. 


Pints $122 Quarts $140 
In Canada, Pts., $1.20, Qts.) $1.70) 


*TRAFFIC FILM 

-tiny particiee of 
burned oil, ex- 
pelled from otter 
car engines, acttle 
on your car and 
harden into a thin 
film of dirt which 
soap end water 

ennet remove 
This Traffic Pitr 
may be quickly re- 
moved, and the 
lustre of DUCO 
restored, by using 
Duce Polish No. 7. 
Equally good far 
bekrd ename! fin- 
tahes 





Polish Duco with Duco Polish No. 7 


eeceeereeeevesceeseee COM PON secceceseceseueeeseee 


BK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 

3500 Grey's Perry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enciosed picase find [check| (money order| for $1 

(Canada $1.20). Please send me a pint can of 

Duce Polish No. 7 


Name 


Adidress 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

How ever I could not blame her as I have 
bot myself a prince Alpert suit and a flow- 
ing neck tie which certainly is a swell look- 
ing out fit. I wore them yesterday and when 
I drove Mr. Alden home from the office he 
laffed and says What is the matter have 
you a sore throat? 

No sir answers I this is my authers cos- 
tume. Dont you think it looks good, 

Yes indeed Ben that disguise is a knock 
out and if you dont succeed as a auther you 
can all ways get in the movies. 

You are right Mr. Alden do you think I 
would be a good acter. I planned one time 
to be come a reel acter and be come rich 
and famous. 

No Ben on 2nd thot you would never 


| make a suckses as a acter but I can tell you 


have the makeings of a great auther in you. 
Did you write any novels yet? 

Yes sir I wrote a story the Ist day. And 
I have all ready mailed it to the magasine 
that I have decided to write for. 

Well that is fine Ben and as soon as it is 


| published you must let me know. 


I guess it will be in next week as I did 
not send it in untill this weeks was out. 

You buy a copy for me and if your story 
is in it I will buy out the whole issue as I 
want to send them to my friends. 

I would not like you to do that Mr. Alden 
as I do not think it would be fair to the 
reading public. 

Per haps you are right. 
5000 copys. 

That seemed fair enough to me and so I 
told him I would doit. Now Bob I suppose 
you are anxshus to see my story and I am 
going to copy it down here so that you will 
not have to buy a whole magazine just to 
read 1 story. 

I named my story My Mistake and after 
you read it you can see it is a good name. 
It is a story about a shoffer named —— 
Well wait, I will write down the story and 
you can see what it is about for your self. 


MY MISTAKE 
Sylvan Hollingbird, Auther 


Thomas Van De Meter was shoffer for 
the Taylors but he was called Tom by his 


I will only buy 
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dear friends. He was a big strong guy with 
red hair a straight nose and a fighters chin 
and blue eyes. He was not always a shoffer 
but that was his secret and for no 1 else to 
guess. 

Mr. Frank Taylor Toms boss was a big 
business man and was rolling in dough in 
fact he was very rich. He lived in a big 
house with his wife and daughter. 

His daughter was a beautiful girl of 18 
summers named Mabell. She had black 
hair and brown eyes and was a classy 
dresser. Tom was in love with her but as 
he was the shoffer he could only show his 
love by sending her flowers and candy with 
a note saying From a Friend. 

Tom was getting along fine in his court- 
ing and had even got so that he called his 
beloved Miss Mabell and was signing his 
notes From a Dear Friend when Reginald 
Heck came to town, 

Reginald picked out mabell for his girl 
chum and at ist she was glad to be his 
steady. Tom did not like Reginalds looks 
and as he was a great characture reader, he 
knew Reginald was a bad egg. 

Aias Mrs. Taylor looked with favor on 
Reginald and 1 day when she was driveing 
to town with Mabell Tom heard her say, 
Mabell you should feel honered that Regi- 
nald has chosen you among all the girls of 
this fair city. If you could get him for a 
husband you would have some thing to be 
proud of all the rest of your life. 

Tom gnashed his teeth. 

Yes mother says Mabell you are right. 
Reginald is some catch. How ever I would 
like to know who is the man who sends me 
presents signed From a Friend and also 
From a Dear Friend. I believe he is my 
true mate. 

That is crazy says Mrs. Taylor. Most 
likely you will never know. He must be 
a mere child or else a insane person be cause 
what man would spend all that money and 
not want you to fall all over his neck thank- 
ing him? 

Tom gnazhed his teeth again. 

Yes mother you are right and if Reginald 
proposes I will accept him. 

Tom gnashed and gnashed his teeth until 
they bled. 


. 
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Tom thot all was lost and could only say 
over and over that beautiful poem: 
Ting a ling a ling 
Death where is thy sting 
Ting a ling a ling. 


After saying this over 20 or 30 times it re- 
stored his mind and he said to him self I 
will not give her up. Strenthened by this 
strong resolve he gripped the steering wheel 
tightly and drove home. 

That night Tom was driveing Mabell 
and Reginald to a dance but Reginald did 
not want to dance and he says It is to 
beautiful a night to dance let us stay out 
under the canopy of heaven. 

No says Mabell that would not be right 
for a nice girl to do, but I will go for a drive. 

Oh all right says Reginald. Tom take 
the road that goes by Grogans corners and 
do not turn around to come back untill I 
tell you. 

Tom was sitting up in front in the driv- 
ers seat because he was driveing and glared 
straight ahead muttering to him self My 
time will come. My plans are planned and 
then be ware Mr. Reginald Heck. 

Reginald did not no toms plans and so 
he sat in back talking. Tom could hear 
every thing that they says and he sat up 
with a jerk when he heard Mabell say, you 
are such a strong characture Reginald that 
the girl you marry will certainly be lucky. 

You are probably right says Reginald 
only I will never marry. I believe in free 
leve and I think I will help my self to a lit- 
tle right now, and he grabbed mabell and 
tried to kiss her. 

She fought like a tiger but to no avail as 
her weak strenght was no match for the 
brute who sat next to her. 

But brave Tom was on the job. Stopping 
the car he jumped out and grabbed Regi- 
nald by the coller and pulled him out of the 
ear and held him dangling in front of him. 
Looking Reginald in the eye he recited: 


Ashes to ashes 

and dust to dust 
Poor little Reggie 
is gonna get mussed. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Gutts on Negit Istand in Mone Lake, California. The Sky Effect Was Produced by a Storm on the Lake 
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YNTIAC SIX 


CHIEF - OF : THE : SIXES 


© immediately dominate the field of low-priced sixes, 
General Motors first developed the Pontiac Six as a car of 
high quality—and then priced it at a figure so /ow that only 
General Motors could possibly achieve it . - - Masterful 
power, brilliant flexibility, enduring stamina—enhanced_ by 


a new order of beauty, bigness and comfort—these are the S 
Pontiac Six qualities that are kindling the enthusiasm of buy- 
ers wherever this car is displayed . . . One view, one ride, 


reveal that the Pontiac Six was designed to stand unchal- 

mapas ‘Say COACH OR COUPE 
lenged in its field and priced to win instant public acceptance. 
Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 








ANSONIA 


SQUARECLOX 





The Clock 
with ‘Brains 


That is what we call the 
Square Simplex, the 10-day 
alarm clock. After awaken- 
ing you, the alarm shuts off 
automatically. But, know- 
ing that you want to wake 
up at the same time next 
morning, this clock, with 
brains, automatically resets 
the alarm itself, and does 
the same thing for ten days 
without further attention. 
The diagram below will give 
you a good idea as to how 
it works. 
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Tf Srayy maa) 
*pikdine Seat] 
(Height 5" —Width 4") 


Bither antique gold of platinum-like finish $6.00 
Mahogeny case; dull eubbed finish (Serenade) $10.00 
Rediam bends end numerals, $1.25 extra 


istry t pwitth Oni 
te To stor aL ane 

Yerone AUTOMAT | ¢ 
OR if Serecrive 


Also four other varieties of SQUARECLOXx 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 

At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores. 
TH ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Pine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Depe. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


mn 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 














(Continued from Page 48) 
After finishing reciting this beautiful 


| poem Tom thru Reginald down on the road 


and started to knock him into a state of 
commas. Mabell leaped from the car and 
grabbing Toms arm says Stop do not slay 
him, he is but a poor fool that nos not what 
he did. 

Tom got up sadly. He would have like 
to destroy Reginald on the spot. Tom had 
tasted blood in the morning when he 
gnashed his teeth and he could hardly con- 
trol him self but when his beloved spoke he 
obeyed. 

Mabell looked down at Reginald and 
says Get up and drive us home. Tom and 
I will sit in back. 

You do not no what you are talking 
about says Reginald. It is not the custom 
for rich young ladies to ride with there 
shoffers. 

One more wise crack like that says Ma- 
bell and I will let Tom finish what he 
started. I called him off once but if you 
say another word I will let him do what he 
wants even if he tears you apart little by 
little. 

Reginald was scared to death and so 
they all got back in the car and started 
back to town. Only this time lieginald waa 
driveing and Mebell and Tom sat in the 
back. Tom sat over in 1 corner thinking 
what he would have done to Reginald if 
Mabell had not stopped him. 

When Mabell got home she was sup- 
prised to see Mr. and Mrs. Taylor her 
father and mother were still awake and 
sitting in the parlor. 

Well my dear congradulashuns. I sup- 
pose you hooked him says Mrs. Taylor. 
Where is the dear sweet boy? 

Dear sweet boy my eye says Mabell. He 
is a brute and he attacked me on a lonely 
country read. If it was not for Tom I 
would most likely be dead by now. 

Tom who asks Mrs. Taylor. 

Tom Van De Meter our shoffer says 
Mabell. 

Ha ha serves Reginald right says Mr. 
Taylor. Who ever heard of takeing a 
shoffer a long when a guy goes courting? 

I dont see how you can laff says Mrs. 
Taylor when you no we will be in the poor 
house unless Mabell marrys Reginald. 

You are right says Mr. Taylor. Mabell 
we did not tell you but the Taylor Tailor 
co is in a bad way and unless I get 375 dol- 
lars by next Monday we will be ruined. 
We hoped that you would marry Reginald 
and his money would save us. 

Mabell broke in to sobs be cause she new 
she would have to marry Reginald all tho 
her heart be longed to another. She stopped 
sobbing and drying her eyes she looked up 
with a weak smile and says, Do not worry 
parents. I will 
save the family 
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cannot listen to no secrets of yours as I am 
going to marry Reginald. 
So you love him, says Tom with a broken 


No Tom dear I love you but The Taylor 
Tailor Co. is on the blink and I must marry 
Reginald so that father can get 375 dollars 
by next monday. Please drive me to Regi- 
nald so that I can tell him. 

I will drive you, says Tom and then as he 
could not tell a lie he says to his self, but 
not to Reginald. 

Be for he got to Reginalds home Tom 
stopped in front of a little gray house. 

Get out dear, says Tom. We are going 
to be married here. This is the parsons 
house. 

I canot, says Mabell. I must marry 
Reginald to save the family honor. 

You will not marry Reginald if you do 
not love him and do not talk back to me as 
I am a very determined man when I am in 
love. Now will you get out or must I drag 
you out, says Tom lovingly. 

Looking shyly at this brute, her lover, 
Mabell stumbled daintily out of the car. 
Tom grabbed her arm and led her in to the 
parson where they were married. 

What will my parents say asks Mabell, 
as they were driveing home. 

Let me handle them, says Tom. You run 
in to the house but do not tell them until 
I come. 

Leaving Mabell at the house Tom went 
to his room above the garage where he put 
on his full dress suit that he had kept hid- 
den in the bottom of his suit case. This did 
not take him long and he was soon boldly 
entering the parlor of the Taylor mansion. 

Mr. Taylor, says Tom, I want to tell you 
that I married your daughter and that [ 
am not a shoffer. 

Good greaf, says Mrs. Taylor, the man 
is a head waiter. 

Tom you must be crazy says Mr. Tay- 
lor, this cannot be true. 

Yes Mr. Taylor says Tom it is true only 
my name is not Tom Van De Meter it is 
Theo Van De Foot, air to the Van De Foot 
millions, but to my wife and her family I 
am just plain Ted. I put on my full dress 
suit so that you could not doubt me. 

I new that you were not a regular shoffer 
all the time, says Mrs. Tayior happyly, be 
cause you did not have any accidents. 

Well Well Well says Mr. Taylor. 

Yes I am your son now, says Ted alias 
Tom. You see I saw Mabell | night at a 
poker party and I decided she was my 
mate but I did not want her to marry me 
for my money so J got a job as your shoffer 
and won her on love alone and that is what 
we would like to be now. : 

Of coarse, says Mrs. Taylor, come Mr. 
Taylor we will leave the lovers to their 
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love makeing, and they strode regally thru 
the door. 

As soon as the old people left, Ted alias 
Tom pulled Mabell on to his lap and look- 
ing in to her eye says, I have just thot up a 
beautiful poem in honor of our wedding 
and in a rich sing son voice he recited: 


You thot I was only a shoffer 
Just an other great big sap 
But I finally won you over 
I got you to sit on my lap. 


You are wonderful, says Mabell, I am so 
glad I married you. 

Just then the door bell rang and Mabell 
ran to answer it. She came back carrying a 
small package and says, Look dear our Ist 
wedding present. She opened the package 
and discovered a small bottle filled with 
pretty little white balls. On the bottle was 
a card which read 


POISON 
From a Dear Friend 
REGINALD HECK 


So Reginald was the 1 who sent me all 
the candy and flowers with a note signed 
From a Friend or From a Dear Friend thot 
Mabell. He is the 1 whot has loved me for 
years and now I no that such love canot be 
spurned. I love him to. I would never have 
married Ted alias Tom if I had non. Oh I 
could kill myself. 

Mabell opened the bottle and took out 3 
little white balls and giveing them to Ted 
alias Tom she says, Eat them. He did in 1 
gulp and then she took 3 little white balls 
and ate them her self. Mabell then sat 
down on Ted alias Toms lap and resting 
her head on his manly shoulder waited for 
the end. She did not have long to wait as 


this is THE END 


Some story aint it Bob. Of coarse it is 
the only story I have written yet but in 
some ways I be lieve it to be my best. 

How did you like the delicate situashun 
on the country road. I guess that is pretty 
delicate. I was going to copy some poems 
out of a book but they were all about trees 
with silver leafs and skys of gold and did not 
have no sense to them so I made up those 
beautiful poems as I went a long. 

Iam not wearing my arthers costume any 
more as I am saveing it for when all those 
dames invite me to drink tea with them. 

I guess I dont no nothing else Bob so I 
will close. 


Yours Truly BEN. 


P. S. I will tell you a secret if you dont 
tell any one. When you read my story you 
thot that Mabell and her husband died. 
Well that is ware you are wrong. They did 
not die, but instead they lived happily ever 
after. I would 
not kill a real 





honor and marry 
Reginald. Leave 
it to Mabell to 
hook him. 

Next morning 
Mabell awoke 
brite and early, 
all tho she had 
eryed all night. 
Running around 
to the garage she 
found Tom sit- 
ting in 1 corner 
of the back seat 
of the car still 
thinking what 
he would have 
done to Reginald 
if Mabeil had not 
stopped him. 

Mabell poked 
him in the ribs 
and Tom looked 
up. Mabell dear, 
I have some 
thing to tell 
started to say 
Tom, 

Stop do not say 








guy like a shoffer 
but Mr. Alden 
says I must 
make a unhappy 
ending and so I 
wrote the story 
like they were 
dead. That is 
ware I fooled the 
reading public. I 
will tell you what 
really happened. 
The little white 
balls in the bottle 
marked poison 
were not poison 
at all. They 
were no thing 
but candy. Soe 
when Mabell sat 
on her husband’s 
lap for % hour 
and found she 
was not dead 
she looked at 
her husband and 
says, Are you 
dead. 
No, says he. 








another word 
Mabell. I 
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says 


The Canal at Lumberviite, Pennsylvania 


Oh, says she, 
My mistake. 
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Make _ 


candy time a/ \<-S\. }eaee  O SS 


at the candy 


e ~~ : J Fa . We, « ; ‘ > ‘A 
safe time /— AS ) = 
7 : Yi Fe 4 ae a Y 


every aay 


Candy time comes every-so-often in the 
household where children laugh and play. 
It's fully as important as Teddy Bears or 
Mother Goose. 


Be sure candy time is a safe time by 
giving the little folks at your house de- 
licious Post’s Bran Chocolate, the new 
health confection. 


Post’s Bran Chocolate is our answer to | a deli Cc l Ous 
the candy problem. It’s made of pure | ; 
ees. P health confection 


milk chocolate and Post’s Bran Flakes; 
chocolate for the sweet tooth; Post’s Bran 
Flakes for prevention. 


Ask daddy to bring home a pocketful 


. . } 

tonight or better still, order a whole carton. POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY INC. 

: BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN oY , 

sak Dealer's Note: 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers ; | ? , La et see lente eat smlend geen 
of Post Health Products: Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, eS Wilt ; i Bn of Post's Roacey Checclate 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, Cem 4 isl Hulk : aM write to Post Products Com 
Grape-Nuts and Post's Bran Chocolate, CANADIAN ADDRESS: zs a morta pany, Inc., Postum Building, 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 2 New York. 


Posts BRAN CHOC OLATE 
a delicious health @ confection 








“They're so much better— 
and they cost so little more—”’ 


ITH their good 

looks and their flat, 
comfortable walking sur- 
face, Seiberling Rubber 
Heels are a revelation to 
women who have never 
worn rubber heels—and 
to those who have. 


THE SEIBERLING 
A K R ON 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 


RUBBER CO. 
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and honest action and the gods had given 
him forty-eight kind and honest pounds 
for doing it. Fine. 

“ And may I have the desk too?” 

It hurt George H. to see the bright ex- 
pectancy fade from her face as he answered, 
but he had no choice. 

“The desk may be more difficult, I fear,” 
he said cautiously. “‘I—you see’ He 
paused a little, obviously in deep reflection. 
“I would prefer to give that matter a little 
thought—to take time si 

She leaned forward earnestly, but she 
was too clever to press him with words. 
The wife of a very rich man, she clearly 
| preferred to press him with money. 

“Why, of course, Mr. Jay. It is a beau- 
| tiful desk—lI used to love to sit on a corner 
| of it as a little girl—and I quite understand 





} | that you are a little anxious to keep it. By 


| all means think the matter over and when 
you have decided, perhaps you would not 
mind telephoning to me at the Lorraine. I 
will pay you anything within generous 
reason for the desk. I want it for my hus- 
band’s room when we settle down in Eng- 
land.” 

She drew from her bag a large quantity 
of extremely good-looking money, all clean 
and crisp and hot from the bank. 

“I would like, please, to pay for the pic- 
ture now, if you do not mind; and if you 
would have it sent to me at the hotel that 
would be splendid.” 

George H. raised no obstacles to that 
program. They carried it out quite ami- 
cably together, each doing a part—the lady 
happily husking off fifty pounds’ worth of 
notes, the gentleman gayly writing out a 
receipt and exchanging it for the notes. All 
just as nice and smooth and friendly as 
anything. 

And when presently the jolly miller of 
the Finch Court mill returned to his inner 
office after seeing the lady off, it was with 
the air of a man who was going shortly to 
buy a desk from somebody at all costs. 

“Tt won’t be a five-figure deal—no, not 
even a four-figure one—but the day I 
despise a three-figure flutter will be a sad 
day for me,” he insisted gayly as he tele- 
phoned the auctioneers, in search of the 
address of the woman who owned the desk. 

It was quite evident that one of the 
clerks at the auctioneers had mistakenly 
given Lady Courtenay-Coke the informa- 
tion that Mr. Jay had bought it. George 
had not, of course, but he was going to; 
and that without compunction. 

As he put it to himself, “I was senti- 
mental about that picture, and I admit it 
freely. But I can't be sentimental about 
the desk too. Business is business after 
all. And sentiment isn’t—no—ha-ha!” 
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LTHOUGH the transaction was a minor 
matter and its probable profits small 
and few, Privacy, London did not stint on 
the general craftsmanship he put into it. 
Things were quiet at the office, and al- 
| though a couple hundred pounds would 
| probably be all that George H. would dip 
up out of it, that would not be so bad for 
an hour's work. Pay his office rent for a 
year, or something useful, if not impressive, 
like that. And anyway, the wife of Gen- 
eral Sir Steel Courtenay-Coke was dis- 
tinctly a lady to oblige. 

It might possibly lead to bigger things, 
and Mr. Jay was ever a man easily led— 
to bigger things. 

He had to work fairly briskly and keenly 
when, a little later, he found himself stand- 
| ing by the very desk he needed in a com- 

fortable librarylike room that was part of 
the West End flat of the lady, Mrs. Mariel 
Invermere, who had bought the desk over 
George’s head at the Crosscut auction. 

She was a happy, handsome, merry- 
mannered soul, between twenty and forty- 
five years old; clearly a woman of the 
world, broad-minded, tolerant and good- 
humoredly greedy. 
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George fancied she must once have been 
on the stage. 

She was quick to see that he meant to 
buy the desk, and she did not hesitate to 
say 80. 

“Yes, I remember you, Mr. Jay. You 
liked it at the sale. I wondered why on 
earth you did not bid a little more for it 
The fifty pounds I paid was my limit. I’m 
always short of ready money, you know. 
Everybody is, I think. Still, I don’t really 
need to sell the desk.” 

She laughed. 

“I can struggle along with it, I’ve no 
doubt. I bought it as a present for my hus- 
band. But he is away, and he hasn’t seen 
enough of it yet to mind much whether I 
give him this one or a less expensive one. 
How much will you give me for it? Or 
never mind making an offer. You can have 
it for two hundred and fifty pounds if you 
like.” 

Mr. Jay kept his feet, even regained his 
breath in a few seconds. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Invermere, it really 
is not worth that sum—intrinsically, I 
mean.” 

The fine brown eyes of the lady were 
alight with amusement and a kind of merry 
excitement. 

“Oh, I know of course. But, you see, I 
really don’t mind whether I sell it or keep 
it. I wouldn't bother to sell it unless I can 
make a great big profit to tell my friends 
about.” 

George Henry perceived that he had 
fallen into the fair white hands of a lady 
who was probably much too well off to have 
to bother about money. No doubt she pos- 
sessed a fond husband, and as he surveyed 
her rather sadly he admitted, withinward, 
that she was not at all the sort of person it 
would be difficult to be fond of, although 
personally he wasn’t feeling particularly 
fond of her just then. But he understood 
ladies, and he saw that time and effort 
spent in bargaining would be time and ef- 
fort thrown away. The desk was worth 
perhaps sixty or seventy—with luck. 
George sighed. 

“Tt is a deal of money, Mrs. Inver- 
mere—a very considerable deal of money. 
Still, I understand the position—yee. Now, 
may I ask you to be a little indulgent in 
this matter? Will you allow me an hour or 
so in which to think it over?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, if you like,” she 
laughed. “I cannot expect to make such a 
shameful profit in five minutes, can I? If 
you wish you can telephone your decision 
to me presently.” 

She was moving slowly but hintfully 
doorward as she spoke, and Mr. Jay sighed 
again. He smiled, thanked her, took the 
hint and his departure. 

“Just careless—like a child—about 
money. Spoiled that way but not a bad- 
natured little soul otherwise,”’ he summed 
up as he moved to the nearest telephone- 
call office. “Still, that’s how it goes. A 
buyer who wants what a seller would just 
as lief keep can only get it one way—and 
that’s by paying for it. Supply and de- 
mand. It’s no good. You can’t dodge that 
couple—no, sir—not on racing skates. 
Well, well ——”’ 

He got through to the Lorraine, to find 
that Lady Courtenay-Coke was there and 
in a rather elated frame of mind. She con- 
fided that she had been lucky since leaving 
Finch Court and had recovered several 
things at very low prices. Right heartily 
George congratulated her and then, swiftly 
moderating his tone, explained the sad posi- 
tion about the desk. 

“Tam sorry to tell you, Lady Courtenay- 
Coke, that what I had planned to be a de- 
lightful surprise for you has—er—fallen 
through.” 

The lady spoke quickly, a keen disap- 
pointment in her charming voice. “Oh, 
please don’t say that you have decided not 
to sell it, Mr. Jay. You know, I would pay 
quite heavily ——” 
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“Oh, it is not quite so bad as a refusal,” 
explained George. “‘But the price I am 
compelled, by personal reasons, to ask is 
really so very excessive, Lady Courtenay- 
Coke, that I—really, I shrink from men- 
tioning it—namely, three hundred and fifty 
pounds!” 

“Oh, I will quite cheerfully pay that for 
my father’s desk,” came the answer, 
quickly, eagerly. “It’s not a question of 
the intrinsic value, you see. I am buying 
back so many pleasant memories—associa- 
tions—with it. That will be quite satisfac- 
tory, Mr. Jay. I will buy it for that sum.” 

The face of the gentle one went all wry 
and wrung up. 

“‘She’d have said the same to four hun- 
dred,” he hissed to himself. . “‘Serves you 
right, you poor old piker! Bah!” 

But, aloud, he was much more polite. 

“Thank you. I will attend to the matter 
forthwith. The cost would be excessive, 
were it a new article, but, of course, the old 
associations certainly do increase its value.” 

He arranged to bold the desk at his office 
until the following afternoon, when he 
would receive instructions about storing it, 
and having graciously promised to accede 
to her request that he should attend her at 
ten o'clock on the following morning at the 
hotel with his bill, he rung off, hastened to 
his bank for the needful notes and returned 
to the merry Mrs. Invermere. 

An hour later the desk, looking very 
handsome and highly expensive, was in the 
Finch Court office, with George H. eying 
it over a cigar. 

“Yes, you're a nice-looking thing, but 
you're dear. Dear! Lord! Half the money 
is more than you’re worth. Three fifty! I 
wouldn’t give more than sixty for you if you 
were the only desk in the world—no—ha- 
ha!” 

But there he was, on the whole, mis- 
taken. 

It was a very glossy and affable high- 
class agent who appeared at the Lorraine 
Hotel next morning precisely as the city’s 
clocks were more or less unanimously vot- 
ing for ten A.M. With all the confidence 
which an easy hundred pounds’ profit 
picked up for the mere trouble of stretching 
out a pair of ready digits—is apt to give 
one, the Squire of Finch Court desired 
those at the office to announce his punctual 
advent to the waiting Lady Courtenay- 
Coke. 

The clerk looked him over. 

“Lady Courtenay-Coke, sir?’”’ he said, 
reflected a second and added, “Lady 
Courtenay-Coke left for the Continent last 
night—leaving no address.” 

Gentle George’s jaw went “snick”’ as it 
sagged. 

“Eh?” he said. 

The clerk hardly noticed the shock which 
he had presented to the distinguished- 
looking early caller. 

“Lady Courtenay-Coke left last night for 
the Continent, sir—no address left,’’ he re- 
peated monotonously, politely, but wholly 
without interest. Indeed, he was watching 
a girl near the door—as hotel clerks will. 

Mr. Jay looked at him with a pale grim- 
ness on his face. 

“Now, now, my boy, it’s too early in the 
morning for carelessness in these mat- 
ters ——”’ he began. 

“I beg pardon, sir, I’m not paid to be 
careless,” the clerk expiained patiently, 
transferring his tired gaze to Mr. Jay. 
“Lady Courtenay-Coke left for the Con- 
tinent last night—leaving no address!”’ 

George flushed. 

“Well, there’s no need to rub it in as if 
you were a personal enemy of mine, blast 
you!” he cried in low but bitter tones, and 
turned away, grinding his heel into the car- 
pet as expensively as he could. 

The clerk concealed a yawn, his eyes re- 
turning doorward. He bore no malice, nor 
was he conscious of any resentment against 
the severe tones in which the galvanized 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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FINEST PAIGE 


Wears 


OF ONLY FINE 


Paige has never, known how to com- 
promise with perfection in either 
materials or workmanship. For 17 
years Paige has been building only 
fine cars—and pricing them squarely 
on the basis of production costs. 


This year, more than ever before, 
Paige is “The Most Beautiful Car in 
America.” It is a car embodying all 
of the integrity of the Paige institu- 
tion—all the traditional 4 quality 
of Paige materials and ‘ff workman- 


beautiful 


Car in America 


ship—all of the brilliance and long 
endurance of Paige performance. 


And yet—this year—Paige has so 
tremendously increased its manufac- 
turing facilities (building five cars 
where one was formerly built) that 
it can sell these newest and finest 
Paige models for nearly a thousand 
dollars lower than former Paiges. 





Standard s-passenger Sedan, $1495; Deluxe s-passenger 
Sedan, $1670; Deluxe 7-passenger Sedan, $1995; Cabriolet 
Roadster, $2295; Suburban Limousine, $2245; Paige- 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes included. Alll prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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Wherever Englishmen meet 
over a pipe, CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE will be found on the 
table. 


This was true when Victoria was 
queen anc her son, Prince Albert 
Edward of Wales, casually used to 
drop in at Carreras’ famous little 
tebacco shop on Wardour Street— 
and later when the bicycle first came 
into favor—and today. 


For CRAVEN MIXTURE is the 
chosen pipe tobacco of discriminat- 
ing amokers the world over—a to- 
bacco for connoisseurs—pure and 
unedulterated—cured in the old- 
fashioned natural way which is the 
only right way, 


Teday you can buy this famous 
blend, in all its virgin freshness, 
pecked in air-tight tins, anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. A 
pipeful will convince you that 
CRAVEN MIXTURE is no ordi- 
nary tobacco. 


If you will send the coupon below 
ax. !0c in stamps to our American 
office— back will come a liberal sam- 
ple tin of this fine old quality tobacco. 





I Carrere, Led., 220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
1 enclose 10c in atam Send 


Special sample tin of CRAVEN IX TURE. 


Offer dea 


Craven 


Ny, Made by Carreras, Lid. neg es Established 1788 gf” 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
George Henry had addressed him. He was 
not paid to be malicious or resentful. For 
half a second he wondered vaguely what 
had stung the glossy gentleman, then for- 
got him. 

But the extravagant way in which 
George ground his expensive teeth as he 
passed the sweet-faced girl near the door 
made her jump a little. And the taxi 
driver he signaled as he flung himself out of 
the hotel was so subdued by his fare’s 
dumb, dour facial expression that he apolo- 
gized for asking where Mr. Jay desired to 
be driven, and nearly achieved a collision 
at the next corner on account of striving to 
distinguish, above the howlings of his an- 
cient gears, what the agitated gentleman he 
was driving was muttering about. 

But Privacy, London was only talking to 
himself about the ladies. 

Long and acrid experience had developed 
within the Squire of Finch Court a great 
gift of knowing which side of a deal he 
stood. He needed no auditor to inform him 
whether he stood on the debit or credit side 
of a transaction that had been irretrievably 
transacted. 

With a voltagé that would have blown 
the fuses of a city’s entire lighting system, 
that blasé clerk’s information had blown 
the fuses of George H.'s highly lit expecta- 
tions. Never had a first-class, high-speed, 
top-quality member of the Agents’ Guild 
been stricken with a shorter short circuit in 


| his wad than G. H. J. this morning. He 





had known it the instant that infernal clerk 
had uttered speech in his direction. 

The thing was obvious. Two ladies, de- 
void of scruples, desired a little spending 
money, and they had caught sight of 
George trying hard to get away with what 
little he had—as ants labor to get away 
with stuff they find lying about; so they 
reached out and took a little off his burden 
for him. $ 

“It was a new one to me,” snarled Mr. 
Jay in the taxi; “but I'll say it was a good 
one. I was jollied—by the small profit on 
that picture—into paying two fifty for a 
thing worth sixty, in the hope of making 
a small but legitimate profit of another 
hundred. Even agents have got to live, 
haven’tthey? . . . Yes, that was the way 
of it. Mrs. Invermere said to her friend, 
‘Tell him you'll give him three hundred and 
fifty pounds for the desk. He will believe 
it if you act your part properly, and he will 
pay me enough to show him a human profit. 
Then all you have to do is to leave the hotel 
and come round to lunch and go shares.’ 
Yes, that’s it, they got a hundred and fifty 
out of me! . Wonder what they’ll fool 
it away on—that’s what hurts. If they 
needed it for a starving child or something 
of that sort I wouldn't grudge it. But they 
don’t. They'll fool it away. Took a deal of 
earning, that hundred and fifty did—these 
days. Huh!” 

He scowled at the uncut hair sticking 
over the taxi driver's collar. 

“Caught between two millstones— Mrs. 
Invermere and her confederate, that lean 
lady . . . probably old General Courtenay- 
Coke isn’t married at all!’”” He looked that 
up later—too late--and found it even so. 
“Any man might have bitten on that hook, 


anyway. But it had to be me. 
Naturally. . . . Well, what am I going to 
do about it?” 


He lit a cigar without pleasure. 

“If I were a little child I guess I'd get 
down on my knees and say, ‘Please make 
me a good boy and don’t let any pretty 
ladies ever catch sight of me any more!’ 
But, as it is, better write it off. That's it— 
write it off!" 

He glared out of the rattling taxi window 
at the haunted-looking devils sliding 
hither and yon looking for theirs. 

“But what a city! Hey, there’s cormo- 
| rants at Santa Barbara Rock by Avalon” — 
| George H. was a widely read angler when 
| they would let him be—‘“‘that would lie 
| down and ery at a raw deal like this, but 
this city don’t care. Never mind! Damn 
it, never mind! Better leave 'em alone any- 
way. They’re as clever as monkeys and as 
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quick as cats. Leave’emalone! . . . But 
I wish I could get hold of ’em! 
There’s only one! And she’s playing tennis 
with Lady Fasterton and company in the 
south of France. Ten—nis!” 

He pulled himself together, paid off the 
taxi and strolled up Finch Court, through 
his outer office and into his sanctum like a 
sharp frost. He jabbed at his bell and Gus 
Golding appeared with speed. 

“Eh? That you, Gus, my boy! Well, 
now, have we got anybody on our books 
who might care to entertain the offer of one 
of the most attractive writing desks at pres- 
ent on the market?” 

“No, sir,” said Gus Golding, promptly 
and efficiently, with, unfortunately, some- 
thing in his air that reminded gentle George 
Henry of that clerk at the Lorraine. 

“Oh, haven't we? Well, get to blazes out 
of this, will you, Golding! Standing there, 
all loose, like nothing!’’ snarled Mr. Jay 
and Gus naturally got. Not his weather at 
all. He left his employer to grieve. 

After a dull afternoon’s grieving at the 
office George H. conveyed his grief to the 
Astoritz Hotel, where he proposed to drug 
it unconscious with dinner. 

His common sense told him to expect no 
more than an ordinary, solitary feed. But 
some queer, floating instinct or ignis 
fatuus had urged or lured him thither. And 
it was with a sense of impending events 
that he stood behind a convenient pillar 
and surveyed the dining crowd, prior to 
surging forth to his own table, still agoniz- 
edly conscious that he was a hundred and 
fifty pounds severely in arrear of the game. 

A number of people of no importance—to 
him—he recognized; and then he went all 
rigid, like a highly experienced pointer. 

At a comfortable table not far off were 
dining four people—two ladies and two 
scoundrels. The ladies were merry little 
Mrs. Invermere and “Lady Courtenay- 
Coke’’—a little altered in appearance— 
looking much younger and brighter than 
she had appeared in Finch Court. The men 
were ordinary enough—a rubicund, jovial- 
looking man-o’-the-world person and a pal- 
lid, correct party with a receding chin but 
flinty, unpromising, rather dangercus eyes. 
They were obviously enjoying themselves. 

“On my money,” said George H. as he 
glared at them. “Like a lot o’ cannibals.” 

He reflected. 

“Of course it’s plain proof of conspiracy. 
No doubt I could get them jailed on this 
evidence alone. But I don’t quite see how 
I would shape in a court of law. No ad- 
vertisement for me—skinned for a hundred 
and’ fifty the way they've skinned me—a 
celebrated and highly recommended agent. 
And yet, somehow, it digs a deep fang.” 

Reluctantly he dragged himself to a cor- 
ner where he could eat and reflect without 
having to watch these attractive lady 
wolves, busy, as it were, on the carcass of 
his hundred and fifty pounds, and there 
yielded himself up to rather sullen thought. 

He could not prosecute these folk unless 
he desired to advertise how excessively easy 
he was; and as a great percentage of his 
clients engaged him to protect them from 
the results of their own easiness, any public 
parade of the same weakness in himself 
would be liable to label him more as a 
pretty good hara-kiri-ist than a superfine 
agent. 

No—he had two courses open to him, 
prosecution being neither of these. He 
could come back at them like a sharp- 
pointed sliver of whalebone—if he knew 
how—or he could leave it alone, write off 
his loss and treat the whole miserable 
swindle with the contempt it deserved. 
Only, unfortunately, neither course got him 
back his valuable hundred and fifty. That 
was the weakness—the flaw. 

“T’m not a mean man, thank God,” he 
growled into his soup, “and a hundred and 
fifty either way won't matter much to me 
in a hundred and fifty years’ time, but all 
the same it sticks in my throat—just at 
present!” 

He broke off to grumble at the sherry, 
contemptuously thrusting an empty glass 
at the waiter, then resumed his monologue. 
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“If I had lost that money in a fair and 
square everyday part-of-the-business deal, 
I would be smiling now. But I didn’t. It 
was on the side—out of the ordinary run. 
I tried to oblige two ladies who needed 
obliging—at least, one did—and they fined 
me for being kind-hearted. I needed a liv- 
ing profit. I had to attend to my ordinary 
profit, a man with an overhead like I’ve got. 
Nothing in that. Even agents got to live, I 
suppose. And you've got to trust some folk 
some of the time—even though they’ve got 
extra-musical voices. And when a woman 
like Lady Whatchacalla-Coke suddenly 
comes along and shows a pretty nearly des- 
perate interest in an absconding solicitor’s 
writing desk ——— 

George Henry stopped dead. For a few 
seconds he sat rather like a graven image, 
staring straight before him with dull and 
fishy eyes. 

The waiter looked a little worried, hov- 
ered, hesitated, stared, then wisely side- 
stepped what he apparently thought was 
the prelude to a highly paralytic stroke, and 
went away for a little while. 

But he need not have worried. Gentle 
George had been smitten violently in the 
exact center of his mental machinery with a 
likely solution of bis problem—that was 
all. 

Slowly a light rekindled itself in his eyes, 
the bitterness dissolved itself from his face 
and the just anger eased itself from the set 
of his jaw. For a while he sat thinking and 
beaming. 

“No, no; no more dinner, "he said when 
the waiter returned. “Just bring me a 
small bottle of Mumm, will you, William, 
like a good fellow. . Ha-ha!” 

Several people looked round at that 
triumphant ha-ha. But they needn't 
have worried. It was only old George H. 
Jay snuffing the battle from afar off—like 
a war horse. 

He drank his champagne, left the restau- 
rant and headed for Fleet Street, where the 
news comes from. 

There, under the wing of a journalistic 
friend, he carefully studied a newspaper 
file. 

Three days later he figured impressively 
among a few seedy-looking early birds 
hovering about the gates of one of His 
Majesty’s prisons to meet those fortunates 
due for release that morning. Nobody 
seemed to know quite what he was doing 
there; least of all, the party he came to 
welcome out, one Alfred Turnstone, for- 
merly confidential clerk to the late Andover 
Crosscut, Esq. 

But Mr. Jay soon put that right. Alfred 
seemed glad of a friend. He complained 
that he had suffered a lot from loneliness 
recently. 

“Never fear, never fret, Turnstone, old 
fellow,” boomed George H. in his cordial, 
breezy fashion. “‘You mayn’t have left 
many friends back there, but you’ve found 
one here. I’m going to show you that much 
after breakfast. Yes, after a fried sole”’ 
Alfred’s eyes brightened—“‘and a couple of 
grilled kidneys, with some rolls of crisp 
bacon,” continued Mr. Jay. The droop 
went out of Turnstone’s carriage. ‘“ Maybe 
a steak decorated with mushrooms or 
stuffed olives and anchovies, with fried 
potatoes to follow.” Mr. Turnstone’s eyes 
dimmed with sheer emotion. “Some 
toast—rich brown buttery toast like mother 
used to create, hey?—-marmalade, of course, 
and coffee—enough, as it might be, to fill a 
pail. A cigar or so, maybe. Come now, 
what do you say to that, my friend?” 

Mr. Turnstone looked anxiously about 
him, his lips moving. 

“Where is it, Mr. Jay?” 
hoarsely. 

“T'll show you, Mr. 
clared George—and did. 


he inquired 


Turnstone,” de- 


am 


T WAS at eleven o'clock A.M., exactly one 
week later, that gentle George Henry 
arose from his desk to receive two callers 
rather ceremoniously ushered in by Gus 
Golding. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

These were merry Mrs. Invermere and 
her husband. Husband proved to be the 
blank-eyed, chinless gentleman who had 
made one of the party Mr. Jay had noted 
feasting at the Astoritz on his ever-lamented 
hundred and fifty. 

From the interchange of greetings it was 
evident that they had called by appoint- 
ment, and as a result of previous corre- 
spondence. 

The eyes of both traveled swiftly to the 
very handsome writing desk which stood 
facing the plainer desk of Mr. Jay. 

“You haven’t sold it yet, then, Mr. 
| Jay?” asked the lady, as she sat down. 

“Well, 1 haven't actually taken the 
money for it,” admitted George H. “But 
I've got to tell you, Mrs. Invermere, that I 
am expecting a French gentleman here at 
twelve with the money to pay for it.” 

The charming face of the merry-looking 
lady clouded. 

“Oh, then you have sold it, after all!’’ 

“If Ldonot receive, before twelve o'clock, 
a better offer than the man from Boulogne 
has made me, it certainly will change hands 
at midday,” stated George decisively. 

“You hear that, Geoff?" asked Mrs. 
Invermere. 

The jawless Geoff made his eyes go 
blanker than ever. 
| “I ought never to have sold it to you, 
| Mr. Jay. But quite honestly, I hadn't the 
least idea that Geoff—that my husband 
had fallen so much in love with it. If only 
I had known ——-” 

She studied the desk with cool critical 
eyes, “After all, it’s only just an ordinary, 
nice-looking desk. There are plenty as 
good-looking to be bought at a reasonable 
price, Geoff,”’ she observed. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” agreed Geoffrey 
dully. “But you know how I am, Mariel. 
Either I like a thing no end, or I hate it. I 
liked that desk. It’s just my idea of a 
| desk,” he added stubbornly. “If I'd 
| dreamed you were likely to sell it, I’d have 
| begged you not to. After all, old 
| 





lady, it was my desk. A present to me, I 
admit-— but mine!” 
Mrs. Invermere’s eyes were contrite. 

| ‘My dear boy, I’ve said a hundred times 
| how serry lam. It was careless——but Mr. 
Jay was very persuasive and I—I didn’t 
think. It was a nice bargain, you see— 
and— well, after all, if Mr. Jay will name a 
price for it that is within my means, I am 
| going to buy it back for you.” 

She turned resolutely to the blandly 
beaming George H. 

“How much do you want for it, Mr. 
Jay?” she asked flatly. “I owe it to my 
| husband to buy it if I can.” Some of the 
| merriness seemed to fade from her slightly 
| narrower eyes as she spoke. ‘‘I know that 

I made a hard bargain with you, and I 
| admit freely that I am a little ashamed. 
| You are entitled to name a hard bargain 

with me. Only,” she smiled again rue- 

fully, “remember, please, if you make it too 
| hard I shall not be able to buy—much as I 

would like to.” 
| “Quite so, ha-ha—oh, quite so,” breezed 
George benignly. ‘‘Mustn’t be too vin- 
dictive—nunno-—that wouldn’t do, my 
dear Mrs. Invermere. You won't find me 
that way inclined, I assure you.” 

“That is really kind. And how much do 
you want for the desk, Mr. Jay?” 

“You shall have it back for the sum the 
French buyer I mentioned is offering me, 
Mrs. Invermere. The price of the desk is 
six hundred pounds,” smiled the old battler. 

Merry Mrs. Invermere gasped, or ap- 
peared to do so. Her husband turned his 
eyes on Mr. Jay without a sound. There 
was in that slow turning of the sleek head 
something ominous and remotely formi- 
dable. The colorless, lidless-looking eyes of 
Mr. Invermere were blanker than ever— 
opaque—almost snakish. 

The big, round jaw of gentle George came 
forward, and his mouth lost a lot of its good 
humor. His eyes, too, hardened. Some- 
| thing in the poise and appearance of Mr. 
Invermere had set his sparse back hair 
| bristling. 
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“That desk, Mr. Jay, is worth about 
sixty pounds in the open market,” said 
Invermere in a slow, lifeless voice. 

“Yes. Call it sixty guineas. Your wife 
charged me two hundred and fifty pounds 
for it, Mr. Invermere, the day I wanted it. 
I don’t blame her. I was prepared to pay 
it.” 

“And now you have the chilled-steel 
effrontery to demand six hundred for it,” 
said Invermere, with a queer, latent note of 
menace under his slow enunciation. 

Mr. Jay felt himself bristling all over 
now. 

“T have that. The price of the desk as it 
stands is six hundred pounds—and let me 
add, Mr. Invermere, that you may take it 
at that or you may leave it. My French 
client will give me that— Lord knows why! 
Must be a shortage of desks—or common 
sense—in Boulogne! Personally, speaking 
for myself, I wouldn’t give a penny more 
than forty-five for it. . . . When I gave 
two fifty for it I was, in a way, commissioned 
to do so by a client—who let me down.” 

He was smiling again now. 

“But, to be honest with you, the desk’s 
worth—to anyone who wants it—-sixty at 
the outside.” 

“You think so?” said Invermere with a 
curious deliberation. 

“I know so,” smiled Mr. Jay. ‘In the 
agency business we have to know the value 
of furniture.” 

Mr. Invermere reflected. His wife said 
nothing. It was odd how this peculiar and 
normally insignificant person had suddenly 
dominated the lady. 

“You demand six hundred because you 
know I have a weakness for the desk?”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, Ido. You have put it in a nutshell, 
Mr. Invermere. I'll let you off with that,” 
smiled George. “And I promise you I 
won't turn a hair if you decline to buy,” 
he added, glancing at his watch. 

“I'll take it at that,” decided Invermere. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Jay heartily. 

He noted with regret that there was quite 
a number of notes left in the wad from 
which Mrs. Invermere stripped the six 
hundred. 

He openly examined the notes with great 


care, then amalgamated them with the , 


other contents of his wallet. 

“The desk is yours, Mr. Invermere.” 

“Good!” 

A sudden cold glitter lit the blank 
snakish eyes of the chinless man. 

“You think you've done a clever thing, 
Mr. Jay?” he asked queerly. 

“Why, frankly, I do,” said the gentle one. 

“Yes? . Well, I'll show you that 
you aren’t quite so clever as you think, do 
you see?”’ pursued Invermere. 

“Eh? What d’ye mean by that?” 

Sudden anxiety appeared to leap into the 
protuberant eyes of the Squire of Finch 
Court. 

“Shall we show him, kid?” asked Inver- 
mere of his wife. 

“Show the fat fraud all you've got, 
Geoff,” snapped the lady, by no means 
merrily. 

“Yes, yes—surely Iwill. . . . Watch, 
Mr. Jay—and see what you've sold.” 

George Henry was craning an eager neck 
now. 

“This desk belonged to Andover Cross- 
cut, who got away with a hundred thousand 
that he hid somewhere—somewhere, Mr. 
Jay—in some place where it couldn’t be 
found. Sine, for your own sake, you can’t 
very well make it public, I’ll show you now 
where Andover hid his loot—or the key 
to it!” 

Mr. Jay made muffled sounds, and the 
man Invermere bent over the desk, opened 
a lid, thrust in his hand and wrenched 
slightly. Something clicked. 

“Oh, well done, boy,” cried the lady 
adoringly. 

Mr. Invermere turned, expressionless as 
ever, with a secret drawer in his hand, and 
Mr. Jay sat down abruptly in his chair. 

“You thought you were selling furni- 
ture, didn’t you, Mr. Jay?”’ said Inver- 
mere, taking an envelope from the little 
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drawer. “But what we paid you six hun- 
dred for was this!” 

George’s lower lip stuck out. 

‘What is it?’”’ he demanded. 

“Unless I seriously miss my guess, my 
poor friend, it is something that will put us 
next to Crosscut’s little hoard!” triumphed 
Invermere. 

“Show me!” 

The jawless one flicked a sheet of paper 
out of the envelope. 

“Read it, Geoff,’’ commanded the lady 
excitedly, “‘if it’s safe. No—let me!” 

She snatched it and read: 

“Received the sum of six hundred 
pounds’’--she faltered—“‘in full settlement 
of the price agreed upon for the desk”’—she 
faltered some more—‘“‘sold by me to Mrs. 


Mariel Invermere. George 
Henry ——” 
“Jay!” bawled the gentle one. “That's 


me! I thought you'd like to find something 
in the secret drawer—so I put your receipt 
there for you!” 

He ieaned back laughing like half a gale 
at sea—though his hard eyes never left the 
opaque orbs of Invermere. 

“Did you really think you could skin 
me twice?’’ he demanded. “Any agent is 
liable to be all shot up by a conspiracy 
once, but not twice. Not if he’s a real 
agent. Give my compliments to 
your confederate,Lady Whatchacalla-Coke, 
and tell her Mr. Jay forgives her,”’ he re- 
quested. “And you can add that wherever 
any secret key to the Crosscut plunder may 
be hidden, there is one place where it cer- 
tainly is not—and that’s in that old desk. 
My young friends, I’ve been over it with 
microscopes and calipers!” he explained. 

“Never mind him, Geoff!” said the glar- 
ing lady chilly. ‘Remember what that 
man Turnstone let slip when he came sneak- 
ing around trying to buy the desk! It’s 
there—it’s there somewhere!” 

But that was sheer optimism. Only one 
who knew very little of gentle Mr. Jay 
would kave shared it. Invermere, himself, 
quite obviously did not. 

George H. leaned forward, beaming pa- 
ternally. 

“Come, come,” he said kindly, ‘‘you 
mustn’t be bitter. You're young, you two, 
too young to be bitter. You must expect a 
little business reverse sometimes, now and 
then. Certainly. Can’t win every time. 
Nunno—can’texpectto. Mustn’t begreedy 
these days. Mustn’t bear malice. Look at 
me! You hit me hard over that desk. Did 
I bear malice? Nunno. All of us got to 
take our medicine, now and then—grin 
and bear it, like I do,”’ he advised and did it 
again, until they could endure it no more 
and so left him to do the grinning while 
they did the bearing. 

“Nasty cunning little crowd of crooks,” 
mused George. ‘‘I am well out of this.”” He 
was. 

Ten minutes later the diligent and pain- 
fully curious Gus brought in Mr. Alfred 
Turnstone. 

“Well, Mr. Jay?” he asked deferentially. 

“Very well, Turnstone. Couldn’t weli be 
better,” boomed the squire. 

He passed a fat envelope. 

“Here’s yours. You did well, Turn- 
stone—I’ve paid you well. And now make 
a note of this: There’s no reason why a man 
with your talent shouldn’t always do well. 
But, remember now, keep straight. This 
sharp stuff—there’s nothing in it. . 
Rapid but reliable, steady but strong; per- 
severance, diligence, luck and care—my 
own motto. Borrow it. And no sharp 
stuff! Remember that. It’s good advice 
from George H. Jay, the well-known agent, 
and it’s free—to you. I don’t usually give 
good expensive advice away, but I’m mak- 
ing an exception in your case, Turnstone. 
For I'll say frankly that the way you wished 
it on to those crooks that you were prowling 
round trying to buy Crosscut’s old desk and 
let slip the information about that secret 
drawer was—must have been—masterly. 
They swallowed it whole, ate it alive . . 
yes. Leave your address in the office as you 
go out. I may be able to help you some 
more one of these days.” 
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to a station, for an afternoon’s outing or 
what not. I should have to move fast; but 
they could stop at my room on the way 
downtown. 

“Hello, there, Georgie, oldson!” Ishouted 
bluffily. I am bluff, you know, at times. 

“Mother, here’s Norman to see us off!” 
called Genevieve in the doorway. 

“Good news for you, Norman,” said 
Dave, carrying out a bag. “You won’t 
have to go to Florida after all. Annie and 
George are going along with mother and 
Genevieve; they’re all going to drive down 
to Florida in George’s car.” 

“A bully idea of yours, Norman,” 
chuckled George Perkins, slapping me on 
the back with his heavy hand. “‘ They cer- 
tainly ought to have an able-bodied man 
along, and if that isn’t me I want to be 
shown. Hop right in, mother, and we'll hit 
the long, long trail.” 

“Good-by, Norman,” they said, all kiss- 
ing me at once. 

“‘He’s the only one really thinks of the 
family,” said Annie, getting in. 

“The poor fellow needs a trip to Florida 
as much as anyone,” said my mother, wav- 
ing to me. “‘ He doesn’t look at all well.”’ 

“Nonsense,” blustered Dave. ‘‘Nor- 
man’s a man, and he thinks of his work 
first. Good-by, mother. Good-by, Annie.” 

“Good-by, Norman! Good-by!” And 
away they went down the block. 

George Perkins is a loafer. That’s all 
very well about being hearty— many tramps 
are altogether too hearty—but I say that 
any man who will drop his affairs at an 
hour’s notice and run off to the end of the 
earth on a pleasure trip is a loafer. George 
Perkins is ready to start for any place at 
any time, just as long as the trip is made in 
an automobile and he is driving, That fel- 
low has the instincts of a chauffeur. That’s 
all he is, when you come right down to it— 
just a chauffeur. He should be driving a 
cab around the streets instead of pretend- 
ing to be a—oh, I don’t know what he was 
pretending to do for a living at that time. 
There was a fine man to whom to intrust 
three defenseless women. 

“Oh, mother forgot her cough drops,” 
said Gladys, holding out the package. “And 
they did her so much good.” 

So they had even forgot to take mother’s 
cough drops that had done her so much 
good, With a look of grim quiet about my 
mouth, I took the package of cough drops 
from Gladys, ran down to the Amsterdam 
Avenue corner and hailed a_ taxicab. 
“Twenty-third Street ferry!” I cried. “We 
must catch a party leaving for Florida!” 

I caught them in the ferry slip. I strode 
over to their car, pulled the door open and 
climbed inside. 

“Move over, madam,” I said to Annie. 
“IT see that I have to take care of mother, 
since nobody else will. There are your cough 
drops, mother. I can pass over some things, 
but when it comes to leaving my mother’s 
cough drops behind after they did her so 
much good, that’s the last straw. She 
doesn’t go to Florida without me.” 

“What a piece of cheek,” said Annie, 
pushing on me. “Mother, tell this fellow 
to get out of this car at once. Don’t you 
dare push me, Norman. George, do you see 
what he’s doing?” 

“You keep out of our family affairs, 
George Perkins,” I said, growing hot at his 
attempt to interfere between me and my 
own sister. ‘Turn around and attend to 
your driving.” 

“Let him stay,” gasped my mother, who 
had tears of laughter in her eyes. She was 
immensely relieved to see me. “‘ Move over, 
Annie. Who wants a cough drop?” And 
she emitted another squeal of carefree 
laughter. 

We made Washington that evening, 
running down the Hudson Boulevard to 
the Lincoln Highway, and by two o’clock 
of the following afternoon we were passing 
through Richmond. George Perkins had 
advised travel by car, and he would stand 
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out for travel to Europe by the same con- 
veyance, but I must say that his prediction 
of an easy trip was surprisingly confirmed. 
We had had no snow or soft weather for 
two weeks preceding, and the roads were 
in excellent shape. If the trip had a draw- 
back it was the frequent bickering of the 
girls. I tried constantly to quiet them for 
mother’s sake, even when I had no initial 
part in the unpleasantness, saying, ‘“‘Shush, 
both of you! George, speak to Annie, will 
you? Mother, do you hear Genevieve?” 
My inclination is all for peace and amity 
in the family, and I watched those girls 
like a hawk. We are not in the least a con- 
tentious family, but girls are cattish, and it 
was incumbent on me to see that no sly 
thrust or innuendo passed unremarked and 
unrebuked. But, by and large, and thanks 
only to me, if I must say so, it was a pleas- 
ant trip, and we pulled into Jacksonville 
six days out without regrets. 

“But the next time,” I said, glad to 
leave my cramped quarters, “I think I 
shall go by the train.” 

“You shall go back by train,”’ promised 
Annie, “even if I have to pay your fare. 
The comfort will be worth it.” 

**Put me down for half his ticket, Annie,” 
said Genevieve, looking at me with bland- 
ness. 

Now that little thing affected me more 
than you'd believe. Here I had been con- 
sistently firm with them, and yet they 
thought of my comfort. I said nothing, but 
a feeling of guilt and a sentiment of con- 
trition impinged on me; I had not always 
consulted their comfort. We were no 
longer children, driven by the primary ne- 
cessity for self-assertion within the family. 
Indeed, we were no longer a family. We 
were adult individuals, parted forever from 
the parent stem, able to reconstitute in our 
latter-day assemblings only the pale ghost 
of our ruddy old family life. At best, we 
were now an alliance; never again could 
we be one. How pitiful if the petty ani- 
mosities of childhood found place among 
us now. The girls were right. 

“No,” I said with energy, “but you 
shall go back on the train, both of you. 
I’m darned if I'll let you go home in this 


That was badly received somehow. 

We put up at the Barracuda House, an 
old-fashioned hostelry, getting two rooms 
for eighteen dollars a day. Mother and the 
girls had the larger room, and George and 
I were together, sleeping in the one bed. 
To my surprise, George proved to be a 
wretched sleeper. I am thin and nervous, 
and my rest is ordinarily agitated; I talk 
in my sleep and grind my teeth, and some- 
times yell and thrash about, but George is 
so sturdy and phlegmatic. In the gray 
dawn I saw him huddled by the window. 

He said morosely, “What's that? Yes, 
I will get something to make me sleep to- 
night, thank you, and it is going to be a 
gag and a set of handcuffs and leg irons.’ 

After breakfast I hurried into the lobby 
to get my overcoat; I had brought it down 
from the room inadvertently, not noting 
the heat of the day, ard I had thrown it 
over a chair before going in to breakfast. 
During the meal I had read in my copy of 
the Times-Union a disturbing account of 
the numbers of criminal-minded fellows 
that had been drawn to Florida by the land 
boom and the plethora of easy money, and 
I was alarmed for my unguarded property. 
However, I saw with relief that my over- 
coat had been in no danger of being made 
off with by stealth; it was still on the chair, 
and no less than eleven gentlemen were 
sitting about it in a close circle, facing in 
toward the overcoat, quite as if they were 
guarding it, you know—an amusing effect. 
They were not the sort to take charge of 
overcoats; that is the humorous feature, 
if it appeals to you. 

They were representative men, evidently 
leisured, smartly attired in linen knickers, 
gay stockings and sport shirts. When I 


made shift to pass between two of them the 
whole eleven rose at once and bowed to me 
amiably; when I put out a hand toward 
the garment eleven hands shot out to help 
me, and eleven smartly shod feet went for- 
ward in a single step. And then one of the 
troop reached out and snatched the over- 
coat from the chair, and ran with it through 
the doorway and to a car at the curb. I 
saw him throw the coat into the car, leap 
in after it, and start his engine. 

“But, look here,” I remonstrated, hurry- 
ing after him in the forefront of a trampling 
mob. “You've made a mistake!” 

He reached from his place at the wheel, 
half dragged me into his car, and then we 
were rolling down the street at the rate of 
twenty-five miles. 

“Hello, Mr. Allison,” he said, flashing 
aside a cordial smile. “You mustn't take 
offense at our ways down here; we like to 
show a visitor proper attention. My name 
is Castles; remember me, don’t you? I 
met you in New York three years ago. I'll 
bet you can’t place me, but I spotted you 
immediately. Absolutely photographic 
memory for a face. I’m going to show you 
Jax.” 

“But, really, my dear fellow,” I pro- 
tested. ‘I’m glad to meet you again and 
all that, but I don’t understand this treat- 
ment.” 

“You don’t know what I saved you from, 
Allison,” he said. ‘Those fellows would 
have torn you limb from limb. Your first 
visit to Florida, isn’t it? Say, park that 
overcoat under lock and key, and get into 
the native costume, or you'll be pulled to 
pieces. The bird dogs will get you, Al. 
They can point an overcoat miles away. 
What sort of plot are you interested in? 
How about a nice piece down by Pablo 
Beach?” 

“T’m not interested in buying real es- 
tate, Mr. Castles,” I said, Yaga to re- 
member where I had met him 

“Not yet, eh? Then we'll ‘simply look 
the country over. Let’s make a day of it— 
what say? Have lunch with me, Al. Gosh, 
I certainly am glad to see you again. Are 
you sure there’s nothing in particular?” 

“Well,” I said, not wishing to be ungra- 
cious, “I should like to see an orange 


grove, 

He looked at me with astonishment. 
“Did you say ‘orange grove’? But isn’t 
that a surprising coincidence? I was just 
saying to myself, ‘I’d show Al that orange 
grove, but what is there to see in an orange 
grove? That’s no treat.’” 

“It is to a man from New York,” I 
pointed out shrewdly. “In fact, Castles, it 
is the very first thing he would wish to see, 
in my opinion,” 

“By gosh, I think you’re more than half 
right,” he said, after reflecting. ‘“ You're 
analytical, Al, and always were. Say, you'd 
make a crackajack salesman because you 
could read your prospect like a book. If I 
had your talent I'd grab off acreage and go 
in big. Look at me; I’m only down here 
for my health, and I’ve finger-printed 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars al- 
ready. I’m not down here to do business, 
but when money jumps at a fellow the 
least he can do is hold open his bag.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” I said 
tomyself. “Graciousme! Think of making 
such a sum in mere self-defense. Why, I 
should be willing to take overt action for 
even less.” And to him I said, ‘‘I have the 
morning free, Castles. If, as we drive 
along, you spy a very good chance to make 
a lot of money, mention it in passing, will 

ou?” 

“We'll look over these groves,”’ he said. 
“They are a very sweet thing, if you ask 
me.” 

We dozed along the Dixie Highway for 
twenty-five or thirty miles, at the end of 
which half hour Castles twisted the car 
aside and it bolted down a dirt road to the 
right. There I first saw those graceful buz- 
zards that feature the Floridan landscape; 
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lack of grass and by the glare of the white 
sand between the rows of trim and low- 
headed trees. 

“Grapefruit,” said Casties, “oranges.” 
He gestured to the right and to the left as 
he made another right turn and sent the 
ear wallowing along wheel tracks that led 
up a slight incline. We surged along for 
several miles betweer almost unbroken 
orchards, and then, after going downhill for 
some minutes, we broke free of the citrus 
plantations and were again on an improved 
road. 1 was in a lather of perspiration; it 
was hot and breathless among those trees. 
But I was enthusiastic; I had seen oranges 
growing on trees, an incredible thing. I had 
seen perhaps a million oranges; the trees 
were heavy-iaden witb gold. 

We got out, and I pulled several oranges 
from @ tree; they. never would be missed, 

“One tree will produce ten thousand 
oranges,” said Castles when I gave over an 
attempt to count the yield of the thorny 
branches before me. ‘Twelve thousand 
has been known, but that’s a bit unusual. 
average is about a hundred and 
twenty-five te a box, and you can price a 
box of oranges for yourself in Jax.. There 
should be fifty trees to an acre. If I were 


? 


This is good bright fruit, but yours should 
be fancy. I'l! be perfectly candid with you, 
Al, though, znd tell you frankly that if 
you're afraid of hard work you'll never 
make any greet fortune in groves. But 
with your rich land, and the amount of 
ter on it, I simply hesitate to tell you 
you will make a crop. Citrus trees re- 
tons of fertilizer and oceans of water, 
if your land didn’t have both, if it was 
d poor like this stuff we've just been 
vou'd have te work as hard and 
long as that planter over there.” 

He pointed at a man who lay asleep un- 
der a tree, with his hat ever his face and an 
orange in hia hand. He did not look over- 
worked, 

“Where is this land you call mine, 
Castles?” I asked. 

“It's over in there behind that ham- 
mock,” he said. “Two hundred acres of 
it, Al; al! low and level and simply sopping 
with water. We can never get through that 
hammock, but I'll show it to you on the 
map. Completely surrounded by fine 
groves. Al, it’s the chance of a lifetime. 
Do you know what you can snap that stuff 
up for?” He looked fearfully about him 
for eavesdroppers, and then whispered, 
“ Thirty dotiars an acre,” 

“Understand me, though,” he added 
conscientiously. “It’s in the rough. It’s 
not like this stuff here, Al; don’t be misled. 
It has to be cleared and planted, and then 
somebody eught to wait around until the 
trees come inte bearing. These trees here 
are seven years old, but you can get them 
two or three years old from the nursery, if 
you want to cheat a little. There’s nothing 
unfair about that, Al. What will the trees 
cost you? A dollar apiece in hundred lots, 
four or five feet high. Figure it out on the 
basie of five thousand an acre a year 
profit.” 

“It's almest unbelievable,” I said, and I 
more than suspected that he was showing 
me only the vright side. And yet his 
figures would stand a jot of discounting be- 
fore they got down to the return from do- 
ing book reviews and literary items for the 
Star, 

i went to the pianter and lifted his hat 
from his face and said, ‘Good morning, sir. 
A beautiful day, isn't it? You have a mag- 
nificent property here, if I may say so.” 

He sat up, groaned, blinked at me with 
bleared eyes and said, “Huh?” He added 
apologetically, “Up all night with that 
danged frost warning. Sitting beside a 
danged pan of water for it to freeze over. 
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Eighteen men loafing around with hands in 
their pockets waiting to light, dang them. 
Must have sat down to rest me a little.” 

“Doubtless you've had much experience 
in citrus culture,” I said. “A marvelous 
business, isn’t it? I envy you, upon my 
word.” 

He threw back his unkempt head and 
emitted a staccato yell of laughter. Then 
he looked dow:: at the orange in his hand, 
and struck it against the trunk of the tree. 
The orange was pale and spongy; the tree 
trunk was marked by decayed spots and an 
odor of decayed oranges was in the air. 
The leaves above his head were yellow and 
wilted. 

“Foot rot,” he said. 

He got to his feet; angry color came into 
his sallow face. He closed his free fist and 
shook it at his orchard. His voice in- 
creased in volume as he spoke. 

He said, ‘ Comes of pasturing to fertilize, 
and if you don’t fertilize you don’t get no 
oranges. Leaf spot and ripe rot; that’s 
hot wet weather, and if you don’t get hot 
wet weather you don’t get no oranges. 
Sooty mold and white fly, flyspeck and 
lichens, spray them and kill the danged 
things; and then comes the die-back, and 
you don’t get no oranges. Hoppers and 
suckers, long scale and purple scale, red 
scale, orange scale, black scale and turtle- 
back! Cotton scale, barnacles and mealy 
bugs! Rust mites and red spiders; beat 
them every danged one and bring your 
grove to bearing, and then comes the blight, 
and you don’t get no oranges!” 

I looked away, not wishing to intrude on 
his grief. I saw a butterfly, a gorgeous 
creature, black and yellow and some seven 
inches across the wings; straight toward us 
across the tricksy zephyrs came the lovely 
thing, tacking before winds lighter than an 
infant’s breath, reeling and shuddering un- 
der pressures almost immeasurably light. 
It fluttered, hung in air and alighted more 
softly than a snowflake, right in the tree 
beneath which the complaining man stood. 

“Look,” I said to him in smiling appeal. 
* Just look. At least you have beauty here.” 

He looked. “Orange dog!” he cried, 
and he whipped back his arm and hurled 
the orange with frantic strength straight 
through the branches at the fairylike voy- 

from across sunlit spaces. 

“That fellow,” said Castles, leading me 
back to the car, “is a notorious grouch. 
I've offered him seven thousand dollars an 
acre for that grove of his, and would he sell 
it? He would not. But I’ve told you be- 
fore, and I repeat it, there is a certain 
amount of hard work connected with citrus 
growing. Your land won't clear itself and 
your trees won’t come a-running; but just 
think of the profits. Something stupen- 
dous, Al. Al, if you buy that acreage over 
there I'll sell it for you any time you're 
tired of it, at at least 100 per cent profit, 
or you can tell me I exaggerated to my face 
and I won't care.” 

I had been taken aback by the planter’s 
litany, and that recurrent “You don’t get 
no oranges!” still rang in my ears. But on 
sober second thought I saw the animus be- 
hind it, 

He was shrewd enough to guess that I 
was interested in citrus culture, and he had 
sought to frighten me off by representing it 
as exceedingly laborious. That possibility 
did not daunt me; I am not afraid of hard 
work, 

I gave mother and the girls an informa- 
tive account of the citrus industry and 
suggested that it offered an amazing oppor- 
tunity for rapid and easy fortune. The 
picture that I painted must have been se- 
ductive, because Annie said, “A fine loafer- 
ish business, lying asleep under a tree 
waiting for an orange to drop into his hand. 
I know who that would suit.” 

“If you mean me, madam,” I said, “I 
can teil you that I have not been thinking 
of myself at all. I was thinking of your 
poor brother Dave, wading through snow 
and slush up in New York while you're 
taking it easy in the land of flowers and sun- 
shine. I’m going to write Dave, mother. 
Say what you like about him, he’s a hard 
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and steady worker, and he deserves a 
chance down here where hard work will 
produce an income worth while. Yau 
should write to him, too, mother. Tell him 
to sell out his steam-fitting business and 
come down here and go into citrus culture 
with his money, and ——” 

“Nonsense,” said mother. “What no- 
tions you take, Norman. What does Dave 
know about the orange business?” 

“That's right,” I said disgustedly. ‘Let 
him keep his nose to the grindstone all his 
life. Don’t encourage him to look around 
and improve himself. You should see that 
fellow over there who has been offered seven 
thousand doliars an acre for his grove. In- 
side of five years, a good steady worker like 
Dave could be in that man’s place. And 
you should see him, Why, mother, he was 
nothing but a tramp!” 

I sat right down and wrote to Dave. He 
was abysmelly ignorant of the citrus indus- 
try, and I went into considerable detail, ex- 
plaining what could reasonably be expected 
and inclosing snapshots. Castles ran me 
out there again in the afternoon. Five days 
later Dave’s answer came; when I opened 
it, a check for one thousand dollars, pay- 
able to mother’s order, tumbled out. I had 
specifically instructed Dave to draw the 
check to my order, but such slips are char- 
acteristic of these supposedly efficient busi- 
ness men: He said: “I can hardly believe 
that you can buy acreage under such fine- 
looking orange trees for only thirty dollars 
an acre, but if you have really stumbled on 
such a pick-up, take it by ail means. I’ve 
been talking to Billy Dow, who is in the 
commission game on Greenwich Street, and 
he says that stuff is mighty cheap, though 
he doesn’t know how much. Now, Nor- 
man, you get a good lawyer, and don’t let 
that fellow Castles rob you; when it comes 
to business you are rather simple-minded in 
the head. Go to a bank and ask them to 
recommend a lawyer. I judge from your 
letter that you are interested in getting in 
the orange business, and it is high time you 
got in some regular business and made a 
living, so if you have a hold of a good thing, 
I will see about giving you a small piece of 
this if you can earn it. Now try and don’t 
be a fool ——” 

I went at once to a responsible and repu- 
table institution in the business quarter, 
and was sent by the cashier to a lawyer 
named Merrigoe—Stuart Merrigoe. The 
lawyer was a young man, alert and up to 
snuff, and impressed me favorably. He 
drew a contract whereby I agreed to pur- 
chase the said two hundred acres in Kum- 
quat township for a consideration of six 
thousand dollars, one thousand down and 
the balance on closing title in sixty days. 
The contract was signed by me and by 
Castles’ client, signed in duplicate, and 
both copies, together with the check for one 
thousand dollars indorsed to the seller and 
also an executed deed to the property, were 
deposited in escrow with the Dime Trust 
Company of Jacksonville. 

“You have a mighty good deal, in my 
opinion, Mr. Allison,” said Merrigoe when 
the formalities and hand-shakings were 
concluded, “I don’t know anything about 
citrus, but I'll say blind that that land is 
worth more than thirty dollars an acre. 
Can’t help being. I haven't the least doubt 
but that you can swap your contract for a 
two-thousand-dollar bill right now. Thatis, 
supposing the title is good; and the seller 
must think so or he wouldn't consent to the 
money going into escrow. Are you going to 
subdivide it? If you want any help ——” 

“Come over here, Merrigoe,” I said, tak- 
ing him by the arm and leading him to my 
mother and sisters, who had sat by confi- 
dently expecting me to be overreached. 
“Will you please tell these ladies what you 
just said to me?” 

On the way back to the hotel mother 
broke a silence by saying, “ Well, I always 
said that Norman was the brightest of my 
children.” 

She said to me that evening on the hotel 
piazza, “What are you doing so much 
figuring and figuring for, Norman? You 
give me the fidgets.” 
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I said, “I have been calculating the 
profit made by the family today. Allowing, 
to be on the safe side, only five thousand 
oranges to a tree, and taking fifty trees to 
an acre, that is two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand oranges ——” 

“Are two hundred and fifty thousand 
oranges,’’ said Annie. 

“Is,” I repeated. 

“Be quiet, Annie,” said mother. “Nor- 
man is talking arithmetic now, and not 
grammar. Are you taking those down, 
Genevieve?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand or- 
anges,” said Genevieve. 

“Are what?” said Annie. 

“Is two thousand boxes of one hundred 
and twenty-five each,” I said. “And at 
even six dollars a box, that is a gross of 
twelve thousand dollars an acre. Two hun- 
dred acres at that rate is a profit per an- 
num of two million four hundred thousand 
dollars. But let us look at the very worst 
side; let us say that we net only a hundred 
thousand a year. Even so, that’s 2 lot of 
money. I may be queer, but I feel some- 
how that that doesn’t all beiong to me.” 

“So do I,” said Annie. “None of it be- 
longs to you, Norman. It all belongs to 
Dave.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Genevieve. 
“Dave wasn’t even here, Annie. How can 
it belong to Dave?” 

“No, Genevieve,” I said fairly. ‘‘ Dave 
is entitled to his share, even if he wasn’t 
here. He is one of the family too. He is 
putting up the six thousand dollars, and he 
is entitled to his 2 per cent for cash.” 

“Now, there Norman is right, Annie,” 
said my mother positively. “When your 
father was the head of the steam-fitting 
business, he explained to me that he got 2 
per cent for cash, and now Dave ought to 
get it. That’s business, Annie. What does 
it mean, Norman?” 

“I’m supposing that we should sell the 
property and make only three hundred 
thousand dollars,” I explained. ‘Dave's 
six thousand dollars is 2 per cent, and he 
must get that back.” 

“Very well, let’s give that back to him,” 
agreed Genevieve. ‘‘You mean after he 
puts it up, of course.” 

“Well, naturally,” I said. It is trying to 
talk business to three women. “This is my 
thought: We four children will form a 
corporation— Merrigoe will attend to the 
details—and we will take over the prop- 
erty. The corporation will own the prop- 
erty and will owe Dave six thousand dollars, 
and give him a promissory note for it. Annie 
will have 20 per cent of the stock, worth 
sixty thousand dollars or more, Genevieve 
will have 20 per cent, and we will make 
Dave a present of 10 per cent, even though 
he is not here. It will be a nice thing to do. 
And then when we sell the property -—— 

“Who gets the other 50 per cent?” asked 
Annie. 

“We can all count, madam,” I said. “We 
are all aware there is another 50 per cent. 


‘I get that, if you want to know. Didn’t I 


think the whole thing up?”’ 

“But if you sell the property,” objected 
my mother, “what about Dave? I thought 
you said he was to come down here out of 
all that cold and snow. I thought you said 
that is why you would buy the property, so 
as to give Dave a chance down here in this 
fine climate.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten Dave for a 
second, mother,” I assured her. “There 
will be a tremendous lot of work to be 
done before we finish selling off the prop- 
erty, and that is where Dave will come in. 
The corporation will pay him a good salary, 
too, or he can take it out in stock. Oh, yes, 
it will be indispensable for him to sell out 
his business and come down here, because 
we shall need a lot of money before we’re 
through. It seemed to me that the board of 
directors might resolve to borrow it from 
Dave. Paying him 6 per cent, of course. 
No, 8! That’s the Florida rate, and he 
must have it. But we’d be foolish not to 
take a profit of three dol—three hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Keep your car looking new 


| -mith Nitro-Valspar! 


DF There is a glow of natural pride and satisfac- 
\, tion in driving a handsomely finished automobile. 
i The “finish” makes or mars the appearance of 
y) any car. If its “appearance”’ is marred, youi car 
Ni will not attract favorable attention and it will 
2 not command as high a figure when the time 
iia comes to sell or trade it in. 

ig Both Beauty and Service-ability are combined 
{! in Nitro-Valspar, the last word in automobile 
i finishes. It contains all the elements that con- 
« tribute to long life. 


Nitro-Valspar 


New York Chicago Boston 
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Nitro-Valspar is unaffected by the severe usage 
which most cars get. It stands up under the 
worst weather conditions; it is immune to heat, 
cold, abrasion; its beauty is not even threatened 
by oil, gas, tar and other enemies of the ordinary 
automobile finish. 


It is quite logical that the remarkable success 
of Nitro-Valspar should have been achieved by 
Valentine & Company who have specialized for 
ninety-four years in the manufacture and devel- 
opment of high-grade finishes. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 

Valentine's Varnishes 

Detroit 


Valspar-Enamels 
W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


Nitto-VALSPAR 
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Have your car refinished 


Your car, too, can have 
a Valentine finish. There's 
no substitute if you're 
looking for the most du- 
rable and beautiful finish 
made today. Any refin- 
isher with modern spray 
equipment can apply Nitro- 
Valspar — the all lacquer 
finish. Or you can have 
your car done over with a 
lustrous Valentine varnish 
finish at any Automobile 
Paint Shop. 





The Valentine Nitrocellulose Lacquer 
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RED STAR homes enjoy 


as fine cooking as the quests at 





great hotels and restaurants 


Red Star “Lively Heat,” 
the perfect cooking heat, 
makes it possible 


“Lively Heat” —the perfect cooking heat— 
makes all good cooks equal, whether it be 
the little mother in her cottage out beyond 
the gas main or the high salaried chef in a 

eat hotel, restaurant, ocean going liner or 
ast transcontinental train. Without “Lively 
Heat™ even the best cook is helpless. And 
good cooking is of course impossible. 


Red Star Owners Have 
True “LIVELY HEAT” 


What is this “Lively Heat”? It is heat that is 
full of life—a brisk, sparkling, active, bril- 
liant heat. You see it above a bed of red hot 
embers or coals. That is natural “Lively 
Heat.” You see it above a busy gas stove 
burner and a glowing electric stove burner. 
And you see it also playing just above the 
red hot heart of the wonderful Red Star 


“Lively Heat” Burner—a patented feature. 

In each case the heat is the same—the 
perfect cooking and baking heat. Only the 
tuel is different. The Red Star is such a great 
success because our engineers found the way 
to produce this ideal “Lively Heat” from 
common kerosene oil. That is why Red 
Star homes can serve as nicely cooked foods 
as any hotel or restaurant in the land. 


You Find No Wicks 


There are no wicks or wick substitutes in the 
wonderful Red Star “Lively Heat” Burner. 

This scientific burner converts common 
kerosene into a fine vapor. Then it mixes the 
vapor with oxygen. So it burns gas, not oil. 
And gas heat is a true “Lively Heat.” Cook- 
ing starts the instant burner is lighted. Gas- 
oline can be used just as well as kerosene. 


RED X STAR | 





OIL 
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That clean, hot, efficient heat just above a 
Red Star Burner is true “Lively Heat” — 
produced from common kerosene or gasoline 





The patented Red Star “Lively Heat™ Burner pro- 
duces true “Lively Heat™ from kerosene or gasoline. 
Insures good cooking and a cool kitchen 


This burner is an exclusive, pat- 
ented Red Star feature—created 
and used only by this company. 


A Cool, Comfortable Kitchen 


Not only is Red Star heat a true 

“Lively Heat,” it is also a direct, vertical heat. 
Like the heat of the gas and electric burner, 
it has no tendency to spread. All the heat 
goes direct to the bottom of the utensil, not 
into the room. The kitchen is cool. That is 
why the Red Star Oil Stove is so desirable for 
summer. Yet, when needed, by lighting the 
oven burners and opening the oven door, a 
grateful warmth pervades the kitchen. 


A Very Economical Stove 


The beautiful Red Star will please you by 
its economy. Even with its modern sanitary 
construction—its fine enamel and porcelain 
finish, its great durability —it costs no more 
than any ordinary oil stove, size for size. 
Being complete, no piping or pressure tanks 
are nce we § 

Then the Red Star saves money in many 


ELECTRIC 
That y, snappy heat re above a 
beaming electric burner is “Lively Heat’’ 


That dancing, vigorous heat just above 
a gas burner is “Lively Heat,’’ wo 


COAL 


That clean, sharp heat justabove aglowing 
bed of coals is ‘Lively Heat,” too 


ways. For one thing, it lasts a life- 
time. This means a very low cost per 
year of service. Then, each sturdy, 
cast-iron “Lively Heat” burner is 


Lazy HEAT _— guaranteed for life. No replacements 


are necessary—another saving. 

The gas produced by the Red Star “Lively 
Heat” Burner is mostly oxygen or air. Only 
a little fuel is used. Another great economy. 

So don’t get the idea that a Red Star is 
expensive. It is most economical, as thou- 
sands of women know. And think of the joy 
of having real “‘Lively Heat” to work with! 


See a Demonstration 


Dealers everywhere are demonstrating 
“Lively Heat” as produced from oil by the 
patented Red Star “Lively Heat” Burner. 
Won't you visit your local dealer and see for 
yourself why it gives such fine results? You 
will find him one of the real progressive 
merchants. If you do not know him, write 
us. We will send you his name and a free 
copy of the Red Star Book. Address Dept. A 


Tue Derrorr Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A 


QiIL STOVE 


No. 415. Has Six “Livery Heat” Burners 


No. 418. Has Five “Livery Hear™ Burners 


No. 444. Has Four “Livery Heat” Burners 


No. 433. Has Three “Livery Heat” Burners 





“Two Words 


REAL 


SILK 
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Millions of women have found the secret of reduc- 
ing the cost of their silk hosiery and lingerie without 
sacrificing style or quality, and besides, now make their 
purchases with greater safety and convenience. 

If you are not one of them, you should take imme- 
diate steps to avail yourself of the great new service 
which makes this possible. 

Two words will bring this service to you—two words 
which will enable you to obtain your silk hosiery and 
lingerie with such unprecedented economy that you can 
devote a large part of your present allowance to things 
which, otherwise, you might feel you should forego. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“ Mother, do you see that fellow inhale?” 
said Annie. ‘“He’s drying up his lungs. 
Right then he was going to say ‘Three 
dollars,’ and he took a puff and an inhale, 
and he said ‘Three hundred thousand 
dollars.’”’ 

“Which is right, Norman?” asked my 
mother, winking at the girls and making 
them giggle. I regret to admit that my 
mother is capable of such levity; it con- 
notes a deplorable contentment with shal- 
low thinking and ponderous fatuity, for she 
is never jocular with my brother Dave. 
And why not, for goodness’ sake? To speak 
with conscience, he is almost fat-witted, 
lacking in general ideas, pluming himself on 
his narrowness; the sort of successful busi- 
ness man that has brought into intellectual 
contempt the American scene in our time. 
One laughs energetically at such loobies. 
Oh, Dave is a very good fellow, but I 
cannot deceive myself as to his mental 
caliber, or endure a comparative slight with 
equanimity. 

To summarize the saies plan which I pre- 
pared in conjunction with Merrigoe, who 
showed gratifying familiarity with the tech- 
nic, the two hundred acres was to be par- 
celed off into two-acre tracts and sold to 
individual buyers for ten thousand dollars 
apiece. We would thus be paid a round 
sum of one million dollars in toto. The in- 
dividual buyer was to pay one thousand 
dollars cash down, and was to discharge the 
balance of his obligation at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, getting 
off scot-free at the end of five years. In the 
meantime we were to clear his two acres, 
plant it to citrus, tend the trees to ma- 
turity and then pick and market his crop 
on terms to be agreed upon. Sixty per cent 
of his money was to be paid into a trust 
company, to be disbursed to us on proof 
that we had met our obligations to the 
buyer to date. 

A salient beauty of this plan was that it 
allowed us a promoter’s profit of eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars; our advice—and I 
studied the citrus industry exhaustively on 
three several afternoons—was that one 
thousand dollars an acre, or an annual out- 
lay of forty thousand dollars, would amply 
cover all expense. From that forty thou- 
sand dollars, my brother Dave, who had 
been appointed general manager of the 
corporation, was to have a salary of one 
thousand dollars a month. He was elected 
at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
corporation, held in Merrigoe’s office, and 
was presented with the salary as a grateful 
surprise. At the same meeting it was moved, 
seconded and carried in due form that our 
general manager should be notified to sell 
out his steam-fitting business in New York 
City, and that the corporation should bor- 
row the proceeds from him at 8 per cent and 
up to and including the principal sum of 
fifty thousand dollars. To Dave was in- 
trusted all engineering, road building, land 
clearing, ditching, pick-and-shovel work, 
planting, spraying and frost and pest pro- 
tecting of the corporate groves, and he was 
required to report to the board of directors 
but once a year. 

It was certainly a wonderful thing for 
Dave—twelve thousand a year in salary, 8 
per cent on fifty-six thousand dollars, 10 
per cent of the stock and the free rein that 
appeals keenly to the executive type. 

It remained to apprise him of what we 
had done, and to procure his formal assent, 
but, so little did I doubt his good judgment 
that I got out literature for prospects. A 
thousand booklets, four color on coated 
paper, obligated the corporation for two 
hundred and ten dollars to the printer; 
however, it was represented that the in- 
itial financing would be done at the meeting 
of the finance committee when our general 
manager arrived, and our credit was un- 
impugned. I am proud of those booklets; 
they were largely instrumental in making 
me what I am today. 

An idealized map of Florida, and of the 
rest of the United States, was on the front 
cover and a like map on the rear cover. The 
front cover showed Florida as a beautiful 
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mermaid in a bathing costume, reclining in 
the electrifying arms of the blue-eyed and 
passionate Gulf Stream. The rear cover 
displayed Florida as a pistol which the Gulf 
Stream was pointing at cruel winter, 
sprawled over the Northern states. If you 
will look at the outline of Florida you must 
perceive that it is quite like a mermaid and 
very like a pistol. The letter press was of 
my best, and I leave it to those who will to 
say that that is very good indeed; space 
forbids quotation at length, and less would 
be to maim a living thing. 

The first prospects circularized by us 
were selected from the income-tax returns 
for the preceding year. A Chicago firm had 
advertised the entire list for sale, but we 
bought only eight hundred, and those from 
the four-thousand-dollar-a-year class. We 
mailed our booklet to these chosen eight 
hundred. Those booklets were put in the 
mails on Friday afternoon; by the follow- 
ing Thursday morning we had received 
twenty-seven responses, and eighteen of 
them inclosed money in some form, to a 
total of seven thousand four hundred and 
forty-three dollars. 

Genevieve, our treasurer, banked the re- 
ceipts in the trust company, pending the 
declaration of a dividend. I was taken 
aback by the paucity of answers; had all of 
the eighteen who sent money agreed, with 
any plausible show of understanding, to 
pay us ten thousand dollars, we should 
have been encouraged; but so many of 
them had failed to read our literature all 
through. Three persons sent us together 
eleven hundred dollars, requesting us to in- 
vest it in something highly profitable in 
Florida, but not in an orange grove. One 
lady sent a hundred and forty-three dollars, 
saying that her envelope had arrived empty, 
but that she didn’t want to miss the chance, 
whatever it was. I applied myself to 
answering the nine prospects who had not 
sent money but had asked for more in- 
formation. 

The letter of one of these nine prospects 
is interesting, in view of later developments, 
and I give it in extenso: 


‘‘ ALLISON GROVES, INC., 
“Barracuda House, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Gentlemen: My attention has been di- 
rected to the pamphlet wherein you offer 
two-acre orange groves for sale in the 
Garman tract in Kumquat township. Your 
facts and figures impress me and I feel as- 
sured that you are gentlemen of honor, and 
I reveal my interest to you and appeal to 
you for advice under honor’s pledge. 

‘“*T am seventy-five years old, housebound 
with rheumatism; I fear that I shall never 
be capable of a journey to your distant 
state. I am the guardian of the Dunbar 
children, and it is their money thct I would 
invest. I adjure you not to weigh your own 
interest in the premises as against these 
helpless orphans. 

“Is your property of real value? I have 
been told that it is a noisome swamp, worth 
not a dollar, and that Florida itself is a 
malarial jungle wherein alligators and 
rattlesnakes struggle for life with indiffer- 
ent success. But one hears such stories of 
Florida nowadays that one knows not what 
to think. If it is your advice, I shall put 
the money of these helpless ones into the 
property, and shall pay all taxes and 
charges hereafter until the land shall come 
into profitable use. 

“I realize that I put you in an exceed- 
ingly delicate position, and that you will 
weigh well your words before venturing 
optimistic forecasts. But my feeble body 
and, perhaps, clouded faculties are these 
orphans’ only safeguards. I await your 
answer in painful suspense. 

“Your ob’t servant, 
“Henry C. MACARRAN.” 


I gave this letter the benefit of my best 
and most disinterested judgment. Could 
I in conscience advise this prospect to put 
the slender funds of orphans into a two- 
acre tract at Allison Groves? Suppose some 
unforeseeable and nigh unimaginable mis- 
fortune brought our whole enterprise to 
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utter disaster, could I ever rest easily again? 
Would not the thought of this confiding 
old man tap upon my eyelids in the night, 
and would I not then confront the mourn- 
ful eyes of children reduced by me to want? 

“Dave,” I muttered, closing my fist in 
my feeling, “if you don’t work yourself to 
skin and bone in the interest of these buy- 
ers, I shall never forgive you in this world!” 

For, after all, thesuccess of Allison Groves 
depended on Dave. All my promoting and 
financing would come to naught if Dave 
shirked the necessary hard work. Dave 
was the small but indispensable tip of the 
inverted pyramid; he was the humble 
horseshoe nail without which the horse, the 
rider, the battle and the kingdom must be 
lost. 

But I could depend on Dave. Yes, I knew 
the worthy fellow. A man of limited ca- 
pacity, but, within his narrow compass, 
utterly reliable. A glow of confidence in 
him and in Allison Groves suffused me, and 
I sat down again and wrote to Henry C. 
MacArran in white heat. I told him about 
Florida, where inheritance taxes have been 
abolished because nobody dies, where the 
sun doesn’t burn and the frost doesn’t bite, 
where the pioneers are reaping four profits 
a year from land that hasn’t yet been even 
scratched, and where the arriving settler 
need not work many years to make his 
land high-priced, because it is that al- 
ready. And then I told him anew, and with 
newly kindled conviction, of the potentiali- 
ties of Allison Groves. 

A few days later I was pessing through 
the lobby of the Barracuda House, when 
someone called, ‘ Mr, Allison— Mr. Allison, 
sir!” 

I turned aside and saw a little old gentle- 
man beckoning to me from a wicker chair. 
He seemed infirm with age and afflicted 
with such ills as commonly follow in the 
train of advancing years: he was emaciated 
and his wrinkled features were lined by suf- 
fering. He was carefully attired and was, at 
a guess, very well-to-do; a sturdy young 
attendant sat beside him. He smiled at me 
cordially, and ‘said, “‘The name is Mac- 
Arran, sir; from N'Yawk.” And he strove 

, to rise. 

The attendant jumped to aid him. “No, 
no,” snapped the old gentleman. ‘ Don't 
help me, Bertram. I am quite able to stand 
by myself.” 

He fought with his disabilities, shifted 
his slight weight to the arms of the chair, 
leaned far forward until the burden was 
transferred to his unstable legs and then 
straightened slowly until his head and 
shoulders were erect, 

“Ah!” he sighed victoriously. His hand 
went testingly to the small of his back. He 
put out the other hand—a mere wraith of a 
hand—and caught mine. 

“T do believe, Bertram,” he said in a 
high and creaking voice, “that the devilish 
thing has left me. Upon my soul, I do, 
Bertram. I've felt a new man ever since 
we got off the boat, I tell you. See, I am 
just as supple—ouch-h-h!” 

“Your troubles will be all over in a little 
while, Mr. MacArran,” I said consolingly. 
But that sounded ominous in view of his 
evident decrepitude, and I added hastily, 
“The climate, you know.” 

“But it is the climate, indeed,” he said, 
his small bright eyes looking out from under 
his shaggy brows with a wildness of hope. 
“T thought it was all bosh, Mr. Allison, but 
now I have living proof. You have a won- 
derful state, Mr. Allison. And you deserve 
it, sir. I am honored to hold your hand. 
You are the type of developer that is all too 
scarce in Florida or in any other state. 
Lamentably few of your trade hesitate be- 
fore menacing the subsistence of the wid- 
owed and the fatherless, Sir, you are a man 
of honor.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. MacArran,”’ I 
said. ‘Then you have decided to invest in 
Allison Groves?” 

“Practically,” he said. “If the money 
were my own your fair-mindedness would 
have led me to invest it without leaving 
New York, but the money which I con- 
template putting into the property is that 
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of the Dunbar children. For my own sake 
I am glad that I resolved on a personal 
visit, Sir, traducers of your state—and 
there are many, Mr. Allison—should be 
whipped. Upon my soul, they should be 
whipped. I shall go now and inspect the 
property myself, but first I desired to 
meet you and to clasp your hand in friend- 
ship.” 

“Our car is at your service, Mr. Mac- 
Arran.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Allison, but I brought 
my own car and man on the boat, and they 
are waiting in the street.” 

“ But meet our treasurer,” I said, bring- 
ing up Genevieve. I wished to keep this 
prospect under observation. ‘‘ My sister 
will go with you to show you the way. We 
have just cut a footpath into Allison Groves, 
and Fe Ke ” 

“Your company will complete the pleas- 
ure of the journey, my dear,” said Mr. 
MacArran, bowing over Genevieve’s hand, 
and then offering her his arm. 

He warned off his attendant with a look, 
and they proceeded slowly to the street, 
where a uniformed and fiercely mustached 
chauffeur held open the door of a large 
closed car. 

Genevieve had little to report on her re- 
turn, but had much to say, of no moment, 
about Mr. MacArran. 

“ His eyes remind me of father,’’ she said. 
“And he took such a kind interest in me. 
He asked me if I was married, and showed 


| such surprise. He couldn't believe I was 


thirty-nine years old. He is going to call 
for me again tomorrow. He seems to think 


| the world of you; I can’t imagine why.” 


I saw him again on the following Thurs- 
day. He was in the car and I was walking; 
the attendant sat in the rear seat, while the 


| chauffeur, with arms folded and eyes 
| straight ahead, sat beside Mr. MacArran, 
| who was driving; he brought the car in to 


the sidewalk. 
“T am still investigating, Mr. Allison,” 


| he said, “but I can tell you now that I shall 


interest myself substantially in that prop- 


| erty. Its possibilities, in your surpassing 
climate and amid your magnificent scen- 





ery, are quite boundless. I shall invest a, 
hundred thousand dollars in it, perhaps. 
The bulk of that will be my own money, 
you understand. You have made a con- 
vert, Mr. Allison, decidedly you have made 
a convert. Can I take you somewhere? 
Very well, au revoir, You'll hear from me.” 

Dave came on Saturday. 

“Fine!”’ he said, when I told him that he 
would receive a salary of twelve thousand 
per annum, 8 per cent on all the money he 
invested and 10 per cent of the stock. “By 
jingo, that’s a mighty fine proposition and 
lays all over steam fitting. If it proves up, 
I'll sell out in New York, lock, stock and 
barrel, and bring Molly and the children 
down here. Gosh, there must be big money 
behind this corporation, Who's putting it 
all up, Norman?” 

“Why, Dave,” I said, “there will be no 
necessity for further financing if you will 
put up the fifty-six thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, but won't there?”’ he said, his face 
falling. “Am I to put up all the money? 
Who's in this corporation anyway? I under- 
stood you to say something about a mil- 
lionaire called MacArran.” 

“But he is only a prospect,”’ I said. And 
I explained to him, while he was heavily 
silent, our promoting and sales plan. 

“Oh-h-h,” he said, looking at me as if he 
had never seen me before. “And what are 
you going to be doing while I am serving 
five years at hard labor?”’ 

“Lam the promoter,” I said, quelling my 
springing irritation. 

“And what is Annie to be doing? And 
Genevieve? George too? He should be 
in on this. He’s a good fellow. And what 
are all these investors going to be doing?” 

“You don’t expect them to work,” I said 
shortly. “That is the very essence of our 
contract with them—that they are to be 
relieved of all work. I don’t understand 
your attitude, Dave.” 

“A hundred investors,’’ he said, “and 
you and Genevieve and Annie—a hundred 
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and three people. All standing around 
waiting for some poor dumb-bell to get 
down on his hands and knees and go grub- 
bing for oranges, and then you'll all get on 
his back. If this isn’t sweet!’’ 

“Look here, Dave,’”’ I said, losing pa- 
tience, ‘The matter with you is that you're 
afraid of hard work. You're one of these 
people who think they can come down here 
to Florida and pick up a fortune without 
having to sweat for it. We don’t want that 
sort down here.” 

“Much obliged for the chance,” he said. 
“T’'m not taking it.” 

“You mean you refuse to go ahead after 
all these people have trusted you? They’ve 
put up their money on the understanding 
that you’d come down here and go to work, 
Dave, and make their investments good, 
and now you’re going to lie down on them. 
Is that the fact?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “except that I want my 
thousand dollars back. You hear? A fine 
nerve you had.” 

I walked up and down until I had mas- 
tered myself. 

Then I said, “The least you can do, 
Dave, is to keep quiet, and not let people 
know you're not coming down here ard go- 
ing to work. You don’t need to start a panic 
among our investors, you know.” 

I hurried around to see Mr. MacArran at 
the City of Jax Hotel, one of the several 
fine new hostelries of the city. Perhaps the 
financing could be arranged. 

I approached the desk. A gentleman 
whose youthful figure was displayed by his 
costume of knickerbockers, sport shirt and 
tufted golf stockings was leaning over the 
cigar case; he turned about, biting a long 
black cigar. 

A sharper glance showed that the gen- 
tleman was elderly, but still I was puzzled 
to recollect him; his motions were easy 
and graceful, his cheeks were fuller and his 
voice had a ring. 

“Hello there, Allison,” he said, stepping 
forward and slapping his hand into mine 
with an extravagance of cordiality. ‘‘How 
are you, old man? I was going around to 
see you.” 

“Hello, Mr. MacArran,” I said incredu- 
lously. 

“Smoke?” He pulled from the breast 
pocket of his shirt a companion piece to the 
lethal stogie in his firm-lipped mouth. 
“‘Come over here and sit down. We must 
have a good talk.” 

We sat down. 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
said, placing his hand on my knee in ob- 
vious liking. ‘‘What plans have you, my 
boy? I’m going to buy you out, you know. 
Yes, I'm going to develop that property on 
my own hook as a high-class residential 
place. There’s nothing in that orange-grove 
thing, trust me. I’m afraid you’re not a 
very sharp business man, Aliison; some- 
body sold you a horse there. That land is 
absolutely unsuited for citrus, my boy. 
It’s too low and wet, you know. Citrus 
trees must have well-drained land to pros- 
per; the slopes round about there are ideal, 
but that hollow is quite worthless for citrus. 
No, no, it’s idle to debate the matter; I’ve 
had experts look at it. 

“But it will do very well indeed for resi- 
dences when developea. I shall have an 
artificial lake in the center, twenty acres 
in area, and the soil dredged for the lake 
will be thrown out to form the upland—do 
you follow me? I shall put in streets, and 
white-way lighting, and royal palms and 
Australian pines and such. Can you not 
picture the city of MacArran Isle, girt by 
miles of perfumed orange groves, mirrored 
in a blue lake, shaded by feathery palms, 
blessed by Florida’s matchless climate? 
Upon my soul, the thought of it has given 
me a new lease of life. I'll do it if it costs 
me half a million, and it shall be the show 
place of Florida. But I want you with me, 
my boy.” 

“You spoke about buying me out,” I 
said, wetting my lips. “How much—were 
you thinking—-of paying?” 

“Every dollar you have in it,” he said 
sturdily. “I'll take no advantage of you. 
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You have a thousand dollars up, haven't 
you? That goes back. The man you bought 
from had only a tax title, and it’s my right 
to pay him off and let you whistle, but I shall 
not do that. I shall take legal advice, and 
if I find that I cannot, as guardian of the 
Dunbar children, pay more than enough to 
redeem the land frem the tax sale, I'll pay 
you out of pocket. Why, if it hadn’t been 
for you I should never have redeemed the 
land at all; I let it go for the taxes when it 
belonged to the Dunbar estate, because I 
had been misinformed on Florida and sup- 
posed the tract to be worthless. It cost my 
old friend Barry Dunbar less than the last 
bill for taxes, to be frank, and I wouldn’t 
throw good money after bad.” 

“You mean to say’’—here was a pretty 
state of affairs that that incompetent Mer- 
rigoe had betrayed me into!—‘‘you mean 
to say that the Dunbar children are the 
real owners of the land! Can you prove it? 
Even so, the land wassold for taxes and that 
gives a good title, doesn’t it?” 

**Now, now, we shan’t quarrel,” he said. 
“Let the lawyers row over that. But you’l! 
find I’m right; I’ve taken the best legal 
advice. Beware of tax titles, my boy. The 
point is that there were infants involved 
here and the Florida statute of limitations 
does not begin to run against infants until 
after their disability ceases. That’s the 
law of every civilized jurisdiction, and your 
attorney will so advise you. Let’s not argue 
law when we are paying fellows to do it. 
Taking it for granted that I am right, what 
will you do now?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Go to work for me!” he said. “As a 
business man, my son, you are lacking, but 
you have a powerful pen. I want you to 
write my publicity for me, and you'll have 
a subject worthy of your poetry. You will 
get into it the charm and fascination that 
was in your descriptions of your preposter- 
ous orangeries. I shan’t pretend to assess 
the value of a literary gift like yours. Shall 
we say two hundred and fifty a week until 
we have more light? If it will weigh with 
you, your extremely efficient sister Gene- 
vieve has accepted a position as my Florida 
secretary. But mull it over, my boy, mull it 
over,” 

I accepted his proposition after a con- 
ference with Merrigoe and Mr. MacArran’s 
attorneys. But you know that, if you have 
read the metropolitan newspapers; you 
have recognized my flair for characteriza- 
tion in the advertisements of MacArran Isle. 
I slipped over two columns of blind publicity 
on the Star last week in the disguise of an 
article on the citrus industry. It is the work 
that was meant for me, giving boundless 
scope to my creative imagination. 

I had the pleasure of sending Dave his 
miserable thousand dollars. A letter went 
with it. 

He has asserted since that he didn’t 
read the letter because he couldn’t, and that 
nobody else could either, but that gibe is 
quite like Dave. 

He knew about the loss of the property 
to Mr. MacArran; he wrote me from New 
York, saying that he was sorry if he had 
said anything objectionable, and saying 
that he would finance me if I found a good 
opportunity to go into business in Florida. 
He said that he’d put up ten thousand dol- 
lars on any proposition that stood his ex- 
amination and would not require interest 
on his money, but should expect a half of 
the profits. That is, he had the impudence 
to suppose that I’d permit him to enslave 
me for the sake of the use of his wretched 
ten thousand dollars, and that I should 
then toil and moil under a torrid tropical 
sun and yield up to him the half of all I 
won. His impudence made me hot under 
the collar. 

With the thousand-dollar check for Dave 
in my hand, I walked into Genevieve’s 
sanctum. She was then studying stenog- 
raphy and typewriting and had asked me 
to dictate. 

“Take this letter, Miss Allison,” I said 
between my teeth. “It is to our big-hearted 
brother in New York. As a matter of form, 
begin it with ‘Dear Dave.’”’ 
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rom any floor you know 


It has color, pattern, luster. It is resilient, easy 


to clean, long-lasting. 


And it has texture—a 


rich embossed effect of old hand-set ceramics. 


HOSE who like beautiful homes, 

who strive for refreshing newness 
and spirit in interior effects, will welcome 
this latest floor creation of Armstrong's 
skilled craftsmen. 

Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid Linoleum 
it is called, a name that only partly 
describes its rare, unusual beauty. This 
beauty begins with an outstanding 
achievement in linoleum floor manufac- 
ture—real, tile-like texture in the design. 

You can feel this texture; you can see 
it. Each unit in the design is ratsed above 
the surface. Thus the mortar line effects, 
which frame the tiles, effectively catch 
the play of lights and shadows. Here is 
something different from any floor you 
know. 

Next come its colors—soft, pastel 
shadings of heather browns, dusk blue- 
greens, tapestry tans, or rugged brick 
reds. As you can see by the two designs 
illustrated on this page, the colors are 
not repeated regularly, but are varied in 
a delightful handcraft manner. And to 
add a further note of interest to this new 
idea in linoleum floors, colorful heraldic 
and figured emblems are inserted in 
some of the designs at random. Here 
again is something different, something 
smartly new. 


Old virtues unchanged 


While in texture and beauty of design 
these Embossed Inlaid floors are brand 
new, they possess all the old, practical 
virtues that have always characterized 
Armstrong's Inlaid Linoleum. 

Made of cork, they are springy and 
warm to walk on, They can be kept 
polished to a soft luster with an occa- 
sional waxing. A dust mopcleans them. 

They can be quickly laid (cemented in 
place over builders’ deadening felt) right 
over your old floors. Properly cared for, 
they should last as long as your house 
itself, without a cent for refinishing. And 
compared with other types of floors they 
are remarkably low priced. 


Where can you see these newest 
Armstrong creations? Good furniture, 
department, and linoleum stores now 
have all the latest designs on display. 
See them next time you are shopping. 
Have the merchant spread one of the 
patterns on the floor. Look at it from 
different angles to get the play of light 
on the textured surface. Then imagine 
such a floor in your sun porch, your 
entrance hall or dining-room. You'll 
want to plan rooms your friends will 
envy, and our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration will be glad to help you. 


Write to our 
Interior Decorator 


Our decorator, Hazel Dell Brown, will de- 
light in suggesting unusual color schemes 
for any rooms you describe to her. She 
will send you color reproductions of the 
new Embossed Inlaid Linoleum floors 
specially selected for your home, and 
samples of draperies and wall colors to 
match. 


When you write to her, ask also for 
her new book, ““The Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration,’’ which has 
just been published. All this service is 
free, of course, to anyone in the United 
States. Just address a postal card or 
letter to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 818 Liberty Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Another Em- 
bossed Hand- 
craftTile Inlaid, 
Pattern No. 
6018, in quarry 
tile red. Room 
designed by R. 
W. Sexton, in- 
terior architect. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
the burlap back 




















A photograph in color of the latest Embossed Inlaid floor 
design in Armstrong's Linoleuam— Pattern No. 6007, Note 
the free arrangement of the colors, the raised effect of the 
tiles. The heraldic emblems—a viking ship and knight's 
helmet—are but two of several that appear in this design. 


This floor is just one of eleven different patterns. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


JASPE ® for every floor inthe house @ tntaip ~ PRINTED 














“ Just as good,” jolly Dick Gowen, prom- 
inent real-estate agent agreed; ‘‘a refer- 
ence—you won't mind that—just to prove 
ownership and a clear title.” 

“Quite right. I'l! do better than a refer- 
ence, We'll take them to vour own bank. 
When they’ve been sold and everything's 
ail right, your bark shall pay you for the 
house and hold the deed for me.” 

By this simple process of making it worth 
somebody's while, our youthful financier 
secured solid etanding with a leading bank, 
in which he deposited bonds to the value of 
two hundred thousand dollars. He went on 
to Chicago with a letter of introduction 
from Gowen to Peter Rye, a bond broker. 
He paid for industrials with government 
bonde and agein he was introduced to a 
bank. In that city of large affairs, a million 
is an incident, so he nonchalantly handed 
over securities to that value. 

At Helena, Montana, this capitalist and 
financier, with gilt-edged references and 
solid wealth in two cities, bought Brown’s 
Corner, a small attractive ranch. It had no 
valley in which ten thousand balsams could 
be made to grow, but Stella Burnleigh 
would never know that. He changed its 
name to Brule Sioux Ranch. 

Mr. Paul Neale of The Eaves, Hartford, 
and of Brule Sioux Ranch, Montana, arrived 
in New York early on a Tuesday morning. 
He put up at the Plaza Hotel, opened an 
account in @ leading bank with substantial 
checks on his three other banks, handed 
over ali his matured coupons, put his re- 
maining bonds in a safe deposit, patronized 
the leading tailors and outfitters, ordered 
letterheads and cards and called it a day. 

His enjoyment of his carefully ordered 
dinner was intense, not only because it was 
delicious and he was hungry, and because 
he had achieved his remarkable objects 
with unexpected ease, but also because his 
fears were finally at rest. John Bates Ben- 
son, deceased, had purchased the bearer 
bonds issued in large units of ten thousand 
doliars. Obviously his motive had been 
compactness for easy concealment. But 
the most canny investor of two million dol- 
lars can hardly fail to leave clews, easily to 
be found by experts. Experts had been 
searching; Stella had said so. Neale, shak- 
ing in his riding boots, had wired from 
Helena to his Hartford bank asking if they 
had the deed all right. The answer might 
have been a policeman with a warrant; in- 
stead, it was a pleasant affirmative. So far, 
all right. On arrival at New York he had 
telegraphed to the Chicago bank asking for 
his total credit. He had waited, quaking. 
The answer not only gave the figures but 
included such dignified message as a bank 
would send to a new and important client. 
That settled it. The numbers of these 
bonds had not been circulated. The new- 
made hondholder was free to eat his dinner 
with untroubled mind; and so he did. 
Afterward, smoking a cigar which cost him 
one doilar, he strolled along Park Avenue 
and paid another dollar for inside informa- 
tion. Mrs. Benson was giving up at the end 
of June. Everybody knew that Mr, Benson 
had died penniless. The furniture was to be 
aold by auction, not by the lady, but by the 
landlord, to whom arrears were due. The 
young miilionaire sauntered meditatively 
back to his hotel. 

The hours of the next day were blocked 
out to the minute. Neale visited a vice 
president of the trust company affiliated 
with his bank, tried on clothes, hustled 
through for the giver of so large an crder, 
arranged for lessons in riding—he had 
never been on a horse--and hunted up an 
acquaintance who belonged to an athletic 
élub. A dinner to this man resulted in an 
invitation to join the club. 

The next day he called on a professor of 
national reputation. 

“T am very ignorant,” he said. “I have 
come to know it. Can you put me in 
touch with somebody who will come every 
morning at seven and read literature with 
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me for one hour; then a German instruc- 
tor and also one in French?” The inter- 
ested professor gladly helped him out. 
Thus began a career of mental and physical 
culture pursued with unremitting energy 
and unbending will. 

He knew a little, a very iittle, about din- 
ing, and understood a little of the French 
menus; but each delicate meal was re- 
garded as the serious study of an art. On 
the Monday he held an important confer- 
ence with the head waiter and the result 
was a special dinner for two in a half- 
hidden corner, with special flowers and a 
special reticence about everything; for 
this new student of the art of living most 
of all feared ostentation. 

When Stella came that evening he was 
with her before she had more than crossed 
the threshold of the hotel. She laughed as 
they eyed each other. “‘We meet in a dif- 
ferent plane,” she cried, But he was much 
too grave. He had been prepared for en- 
hanced charm, had steeled himself against 
a new and brilliant Stella; but his priggish 
foresight had far underestimated this radi- 
ant girl in a peach-colored cloak. Her ex- 
traordinary eyes, alight with a flame of 
hope which he had kindled, swept his face 
as with a soft caress to which his cheeks 
tingled. Her manner, her glance, her voice 
combined to render exquisite tribute. 
Such homage from a beautiful girl, dressed 
in Paris, trained to carry her clothes, 
trained to perfect ease before batteries of 
eyes, was too much for this novice, He 
forgot his carefully planned opening sen- 
tence, forgot sentence Number Two; it was 
she who said she would leave her cloak. 

Undaunted by failure, this resolute 
youth began all over. In pale blue and 
silver she approached him this time and he 
said quickly, “It’s all right; it’s come out as 
I hoped.” 

He heard her deep-drawn sigh of glad 
relief as he led the way to their table. 

“May I tell it my own way?” he asked 
as they sat down. “Or will you have it all 
in a lump?” 

“Your way, please,” she murmured. 
She had no conscious coquetry. Black days 
with a distracted mother; sordid calcula- 
tions; racking preparations for an auction 
sale of cherished possessions; no word from 
a young stranger who had told her to hope; 
then, his voice on the telephone; strong 
words of encouragement; an invitation to 
dinner; now, a definite statement that all 
had come right. Is it matter for wonder 
that he was Prince Charming, the Family 
Savior, the Rescuing Hero? Is it surprising 
that she hung on his words, that she was 
happily grateful, that she showed her grati- 
tude? Why should she not? 

“T would have telephoned sooner,” said 
Paul Neale, “but I had to go out to Brule 
Sioux. Oh, didn’t I tell you—my ranch?” 

At this picturesque name she visioned 
illimitable acres stretching over mountain 
tops and encircling wide canyons. “You 
were much too modest, Mr. Neale,” she 
said, “I think of our first meeting, you in 
your overalls, making an oration to a tree. 
And now ———” She glanced at his well- 
made clothes and around the brilliant room. 
“We presumed, my mother and I; but how 
could we know?” 

‘She's fixed all right,’’ he said abruptly 
“I've got her money from the estate ——’ 

“Yes, yes?" Her voice trembled. 

“Please go on eating,” he said. “‘There’s 
a string to it. It’s in the hands of a trustee 
and she gets only the income—say twelve 
thousand dollars a year. What will she say 
to that?” 

“What does a drowning man say when 
he grabs the life line?” 

“That's it. You've got it,” he cried. 
‘A line that lasts for life.”’ 

She stifled intense curiosity. One quick 
glance at him; another, reflectively at the 
table as the waiter changed the plates. 

‘I found it in the elm,” he said at length. 
He saw the fork waver on its way to her 





mouth, but she nodded and went on eating. 
He admired intensely her self-control. “‘In 
business matters I am all business.” 

“Oh, yes, you told me. I saw it too.” 

“Of course I didn’t find a life interest. 
I found money.” He addressed the top of 
her head, visible because she had ducked 
to hide the reproach in her eyes. ‘‘No,”’ he 
denied vehemently, “I did not leave you to 
weeks of unnecessary anxiety. I told you 
there was ground for hope.” 

“T dared not tell my mother,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Her worry could not be helped.” He 
bent forward and shot a question. “How 
long would two hundred and fifty thousand 
last her?” 

“TI know—oh, yes,” Stella admitted. 

“Very well, then. I made up my mind 
she shouldn’t fling away her capital. I’m 
her trustee.” 

She laid down her knife and fork and 
stared at him. 

“You?” she breathed, astonished. 

“What else could I do?” he demanded. 
‘Suppose I asked your mother what friend 
she would like as trustee? Would she have 
fought against tying her money up?” 

“Indeed, yes,” was the quick concur- 
rence. 

“Would she have called me an imperti- 
nent boy?” He mimicked the mother 
rather well, “‘ This woodcutter or charcoal 
burner or cowboy, or whatever he calls 
himseif, to hold out my money and presume 
to tell me what to do with it.” She would 
say more. Why should I put up with it? 
I might have got mad and handed the 
money over to the courts. I can’t say. 
I can stand a lot—and now you're think- 
ing that I might have asked your advice. 
Suppese you had named some trusted law- 
yer friend, and he had fixed it all up and 
then told your mother. What price you? 
What would she have said to you for help- 
ing secretly to tie up her property?” 

“It seems to me,” she said a little tartly, 
“that you are always right.” 

“It seems to me,” he answered, “that 
you're a sport who can see reason.” 

Suddenly she began to laugh as she 
looked him deliberately over. ‘ Mother’s 
trustee!’"’ she chuckled. “You're years 
from a gray hair, from a wrinkle; and yet — 
well, I'd bet a dollar she’d never wheedle a 
hundred dollars in advance out of you.” 

“My job’s no sinecure,” he admitted, 
“but there was no other way.” An unusual 
gleam of humor marked his solemn face. 
“There are trust companies, of course, but 
Mrs. Benson—may I say it?” 

“Say anything; you have certainly 
earned the right to be frank.” 

“Looks very young, doesn’t she, and 
acts it?” 

Stella hid a smile as she perceived his 
drift; but from that instant spontaneous 
grateful gayety was gone. That handsome 
head—yes, he was good-looking—was old 
inside, and cautious, and he was wise with 
the tiresome wisdom of gray hairs. 

“I couldn't explain where I'd got the 
money, could I?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then what is the trust company going 
to think when a young man makes a hand- 
some life settlement on a mighty good- 
looking widow, who is known to be broke?”’ 

“A little overcareful perhaps,” said 
Stella dryly, “but on the right side.” 

“Another reason; I can get half or one 
per cent more than any company and it 
would make heavy charges. So your 
mother will get about two or three thou- 
sand a year more.” 

“But, why,” she demanded, “should 
you—lI must say it —a stranger ——”’ 

“Oh, do you call me that?” 

“I am ungracious— pardon.” 

“You've never asked about your money.” 

“ Another chapter to the fairy tale? Am 
I, too, your ward?”’ 

“IT hope that you will be,” he answered 
deliberately, “‘but that’s as you say. If 
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you don’t tie it up, Mrs. Benson, without 
meaning to or thinking about it, will draw 
a lot of it out of you. I should say that she 
must have been spending thirty or forty 
thousand a year and has no idea of the 
value of money. 

“You feel a kind of responsibility for her,” 
continued this precocious observer; “it 
was you who acted the mother, not she. 
Tie your money up. Tie it tight. Then 
she can’t be angry when you refuse to he!p 
her out.” 

Stella smiled and consciously ranged her- 
self on guard. She had no chance to think 
why, but slight antagonism leaped to vague 
suspicion. She fought it, feeling herself un- 
grateful; she was bitterly disappointed 
that this cloud had insensibly gathered. 
She rallied, apparently more gracious than 
ever, saying the right things, nodding at 
the right moment, but asking herself all 
the time why she was not wildly happy. 
Suddenly she found a possible explanation. 
Could it be that this evidently rich young 
man—oh, ridiculous; but out came the 
sudden thought. 

“Did you find it?” she demanded. 
“Find anything?”’ She drew herself up. 
“You might do it, you know, if you were 
very rich and felt too sorry for a pair of 
paupers.”” He met a look almost fierce in 
its intensity with a laugh. 

“That’s the last thing I thought of; to 
be suspected of presenting strangers—your 
own word, Miss Burnleigh—with half a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

“Absurd of course—but there it is.” 

“T exploded the charge the night be- 
fore,” he explained. “‘ You were both away. 
I found the money and hid it. The next 
morning was a pretense.” 

“Oh!” Stella’s eyes were blazing now, 
but the young man did not flinch. 

“T expected you to be angry,” he said 
coolly, “but you’ve no right to be. I just 
made up my mind that I wasn’t going to 
hand over money to be squandered.” 

“You knew it,” she said almost shaking, 
“‘when I came to you in the quarry.” 

“T had it there.” 

She leaned forward. “And what were 
you going to do with it?”’ she asked with an 
accusation in her eyes. 

“Not give it to you,” he retorted. “ Re- 
member what you had sworn was in that 
tin case.” 

“Which you,” she said contemptuously, 
“promised not to open.” 

“I kept the promise,” he defended. 
“The cover was blown off. I could not help 
but see. I was mad clear through. I was 
the monkey, fooled into dragging gold 
chestnuts out of the fire. Then you came.” 
His voice changed. ‘“‘Fine—you came and 
owned up. Not many would have done it. 
I hand it to you, Miss Burnleigh. You 
thought I was hard and all that, but I had 
to think it over and see if you made out 
your case. You had. Soyou, not Mrs. Holt, 
got it.” 

Stella was softened. She burst out with 
an intimate impetuous comment. “I could 
like you, I could trust you,” she cried, “‘if 
you were not so old—so very, very old.” 

“There is a reason,” he said slowly, with 
a somber smile. ‘I never had a chance to 
learn to play.” 

Surprised, interested, sympathetic, 
Stella’s eyes encouraged this unexpected 
self-revelation. 

“A slogger,”” he continued, ‘self-made; 
no childhood; work, always work; long, 
hard work at details which cleverer men 
knew how to use. I want to learn,” he 
burst out—‘“‘to learn to play.” 

“Yes? To play?” Stella breathed 

“T don’t want gratitude, he went on. 
“Tt’s awful to have to be grateful all the 
time. Ihad my jobtodo. I didit my way, 
that’s all; but—if you could—if you 
could—I'd like your friendship.” 

“You have that; oh, yes, you have that.” 
Her assurance was so spontaneous, so 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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the Budd-Michelin Whee 
_as standard equipment 


io is an outline of history . . . history that has made a stronger, safer, more 
convenient, more beautiful automobile. 





That affects the welfare of millions of people . . . so it’s real history. 


Back in 1921 Dodge Brothers gave their customers a chance to ride on Budd- 
Michelin Wheels . . . offered these steel wheels as optional equipment on all models, 
at an extra cost of $35 to the buyer. 


Eight thousand Dodge buyers took advantage of the offer that year. 
The next year, 30,000 buyers did the same thing. 
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In 1924, there were 64,176 Dodge buyers glad to pay the added cost of Budd- 
Michelin Wheels. 


Last year, 136,165 Dodge cars—more than 57 per cent of the output—were 
delivered on Budd-Michelin Wheels. 


In other words, over a five-year period the demand for Budd-Michelin Wheels 
on the Dodge grew from a whisper to a shout... 
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Reasons? Because these steel wheels are stronger and safer and cleaner— 
because they save tires—because they make tire-changing easier—because they 
hide the brakes and under-chassis—because every set includes an extra wheel 
which is not cnly useful in emergencies, but dresses up the rear of the car— because 
stream-lined wheels of steel bring new grace and beauty to the automobile. 








And the result—Budd-Michelin Wheels are now standard on all types of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars. No extra charge. 





A change that promotes the welfare of millions! That is history. 








WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit and Philadelphia 
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YOU BRUSH ON A BARRIER 
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A DU PONT FINISH for EVERY SURFACE 
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AGAINST THE YEARS with 
this MASTER-MADE paint 


AINT is your home’s only protection against 
time and weather. Be prudent in your choice 
of the paint you use. 





Don’t choose blindly; you endanger the money you 
invest in labor and materials and risk an unsatisfac- 
tory result. Paint with predetermined knowledge of 
the proven service you can expect. 


Insist upon du Pont. This paint is master-made. A 
better paint; a more satisfactory paint ... one that is 
the direct result of a century-long experience in fields 
far beyond the usual limits of the paint industry. 





Under all climatic conditions, these paints have 
proved their endurance, their uniformity, their per- 
manence of shade. These qualities are in every can; 
put there by the most careful test and experiment; 
guarded by continual research looking toward even 
greater accomplishment. 


The du Pont Oval signifies the most rigid system of 
manufacturing control known to industry, and, there- 
fore, is a pledge of highest quality in paints, varnishes, 
enamels and stains. It identifies the du Pont Service 
Agent in your locality as a man not only able, but 
eager, to serve you. Write us for his name. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Paint and Varnish Division OVER A CENTURY OF 
Makers of finishes for every purpose Shiels 


2100 Elston Avenue 35th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road Everett Sta. No. 49 Sag reg imp mgr 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. tter Linish lor every 


UPON 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, DUCO 


Conspicuous success in creating 
many diversified products is the fruit 
of du Pont’s century-long experience 
in research and development. No 
finer example of such achievement 
can be cited than du Pont Paints and 
Varnishes both for household and in- 
dustrial use...each one master- 
made, and, therefore, embodying 
those qualities which only the prod- 
uct of master craftsmen can give. 
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WART-WARNER © 








‘Protectin 
the Automo File 


Investment - 


After the manufacturer exerts his 
utmost energies and resources to 
produce the best car possible— 


After the manufacturer has used 
only the best equipment that 
brains and money can produce in 
the way of motor, ignition sys- 
tem, clutch, differential, body and 
brakes— 


After the public has spent its 
money for this good car— 


Then—why take chances with 
the good name of this car and the 
customer's investment by allow- 
ing it to go forth upon the traffic- 
crowded highway with any ac- 
cessories OTHER THAN THE 
EQUAL OF THE CAR IT- 


SELF. 
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NGO Better INS 


Accessories 


Stewart-Warner have perfected 
accessories in step with the per- 
fection of the motor car. 











ACCESSORIES 





Accessories Perfected in step with the 
perfection of the motor car 


Bumpers, Shock Absorbers, Elec- 
tric Windshield Cleaner and 
Speedometer of this make are in 
keeping with the quality of the car. 


We urge the dealer to consider 
the installation of these “Better 
Accessories” ae a mighty impor- 
tant part of his business, 
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In this way only can you give 
complete customer satisfaction 
and encourage the customer to 


buy his NEXT car from you. 


When considering “Better Acces- 
sories” remember that the ONLY 
COMPLETE LINE, under one 


reliablename is “Stewart-Warner.” 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


Stewart-Warner 
Accessory Family 
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Matched-Unit Radio 
One of the most essential qualities of a 
Radio is to have the various units built 
to “work” together in perfect unison. 
Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio 
is the only Radio so builk—ALL the 
units being made in the same plant—~ 
under the direction of the same staff of 
experte—and designed to achieve the ut 
mostin 








TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 


Models from $65 to $450 at authorized 
Stewart-Warner Dealers. The 
finest Radio service in 
the world. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
obviously sincere that he was encouraged 
to go on: 

“And your help to learn to play.” 

“Oh, anything I can do, of course.” Pro- 
foundly impressed by his deep earnestness, 
by his frank confession, by his naive re- 
quest, she asked him precisely what he 
meant. He told her of the path he had 
mapped out for physical and mental culture. 

“Hammering at it, you see,” he summed 
up. “The same old slogging business; 
work, not play.” He looked at her from 
hopeful melancholy eyes. ‘‘There’s a 
phrese,” he said; “I have read it some- 
where. I don’t know what it means, but I 
want to feel it—the joy o’ life.” 

She wanted to laugh, but her thought 
was “poor boy.”” What she said was: “I 
can introduce you to some people and some 
pleasures, but joy o’ life—that is something 
in the heart.” 

“I've dreamed of it,” said quite simply 
this prosaic old young man. ‘“‘I’ll search, 
anyhow.” 

Sudden gayety came again to Stella. De- 
pression, suspicion had fled. She set out to 
make this humble learner laugh, and she 
succeeded. No more talk of business until 
coffee and cigarettes came; then she was 
pleased with the quick success of her teach- 
ing, for he could speak of business with a 
smile. 

“I didn’t find the exact amount, of 
course,” he explained. ‘“‘There was five 
hundred thousand dollars in all. The extra 
fifty thousand dollars I thought you would 
be willing to take and pay off everything 
the estate owes.” 

“Oh, but ——-”’ Her eyes danced in 
happy anticipation of paying rude cred- 
itors. 

“T’ll bet,” he said, “the debts must be 
nearly or quite that much. Don’t forget 
that lots of them, most of them, ought to 
have been paid by Mr. Benson; perhaps 
all of them. They are a legal charge against 
his estate. Well, we have some of it. We 
should pay it where it ought to be paid. 
Mrs. Holt ——” 

“Oh! I forgot; shameful of me; you 
saw her?” 

“Yes. Broken, of course, because she 
adored her father. But a strong woman. 
Rich—very rich. Remember, I had half a 
million dollars when I went to see her. Miss 
Burnleigh, if she had been poor I should 
have given her half. That restaurant ——’’ 
He paused, smiling. ‘‘ Will you come there 
to dinner with me one night?” 

“Please; I'd love it.” 

“‘Fine—well, it’s a gold mine. You can 
honestly use the money.” 

The thought of those great heaps of bills, 
badges of shame, touched with reluctance, 
glanced at with averted eyes; so insidiously 
powerful as to force her mother to plan for 
a secret retreat; each one expressing the 
derision and contempt of the creditor of a 
bankrupt estate; and now transformed in 
an instant into mere statements of account, 
to be contemptuously paid and forgotten. 
Unaccustomed tears were forced back. She 
straightened, forced a laugh. 

‘Some people tell us, Paul,” she said as 
lightly as she could, “‘that the joy o’ life 
comes from making others happy. Bathe in 
it, revel in it, for J am happy.” 

“May it be Stella?” 

“Of course I meant that.’ She shot 
from emotion into the refuge of realities. 
“What must I say to my mother?” she 
asked. 

“Hadn't I better see her in the morn- 
ing?” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Oh, I know you are 
brave. No hint beforehand? Would you 
rather I were there?” 

He looked as young as his years as he 
grinned and uttered one of those precocious 
sentences which an hour before had so 
greatly antagonized the girl. “Irresponsi- 
ble mothers,” he said gravely, “must be 
treated as children. We must keep some 
secrets from them. You go away and pay 
bills, and don’t come back until lunch. 
I’li be out of the way by that time.” He 
burst into such carefree laughter that 
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Stella was delighted. ‘‘I’d like to be there 
when she tells you. Does she know you're 
with me?” 

“No. We come and go as we please. 
She has friends with her tonight; but I 
must not be late. She can’t stand being 
alone.”” She looked up with a wistful smile. 
“T can’t help it, Paul,” she said. “I am 
afraid to move. I feel as if I have been 
dreaming, and when I—well—is it all really 
and truly real?” 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘I’ll prove it real.” 

He led her to a desk in the writing room. 
“T’ve been fighting myself,” he told her, a 
little embarrassed. ‘‘I should like to hand 
you this when you’re in a taxi and say ‘A 
little souvenir,’ but I’m too hopelessly pro- 
saic.”” He handed her a pretty little hand 
bag. ‘I’m your mother’s trustee, and a 
trustee must have a receipt for everything. 
Please sign.”” He produced a form. She 
snatched up a pen. “Without reading? 
Without counting?’ he protested, genuinely 
shocked. “You can slip your fingers in 
without anybody seeing.” 

She laughed and did his bidding. 

“Twenty,” she said, after an instant. 

“Twenty what?” 

She peeped in, flushing a little. 

“Now,” said this correct young man, 
“you can honestly sign for twenty thousand 
dollars on your mother’s account, to pay 
some of her bills with.” 

She splashed her signature across. He 
folded the paper neatly twice and put it 
in his pocketbook. When she was in the 
taxi he told her he would not go with her. 
“You'll want a breathing time before you 
meet your mother,” he explained. 

“I’m beggared of thanks, Paul,” she said. 

“Good night, Stella.” 

He followed her in another taxi and saw 
her go inside her door. This was by no 
means because he was hungry for another 
glance; he thought no girl should go un- 
watched about New York in the evening 
with that sum of money in her bag. He 
had fought his other self —a check, a certifi- 
cate of deposit, something safe—but ready 
money, more dramatic, more effective, had 
won. He had begun, you see, to play a 
little bit before asking for lessons in the art. 

Stella’s key would not open the door of 
the apartment. It was bolted. She rang, 
hiding Number Two bag under her arm. 
“Yes, me,” she answered to her mother’s 
query. The door was opened with caution 
and promptly slammed and bolted. 

“*Where’s Emma?” 

“*Gone, sacked for insolence—the last of 
the lot, thank Heaven.” 

“Haven't the Framleighs been here?”’ 

“T put them off. Look here.”” Mrs. 
Benson’s room looked like a jeweler’s store. 
The blue silk coverlet was hidden beneath 
trinkets. ‘I’ve had in Skermser. He 
offers sixty-four thousand for the lot, 
Stella—and they cost more than double. 
Well, that’s all there is. I have to take it. 
I'm off for France next week. The exchange 
will help me.” 

“T see you're not expecting me to go,” 
Stella said, pausing as she was helping to 
gather up the jewels and eying this mother, 
so carefully made up, so really attractive 
in her charming negligee. 

“What! And throw away your chances? 
Not likely. You have a couple of thousand 
left, you say. Well, among your friends 
and mine that will bridge you to marriage. 
You’ve played recklessly with your bril- 
liant opportunities, but your eyes Fr: 
She stopped, staring, taking in her daughter 
for the first time. ‘‘ You surpass yourself 
tonight.” She laughed. “Oh, don’t you 
worry about your future. Summer in New- 
port. The Gregsons, the Twinhouts, the 
Carter-Jenkses; any one of them will jump 
at you. Then the Lakes, Palm Beach—but 
that’s for the honeymoon.” 

“Thanks, Jane.” 

The last jewel had been replaced in the 
safe and Stella had picked up the bundled 
wrap that hid the pocketbook. 

“Good night, Jane.” 

Her mother came over to her. “ Remem- 
ber, Stella,” she said, ‘what you owe to 
me.”’ She put her hand on her daughter’s 
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arm. “Remember me, starving in Europe, 
in rags from bargain counters. Remember 
that there is but one hope for me. You 
must marry money.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T don’t get sentimental—you know 


. that—and I've never worried you with ad- 


vice or any old nonsense from copy books. 
But, Stella, you have to face realities now. 
Marry money.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Benson pecked her daughter on the 
cheek. 

Vv 

TELLA left a note by her sleeping 

mother’s bed: “Don’t forget there are 
noservants. Use the house service. I have 
an engagement.” She breakfasted at the 
Chatham before nine o’clock. She was 
afraid to linger at home. Young men who 
had never been taught to play might not 
know how late some people sleep and 
might telephone at an impossible hour. 
She was buoyantly happy. A crowded day; 
each bill paid, a separate thrill; then the 
grand climax, her meeting with her 
mother—her mother, saved from banish- 
ment, from the horrors of pretentious 
poverty, from a life without tiaras and 
necklaces and rings. 

She chuckled. Paul Neale coldly setting 
out the terms, her mother madly protest- 
ing, wildly defying this stern precocious 
boy. “A stone statue, heroic in size,” thus 
she thought of Paul Neale as she visual- 
ized him managing her mother ina tantrum. 
She had no shame that he should see her 
mother fling away dignity and self-restraint, 
for he evidently, with his uncanny insight, 
expected an outbreak. She had no fear 
that he would lose his temper and change 
his plans; he was too strong for that 
pettiness. There was the chance, too, of 
meek submission; her mother had streaks 
of hard common sense and could yield 
prettily when her interests willed it so. 
An exciting homecoming; Stella savored 
it as she ate her omelet. 

She opened her attaché case—no hand 
bag would have held the load—and ar- 
ranged the bills in the order of their ad- 
dresses. She did not care who saw; if she 
had not been going to pay them, that would 
have been quite a different matter. Three 
separate acquaintances paused and greeted 
her. 

“My busy day,” she said to all, “ paying 
bills.” One of them, a pretty girl, glanced 
over her bright spring dress. ‘“‘ Mother 
wouldn't,” Stella explained indifferently, 
“so I didn’t.” Mrs. Benson had indig- 
nantly discarded mourning on her return 
from Owl's End. 

All debtors saved on the brink always 
act as though the precipice had never ex- 
isted, so Stella distributed her thousands 
and her hundreds as casually as leaves fall 
in autumn. In most stores these were as 
casually accepted. In two cases dress- 
makers of distinction received the money 
in person, and as these important ladies had 
exhausted every form of pressure, they 
could hardly conceal their surprise and 
pleasure. Stella laughed at herself for en- 
joying her triumph and found an added 
thrill in hiding her proud joy. She refused, 
indifferently, alluring Paris models—“ oh, 
so cheap after the season’’—and would not 
even look at the new importations for 
autumn, “not shown to anyone yet and 
please pay when you like.”” She was only 
halfway along the exhilarating road of 
solvency when one o'clock came. She 
scurried home, bubbling inside, but corked 
and wired, and sternly determined not to 
go off with a pop, whatever happened. She 
entered the apartment indolently drooping, 
complaining of the warmth of the day, of 
hunger. 

He had been there, all right. Her mother 
was electrically charged. “If we touch 
hands,” Stella thought, “lightning will 
flash.” She passed through to her room 
and locked up her load of bills. She lingered 
after freshening herself up, smiling into 
the mirror. ‘‘ Mother is beautiful,” she 
said to herself, “She looks not a day over 
thirty-five. Did she win?’’ She shook her 
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head and chuckled, then pulled down the 
corners of her mouth and sauntered to the 
meeting. 

“T’ve had lunch sent in,” her mother 
said. Stella glanced at the melon, the paté 
de foie gras, the galantine of turkey. 

“T see you are beginning to economize 
all right, Jane,” she said as she sat down. 
“Sold the jewelry, | suppose?” 

“Napoleon—or was it Hannibai?— 
crossed the Alps,”’ her mother commented 


* between bites of melon. 


“Both, I think.” 

“Well, Stella, there’s a man living with 
more nerve than the two had between 
them. The woodcutter; yes, him; he came 
after the body of your stepfather. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

“ After—after—what?” cried the stupe- 
fied girl. 

“ As true as you live—and got it too.” 

Stella, speechless, could only stare, but 
Mrs. Benson finished her melon. 

“Yes, got it; he had promised Mrs. 
Holt, he said, that it should lie beside Ger- 
trud.” 

“Quite right,” Stella approved. 

“Oh, yes; but what demon boy but this 
one would go about promising corpses that 
he hardly knew about aad had no control 
over?" 5; 

“Most considerate. Thoughtful. 
glad for her sake.” 

“Ingenious; oh, most original; 1 grant 
that. He seems calmly to have promised 
to make all arrangements, That keeps her 
quiet, keeps her there, stops her inquiries, 
saves me. He says he did it for me. He 
explained that he had found a newspaper 
among the documents in the tree—-an ac- 
count of the wedding, a picture of me. He 
says he saw the date on the tombstone and 
understood everything. He saved my 
face—his words; calmly looking at me and 
reeling it off while I sat speechiess. I'm 
sure I gaped. That kid! Sympathized with 
my painful position. I was so mad that I 
could only stutter ‘ Thank you very much.’” 

“A great service to you, Jane.” 

“Yes, thank you, some pété, please. 
Stella,” Mrs. Benson added solemnly, “I 
am afraid of that youth.” 

“Jane!” 

“Oh, it’s true. I slanged him. He sat 
like a bronze Buddha, his legs were not 
crossed. I stormed; still Buddha, with pre- 
ternatural peace on his owl's face. [cajoled, 
wheedled, flirted; a sanctimonious statue, 
white-faced, with a halo; I—I--eried.” 

“No? But why, Jane, why?” 

“T am an absolute nervous wreck or I 
would never own up to you that he reduced 
me to pulp. Me, Stella-that boy. It was 
take it or leave it, I was tired out too. I 
had tried everything. Oh, a tornado.” 

“You look very nice, Jane, considering 
you've been through suck a storm,’’ Stella 
soothed; “but what was it all about?” 

“Oh, you don’t listen. Surely I toid 
you.” Mrs. Benson laid down her knife and 
fork. ‘Stella,’ she moaned in angvish, 
“you can’t buy a cigarette or a benbon 
without asking him. I daren’t buy a pair of 
stockings or a nightie without his permis- 
sion. You and I must retire at ten, except 
Saturdays, when we may go to a censored 
movie. Oh, you laugh, but that’s what it 
comes to. He found our money —yours and 
mine.” 

“Oh, found our money?” 

“Yes, Stella.” Mrs. Benson paused to 
eat some galantine. “And he’s holding on 
to it. He likes us, he says. He admires us. 
He is going to protect us. Oh, oh! He is 
going to save us from the results of our im- 
providence. Oh, prodigal daughter, be- 
ware. Shop on Sixth Avenue and avoid 
taxis. If you are tempted beyond your 
strength to spend a dollar, call him up.” 

*“Remember, Jane, he might have handed 
the money to Mrs. Holt.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the flippant lady, “he’s 
only given her what I do not want. He had 
wonderful reasons for everything.” 

Stella laughed; she, too, had fallen a vic- 
tim to his logic. ‘ You didn’t forget and let 
any tears roll down your cheeks,"’ she said. 

(Continued on Page 7&8) 
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“ As if that were possible,” was the indig- 
nant response. Mrs. Benson consulted her 
hand mirror, however, and smiled as she 
saw rouge without a rivulet. “That was 
when he said he would pay all bills dated 
before today. After today a thousand a 
month and no more. I foamed and soaked 
two handkerchiefs, and asked him if he 
wished to check my dressmakers’ and lin- 
gerie accounts, and whether he wanted to 
initial my laundry bills? He told me I was 
turning a serious matter into a travesty, 
and that it was better to stay thin on a 
thousand a month than to starve on noth- 
ing. Yes, a little more turkey, please.”’ A 
long pause, while appetites unimpaired by 
exciting events were satisfied; then Mrs. 
Benson: ‘‘ We parted friends.” 

Stella ducked to hide her smile. He had 
won. 

‘*Make some coffee, Stella, in the large 
percolator. I want a double lot. Yea, I 
know when I’m beaten. He can expose my 
doubtful position. He can refuse to pay 
my interest. He can deprive me of my 
principal. He pointed it all out. I said, ‘In 
a play, Mr. Neale, you would tell me that 
you hold me in the hollow of your hand, 
that you can take from me my fortune and 
good name.’ What do you think he an- 
swered, Stella?” 

“T cannot speak for him, Jane.” 

“*T can do all that,’ he said, nothing 
more. I threw up the sponge then. ‘Very 
well,’ I said. ‘Rather than sell my bits of 
jewelry and slink away, I'll consent tc leave 
myself in the hands of an unprincipled ad- 
venturer.’ Then he laughed and I did too. 
We smoked a cigarette; he gave me this.” 

She flipped a check for a thousand dol- 
lars across the table. 

Sipping coffee, Mrs. Benson remarked 
that she was meeting the boy trustee at 
Billy Holder’s at half-past four. “I dared 
him to see my lawyer with me. ‘But we 
must do just that,’ he answered, ‘to fix up 
Mrs. Holt’s matter,’ and there you are.” 

“And he didn’t give you any reason,” 
Stella asked, “for taking all this trouble?”’ 

“To save us from ourselves, he says. 
Impertinent, absurd, of course. He wants 
to marry you or me—both, perhaps. If he 
does he’ll succeed.” 

Stella laughed. She wished she could 
give her version of his motive, just to hear 
her mother’s shriek. “To have me for a 
friend, that I may teach him to play and 
lead him to the joy o’ life.” It sounded 
more absurd than her mother’s solution. 
Stella had to recall the profound feeling in 
his moving appeal before she could now be- 
lieve in it herself. She could never, of 
course, inake anybody else believe it. It 
was so wildly impossible that it must be 
true. This practical young man, who suc- 
ceeded in all he undertook, who had so 
naively unveiled his deep-hidden secret 
aspirations for romance, had already 
acutely, intensely, interested her; his al- 
most effortless victory over her mother 
excited in her a wondering admiration. 
Marriage? Oh, no; her mother was utterly 
wrong; he had better means than a club 
for getting a girl. He had not thought of 
marriage; Stella was sure of that. If he 
should change she could promptly nip that 
idea; he did not appeal to that side of her. 

She had more triumphant thrills that 
afternoon, and her money was nearly gone 
when she turned up to meet her mother at 
the lawyer's office. Uncle Billy Holder’s 
tired eyes got bright as he looked her up 
and down and questioned about her trip to 
Europe. 

“T haven’t time to tell you how lovely 
you are,” he said. ‘‘ Your mother may be 
coming back at any moment and the young 
man is almost due. You've returned to a 
horrid mess. I’ve heard your mother’s ex- 
traordinary story. I want your views. This 
Neale, on your honor, a stranger?.” 

He tugged his white mustache, as was his 
habit, and his deep-set eyes peered into her 
face. 

“He was, two weeks ago—on honor,” 

“And now?” 

“A friend.” 
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“ Ah, he’s told you about himself, proved 
himself worthy of that high honor.” 

“It was I,” said Stella, smiling, “‘ who told 
him about ourselves, and he then proved 
himself worthy.” 

“By doing what, my lovely Stella?” 

“By secretly giving us our money back 
when he knew we hadn’t any legal claim.” 

“Then he’s told you nothing about him- 
self?” 

Stella smiled. “‘Time was limited. I did 
all the talking.” 

“I suggested to your mother that he be 
looked up. Do you agree?” 

“And paid for out of the money he gave 
us?” she asked indignantly. ‘‘There’s a 
proverb about seething a kid.” 

“Fits like a glove. Your mother called 
him a kid. Absurd situation—his wards, 
you two. Do you think he'll come?” 

“T dare say. Why not?” 

“He may have a lot to conceal, you 
know.” 

“Concealment is his greatest stunt, 
Unele Billy.” 

“Do you and he share any secrets, my 
princess?’”’ 

“Such as ——- 

“Dividing the swag, for instance. You 
would have done it, you know.” 

“Of course,”’ was the calm admission, 
“But not he. He’s honest.” 

“Size him up for me, wise child. Why has 
he done this thing?” 

“T asked him to,” Stella said calmly. “I 
told him everything. He threw over his 
principles, the money for us, and 
made up his mind it shouldn’t be squan- 
dered.” 

“Threw them over—for you? Why?” 

“I convinced him mother had the higher 
right. Sounds ridiculous, Uncle Billy, 
doesn’t it? He never asked me for so much 
as a kiss when he had me at his mercy. So 
it isn’t me. There must be lots of people 
still in this world who act from a sense of 
duty.” 

“We do not,” said Uncle Billy dryly, 
“often hear of them.” 

“No, They do not need lawyers,” was 
the answering thrust. “It may be sweet 
girlish innecence on my part, Uncle Billy, 
but I see in this young gentleman one who 
acts on principle.” 

“And finds precisely the amount due to 
you and your mother, oh, credulous 
maiden?” 

“No,” she cried triumphantly as she 
opened her case and disclosed a heap of 
bills. “Paid, Uncle Billy. He found five 
hundred thousand dollars in all, and gives 
it all up.” 

“You have had meetings, then, un- 
known to your mother?” 

“Several. Don’t tell her. He’s behaved 
splendidly.” 

“When I was young, Stella, girls were 
thought sentimental! fools. My grand- 
daughters have kept me up-to-date and 
taught me differently. In this inexplicable 
business I attach weight to your opinion. 
You genuinely believe in him?” 

“Genuinely.” 

“You understand that this stranger has 
such immense power over both of you that 
he can control your lives.” 

“Not over me, Uncle Billy. We've set- 
tled nothing. He offers me all my money.” 

The lawyer fiung up his hands. ‘ More 
and more mysterious. Why, then, retain 
iron control over your mother?” 

“To protect me,” was the smiling an- 
swer. “‘ He will not let mother squander her 
money and then come back on me.” 

“He loves you,” Uncle Billy cried. 

“Friendship. You're not up-to-date, 
after all. There are such friendships. We 
had some extraordinary meetings. He may 
love me yet. No girl can say what’s coming, 
but he’s not thought of it so far.” 

“And you?” 

“Should refuse him today. 
speaks for tomorrow.” 

And then Paul Neale was announced. 

“You'll wait, Stella? Make yourself at 
home.” 

“Be careful, Uncle Billy. He has a reason 
for everything.” 


No girl 
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“Prig!"’ the lawyer said, as he went off 
to one of the most curious interviews of his 
long experience. He hid surprise at the 
good appearance and calm self-confidence 
of his visitor. 

“Very singular position, Mr. Neale.” 

“Very,” was the answer in amiable agree- 
ment. 

“A stranger—a boy to me. I am over 
sixty; don’t mind, boy. A trustee-——con- 
siderable sums. In that position by your 
own act without request or desire from 
either lady.” 

Paul Neale nodded in cheerful assent. 

“ Why? ” 

“One who gives the money,” was the 
assured reply, “dictates conditions.” 

“Gives?” echoed the startled lawyer. 

Again a quiet nod. Mr. Holder had 
hoped to turn this youth inside out in five 
minutes; he steeled himself to patience and 
good humor. He stroked his mustache and 
tried in vain to form an intelligent judg- 
ment of this reticent youth. 

“Why a trusteeship? What interest had 
you in these strange ladies that you should 
wish to hold and control their money?” 

“Strange ladies?” 

“ Are they not?” 

“Is a lady a stranger who asks you to 
steal a fortune for her?” 

“Steal, Mr. Neale; a strong word?” 

“What else?”’ asked the young man. 

“All right—any name. You did her an 
immense favor. Having done so much, why 
not have handed the money over?” 

“T understand you are an old family 
friend as well as lawyer. Well, I ask you: 
Should I commit an illegal act at the re- 
quest of a young lady and then see her 
mother squander the lot?” 

“Ah, for the young lady?” 

“Entirely.” 

“You wished to serve this young lady 
to the best of your ability?” 

“ Yes.” . 

“Then it would surely have been more 
considerate to have made other arrange- 
ments about the trusteeship—some older 
man, some family friend, not necessarily 
me, some trust company.” 

“You forget. I was doing an illegal, 
perhaps even a criminal act. I had to cover 
my tracks,” 

“Not from me—their legal adviser. You 
are frank with me. You seem to under- 
stand that I consider your theft, as you 
call it, justified. Why not have trusted me 
before?” 

“Why should I?” Neale asked. “I chose 
my way of making this gift.” 

“May I tell why, quite frankly?” the 
lawyer asked as he leaned forward, fixing 
his eyes on his visitor. “ You found securi- 
ties, not money. You found more than you 
have given up. You dared not hand over 
securities to Miss Burnleigh or her mother 
because you retained others of the same 
kind. When you would try to sell yours 
a village constable would have known that 
they came from the same treasure-trove. 
Mrs. Benson had a moral, almost a legal 
claim. You had none. So you invented 
this ingenious idea of a trusteeship.” 

Neale nodded almost indifferently. 

“You protect yourself doubly,” the law- 
yer continued. 


slightest effort to use force to compel you 


to disgorge, you can tie up the property | 
in a knot so tight that nobody but lawyers | 


will get anything for years.” 
Neale smiled. ‘Your clients,’’ he said, 


“solely through my good will have all that | 


is coming to them, and more. There is a 
proverb about gift horses.” 

“Mr. Neale,” the lawyer retorted, speak- 
ing with great earnestness, “I have not 
threatened. I do not intend to. Frankly, 
I dare not. You have a good side to you. 
I see no reason, except your own sense of 
fairness, that you should have given up 
half a million dollars. On the other hand, 
you seem quite willing to live under the 
odious suspicion of having taken what does 
not belong to you. Now, I put it to your 

(Continued on Page 77) 





“If Mrs. Benson lifts a | 
finger you can withold the interest, you | 
can deprive her of the principal. At the | 





What becomes 
of the empty 
tobacco tins? 


“Say it with empties,” 
seems to be the sentiment 
of certain pipe-smokers 


Of course, to most people an empty tobacco 
tin is just something to throw away. But 
there are exceptions, 

Every so often some member of the 
Edgeworth Club writes in to tell of a novel 
use to which he puts his Edgeworth 
“empties,” 


A railroad fireman started a pile of 
Edgeworth tins on the American desert as 
a sort of shrine, he says. Passengers and 
employees, according to his story, caught 
the spirit and the pile grew fast. 

Another smoker writes from Egypt that 
he has scattered Edgeworth tins along the 
Nile and succeeded in placing one in the 
innermost chamber of a Pharaoh's tomb. 

A telegraph operator says he uses Edge- 
worth tins as amplifiers for the Morse code 
that comes in over his various wires, 


Still another use is brought to light bs 
Mr. L. C. Quinn of New York. He says: 


New York City 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


As a member of the Edgeworth Club, 
I want to tell you of a little scheme | have 
to help the game along. When [| take the 
last pipeful from the blue can, ! always 
set it up in some conspicuous place where 
it may be seen by passengers on the sub- 
way or elevated platforms, or in an office 
window where passersby may have their 
attention mutely drawn to this very good 
smoking tobacco, which | have been using 
for eleven years. Maybe other members 
of the Club would like to follow auit when 
they have an opportunity. 


Yours very truly, 
L. C. Quinn. 


If you do not already know, you may be 
curious to find out just what kind of tobac 
co is put into these blue tins that arouses 
such kindly sentiments in the hearts of 
pipe-smokers. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 
Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
nut it to the pipe test. 
if you like the sam 
ples, you'll like Edge 
worth wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and addresa to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 19 S&S. 
2ist Street, Rich 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold. in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in 
between sizes, 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Ui your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by cnteal post a one- or two 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tanc'in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters 
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The Graybar quality tag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
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The light 
cA beacon in the night, a signal for office, factory, store and home. 


of safety and welcome! Home an pp The tag above identifies more 
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homelike where Sunbeam Mazda tributed the country over by Graybar 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
better side. Are you the proper person to 
hold a whip over a lady of the standing of 
Mrs. Benson? Can I, as a friend of the 
family, see you controlling the purse strings 
for Miss Burnleigh? Who are you? What 
is your history? Who are your friends?”’ 

**Miss Burnleigh,”’ was the answer, ‘‘may 
have her capital for the asking. As for 
Mrs. Benson, I will retire at any moment 
she wishes it, but only if the new trust is 
on the same terms as the old.” 

“Extraordinary! Several questions not 
answered, I note.” 

Neale produced his card and referred 
nonchalantly to his bankers at Chicago 
and Helena. 

“Ask them,” he said loftily, “or the 
people about Brule Sioux.” 

“Come,” said Mr. Holder. He led his 
perplexing visitor to his room, where he 
watched with intent curiosity the greetings 
exchanged by the two young people. 
Stella eager, warmly cordial; the youth 
pleasantly friendly; Mrs. Benson, who had 
returned, very subdued, for her. 

“Mr. Neale,” the lawyer said, “‘agrees 
with me that there are strong reasons for a 
change of trustees. It is up to you two. 
We can settle it now.” 

Mrs. Benson stepped forward and took 
the floor. 

“Fair enough,” she drawled. “I will 
take my money and I am the natural trus- 
tee for my daughter.” 

“T fear, Jane,” said Billy Holder dryly, 
“that is hardly what Mr. Neale meant.” 

She flamed at Paul Neale, this beauti- 
fully dressed experienced lady; and in- 
deed there seemed reason. Standing by 
the side of the dignified lawyer he looked 
absurdly young. Was this boy to run her 
life for her, to dictate her breakfast foods 
and decide her frocks? Who was he to 
deny her her own money to do with as she 
chose? His name was not even in the 
Social Register. She stamped her foot as 
she got more angry at his calm silence. 
Emboldened by the surroundings, by the 
presence of her lawyer, she railed at him. 
He only looked at her; not staring as though 
embarrassed, but winking naturally. Stel- 
la’s interruptions, the lawyer’s gestures 
availed nothing; but Neale’s immobility 
achieved ultimate silence. 

“I might as well stand on Broadway and 
howl at the Woolworth Building,’’ Mrs. 
Benson cried in despair. 

Stella’s voice came in pleasant soothing 
contrast to her mother’s sharp staccato 
notes. “I hope, Mr. Neale,” she said, 
stepping forward, “that you will take on 
the charge of my money.” 

“Stella,” the lawyer cried, “think!” 

Stella smiled. ‘‘ Mr. Neale is entitled to 
that much confidence,” she said. “ After 
all he has done for us,” she added scorn- 
fully, ‘it would be a fine return, wouldn’t 
it, even to seem to doubt him?” 

“So it would, I quite agree,” Mrs. Ben- 
son said in sudden complete change of 
front. ‘‘Take my money, too, Mr. Neale. 
Then we can call you the agent of the Burn- 
leigh estate, can’t we, and we won't have 
that ridiculous word ‘trustee’ tacked on to 
you. You are much too young for that, you 
know.” 

‘“‘A heavy burden for Mr. Neale,” the 
lawyer interposed. ‘‘Perhaps, Mr. Neale, 
you would prefer not to assume it?” 

“How could I refuse now?” Neale 
asked. ‘It is the wish of both ladies.” 

“But you will file a bond?” came the 
quick question. 

“Of course, if you.wish.” 

“The cost will be heavy for so consider- 
able an amount. Do you propose to charge 
it against the estate?”’ 

“It will cost practically nothing,” was 
the prompt answer. “I will deposit securi- 
ties of my own to the full amount.” 

Mr. Holder flung out his hands. He had 
done all he could. 

Mrs. Benson glanced from her daughter 
to Paul Neale. “Stella,” she said, ‘our 
other business needn’t keep you. Mr. 
Neale, please put her in a taxi while I have 
a word with Mr. Holder.” 
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“Won't you all,”’ said the calmly trium- 
phant young man, “come and have dinner 
with me tonight?” 

‘A jolly idea, a celebration,” Mrs. Ben- 
son cried. *‘Do come, Billy. You'll often be 
meeting the agent of the Burnleigh estate, 
you know, and now is a good beginning.” 

The lawyer bowed an unwilling assent. 

* At seven, then,” Paul Neale said as he 
went out with Stella. 

“Why, Jane, why?” Billy asked in hot 
protest. ‘You had your chance.” 

“Oh, Billy, I surrendered yesterday and 
forgot. I lost my temper just now. It 
doesn’t matter. He doesn’t care what I 
say.”” Mrs. Benson walked up and down, 
clenching and unclenching her fists; the 
rouge on her cheeks was bordered all round 
by a different shade of red. “Four people 
know,’’ she said in a voice made guttural by 
suppressed anger. ‘“‘Three won’t tell and 
the other must be muzzled.” 

«My dear old girl,”” Billy Holder said in 
a voice of impressive gravity, ‘you may 
pay too high a price. The world will be 
lenient, even sympathetic. A woman so 
shamefully deceived———”’ 

“Nonsense, Billy. Hear my dearest 
friend, Nellie St. John, talking for my 
world. ‘Poor old Jane,’ Mrs. Benson mim- 
icked. ‘Kept for ten years by that rich old 
man; pretending she was fooled, dining us 
at cost in the family restaurant in the day 
when it was smart; well, I for one, won’t 
turn her down; I'll see her, sometimes, 
quietly.’” 

Holder’s hands were on her shoulders, 
and his face was expressing the affection 
that had existed since her early girlhood. 

“Better the alienation of your friends 
than the hard domination of an adven- 
turer,” he said gently. 

“You know me,” she cried. “Cold- 
shouldered? I might stand that. I could 
travel. But a pauper besides? Oh, no, no! 
My money seems safe. My secret must be 
made safe. I say, do you remember The 
Polish Jew? In that play an innkeeper 
killed a man and married his daughter to 
the policeman to buy his silence. Well— 
Billy—he’s trustee, all right, now, but that 
padlock’s not strong enough.” 

The lawyer, removing his hands from 
her shoulders, seemed to push her almost 
rudely away. 

“You're not serious. You can’t be.” His 
face was very stern. 

“He’s rich. He can put up nearly half a 
million in securities.” 

“The final proof of guilt. I told you it 
was obvious to any man of business that he 
had found more than he gave you. I 
charged him with it. He practically asked 
what I was going to do about it. Now he 
puts up his theft to secure yours. Jane, 
Jane, be careful.” 

She faced him, quiet now and almost 
normal. ‘“‘The more reason, Billy,” she 
drawled. “A family affair, all equally in- 
volved; if he’s not in the Rogues’ Gallery 
I shall marry him to Stella.” 

“Oh, shame—to throw her away on a 
crook—to wreck her life.” 

“Nonsense. Some marriages are less 
tragic than others; no one hopes for more 
these days.” 

His face cleared as he tugged his mus- 
tache. “I forget always,”’ he said; “I think 
as we thought fifty years ago. A mother 
can no longer deliver the goods, Jane.” 

“He wants it; that explains him.” 

“There is no other apparent motive,” the 
lawyer admitted regretfully. 

“And she? Well, she’s a long time get- 
ting into the taxi, isn’t she?” 

And then the young man whose destiny 
had been shaped for him came into the 
room. 

They spent half an hour in preparing the 
documents necessary for the legal disinter- 
ment and removal o/ the remains of the late 
John Bates Benson. 

“T have had a new name plate prepared,” 
said the manager of the Burnleigh estate. 
“T will go up with the motor hearse and 
find a chance to exchange. The casket will 
go marked John Bates Benson and arrive 
as Johann Bitte Bintzen.” 
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“You think of everything,” said Mrs. 
Benson in a voice of awe. 


vir 


bees: summer passed swiftly. Paul Neale, 
unknown to Stella, made a business of 
pleasure. He attempted nothing in her 
presence or in that of her friends as a begin- 
ner, He said nothing of his little New Jer- 
sey cottage where he paid for lessons in 
lawn tennis and where he kept two horses, 
He was silent about his golf practice, his 
lessons in bridge, his daily practice with 
the shotgun. He studied books on games, 
on riding, on preserving pheasants, on hunt- 
ing with the hounds; thus he learned the 
language of sport. He got lean and tough 
and sun baked, working harder than any 
farmer; one may jog along with the plow, 
but not with a racket. He never rested, 
even when with Stella, and that was not 
oftener than twice a week. He seemed to 
rest then, but his unwearied brain was 
alertly taking in the phrases, the accents, 
the point of view of her and her friends. 
He was consciously absorbing the at- 
mosphere of luxury and wealth, and his 
aim was to breathe the rarefied air in and 
out with an absolutely natural manner. He 
was liked in the country club, to which 
Stella had introduced him. He had a strik- 


ing appearance, a naturally good manner, | 
plenty of money and the disposition to | 


spend it. His hospitality was unbounded, 
in good taste and by no means indiscrimi- 
nate. Guided by Stella and his own keen 
observation, he gave dinners and dances 
at the club to the right people. He gave 
little attention to men, but was unwearied 
in paying court to women, selecting those 
who were socially powerful, especially if 
they had international connections. 

To some, this Westerner from Montana 
was a snob and a climber; to Stella, who 
listened with heightened color and eager 
interest to the confidences of this promising 
pupil, he was a romantic seeker after some- 
thing more than empty pleasure. He was 
believed by her to be absorbed in the man- 
agement of his property, and she thought 
his progress in the social graces astounding. 
One Saturday he came to the club with a 
racket. He was not more than fair, but 
his method was good and his service promis- 
ing; he was far from ridiculous. Another 
day he brought golf clubs and got round in 
two figures. Asked by the friends whom 
Stella was visiting to spend the week-end, 
his bridge was declared beyond average. 
On the Sunday he paid absorbed attention 
to Mile. Jeanne de la Clos, a very pretty 
French girl. To this vivacious guest, whose 
English was limited, he flung scraps of her 
own language, learned sentence by sen- 
tence, not word by word. The method is 
useful for a traveler but limited for flirta- 
tion, and her peals of laughter rang out. 

On the porch in the evening Stella was 
cool, and she sat silent and nettled that 
her mood passed unnoticed. She found that 
by degrees her ruffled spirits were soothed, 
and she awoke to see herself interested 
and responsive. That night in reverie she 
asked herself if she cared to win Paul Neale. 
Vagrant flittings of fancy such as this had 
lightly swept across her brain about other 
young men. These cloudlets form in the 
mists of the subconscious mind of all girls, 
and often float into nothingness, leaving 
not even a memory; but Stella recalled the 
question in the morning and asked it again 
of herself in the bright light of day. She 
snatched covert glances at Paul Neale 
across the breakfast table as she lifted her 
eyes from her mother’s surprising letter. 

Written from Newport in exuberant 
mood, it hinted at a windfall and asked 
Stella to join her mother in an autumn trip 
to London. This first evidence in a lifetime 
of a desire for her company touched the 
girl profoundly. She was eager to respond 
to this unexpected advance—and yet she 
glanced at Paul Neale. Her mother in pros- 
perity did not need her, moved in a rackety 
set always which did not interest her and 
rushed from one idle pleasure to another 
from sheer fear of being alone for an eve- 
ning. Stella was conscious of regret that her 
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LAURA LA PLANTE IN 
“THE MIDNIGHT SUN” 


LAURA LA PLANTE has 
had her big chance in the bril- 
liant Russian drama, ‘‘The Mid- 
night Sun,’’ and | leave it to 
you lovers of movies to pass 
judgment on her work. My own 
opinion is that it is artistic to a 
degree, and that she has scaled the 
heights of stardom beyond question. 


Moreover, her associates in 
the picture, able as they were 
known tobe, have added 


as the youn 
lieutenant. All three men are in love wit 
a dancer in the I rial Ballet. She is in 
love with one, and he the least of the trio 
in prominence and power. 


The picture is a succession 
of brilliant scenes, gorgeous uni- 
forms, beautiful costumes. It is intensely 
dramatic from the moment it epens in the 
court to an exciting chase at sea. The direc- 
tion is by DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI, 
who was thoroughly familiar with the Rus- 
sian Court under the reign cf the late Czar, 
and he has reproduced the court and its 
life to the letter. 


Pictures you must see: “‘ The 


Flaming Frontier’’ with HOOT 
GIBSON, DUSTIN FARNUM, ANNE 
CORNWALL and others; REGINALD 
DENNY in“ What Happened to Jones,” 
“‘Shinner’s Dress Suit’ and “‘Rolling 
Home"; GEORGE SIDNEY and 
CHARLIE MURRAY witk VERA GOR- 
DON in ‘‘ The Cohens and Kellys.” And 
of course —“ The Phantom of the ra” 
with LON CHANEY, MARY PHILBIN 
and NORMAN KERRY. 


(Carl Laemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) : 


You can have hed phot he of 


Laura La Plante, Reginald Denny and Hovk 
Gibson for 10 cents each in stamps. 
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HE battery is the heart of 
your orany flashlight, and your 
care in selecting the very highest 
quality will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service and de- 
pendability under every condition. 


Burgess Batteries— Flashlight, 
Radio and General Ignition—are 
eiectrically, chemically and me- 
chanically perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
have been the true standard of 
quality in the flashiight field, 
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pupil across the table had made such bril- 
liant progress. It surprised her to think of 
his ever-widening circle of acquaintarces, 
of his popularity, of his autumn engage- 
ments. It gave her pleasure to reflect that 
he was asked to all the country houses to 
which she was invited. 

She had been indifferent to know that 
people were watching progress with inter- 
est; now, she felt suddenly glad that her 
world coupled the name of Paul Neale with 
hers. He needed her still, she said to her- 
self; he was not firmly established; and 
what about those deeper aspirations so 
carefully hidden from all but her, for a 
richer culture and for the joy o’ life? She 
had taught him to play. She believed that, 
not knowing that he had secretly worked 
at learning with the intense and concen- 
trated labor that big men give to big busi- 
ness. 

As for that other will-o’-the-wisp, they 
had many an intimate talk about it and 
what it was and whether it could be cap- 
tured; and as their moods varied, so did 
they agree sometimes that it meant nothing 
more than radiant health without brains or 
conscience, and sometimes that living en- 
tirely for others was the road to it. Some- 
times they agreed that it had existed among 
the Polynesians before the white man 
came, but had vanished from earth. The 
aight before, Paul Neale had said that talk- 
ing about happiness—which nobody ever 
seemed to do nowadays—might not bring 
you to it, but that it was a mighty interest- 
ing subject anyway. “We are searching 
for it hand in hand,” he had said, but he 
had not taken her hand, and these danger- 
ous words had been denatured by the ami- 
able good wili of their utterance. 

Stella resolved not to accept her mother’s 
invitation, and folded up the letter. An 
unnoted postscript overleaf said that an in- 
vitation had also been sent to Paul Neale. 
As she was bidding him good-by she told 
him. 

“Like a shot,” he responded. “I can 
easily get away.’’ He showed extreme pleas- 
ure. “I shall enjoy it,” he exclaimed. 

He left without asking Stella if she was 
going and she wrote a refusal. She later 
reflected that he must be taking her in- 
clusion as a matter of course, and she ac- 
cepted. Afterward she decided that he had 
not cared whether she went or not; all the 
same she mailed her acceptance. She was 
very quiet, very grave, through that day, 
as she went over their meetings in the vain 
effort to find one comment, one glance, that 
hinted that he sought more than friend- 
ship. 

She knew definitely now what this hand- 
in-hand search meant for her; and was she 
not still his teacher? 

Stella joined her mother in New York a 
few days later, and was greatly pleased at 
the improvement in health and appearance 
wrought by widowhood and freedom from 
money cares, 

“Jane,” she cried in the manner most 
approved by her mother, “‘you look like a 
lovely stick of lemon candy”; and indeed 
yellows were most artfully used in the 
dress and hat. They chatted of happenings 
during their weeks of separation and the 
name of Paul Neale often came up. The 
delicate probe in the hands of the flighty 
mother was never apparent, but she was 
forced to the conclusion that nothing had 
happened; Stella was much too open and 
friendly about him. For once in her life 
Mrs. Benson deliberately checked her ex- 
uberance, and thought she was under- 
praising the young man. She had never 
seen anyone improve so much in tone and 
manner as he had, she said. He was a 
“frightfully good sort.”” He had paid all 
her debts and handed over nine thousand 
in cash out of some mysterious fifty thou- 
sand he had laid aside somehow. He had 
done her a lot of little kindnesses. He was 
taking ali the trouble of this European 
trip off her shoulders. She slipped these 
commendations into her talk here and 
there and listened with regret to candid and 
equable return praise of this paragon. ‘‘I 
am simply delighted that he is going with 
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us,”’ she said, completely changing her tac- 
tics. ‘“‘He will make the perfect courier.” 

“Jane!” Stella flushed, hot with anger. 

“True, old girl. No reflection on him. 
Clever, I call it. He pays—pays well.” 

“For what, pray?” 

“For the use of your charming shoulders, 
dear child. By your own account, you have 
toted him everywhere. He’s inside now, 
with a solid status. I speak with more truth 
than elegance when I say that he climbed 
there on your back.” 

“Jane, you are offensive.” 

“Oh, la-la! That youth is going far— 
right to the top. You’ve placed him on this 
side of the water. We'll place him on the 
other. He foresees that, expects it. Why 
else would he go? Not for love of me—nor 
you,” 

“You belittle him,” Stella flamed. “He's 
made you independent and now you patron- 
ize him. He tries for the best in everything 
and is no snob.” 

“T’m praising him,” the mother asserted, 
and changed the subject. She was pleased, 
but not convinced. Her silly daughter 
often flared when she gibed at people. 

Mrs. Benson went reluctantly to Billy 
Holder’s summons; since he had spoken 
so strongly about the proposed marriage 
she had not been near him. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “this 
Neale’s speaking of Johann Bitte Bintzen? 
He had the name pat. He might have got 
it in a dozen ways, but it set me to think- 
ing. I looked up Benson’s employes. This 
Neale was with Mr. Benson over in that 
Jersey City laboratory for years, from his 
early boyhood, trusted, a confidential 
helper.” 

“Well, Billy, what of that?” asked Mrs. 
Benson, piaying with her fan. 

“My dear Jane! What of that? In- 
stead of being an accidental thief, tempted 
by a find, he becomes an embezzler who 
loots an estate before his employer is cold 
in his grave. You appear on the scene. 
He knows you of course. He thinks it over 
and decides to buy your silence with one- 
quarter of the swag.” 

“One-quarter?”’ She 
“How do you know that?” 

“Two million disappeared without a 
trace. You remember?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Well, I think the lot was pouched up 
there in Vermont. The thief cashed in a 
lot of government bonds at Hartford.” 

“Billy! Your inquiries didn’t excite 
suspicion, I hope.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“Well,” Mrs. Benson demanded, “what 
can I do about it?” 

Mr. Holder flung out his arms. 

‘Why worry then?” she asked. “‘He’s 
got me bound and gagged all right.” 

“But this—this—shameful sacrifice of 
Stella?” 

“Sacrifice? And the man worth a mil- 
lion and a half?” 

“A crook—an ingrate—an embezzler.”’ 

“Billy, if honest men behaved as he 
does, the world would be full of angels.” 

“Why were those bonds buried? To rot? 
Oh, no, There's some writing somewhere.” 

“Destroyed by Neale, of course,” Mrs. 
Benson acutely retorted. “Unless he was 
sure there was no clew, he would not have 
sold them openly at Hartford. He would 
not have stayed in this country. Billy, 
you've given me one and a half million 
more reasons for the marriage. It has to 
be. This must be made a family affair. I 
want that youth chained to the hearth- 
stone. I want to see him around. I want 
to know always what he’s up to.” 

“You are taking a heavy responsibility. 
You are introducing him, vouching for 
him.” 

“T am doing more. I am taking him to 
England.” 

“He'll try something else—and end in 


was startled. 


n. 
“So be it. What you can’t grasp and 
won't remember is this: That this boy has 
outwitted us all, that he has Stella and me 
chained to his chariot wheel, that if he 
smashes we smash, that my only way is 
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to get all control of him I can. I'll tell you 
more when I come back from Europe. 
Good-by, Billy.” 

He usually kissed her; today his hand no 
more than touched hers. She left con- 
tented, for she knew that in following al- 
ways the easy path Billy Holder had lost 
moral courage; he would never warn 
Stella. 

Fear for her income, for her secret, in- 
vested Mrs. Benson with a sense of respon- 
sibility. She developed an interest in Stella’s 
doings, which brought instant response. 
She showed none of that chiidish vein of 
jealousy of her daughter which had always 
spoiled their lives when together. She 
treated Paul Neale as she might have 
treated a son. On the voyage to England 
she developed democratic sentiments. She 
no longer spoke of the lower classes; a man 
was what he made himself. As they en- 
tered Southampton Water she said, “It’s a 
pity, Stella, that your out-of-date aristo- 
cratic prejudice won’t bend in this new age. 
He has every good quality except family. 
Yet you fend him off.” 

Startled, Stella rallied to hide her se- 
cret. She laughed. 

“Do you want it?” she asked. “Why?” 

“Stella,” her mother cried, ‘‘I will not 
let a young man like that get out of the 
family. If you don’t, I will. Oh, don’t 
despise me as a rival. Stranger things have 
happened. You have youth. I have experi- 
ence. Go to it, youth, or one day experi- 
ence may walk in on his arm and say, ‘My 
child, call him father.’”’ 

The words were absurd enough, but the 
manner was serious. 

To a girl who has failed in the course of 
an ocean voyage to turn a friend into a 
lover, these words were lashes on a raw 
skin. 

Stella squared herself for a row as she 
made tart answer. 

“T cannot lend you youth,” she said, 
“but you could give me experience.” 

She saw the indignant flush, the signs of 
the checked retort. 

“T can gladly give if I know that it is 
wanted,”’ her mother said softly. 

“Sorry, Jane, I was rude.”” She added 
indifferently, shaking her head, ‘“‘I love 
him as a brother.” 

“We shall tose him then. 
what he wants.” 

“Oh,” Stella cried, forgetting to guard, 
“has he said anything to you? What has 
he said?”’ 

“‘My dear Stella, in business the boy’s a 
lion, in love a hare. He simply worships 
you. Everybody’s noticed it.” 

“Except me,” she laughed. “You, a 
fond mother, working off a daughter! Not 
your role, Jane.” 

“You never can tell, Stella, what new re- 
sponsibilities I may take on. You'll see me 
doing it tonight all right.” This was the 
thousandth cryptic allusion in the course of 
three weeks, but Stella,. knowing her 
mother’s love of mystery, never asked 
questions. 

In the London train, some hours later, 
Stella found keen pleasure in introducing 
Paul Neale to the green fields of Hamp- 
shire, the timbered houses of the distant 
villages, the spreading oaks, the towers of 
Winchester, but she never mentioned elms. 
At their hotel of splendor in London she 
was disappointed to learn that Paul Neale 
was not expected to dine with them on their 
first night in England. 

“Much too expensive.” Stella’s protest 
against the extravagant suite was met by 
a laugh. 

“I told you I had shaken the pagoda 
tree,”” her mother cried. “I’m busy all the 
afternoon. Find me a maid; French, if you 
can. Do you mind? And, Stella, dinner at 
eight in the dining room. Dress early and 
then you can entertain my guest while I 
change.” 

“Let it be so.” Stella chuckled at her 
mother’s suppressed excitement, at the veil 
of childish mystery. “‘A bientét, kid,” she 
said as her beautifully dressed mother hur- 
ried away. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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The Chrysler “70” sells itself every 
time it exhibits its dashing appearance 
on road or highway. The contrast be- 
tween it and other cars is so marked 
that the desire to own one is bred 
then and there. 


But that desire is as nothing compared 
to the delight induced later on. For 
the Chrysler is just as far beyond com- 
parison in other qualities as it is in 
looks. Just to sit in the car and look 
about reveals first a quality all Amer- 
icans love—compactness, conservation 
of space, dynamic symmetry, artistry 
and a complete elimination of unnec- 
essary elements. 


You look up from the cradling comfort 
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of the Chrysler as you pass other cars. 
You see needless height, needless bulk, 
needless weight, needless length as you 
never saw them before. Your motor is 
as compact as the car itself --the bus- 
iest, most alert, most effective flow of 
power you ever experienced. Your 
whole motoring world is changed for 
you — delightfully changed, econom- 
ically changed, efficiently changed. 


That the American people have taken 
the Chrysler to their hearts is no sur- 
prise at all—it is a very natural thing. 


They are almost extravagantly enthusi- 
astic about the Chrysler because the 
Chrysler has shown them motoring 
delights beyond all comparison. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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CHRYSLER “70” — Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 

CHRYSLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster 
Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, 
$995. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes at slight extra cost. 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80”— Phaeton, $2645; 
Roadster (wire wheels standard equipment; wood 
wheels optional ), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; 
Sedan, Teopunaneer $3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, 
$3595; Sedanlimousine, $3695. 





All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position to 
extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft! 
by the Fedco patented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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Three suggestions in 
Farberware—\long known for 
its substantial and serviceable 
character. Always appropri- 


ate for gift purposes; always 
useful in your own home. 








, 
Casserole 
An attractive perforated design. 
Beautifully dated. Equipped 
with a nationally known guaranteed 
cooking glass, with engraved lid. 





Pie Pale 


A splendid example of modern de- 
sign. Beautifully nickel plated. 
Equipped with a nationally known 
guaranteed baking glass. 








Bread Tray 


Handsomely perforated and en- 
graved design. Beautifully nickel 
plated. A useful d-soration for the 
table. One of our finest pieces. 





Farberware Utility Gifts are modestly priced, 
ranging trom £4 to £10, 

The name Farberware stamped on every 
piece. For sale by leading dealers. 

S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
Stat $1 8. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adjusto 


“It Clamps 
Everywhere”’ 


Just what you need for 
reading, writing, shav- 
ing, sewing, dressing, 
ete. Protects the eyes. 
Make sure you get the 
genuine Adjusto- Lite. 
Guaranteed for five 
years. Solid brass: “ * 95 
Rromee, Nickel and White Enamel finish: $4.45. 
Weat of the Mise saippt, 2$¢ additional, 


8. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Pifth Se., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

At six o’clock Stella was back with an 
English maid, lent by Stella’s friend, Lady 
| Almondsbury. At seven, luggage was an- 

nounced. “ But ours is all up,” Stella said; 
then she saw her mother’s name on a tag. 
|“In there.” She pointed to the third 
| bedroom. She was highly amused as she 
| inspected these luxurious trappings, obvi- 
| ously foreign, the dressing bag coroneted, 
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him he could catch a glimpse of the red 
torchlight on the forest path. The morning 
star had paled a little. He could not be sure 
that the sky was brightening. How near 
was dawn? He could form no idea. The 
only thing he felt sure of was that they 
knew —these approaching worshipers; their 
ritual would be timed so that whatever it 
was they did would come to a climax just as 
the sun shot up above the sea. 

The time had come for him to conceal 
himself. Peering about him, he could now 
make out the three great rectangular open- 
ings of the caves; but he did not dare hide 

| there, for they would almost certainly form 
a part of the ceremony. He felt his way 
to the edge of the jungle and stepped 
| within its curtain. 

Now he could see that the great torch 
| must be mounting the stairway; its smoky 

| red light flickered over the face of the idol 
so that the stone seemed to waver and 
smirk. Mayne’s heart gave a sickening leap 
as Antonia began to rise into his sight. On 
her head was an enormous erection of feath- 
ers that rippled down her back, feathers of 
every shade—green, yellow, blue and red— 
and round her was a long feathered cloak 
of the same soft brilliance. As first her 
head and then her shoulders and then her 
whole body came into view, she had the 
effect to Mayne of slowly soaring upward 
like a great bird. Immediately behind her 
eame the torch, held in the hand of the 
| strangest figure Mayne had ever seen- 
colossal in proportions—a man up to the 
shoulders, with the head of a huge beaked 
bird—a figure like a god on an Egyptian 
tomb, except that this one wore a kilt of 
feathers. 

Mayne had seen these painted clay heade 
many times, had even seen them in use in 
our Southwestern states; but Molpili's 
tall figure, thus capped, was terrifying and 

| menacing. Mayne slipped his hand back 
and freed the grip of his revolver from its 
case, + 

Only these two figures mounted the stairs; 
the rest of the worshipers remained below, 
softly thudding on their drums and occa- 
sionally shaking their rattles. Antonia and 
the great bird-headed figure faced each 
other across the altar. Mayne could see her 
face—-and the thing he saw on it was ter- 
ror—terror that has passed beyond any- 
thing but a sort of wondering surprise— 
the expression he had so often seen on the 
faces of men struck by a bullet in the war. 
He drew his revolver, and at that instant 
Molpili reversed the torch, extinguishing it 
in the earth. 

The darkness in contrast seemed for a 
“second or two complete— inky. 

Then he heard Antonia’s voice ring cut, 
speaking in English, 

“No, no, I donot want to die!” she cried. 
He called her name quickly again and again, 
and she ran to him in the dark, found him 
| and clung to him. 
| “T eannot die!’ she said over and over 

again. “I cannot, I cannot! I am afraid!” 
She hid her face in his shoulder and all her 
plumage fell softly about him. 
| The figure of Molpili, towering a foot and 
|a half above Mayne—and Mayne was a 
| tall man—could now be seen in the dawn 
| approaching them. He was unarmed ex- 
cept for the knife in his hand—a long thin 
| blade of chipped black obsidian, like a fine 
slender leaf. Mayne’s revolver controlled 
the situation. 
“Cuidado, hombre!"’ he said. 
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another with an undecipherable crest, some 
with Paris labels, one with an almost illegible 
“Wien.” What rich friend of her mother’s 
was joining them? She could not guess. As 
she dressed she pictured an artificial middle- 
aged dame, very welcome because there 
would be more time for Paul. 

At quarter to eight, a girl came swirl- 
ing in. “Stella,” she cried, extending her 
hand, “I am Katinka.” 


SUNRISE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


The three stood there in silence. They 
were far enough back of the idol to be en- 
tirely out of sight of the Indians below, who 
probably supposed that the pause was due 
to some necessary magic which would end 
in the glorious return of the sun. 

A great rumbling of Indian words came 
from the bird’s head, and Antonia, still 
clinging to Mayne’s shoulder, interpreted: 

“He says that a sacrifice is required— 
that the life of the tribe depends on it—that 
the sun will not rise.” 

“Thesun will rise, Antonia,” said Mayne 
with a firmness, which he remembered 
afterward with shame, that he was far from 
feeling; for at the moment it seemed to 
him that this strange pale-gray unnatural 
light was stationary—an eternal twilight. 
“Go and stand where they can see you. It 
will be only a few minutes now. I will take 
charge of Molbpili.”’ 

Again a rumbling from the clay head: 
“The sun will not rise without sacrifice. 
There is no rebirth without death—it can- 
not be.” 

Antonia looked questioningly at Mayne. 
He pointed to the east. ‘‘Look!” he said. 
The faintest possible pink began to flood 
the sky, leaving the sea a menacing slate 
color. It spread rapidly, grew brighter be- 
fore their eyes. 

“Tt is not the sun,” said Molpili pas- 
sionately. “It is the last great conflagra- 
tion. The world is to be destroyed by 
fire—it is approaching. Woman, you have 
betrayed the whole world.” 

Afterward, when Mayne described the 
scene—the enormous half-baked figure with 
the head like a skull as to the great black 
eye sockets, like a bird as to the beak 
between the eyes; the tall brown stone 
idol, its elaborately carved garments and 
its calm, sophisticated Oriental face; the 
sense of expectation and fear in the unseen 
group below; the strange light of dawn, 
always an unfamiliar illumination, but 
doubly so in unknown latitudes, stealing 
upward so that leaf by leaf the complex 
pattern of the jungle began to stand out— 
afterward, Mayne always told how his be- 
lief in the ordered sequence of day and 
night had been almost shaken by that great 
booming voice issuing from so strange a 
headpiece. But, as a matter of fact, his 
belief was for a second utterly shaken, and 
he, too, was assailed by a terrible doubt as to 
whether the sun would ever rise again: but 
was enough in control of himself to laugh. 

“Go and tell your friends that the sun 
will be up in five minutes,” he said, and he 
gave her a little push teward the altar. 
“And I'll guarantee that you make good 
on your promise.” 

She still hesitated. “If it deesn’t they 
will tear me to pieces,”” she murmured, but 
she obeyed. She took her stand between 
the altar and the idol, and spoke to the 
people below. 

Silence fell on Mayne and Molpili. It 
seemed to Mayne as if all the primitive 
fears of the world were concentrated in that 
huge bird-headed figure, and as if he him- 
self, a feeble champion of reason, were de- 
fending the safety of the world—-defending 
it by believing that the sun would rise— 
was even then rising. 

The forest began to wake, the idol began 
to cast a shadow—a long shadow that fell 
back to the caves and their circle of short 
grotesque »‘one statues. Yes, the clouds 
above th. orizon were turning crimson— 
were edged with gold, and suddenly over 
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Stella’s swift survey of this pretty, smil- 
ing beautifully dressed stranger hardly 
delayed her murmured reply: “At last, 
Katinka.” 

“Mrs. Benson—oh, but she is charming— 
will be an hour late. You and I are to dine 
together. How jolly.” 

“Ripping,” Stella agreed. 
room.” 


“‘Here’s your 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


the rim of the sea, like a huge red balloon, 
the sun itself began to emerge. 

Antonia, with such joy on her face as he 
had never seen, cried out to him, “The sun, 
the sun, Luis!” 

The great bird head turned toward the 
east in silence. The sun hung an instant on 
the horizon and then seemed to clear it 
with a bound. The worshipers below could 
not see it as yet, but they saw the light on 
the face of the idol and let loose all their 
joy, in shouts and drummings and whis- 
tlings and rattles—a wild tumult of grati- 
tude and delight. The world was saved, the 
sun had risen, a new cycle had begun. 

Molpili put up his hands, lifted the great 
mask from his head, and raising it to the 
full reach of his arms, dashed it on the 
ground, where it shattered in pieces. He 
spoke three bitter words in his own tongue. 

“What was it hesaid?”’ Mayne asked. 

“He said there are no gods,”’ replied An- 
tonia. 

“Thank God, there are not his gods,” re- 
plied Mayne, unconscious of a somewhat 
strange form of words. 

Presently, when the joy of the Indians 
below had spent itself, Antonia dismissed 
them, and they went straggling back to the 
farm. Then she spoke to Molpili, who stood 
immovable, staring before him. He did not 
answer her; he did not give any sign of 
having heard her. 

She and Mayne left him alone at the foot 
of the idol. 

They went in silence down the long flight 
of stairs, between the two stone serpents’ 
heads, along the path that led first through 
the jungle and then out through the banana 
plantation. They passed down one of the 
alleys between the great plants—the long 
leaves, fringed by the winds, met over their 
heads—and then they came out on the 
clearing about the gray house, with its 
veranda running all round it. They reached 
the steps in silence. The question Mayne 
longed to ask seemed cruel. Suffering, 
which always makes the old look older and 
the young younger, had made her look like 
a pale wan child; and her strange costume 
added the suggestion that in all innocence 
she had been playing a game which had 
somehow turned into a tragedy. She went 
silently into the house and upstairs, trailing 
her bright cloak, 

It was almost startling to see a break- 
fast table set—a checked red-and-white 
table cover, the familiar tin of evaporated 
cream without which no breakfast table in 
the tropics is complete. Then a door opened 
and the old Indian woman entered, carry- 
ing a large blue agate coffeepot. It was 
hard to believe that the night had ever 
been, 

“Good morning, Atla,”’ he said, in Span- 
ish. ‘‘ You don’t seem to take much interest 
in festivals.” 

She grunted. Her Spanish was not fluent, 
but it was sufficient to express her con- 
tempt. 

“Ceremonies!’’ she returned. 
ways that men find to be idle.” 

“ And the gods?”’ asked Mayne. “ Don’t 
you care for the gods?” 

She shook her head. ‘ Men invent them 
for their own amusement,” she answered. 
“We women have enough to do taking 
care of the world as it is.” And she wad- 
dled back to the kitchen. 

“Well,” said Mayne to himself, “‘there’s 
the low-down on that.” 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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Why Your Studebaker Dealer 


Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales 











can stand squarely 
back of this Pledge 
] Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


You buy years of unused mileage 
me o's x mc mah ayo ing wih me in any Unit-Built Studebaker 


All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED : . 
CARS have bean propecty secoudibindell: and Ganga 30: worthily made—worthily sold 


ia day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free - ; 
i} service on adjustments. : 
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Thiet pants fevtanes, oeeesdaps sieve silane eb te, esi ie a HEN your Studebaker dealer offers you.a used Studebaker, 
} every Studebaher, which le i tenposstile to exheust ls years poise, buy it with the experience of these and thousands of other 
i Ki ‘ : Petes yak) a Studebaker owners as your guide, This partial list of Studebaker 
OMe 3, Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
/ lain figures, and that price, just #6 the ptice of our new owners whose cars have traveled 100,000 miles or more demon- 
pas is rigidly tmaintained. : strates beyond dispute that no Studebaker can outlive its usefulness 
H : 


in a year or two of driving. 
The public can deal in comhdence and safety only with the dealer whose 











ry ag ga gw pg Pg tine Records such as these prove the wisdom of investing your money 
in a fine Certified Studebaker, expertly reconditioned, and enjoying 
i] 4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, quality car comfort, power, dependability and satisfaction-—advan- 
| and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and tages that new cars of inferior quality cannot give you. 
| apply the money paid as a ton the 5 of any Your Studebaker dealer's honest assurance of fair.and just treat- 
| other car in stock—new or used Fan 
| : i sid, donguiaal ment outlined in the Studebaker Pledge is thus supported by cars 
‘ is assumed, t car has not smashed collision 
6: eller stati dhe taunt rot which have exceeded, in dependable performance, the claims of both 
dealer and maker. That's why your Studebaker dealer can stand 
Not onty td thie public, but sleo 06 ‘The Seudebsker G tae it Rail squarely back of this Pledge. By adopting it, he has put used car 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. sciling on the same high plane that distinguishes his merchandising 
of new, One-Profit Studebakers. 
-— 4 
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Convincing proof of the enormous excess mileage Unit-Built into every Studebaker 
The Studebaker 100,000-Mile Club 





































Name Mileage Name Mileage Name Mileage Name Mileage Name Mileage Name Mileage 
Geo. Seleaffer, Topton, Pa. 110,278 J. E. Baker, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 180,641 Joseph Seott, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 200,000 Walter H, Goodrich, College St., William “y"6 Tome C, A. Goff, Lronton, Minn $1690 
John Wingquist, Salamanca, N. Y. 102,321 George Ives, Gouverneur, N.Y 110,000 Chas. Covert, Deacon, N. ¥ 180,000 New Haven, Conn. 126,000 ya > N.Y. 109,000 H. M. Wandre, fronton, Minn. 135,000 
C. J. Forness, Salamanca, N. Y 121,280 Snow Valley ius Co. N. Paint St, Jack Lansford, Greenville, Tex. 10,000 a wring Co, T. A. Backe, Brooklya N.Y te),000 Herbert Johnson, Roslyn, N.Y. 400K) 
Beau Taxi, Salamanca, N.Y 103,222 Chillicothe, Ohio 100,000 H. A. Fank, Winslow, Ariz 110,248 Old Monroe, 102,000 £. PA % acres Benton Harbor Johnson Co., Marshall, Tex 112.687 

David #. Abrams, Northville, N.Y, 138,000 Cannon Ball vemmapertation Co, Russell Freer, Highland, N. Y¥ 200,000 Rus. Heycock, Orr. em 175,107 175,000 Kugene Bra , Georgetown, Ky. 0 
Chas. landers, Johnstown, N. Y, 117,000 Portsmouth, Ohi 100,000 William MeGail, N. Conway, N. H. 125,642 White Line, Lewiston, 101,000 onniaes. a on, Pa 13$,000 H. A. Sew reano, Calif, 178,000 
¥ Empire Co., Gloverville, N. Y 109,000 North lowa Motor ¢ Co. Deimore Smith, N. Conway, N.H. 111,237 White Line, Lewiston, Me 140,000 Ed. Pier St, Merrill, Wis, = 118,491 An, Eedi, Nashwauk, Minn. 205,000 
Henry Loreny, Pipestone, Minn. 115,000 Mason City, lowa 257,286 Barnes Bros., Valparaiso, Ind. 110,000 R. S. Whitney, Lewiston, Me. 100,000 Baker & Co, Modesto, Calif ; 101,080 - ). Boggs, Nashwauk, Minn, 165,000 
& Bert Flynn, Bloomingdale, N. J 135,000 Bill Taxi Co., Mason City, Lowa 135,084 Eugene Hartkopp, Austin, Tex. 134,527 Anton Anderson, Montevideo, Minn. 220,000 ¥.D. Clements, Gassaway,W Va = 126,000 cL , Atchison, Kans 140,00 
¢ F. L. McCord, Dexter, Me 150,000 Merchants Garling Oil, A. E. Lawrence, Austin, Tex 108,000 Pete Stal Morris, Miss. 125,074 R. R. Walee Hamilton, Ii, 108,000 Red Star Bus Line, Canton, Obie 102.000 
‘ County of Kern, Bakersfield, Calif. 138,000 Lockport, N.Y 125,99 Mrs, F. Schvedel, Austin, Tex. 115,000 Al. Howard, Salina, Kans. 125,000 T. S. Wright, Temple, Texas 105,000 Steubenville Bus Line, Canton, O. 290,000 
Anderson Stage Co., Mojave, Calif, 100,000 Frank Reynolds, Lockport, N.Y. 115,000 A. P. Gardner, Frankfort, Ky 235,000 Al. Jennings, Salina, Kans 162,000 Oak ® O11 Co. E. Liverpool Bus Line, Canton, O. 114,900 
Geo. W. Rickhill, Bisbee, Ariz 150,000 Dan Wood, Clark, S. D. 150,000 Fred H. Carlson, Creighton, Neb. 119,465 Youngstown Southern Trans. Co, Santa Calit. 100,000 C. O Bainbridge, Phoenix, Aris 392 
F. E. Spicer, Dodge City, Kans. 100,0u0 Kirchofl-Ruff Auto Co., Harry Brook, Sterling, Colo. 100,000 Columbiana, Ohio 110,000 Ike Warren, og 3 Mich 137,000 ©. F. Anderson, Phoenix, Aria 121 200 
Frank Hessman, Dodge City, Kans. 100,000 Stuttgart, Ark 125,268 W. E. Hemming, Sterling, Colo. 125,000 Youngstown Southern Trans. Co, W. E. Nunnalea, Tyler, Tex 115,405 Denver Stage Co., Denver, Coto. 100.000 
Lee Spence, Monmouth, I! 136,000 Dan Wood, Clark, S. D. 150,000 Samuel Brown, Uniontown, Pa. 125,000 Columbiana, Ohio 106,000 W. E. Nunnatea, Tyler, Tex 121,025 B.C. Oney, Sherman, Tex. 117,000 
W. H. Withite, Pasadena, Calif. 300,000 Osear Hougham, Clark, S. D. 100,000 M. F. Sypal, Brainard, Nebr 100,000 Mat Stocker, Glens Falls, N. Y. 210,237 W. E. Nunnalea, Tyler, Tex 106,150 W. L. Thomas, Long Beach, Calif. 175,000 
Thos. L. Medanick, Pasadena, Calif. 225,000 Fred Schlogel, Clark, S. D. 100,000 S. B. Baker, Red Star Bus Line, Alias Gerlock, Memphis, Tenn 124,000 Nathan Feldman, Kingston, N Y. 186,000 Hiron Phelps, Long Beach, Calil 190.00 
H. R. Taylor, Pasadena, Calif 110,360 Mans Thude, Mesa, Ariz 131,000 . Ohio 190,000 H. Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y. 175,000 Semuel Feldman, Kingston, NY. 179,500 C. DeAngelo, Long Beach, Calif 140.000 
Walter Mushrush, Pasadena, Calif, 125,000 Otto Neuman, Baltimore, Md 144,000 LL. Bamberger, Yuma, Ariz 120,000 —sR. B. Neale, Denton, Texas 200000 «= Chas. Van Eten, Kingston, N.Y. 109000 1. Hf. Hurroughs, Brunswick, Ge. 198,253 
Police Dept., Pasadena, Calif. 152,009 jot Brady, Baltimore, Md 132,000 E. MeGregor, Yuma, Ariz. 100,000 —sR. B, Neale, Denton, Texas 100,000 Sherif! Columbiana Co, J. M. Armstrong, Brunswick, Ga. 235.271 
A. W. Shaffer, Pasadena, Calif. 110000 —- Fred H. Carlson, Creighton, Neb. 135,892 Rock, Ada, Okla. 100,000 —L.. Loegler, Cleveland, Ohio 116,000 E. Liverpool, Ohio 142000 Claude Armstrong, Geneva, Oblo . 172.308 
F. H. Whitney, Buffalo, N. Y. 190,000 Harry Decker, Huns Lake, N.Y. 135,800 Bisbee-Tucson Stage, Tucson, \riz. 200,000. Horn Iee Cream Co., Norfolk, Va. 182,000 Canton-E. Liverpool Bus Co, FM. Lord, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 100,909 
Dr. Emanuel, Milnor, N. D 100,000 Harry Smediay, New Haven, Conn. 100800 Bisbee-Tucsom Stage, Tucson, Ariz. 275,000 Frank H, Emerick, Johnstown, Pa. 130,000 E. Liverpool, Ohio 128,000 Robert Kersey, South Bend, Ind. 115.280 
Albert G. Dennel, Ritzville, Wash. 140,000 R. F. Gordon, Indianapolis, Ind. 130,000 H. C. Kinnison, Tucson, Ariz. 300,000 Yellow CabCo., Benton Harbor, Mich. 100,000 Tim Bishop, Lincoln, N 105,000 Platner G :. South Ina 24109 
V. B. Bennington, Ritzville, Wash. 130,000 R. E. Francis, Indianapolis, Ind. 12),000 Heber White, Buffalo, Mo. 142,000 Yellow Cab Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 100,000 —— Ward, Ansonia, C 110,000 Dan heyy 9 = hom — 197,000 
J. A. Adams, Ritzville, Wash. 120,000 Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 E. T. Williams, Springfield, Mo, 112,000 R. Gerald O'Danie!, Detroit, Mich. 149,586 Clark Barger, Kitts Hii, Ohio 135,000 Edword Dunn Chithoottea feane 

Wm. Moore, Ontario, Calif. 105,000 Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 Dr. L. J. Stetawer, , IL 120,000 A. E. Claxon, Detroit, Mich. 100,000 H. Ketler, Ironton, Olio 100,000 Peter Mossit sw ; = 

|. Lawrence, Port Jefferson, N.Y. 146,000 Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 Chas. Corley, Savanna, Iii. 100,000 . W. Cotlums, San Antonio, Tex. 115,261 4. Traby, Ironton, Ohio 100,000 ; noe ai Mac rage oan ; 

. A. Carper, Maiden, W. Va. 101,264 A. B. Pierce, Houston, Texas 1$0,000 Davis Gillogly, Savanna, Il. CW, Antonio, Tex. 136431 iMetead & Grant, Int Falls, Minn. 135,000 4" 4 aymo, Detroit, Mic OLD 
H. D. Ness, Smethport, Pa. 155,000 H, K. Wheeler, Holyoke, Mass. 115,000 Dan Dauphin, Savanna, Iii. 100,000 . M. Taylor, San Antonio, Tex. 168,000 Red Top Cab Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 160,000 G Confer, Xenia, Ohio 129,000 
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PROTECTOMGTDR 


Perfect Positive Protection 
‘Worids Greatest Motor Necessity 


actually filters all dust, 
sand, grit and other 
abrasives out of the 
air before it passes 
through the intake of 
the carburetor so only 


FILTERED’AIR 


ets inte the motor. 
The only way dust, dirt 
and other abrasives 
can get into the oil and 
form a grinding com- 
pound is through the 
carburetor air intake, 
so filtered air means 


CLEAN‘OIL 


Better to keep dirt out 
of the oif than try to 
filter it out after it gets 
in. Clean oil means a 
quieter and smoother 
running motor. Oil 
kept clean by filtering 
the air means 


LESS WEAR 


on all moving parts so 
you can run your car 
on filtered air three to 
five times as long be- 
fore having valves 
und or motor over- 
auled. Filtered air 
also means Y 


LESS CARBON 


because carbon is 

y made up of the 
dust, dirt, ete., that 
Protectomotor filters 
out of the air. Filtered 
air reduces carbon 
deposits and carbon 
troubles 60% to 75%. 


992% Efficient 


There isas much difference 
between Protectomotor and 
ali ordinary air cleaners as 
between s vacuum cleaner 
and a broom. Insist upon 
having your car equipped 
with a Pretectemotor. if 
your dealer can’t supply it. 
order direct. 
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STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
My car is 19 model 
carburetor, model 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 80) 
He sat down very wearily, lit a cigarette 


| and waited for Antonia. She was not long. 


She came down presently in a blue cotton 
dress; he had never seen her so simply and 


| normally dressed. She sat down without a 
| word and poured a cup of coffee for him. 


* Aren't you taking any?” he asked. 
**T cannot eat,” she said, and he saw that 


| her eyes had the wide-open staring look of 


a person who has been through a great 
physical shock. He was ashamed to find 
how delicious it all seemed to him—the 
toast and bacon and eggs, all cooked ac- 


| cording to the best English traditicns. 





“You eat and I will try to tell you 
will listen to me.”” She drew a long breath 
and began: “You see, dear Luis, that I 
have within me a great need to worship. I 
think you cannot understand that; great 
and noble as you are, you have not that. 
When I was a child I tried to believe first in 
my mother’s God and then in my father’s.” 

“My dear, they were the same,” said 
Mayne. 

She shook her head. “They did not 
seem so to me,” she returned. “I suffered, 
Luis. I was so little and I wanted so much 
to have a god. And then, after both my 
parents were dead, Molpili came to me 
with his god, and all the lovely legends 
of his people—my people, too, in a meas- 
ure. He knew everything about the forest 
and the animals of the forest and about 
the volcanoes and the earthquakes, for, 
you see, his people have been here since 
the beginning of time. But most won- 
derful of all, he knew about the stars and 
the sun and moon, and eclipses and 
shooting stars. Some day I will tell 
you our—their hymn to the morning 
star; you cannot help thinking it beautiful 
and high and pure. You cannot imagine, 
I think, how happy I was. This was what 
I had been craving always—something 
definite and beautiful. All the time I was 
flooded with joy and faith. I was only four- 
teen, you know, and almost always alone, 
except for Molpili.” 

The time had come when he must ask 
his question: “‘ And was it always beautiful, 
Antonia? The idol and the altar ——”’ 


if you , 
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She interrupted. ‘That is not an idol, 
Luis, not a god. The Indians think so, but 
no. It is a portrait of a great king—my 
ancestor, perhaps--who long ago, so long 
that another star was at the pole then, gave 
his life at the end of the first great cycle so 
that the sun should rise again. I mean that 
that is the legend.” 

“And these other men who have died 
mysteriously, Antonia—Culbertson and 
your father and ——-”’ 

She looked at him, not understanding 
his meaning, and he went on baldly: ‘‘ Were 
they sacrificed to Molpili’s god, on that 
altar with the death’s head?” 

She gave a low cry. “Oh, no! Oh, Luis, 
how can you think such a thing? Never 
anyone!” 

“Never anyone—but you?” 

“Never anyone but me,” she returned, 
“and I offered myself years and years ago. 
You see, Luis, it is hard when you are 
fourteen to believe that it makes any differ- 
ence what happens to you when you are 
twenty-one——so old. There had always been 
the prophecy that the Mayan empire would 
be restored on earth when a white princess 
gave her life at the end of a great cycle. 
Oh”—she flung out her arms—‘“it all 
sounds mad, mad, mad to me as I sit here 
and tell it to you; but day after day, night 
after night, here, alone with forest all about 
you—you cannot know, you cannot dream 
what it does to a child, you with your clear 
terrible mind.” 

Her eyes clung to him appealingly, hope- 
lessly. 

“The mind, Antonia,” he said, “is a very 
recent organ, biologically speaking.” 

She almost smiled. “I love you when 
you talk like that, Luis,” she answered; 
“it steadies and clarifies.” 

As an honorable man he could do no less 
than tell her of his own experience in the 
jungle, which made the superstitions which 
had seemed so revolting to him when she 
hinted at them in Coronada so under- 
standable to him today. He had a moment 
of discouragement as he ended, for she 
asked very gently, ‘‘ You do not think, my 
dear one, that there is an evil spirit in the 
forest?” 
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“I think there is a hundred thousand 
years of instinctive fear, Antonia. Before 
your noble ancestor died for the rising sun, 
our common ancestors were afraid of night 
in the forest, and with very good reason.” 

His exposition was interrupted by a dull 
detonation that shook the ground and 
made the cups on the table rattle in their 
saucers. They sprang up and ran to the 
door, looking up toward the volcano. But 
the noise had not come from as far as 
Erata’s pale peak. A faint film of smoke 
and dust was drifting up from the forest 
where the ido! must have stood. 

“He has destroyed them,” said Antonia. 
“He always said he would destroy them 
rather than have them desecrated by— 
by ——” 

“*___. by men like me?” said Mayne. 

There was no trouble about the method 
of destruction—dynamite is a common- 
place on such farms, used indiscriminately 
for blowing stumps out of the ground or fish 
out of the river. 

He put his arms tightly about her. “It 
has gone, Antonia,” he said; “your temple 
and your altar and your noble ancestor. 
Are you sorry?” 

She shook her head, rubbing her face 
against the crash of his coat. ‘‘No; oh, 
no,” she returned. “From now on I am 
like that girl in my father’s Bible—your 
gods shail be my gods—yes, I know it is 
only one really, but that is what she said, 
Luis. You must teach me.” He was silent, 
experiencing a strange poignant regret, 
like homesickness for the faith of his own 
youth, and she went on: “No, my dear- 
est, I am glad it has all gone—disappeared 
forever.” 

It was the measure of his love for her 
that, scientist as he was, he could be glad 
too. 

Atla came waddling out of the kitchen 
to find out what the noise meant, and 
grunted something in answer when An- 
tonia told her. For the first time, the girl 
smiled. 

“‘Atla says it is the end of a great fool- 
ishness,”’ she said. 


(THE END) 
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The Westward March. Btackfeet Indians at Iceberg Lake, Glacier National Park 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 







Special Six ‘ 


4-Door Sedan ei 
$1315. pes 














F, O. B, FACTORY 


~at the Lowest Price 
ever placed on a 


| 
, Nash 4-Door Sedan 


The phenomenal, record breaking demand for Nash 
q enclosed cars is due directly to the overwhelmingly 
¢ Greater Quality and Greater Value so emphatically 
, illustrated by this new Special Six 4-Door Sedan. 


The exquisitely graceful body, finished in lustrous 
Teal blue, is the finest handiwork of craftsmen 
internationally noted for the superb technique of 
their body designs. 


And the seat upholstery is of the genuine Chase 
Velmo Mohair Velvet. 













Powered with the scientifically refined Special Six 


motor this 4-Door Sedan unites outstanding per- The Nash-Ajax Price 
formance to outstanding beauty and offers, in addi- Range on Sixteen Dif- 
tion, such attractions as— ferent Models Extends 
from $865 to $2090 
—4-wheel brakes, full balloon tires, five disc wheels, f. o. b. factory 


air cleaner, oil purifier, gasoline filter, twin fly-wheel, 
and full force-feed lubrication—all included in the 
arrestingly low price of $1315. 
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ERE are cross-section 

views of the Ever- 

Ready Blade, and of an or- 
dinary wafer blade. 


The upper sketch [A] 
shows a view of.the Ever- 
Ready. See that staunch 
body of steel which we 
grind to a perfect bevel, 
such as you'll find on the 
heavy hollow-ground 
straight razor! 


Plenty of stock to take 
and hoid an edge— the keen- 
est edge in the world! 


The reinforcing “back- 
bone” of the Ever-Ready 
is another feature that adds 
superiority. It keeps the 
blade absolutely rigid—its 
edge presented straight 
toward the whiskers and 
never flexing. 


—These are just a few 
of the points which enable 
Ever-Ready to outshave 
and outlast your expecta- 
tions. We promise that 
every shave with the Ever- 
Ready Blade will be a 
revelation. 

Ever Ready Ruzon and Blades 
ere sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brookivya, N. ¥. 


Ever- 
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THE FIFTH ESTATE 


| Club, in the suburbs of Philadelphia, and 


was at the top of my form. George Crump 
made the round of the unfinished course 
with us, explaining each of the fine points 
of the links as we went, notably that par 
had been worked out on such scientific 
principles that the question of distance on 
many of the holes had been scaled down 
almost to inches. 

When I managed to make every one of 
the holes in par that afternoon he actually 
found more pleasure in the accomplish- 
ment than I did. And when I told him 
frankly that I believed he would soon have 
on his hands the best golf course in America, 
he concurred so heartily that I gained my 
first insight into the depth of the pride he 
felt in this development. My enthusiasm 
was genuine. Pine Valley has been my 
favorite links from the first day I played it. 

The magnitude of golf is colossal. I refer 
now not so much to the numerical strength 
of its followers as to the profound effect it 
is having on many currents of human ac- 
tivity. I have heard men of affairs mention 
from time to time that they had reached 
decisions of the utmost importance while 
making a round of the links. Some of the 
world’s ablest statesmen have admittedly 
sought the quiet and restfulness of the golf 
course while deliberating questions of in- 
ternational importance. 


The Seniors’ Golf Association 


It is even traditional with the game that 
it has always appealed to persons of high 
estate and leaders of thought. Its designa- 
tion as the royal and ancient sport is sig- 
nificant in this respect. That phrase was 
not haphazard. It goes back through the 
centuries to the Scottish monarchs, notably 
James IV, whose name is the first of the 
royal sponsors of the game to be found on 
the golfing record. And it is a curious fact 
that while James IV was an ardent devotee 
of the game, an edict of 1491, bearing his 
signature, sets forth: 


“Futeball and Golfe forbidden. Item, it 
is statut and ordainit that in na place of the 
realme there be usit futebali, golfe, or uther 
sik unprofitabill sportis.”” 


In this day we have all the evidence the 
most skeptical might require to prove that 
the game has a peculiar fascination for men 
who have attained distinction in the va- 
rious byways of achievement. The member- 
ship rosters of the hundreds of clubs now in 
existence bear mute witness to this fact, 
and there is also the convincing accumula- 
tion of testimony furnished in the personnel 
of the Seniors’ Golf Association, an or- 
ganization which sprang into being merely 
from a deep-seated love of the game, but 
which has unconsciously come to be a sym- 
bol of the type of older nien who go in for 
the sport. 

On a recent tabulation the rolls of the 
Seniors’ Association showed 600 members, 
representing twenty-seven of the forty- 
eight states, with a waiting list of 250. It 
takes about four years for an applicant to 
find a place in the membership ranks. A 
man must be fifty-five years of age before 
he may play in the association's annual 
tournament, and he cannot be proposed for 
membership until he is fifty-three. The 
tournaments have always been played at 
the Apawamis Club, Rye, New York, where 
was born the inspiration for the creation of 
this organization, now the largest in the 
United States in point of individual mem- 
bers. 

I believe the motivating thought of those 
who founded the Seniors’ Tournament 
penetrates to the core of the game’s popu- 
larity in America. Let us glance at the 
philosophy of the event as it is expressed 
by Horace L. Hotchkiss, the recognized 
pioneer of the movement, in his mono- 
graph describing the origin. 

“The original idea of such a tournament 
started from a discussion at the niivteenth 


(Continued from Page 44) 


hole at the Apawamis Club in the winter of 
1904,” Mr. Hotchkiss says. “Some radical 
views were being expressed in regard to the 
future of golf in the United States—that the 
game would be played by young men and 
that it would be only on rare occasions 
when men of fifty to sixty years would be 
seen on the golf links. As I was at that 
time over sixty years of age, and also very 
much interested in golf, I challenged this 
view’ of the future of golf in America and 
declared that a field of golfers could be ar- 
ranged in the near future sufficient in num- 
ber to make up a tournament on the 
Apawamis links, and all players would be 
fifty-five years of age and over. The prob- 
lem of arranging for a tournament seemed 
difficult, as the general impression existed 
that the moderate skill required at that 
time by the old men, as they were called, 
would discourage many who might wish to 
enter the competition, by the possibility 
that it might prove a spectacular exhibition 
of old age and poor golf.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss later on laid his views 
before his colleagues on the board of the 
Apawamis Club and was encouraged to un- 
dertake the task, “‘with full authority and 
as the only member of the committee in 
charge.” 

“Having passed most of my life as a boy 
and man in Wall Street, I was particularly 
favored by a knowledge of those of my asso- 
ciates who were golf players and were eligi- 
ble for the competition,” he adds. “I 
placed myself in correspondence with them, 
and many others, and invited them to take 
part in a golfing competition to be arranged 
on the Apawamis links. I received many 
interesting and amusing replies, and was 
early satisfied that a field of fifty or more 
golfers could be depended upon to make up 
the first tournament. 

“At the very beginning of my efforts I 
found the term Old Men’s Tournament 
quite distasteful to some of those who were 
to play in the coming events, as this title 
was being continually used when talking 
about the tournament. I discouraged the 
use of this title and christened the coming 
event the Seniors’ Tournament, which dis- 
tinguished title now identifies this annual at 
Apawamis as one of the important golfing 
fixtures of the United States,” 


Growing Old Merrily 


Some years after Mr. Hotchkiss had 
launched his pet undertaking, and it had 
gone over with a flourish, the suggestion 
was made by Walter Brown that the time 
was now at hand for the veteran players 
participating in the event to organize them- 
selves into a permanent association. Frank 
Presbrey, then chairman of the committee 
having the tournament in charge, seized 
upon this proposal as possessing rare merit 
and at once set about building the frame- 
work of the structure of the association we 
now see. Darwin P. Kingsley became its 
first president and Mr. Presbrey succeeded 
him, serving for three years. 

There are three specific points which im- 
press themselves upon me in connection 
with this move of the older golfers to sta- 
bilize the game for themselves and to pre- 
vent its complete alienation by youth, in 
the usual fickle manner of sports and other 
things. One is that these veterans of the 
links recognized in golf an outlet for the 
play instinct in older men such as had never 
before been offered by any sport. Another 
is in the thought expressed by Mr. Kingsley 
when he told his fellow members: 

“We have played our part in the fierce 
contests of middle life—and, I think, played 
it honorably. Now we come together as 
men like us have never before assembled. 
Why? Because we have discovered—as, 
alas, thousands of others have not—how to 
meet advancing age merrily. By this game 
of golf and this fellowship we vanquish 
time even as the boy scores a seventy-nine. 
None of us knows how we do it, but we do.” 


That to me carries the breath of the 
philosophy about golf itself in this country. 
You may recall the remark of John C. Ten 
Eyck, one of the pioneers, which I quoted 
at the outset of this informal review of the 
human phases of the game, and which he 
made in response to my request for an ex- 
planation of the motives impelling him and 
his colleagues to take up the sport. “It was 
a move toward the resurrection of youth,” 
said Mr. Ten Eyck. And here in this later- 
day analysis made by Mr. Kingsley we find 
the same logic, expressed just a trifle dif- 
ferently. 

The third point goes back to the type of 
older men who turn to the golf links for 
recreation, strikingly exemplified in the 
composition of the Seniors’ Association. 
On its membership rolls are inscribed the 
names of justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, industrial leaders, dis- 
tinguished bankers and men of note from 
nearly every branch of professional activity, 
including scientists, physicians, clergymen, 
editors and authors, 

I believe the hold the game has taken 
upon them goes beyond the mere fact that 
it is the one outdoor sport open to men past 
their athletic prime. It seems to me it is 
traceable more to the rare qualities of golf 
as revealed in the game’s combination of 
the physical and mental equations. Re- 
laxing to the mind in the complete concen- 
tration required, stimulating to the body 
in the superbly proportioned exercise, scien- 
tific in the exacting demands of each play, 
varied in the ever-changing problems pre- 
sented and fascinating to the ultimate de- 
gree—golf is a game with a soul, as definite 
as the souls of those who play it and who 
gravitate toward it because of this com- 
munity of interest. It is the only game of 
physical prowess played more with the 
mind than the muscles. 


Of High and Low Degree 


Sometimes when I hear of an important 
business deal consummated on the golf 
course, or read of the devotion of men high 
in statecraft toward the game, a picture 
takes shape in fancy typifying the influence 
of the game on world affairs. I see the golf 
universe hedged in by an enormous wall 
and over its arched portals a slab of granite 
into which have been carved the legends 
describing its mission among mankind. 
“The Fifth Estate,” it reads, and under- 
neath, these lines: 


“Destinies of nations shaped while you 
wait. 

“Politics of states molded by request. 

‘Future of industry determined on order. 

“Resurrection of youth neatly done.” 


In directing attention to the fact that 
golf has so many illustrious adherents I do 
not mean to say that it fails to cast its spell 
over us plainer folks. On the contrary, the 
versatility of its appeal is shown in the 
breadth of its following. Where its slim 
ranks of a quarter of a century ago were 
composed of a faithful few who alone made 
the correct appraisement of its merits, the 
large army now mustered into service 
reaches from the highest stations to the 
most humble, a democracy of the first 
water. The old social barriers, created 
more by the early ridicule of the game than 
by any actual atom of snobbishness in the 
golfer’s make-up, have ceased to exist. The 
municipally owned public links, the pay-as- 
you-play courses and the many new clubs 
coming into existence each year, 113 being 
added in 1925 alone to the United States 
Golf Association, have made the following 
too heterogeneous to permit of caste dis- 
tinction. 

The reflections of thirty years’ experi- 
ence with golf prompt me to place before 
that species of our citizenry known as the 
great American philanthropist the sugges- 
tion that a modern and extremely worthy 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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These Vigorous People..Once Half Sic 


Their ills have vanished—thanks to this remarkable food 


. 


N ind a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann'’s Yeast is simply 


a remarkable fresh food. 





\ The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. URING the World War 
Tt Ss a ‘ Je: ki isl 4/ while nursing, | became 
ley aid digestion—-clear the skin— Danish __ jj with influenza. After more 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics than a year’s illness | was 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens completely run down. My 
try Seken ta ; ’ system needed a tonic. The 
the intestinal muscles and makes them doctor in attendance pre- 


healthy and active. And day by day it re- scribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
; . ' ‘ The results were wonderfully 





| leases new stores of energy. good—noticeable even the 
., ; - aie Ss eee first week. Since that time I 
i Kat two or three cakes regularly every day awe: dak. Piaeaheensee 
; before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, Yeast for patients with 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from  ‘hronic constipation and as 
te eal F Dy EK tall abit eae a tonic in general with the 
the cake. for constipation especta fy, dissolve — same good results.” 

, one cake in hot water (not scalding) before Fern L. Locke, R. N., 

' : . New York City 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes adios coreg 

in at a time— they will keep fresh in a cool dry 

tj place for two or three days. All grocers have 


Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 





And let us send you a free copy of our 
| latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
| 
j 
\ 


Research Dept. D-8, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 











(Lert) 


“T AM an editor and naturally am chained 
to my desk most of the day. 1 find 
activity in a small farm and a kennel of 
dogs. Three or four years ago | suffered 
from a painful skin eruption, The doctor 
said: ‘Eat Yeast cakes.’ The eruption 
gradually lessened. Last month I was 
troubled with a rash. I remembered the 
eruption and took three yeast cakes a . 
day. In two weeks I had to look for the * 
rash.” Henry W. Lacy, Wakefield, Mass. 








































= SUFFERED terribly from 
indigestion. My complex- 
ion was sallow. My appetite 
was bad and food seemed 
tasteless. I read of the effi- 
ciency of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and gave it a fair trial. 
I found it to be the cheapest 
and best remedy I had ever 
tried. Eating a cake of yeast 
after each meal did away with 
that unpleasant feeling of 
fullness after a meal. It 
cleared my complexion. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a 
boon to humanity.” “TAOR years I suffered from constipation Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took it patiently 
Ernest F. DuKes, that —- — relieve. sone for months. I was gs ep For ag 
Bridgeville, Del. je das! a ‘ saw me tired, headachy, cross, and dis- improvement was really miraculous 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system couraged. My eungitelon was sallow and - made healthy and happy again by 
aids digestion —clears the skin—banishes constipation. covered with eruptions. I decided to try using Fleischmann’s Yeast.”’ 


Louise Reiter, Detroit, Michigan 






















HEN step away from your bar- 

ber's chair—shaved, shingled, 
shampooed and shined—you look 
successful, and feel that way. 
Seek “the Seat of Success” fre- 
quently. Where else can you get 
that prosperous look for such a 
small investment? 


After your hair has been neatly 
trimmed, tell your barber that you 
want it to look spruee and to stay 
healthy. Then he'll introduce to 
you 


Che 


the — ally of good barbers 


everywhere, This refreshing liq- 
uid tonic is free from grease and 
delicate in frag- 
rance. Your hair will 
remain well dressed 
long after Koken's 
Tonique DeLuxe 
has been applied. 
This is the bottle 
good barbers use. 
Learn to know the modern barber 
shop, There you will find skilled 
service. Many a man has missed 
success because of a careless ap- 
pearance. The barber shop is a 
service station for men who care 
to keep well groomed. 


KOKEN 


COMPANIES 


Saint Louis 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
benefaction would be the endowment of 
golf courses. It is the one unfortunate fea- 
ture of the game that it is expensive. And 
it is anomalous that the growing popular- 
ity of the game has come with its growing 
costs. The inflation of prices has been 
sweeping. Balls cost more, clubs are twice 
what they were, caddie hire is higher and 
dues are becoming almost prohibitive for 
the wage earner. Not so many years ago it 
cost about $200 to join a first-class club, 
including initiation fee and dues for a year. 
Today a membership bond in some of these 
same clubs runs as high as $1500 and $2000 
and the annual dues $250 or more. In 
other clubs the rates are double this amount 
and in a few they touch the $5000 mark. 

I offer this recommendation in no face- 
tious vein. It is my honest belief that few 
philanthropies could serve a more useful 
purpose than this. I see it as a gift to 
humanity of inestimable value—a channel 
for the dissemination of health-giving and 
mind-relaxing recreation and hence a means 
for increasing national efficiency. I dare 
say most of us are a little fed up on the 
word “efficiency,” but here we find the 
solution of how to develop it in a manner 
the opposite of objectionable. It would 
take a radical of an ultra-abnormal type to 
oppose the foisting of efficiency upon man- 
kind if it could be presented through the 
medium of a diversion in which he found 
the keenest delight. Personally, I care little 
about the efficiency element and much 
about the quality of amusement. I men- 
tion it merely because one is the natural 
outgrowth of the other. 


The World's Greatest Players 


And if by any chance some American of 
philanthropic mind should ever give serious 
consideration to the endowment of a fund 


| for the construction and operation of public 


links, I suggest that he analyze the findings 
of W. A. Alexander, a Chicago employer, 
who reported to the recent convention 


| of the United States Golf Association that 


any person who played golf was worth 
at least 50 per cent more to his company 
because of the integrity and clear thinking 
instilled by the game. It would be equivo- 
cating to deny the truth of this. Health has 


| a strong tendency to mold character, and 


health is among the many benefits which 
come from contact with the links. 
Contrast between the old and the new is 
inevitably a subject furnishing food for aca- 
demic discussion which can go on to the 
end of time, and in all likelihood to a drawn 
battle. In the listing I have prepared of the 


| more notable golfers who have played in 
| my time I refrain from comparing the in- 
| dividual players of one period with those of 


another. The positions I assign in this in- 
formal ranking are quite frankly the out- 
come of no scientific method of determining 
merit, but rather the result of personal con- 
viction. My opinions have been arrived at 
in much the same way as a baseball fan de- 
termines in his own mind the greatest play- 
ers. He is impressed by what he sees. 
There is something in the technic or per- 
sonality of this player or that which strikes 
home with particular force, and he arranges 
the order of his favorites accordingly. 

Let us start with the six players of my 
time who impress me as the greatest the 
world has ever known. They are: 


. Robert T. Jones, Jr. 
2. Harry Vardon. 
3. Walter C, Hagen. 
4. J. H. Taylor. 
5. James Braid. 
6. Macdonald Smith. 


I place Bobby Jones at the top for the 
reason that I believe he is the most accom- 
plished golfer of at least the thirty-year 


| period with which I am familiar. If there 


is any weakness in Bobby's game, it is a 


| tendency to hook his long iron shots to the 


green. Beyond that his form comes as near 
to being the essence of perfection as any 
within my knowledge. The once refractory 
temper is now under control, the little 
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defects of play early discernible have bee. 
ironed out and the entire mechanism func- 
tions without friction. 

One of the chief attributes of the cham- 
pion is consistency. Bobby is all of that. 
You find him invariably at the top or hov- 
ering about it. As I recall it, his record in 
the American Open Championship in the 
last four or five years shows he has made 
the many rounds in something like fifteen 
strokes less than Hagen has taken. His 
name appears as one of the four amateurs 
who have won that title and three times he 
has been the runner-up, tied for that posi- 
tion in 1922 with J. L. Black, the Oakland 
professional. In addition to winning the 
championship from as brilliant a field as 
has ever been assembled, Jones has twice 
missed that honor by a single stroke. These 
occasions were in 1922, when Gene Sarazen 
led Black and him 288 to 289; and last 
year, when Willie Macfarlane and he twice 
tied for the leading position—a happening 
without precedent in the event. That Mac- 
farlane barely managed to squeeze through 
on the second play-off is in itself further 
evidence of the steadiness of the Atlanta 
star. 

It is not the player of momentary luster 
whose achievements become enduring, but 
he who proves himself through a long, ar- 
duous campaign in which he tests his mettle 
against the stiffest competition the game 
offers. The six men I have named as the 
world’s greatest golfers are of the latter 
type. Vardon, it is true, enjoys a greater 
meed of this glory than does Jones; but for 
technical perfection I believe no player has 
ever quite equaled Jones, not even the cele- 
brated English master. Both have invari- 
ably been at their best. It is not recorded 
that they have been great today and feeble 
tomorrow. Their golf, like that of the four 
ranked with them, is free from prolonged 
slumps and futile alibis. It is through a 
period of years, and not weeks or months, 
that they have established their caliber. 

In placing Bobby Jones at the top I am 
sure my judgment will be questioned by 
many who feel that no other individual has 
accomplished quite so much on the links 
as the great Harry Vardon, six times the 
winner of the British Open, once winner of 
the American Open and the veteran of an 
infinitely larger number of historic bat- 
tles than the young Atlanta player has 
to his credit. 


In Golf's Halil of Fame 


Let me give the outstanding reason for 
my preference. I have played with Bobby 
and followed Vardon on numerous rounds 
of the links. As inspired and wonderful as 
the playing of Vardon usually is, his form 
possesses one acknowledged defect in the 
fact that his putting is frequently far below 
the standard of the other departments of 
his game-—-and putting is the most im- 
portant of all departments of golf. Bobby 
is an accurate and reliable putter. He does 
not lose championships because of any 
sudden collapse of this part of his game. 
He is without major defect, since his tend- 
ency to hook long iron shots to the green, 
his sole fault, drops into the class of minor 
imperfections by reason of his ability to 
control the stroke and the fact that it is 
not always present. 

The careers of these two famous golfers 
converge upon the same era of the sport, 
the springtime of Bobby’s association with 
the game meeting up with the autumn time 
of Vardon's. Comparison oi their abilities 
is therefore possible, though it would be 
more clarifying if they had reached the 
crest of their form simultaneously. But it 
is on the basis of their being contemporary 
that I incline ever so slightly toward the 
American player. Succinctly, I feel that 
in a long-sustained competition between 
them at their best, Bobby Jones would be 
the winner by the narrowest of margins. 

Hagen, Taylor and Braid occupy ir my 
estimation a place only a shade behind 
Jones and Vardon. Indeed, the entire five 
are so closely grouped that it seems like 
splitting hairs to separate them. I give 
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Hagen the call on third place for the reason 
tnat he is not only a player of superlative 
skill but has won his chief laurels at a time 
when competition is keener than it ever 
has been. 

As the ranks of amateurs have steadily 
taken on a larger quota of finished play- 
ers, so have the professionals of champion- 
ship caliber become more numerous with 
the expansion of the sport. Victory in the 
Open Championships of America and Great 
Britain becomes more difficult of attain- 
ment each year. And Hagen still con- 
tinues merrily on his way, finding his place 
in the sun. 

There are few players within my know!- 
edge possessing the same facility for pulling 
a contest out of the fire as Hagen. He isa 
player of indomitable courage. His fund 
of optimism over the ebb and flow of battle 
is boundless, his temperament as stoical 
and ideal as that of Francis Ouimet. If 
Hagen makes a bad drive he figures that 
it is merely the break of the game and that 
he will get a good one from the next tee. 
If a putt rims the cup and just fails to drop 
at an important stage of the fight, it does 
not fluster him, but simply spurs him to 
renewed effort. It was in last year’s tourna- 
ment of the Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion, I believe, that an iron shot made by 
Hagen struck a spectator on the head and 
caromed off to the green, a mishap which 
would surely have unnerved the great ma- 
jority of players. Hagen, after making sure 
that the spectator had not been injured, 
walked back to the ball and sank his putt 
for a birdie 3. 


Our Golfers Abroad 


It cannot be denied that the task of an 
athlete on foreign soil is more difficult than 
at home. Yet at the time Hagen won his 
first British championship the names of 
three players from these shores were clus- 
tered at the top, Jim Barnes being tied with 
George Duncan for second place, and Jock 
Hutchinson finishing in the next position, 
only two strokes behind the winner. And 
not far removed from the head of the list, 
we find two old familiar names, those of the 
veterans Taylor and Vardon, occupying 
sixth and ninth places respectively. 

Hagen’s performances abroad have been 
even more spectacular than in his own 
country. In the championship of 1923 he 
failed by a single stroke to lead the field for 
the second successive time, finishing just a 
step behind A. G. Havers and one stroke 
ahead of Macdonald Smith. But the next 
year he repeated his triumph of 1922, and 
it was in this tournament that he gave an 
especially stirring exhibition of the rare 
courage in his make-up. Hagen’s finish in 
the final round of the Sandwich links was 
nothing short of a classic. Beset by trouble 
throughout the tournament, he entered 
the final phase of it in the deepest of diffi- 
culties. Whitcombe, by virtue of a sen- 
sational rally in which he covered the sec- 
ond nine in 35, had finished with the low 
card of 302 strokes. Hagen seemed beaten. 
The only thing which could save him was 
a 37 for a tie and a 36 for victory, and either 
of these at Sandwich is hard of accomplish- 
ment. 

Yet Hagen, struggling under the shadow 
of defeat, calmly dropped into that streak 
of cool, faultless playing which appears to 
be developed to its highest degree under 
pressure, and came home with a splendid 
36—the exact number of strokes required 
to gain him the title. 

Many students of golf will perhaps ques- 
tion the right of Macdonald Smith to be 
classified as the sixth greatest golfer in his- 
tory. To the British golfers it will un- 
doubtedly appear that Edward Ray or 
George Duncan should be ranked ahead of 
Smith, and to many in this country it will 
perhaps seem that Jock Hutchinson and 
Jim Barnes are more deserving. Again I 
say I am not using statistics or scientific 
means to regulate this informal ranking, 
but merely personal judgment based on ob- 
servation. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Your Mother’s Mother doubtless used a Horton 
—and she bought it in a local store 











MERICA’S first Washing Machine was a Horton, 

built in 1871. Its quick success was so pro- 

nounced it was hhammbactid with it began a new 
industry. 


Time passed. Tubs and Washboards grew more 
and more unpopular. Horton built an Electric 
Washer, and history at once repeated itself. . . 
There was a further inrush of newcomers. 


Next Horton developed an Electric 
Ironer. Again others followed Horton. 


In spite of all emulation, or maybe 
because of it, the prestige of Horton 
has been steadily growing throughout 
55 years of progress. 


aN 


Tobay, the name of the first Washing Machine 
is the first name that occurs to the mind of the 
average woman when she thinks of buying a 
modern Washer or Ironer. The pioneer of the 
industry is more than ever the industry’s /ader 


in public approval. 


There must be some very sound basis for a 
leadership to endure for 55 years. 


There certainly must be a good reason why 
women, for generation after generation, have been 
saying, ‘‘There’s nothing like a Horton.’’ 


Of added significance is the enthusiastic way 
that local hardware, electrical and department 
stores recommend Horton Washers and Ironers, 


We believe—and it must be true because 
women believe as we do—that Horton Washers 
do better washing, and Horton Ironers better 
ironing. 


That, of course, is what we make them to do, 


Conditions, fortunately, are favorable to us. 
Horton Washers and Ironers enjoy economical 
distribution through the regular trade channels 
served by America’s great Hardware Wholesalers 
—~and that economy is well used in giving Horton products that 
extra quality, durability and dependability people have learned to 
expect from them. 


You can readily see that it would be anything but economy if 
Horton were obliged to send large crews of special salesmen from 
town to town and house to house in order to make sales. Such ex- 
pensive methods of selling would either result in stinted quality or 
inflated prices—either of which would soon undermine Horton 
prestige. 





So it is to the interest of Horton, and to the benefit of those who 
buy Horton Washers and Ironers, for Horton to go on saving money 
in distribution—and thus be able to go on offering that ‘extra quality 
and durability’’ the Horton name stands for, and guarantees. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Established s&8717) FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


HORTON: 


lroners 


S OLD B Y oS 9-9 Ss. OR ES 
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Put off buying 


Shaving Cream a few days 


GENTLEMEN; The last few years 
have brought many new comforts into 
people's lives. Palmolive Shaving Cream 
8 One, 

Miihons are discarding old-type shav- 
ing soaps and turning to shaving 
creams. And Palmolive, we believe, 
is just the cream you want. 

We knew when we started making 
it that we had a hard path to travel. 
That most men were wedded to one 
soap or another. And that to win, we 
had to excel in many ways. 


zooo men told us 


So we asked 1000 men to name their 


ideal in a shaving soap. They named 
four, and we added the fifth that they 
had forgotten 

We were qualified to meet those de- 
sires a5 you know, This laboratory is 
60 years old, It has created, among 
other things, Palmolive Soap, the 
world's leading toilet soap. 

We made and discarded 130 formulas 
before reaching our marked goal, But 


te 








10 SHAVES FREE 
and acan of Palmolive After Shaving Tale 

Simply invert yeur name and ad- 
dress and mail to Dept. B-1150, The 
Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 
iron St., Chicage, Ti 

Residents of Wisconsin should ad- 
drom The Palmolive Company (Wis. 
Corp.). Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Accept, please, a 
10-day tube of this 


unique creation 


to try 


when we did, we had an amazing 
creation from what men told us. 
5 new joys 
. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
. Softens the beard in one minute. 
3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 
. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 
. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


This courtesy, please 


Now in courtesy to us will you not 
accept a trial of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream? It may be what you want, or 
it may not. You alone can tell. Send 
the coupon, We'll rest our case on 
what you find, 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc— 
especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves 
the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that 
well-groomed look. Try the sample we are 
sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 
There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you 
Clip the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 





CHICAGO, ILL 
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(Continued from Page 8&6) 
I believe Macdonald Smith is one of the 
world’s greatest golfers in spite of the fact 


| that he has won neither the British nor 


American Open Championship, though he 
has hovered around both. It is the precision 
of his play which has attracted me, his mas- 
tery of every club in the bag and the ability 
to click off rounds year in and year out 
close to par figures. The fact that Jack 


| Graham, the famous English amateur, 
| never won an important title did not mar 
| his genius as a golfer. Nor has the failure of 


Smith to win one of these open champion- 
ships lessened his tremendous skill on the 
links. 

The four greatest amateurs who have 
played in my time I rate in this order: 


1. Bobby Jones, U.S. A. 

2. John Ball, Great Britain. 

8. Francis Ouimet, U.S. A. 

4. Harold H. Hilton, Great Britain. 


The ten greatest professionals I rate as 
follows: 





1. Harry Vardon, Great Britain. 
2. Walter C. Hagen, U.S. A. 

3. J. H. Taylor, Great Britain. 

4. James Braid, Great Britain. 

5. Macdonald Smith, U. S. A. 

6. Edward Ray, Great Britain. 

7. George Duncan, Great Britain. 
8. John Farrell, U.S. A. 

9. Jock Hutchinson, U.S. A. 

10. James M. Barnes, U.S. A. 


| In classifying the leading American ama- 
| teurs I have given specific rank to only 
| three and grouped the others without re- 
| spect to the order of their placing. Among 

the professionals I give a definite place to 
| four: 


PROFESSIONALS 


1. Bobby Jones 1. Walter C. Hagen 

2. Francis Ouimet 2. Macdonald Smith 
| 3. Charles Evans, Jr. 3. John Farrell 
4. Jock Hutchinson 
| Robert A. Gardner — 

Jesse Guilford Jim Barnes 


AMATEURS 
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Max R. Marston 
H. Chandler Egan 
Jess Sweetser J. J. MeDermott 
S. Davidson Herron Willie Anderson 
William C.Fownes,Jr. Bobby Cruikshank 
Walter J. Travis Willie Smith 

Fred Herreshoff Aleck Smith 

John C. Anderson Fred McLeod 
Oswald Kirkby George Sargent 
Frank W. Dyer Tom McNamara 
William Reekie Cyril Walker 
Eben M. Byers Gil Nicholls 
Warren K. Wood Joe Kirkwood 
Ned Sawyer Mike Brady 


Leo Diegel 
Gene Sarazen 


The present open champion, Willie Mac- 
farlane, is omitted from the list for the rea- 
son that I have never seen him play. There 
are other brilliant American golfers whom 
I have not listed on similar grounds. Nor 
am I able to express my personal convic- 
tions with regard to the relative merits of 
the women golfers who have played in my 
time. And yet it would seem to me that 
this list should run something in this order: 


1. Miss Glenna Collett. 

2. Mrs. Alexa Stirling Fraser 

3. Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd 
4. Miss Marion Hollins 


And that is about all I have in mind at 
this moment concerning golf. A while back 
I observed that of all the complex types 
which constitute our great fifth estate, 
there is no member of the brotherhood hap- 
pier than the player who goes around regu- 
larly in the 80’s, winning local prizes here 
and there, enjoying all the delights of well- 
played golf, but never burdened with the 
responsibility and grinding labor of striving 
for the higher honors. Now I make a single 
reservation. There is one happier member 
of the family. It is the chap who has taken 
his fling at the bigger stakes and after thirty 
years goes tramping again over the old 
battlegrounds, but with the accouterments 
of strife laid aside. 1 know something about 
that. 


Editor's Note— This is the seventh and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Travers and Mr. Crowell. 
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Queer, nerves are. I’ve read somewhere 
that different men react instinctively at 
different speeds, and I believe it. Ben 
| Murchison, for instance, even when he was 
| old, could sense a thing and act on it 
| quicker than any man I ever saw. To him, 
| other men were a little hesitant, vacillating, 

slow in the head. I know my brain works 
slow. That has been lucky for me more 
than once; when there is time to think, 
I’m scared, and when I’m scared I’m para- 
lyzed. I know how my knees used to turn 
to water when a push was on in France. 
I’m not ashamed. I never claimed to be a 
fighting man. But sometimes a man’s 
nerves and muscles seem to act without 
waiting for his sluggish brain. That’s how 
I happen to be alive today, to sit here as I 
do, remembering. 

It didn’t seem to happen very swiftly. 

As if time had slowed into split seconds, 
| each one expanding to abnormal length. I 
| can’t tell you what I saw or heard or smelled. 
| Maybe a thickening of the starlight that 
| was already paling toward sunrise; maybe 
the faint metallic click of a safety lever; 
maybe the faint gun smell of oil and powder. 
All I know is my nerves cried “Drop! 
Get down!” 

The stone sill of Rita’s window went 
| upward past my face, brilliantly lighted 
| by twin flashes at close range, and twin 
| cracks of thunder smashed like hammers 
out of the graying dawn. 


xxvI 
HEN Rita screamed. Maybe the warn- 
ing had come from her somehow; but 
the memory of that stifled cry comes after- 
ward; it jerked me upright with some dazed 





notion that it was she who was in danger. 


That’s how stunned I was. Confusedly 
then, I saw the dim flapping shape that 
rushed at me, struck at me with what 
looked like a slim black club against the 
paling stars. The first I really knew was 
that I grappled face to face with Don 
Fernando, my hand still numb from the 
intercepted blow and my muscles still sav- 
age from the wrench with which I tore that 
double-barreled shotgun out cf his hand 
and threw it. 

And my first thought was shame, feeling 
through the fabric of his dressing gown how 
thin and frail he was. Even the insanity of 
fury could not give him strength. His spine 
bent and he staggered in my arms, As 
gently as I could I held him pinned, roaring 
earnestly into his ear, ‘““Don Fernando! 
Stop it! Me rindo! I surrender!” 

But there was nothing funny about it at 
the time. This sick old man who thought 
I'd killed his son; men running out, armed 
with machetes, clubs, revolvers—I had to 
let him go. I leaped back and put my 
hands up, crying.“‘I surrender!” He flew 
at me, clawing and slapping with his open 
hands; you know, it never seems to occur 
to a Latin to close his fist before he strikes. 
Like an infuriated woman. But there was 
nothing funny about it; not then. 

Rita cried ‘‘Father! Shame! 
not defend himself!” 

His hands clenched then; he turned his 
back and panted to his men, “Secure him!” 

“Don Fernando,” I begged, “hear me! 
I have come és 

He wouldn’t look at me again. He went 
slowly off around the house; a dozen 
weapons prevented me from following. 
Now I could feel a burn across my forehead, 

(Continued on Page 90) 


He does 
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24] HOSE of us who sit behind the wheel 


@ ENT of a Flint “Sixty” can accept this chal- 
yze| lenge—with glee. -The need may be 





»y) for a steady, sustained grind of fifty 
miles an hour to reach some distant point; or for 
thrilling flashes of speed to stay in front of those 
who aspire to road dominance. ~- In either event 
Flint “Sixty” has the power to respond, with an 
ease that creates new pride in ownership. .~ .~ .~ 





Match your Flint “Sixty” against all challengers 
Flint ‘‘Sixty”’ $1285 to $1575, f. o. b. Flint 


FLINT MOTOR COMPANY 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


FLINT SIXTY 
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THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE WITH SAFETY 















































Inching along in the rush hour 


When you wish you had started 15 minutes earlier— 


When all around you hear bumps—lady-like bumps, smack- 
ing bumps, fresh bumps, mean bumps— 


Then you wish your car were equipped with WEED 
Bumpers and Fender Guards, “fore and aft.” 


Compact, they are. For inching along in the traffic. For 
close parking space. Strong. Resilient. Beautiful. Correctly 
designed, bringing the bars at right height to meet without 
interlocking. They guard fenders without hooking. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
blood seeping down into one eye. One of 


| those flying bits of lead had raked the bone. 
| I hadn’t felt it; I thought those clawing 


nails had done it, and turned my back for 
fear Rita would see. 

It brought me face to face with Johnny 
Hecht; I recognized him even in the dusk 
of dawn—that pale-eyed, pale-haired, 
deadly little man, his riding breeches hang- 
ing unlaced about his short bowed legs. 
Half dressed; but he had stopped to buckle 
on his guns. 

I said ruefully, “Hello, doctor. What 
brings you here?” 

He stared at me a moment, and then 
grinned. 

“Why,” hesaid, “my young friend Buck, 
as ever was! I didn’t know you for a 
minute. You been feedin’ yourself up.”’ 

It was on my tongue to ask him to get 
word to old Ben Murchison. But there was 
nothing friendly about Johnny Hecht; 
cold as a snake, he was; he asked no 
friendship and he had none to give. Be- 
sides, what was the use of worrying Uncle 
Ben? What could he do? 

“This is a real treat,” grinned Johnny 
Hecht. ‘I never expected to see you again. 
Must be somethin’ in it—about murderers 
returnin’ to the scene of the crime.” 

I said sourly, ‘‘ You ought to know.” 

His eyes narrowed. Not that he resented 
the reference to the men he'd killed first 
and last; only the tone of it. He said, 
“Son, you’re a hog for trouble. It’s a good 
thing you got your hands up,” and turned 
on his heel and went away. 

Somebody brought a repe and tied my 
hands behind me, and they marched me to 
the horse corral. In places like La Caoba, 
remote from towns, there’s usually a make- 
shift lockup. At La Caoba it was in the 
stables, serving regularly as a corncrib and 
in emergencies as a jail. I remember that 
because the corral man hastily shoveled out 
corn while they went through my pockets 
for weapons. They took nothing but my 
pocketknife. It didn’t oecur to them to pat 
my coat under my left arm. The heavy bulk 
of my revolver there was comforting, though 
I couldn’t possibly have reached it. The 
sun, popping up, was almost cheerful. You 
know—the worst had happened and I was 
still alive. I guess nobody can imagine him- 
self not living through anything. He only 


| thinks, “How am I going to get out of 


this?” 

They didn’t untie my hands when they 
thrust me in. The blood seeping into my 
right eye worried me. I could get my 
handkerchief out of my hip pocket, but I 
couldn't get it to my face; I had to drop it 
on a pile of corn and rub my eye against it. 
You've no idea how unsatisfactory it was. 

Oh, yes, I see some humor in it now. 
I remember how I tried to smoke; I could 


| get my pipe and stuff tobacco in it, lay it 
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down and pick it up between my teeth, 
but my match box was in my breast pocket. 
I bent double and tried to shake it out, 
cursing my tidy habit of keeping the flap 
buttoned. A timid snicker caught my ear. 


| There were faces at the small barred win- 
| dow—children who stared at my strange 


contortions. I grinned and went toward 
them with some idea of asking them to 
strike a match for me. They tumbled down 
from whatever they were standing on and 
fled. No doubt my blood-smeared face was 
rather shocking. I couldn’t coax them 
back. 

Nobody came. You've no idea how time 
drags when ali you can do is wait. Pa- 
tiently at first, I worked my wrists against 
the rope, but whoever had tied those knots 
knew his business. It was not cruelly tight, 
but it simply wouldn’t give; and my hands 
are too big and bony to slip through loops 
the size of my wrists. I tugged till the 
skin broke and my teeth snapped through 
the stem of my pipe. I had one moment of 
sheer animal panic at that aching, madden- 
ing constraint, rolling on the door like 
some senseless creature in a trap. 

That moment passed. I thought of old 
Ben Murchison’s advice: ‘‘ Do not get mad 
and worry, but take it easy and think of 
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all the funny things you can remember. It 
is the way to keep from going crazy.” 

So I sat down and made myself as com- 
fortable as I could. Once I heard voices in 
the corral and shouted through the heavy 
door of hewed mahogany, “‘ Water, please!” 
And a voice answered, “Did you give my 
young master water before you killed 
him?” 

Weariness overcame me finally, and I 
slept. 

XxxXVIT 

T’S odd now, looking back, seeing the 

things I accepted as coincidence. Well, 
what is chance? The result of unknown or 
unconsidered forces. Who knows or can 
consider all of them? To every man, I 
guess, time seems a thread on which events 
go by like random beads, confused and 
unrelated—so strangely, afterward, to slip 
and drift into a spreading pattern. For 
every man it seems one single pattern, a 
train of pictures woven on the groping 
strand of his own life; yet everywhere it 
spreads and merges into the memories of 
other men. 

Take old Ben Murchison. Many a yarn 
he spun for me out of his long and colorful 
career. Pictures—I saw them where his 
blue gaze wandered in the telling; in the 
sky, unreal, adrift in time and space. When 
he first told me of Luis, King of Vizcaya 
once, it was no more than any other of 
those tales. Yet now, seeing the way I 
blundered into its far aftermath, it has 
grown real to me. 

Take Zufiiga, the politician of that an- 
cient yarn; that venomous old paralytic, 
the Galician father of Ramon. At this time 
he must have been past eighty. The day 
his carriage passed me out there on the 
mesa was the first time I ever saw him; 
the second was the last. Yet in a measure, 
now, I see the years that made him what he 
was. 

Take Peter Brennan, who was no more 
an adventurer than I. A practical man; he 
had worked many years for the Consolidated 
Oil Company, in Mexico and Honduras 
and Vizcaya. To me he was only one of 
those gallant old-timers who hold the lonely 
outposts of trade; a white man and a gen- 
tleman, who had befriended me because I 
was a white man too. 

Chance—call it that. Courage and hate 
and hope and love and fear, weaving. . . . 
It had been April when I saw Vizcaya first, 
quarreled with Ramon Zufiiga, explored 
the mahogany in the valley, came to La 
Caoba and stumbled on that lake of as- 
phalt in the hills. It was in May that I'd 
met Johnny Hecht in Honduras and heard 
that old Ben Murchison was dead. It was 
in June that I'd gone home to Milo, Indi- 
ana, sick and discouraged, and heard from 
Gus Hardy that there was a revolution in 
Vizcaya. It was September when the rebels 
seized Chunango in the desperate attempt 
to get money out of the Consolidated; and 
that same month, while I was riding toward 
Vizcaya from behind, American marines 
had come to Brennan’s rescue and saved 
the oil wells for which he was responsible. 

And Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune, 
retreating with his bandit army into the 
jungle, had found all that was left of Rufo 
del Valle—so it seemed—a pitiful heap of 
bones and rotten rags and a ring bearing 
the Del Valle coat of arms. After five 
months of hoping against hope, Fernando 
del Valle knew his missing son was dead. 

Call it coincidence—these knots in the 
web of human lives, self-centered, groping, 
able to see only what lies behind. 

That’s what makes helpless waiting hard 
to bear, the way time comes out of the 
blank and soundless future that may bring 
anything—or nothing. That’s the hardest — 
nothing. 

The aching of my shoulders woke me. 
When I started tugging at the rope again 
I couldn’t even feel my chafed wrists untii 
the pains of returning circulation had sub- 
sided, If I could only get my hands in front 
of me—over my head-—anywhere for a 
change! Or if I only had a drink! Of 
course, a man protected from the sun can 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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live a long time without water; but the 
| sound of horses drinking—drinking from a 
great troughful of water, noisily, freely, 
wasting it—was maddening. Why didn’t 
something happen? Why didn’t somebody 
| come? 
| You would have thought the hacienda 
| waa deserted. 

That’s how I heard the far-off sound of 
guns, faint and yet heavy, like the muffled 
thud of drums. Artillery. Was it the Amer- 
ican gunboat at Chunango? What were 
they firing at? Or were the federals at- 
tacking Tolobaya? Surely they didn’t need 

| artillery for that! The rebels had had their 
final spree. They’d melt into the hills 
at the first gun. They were already dis- 
| organized, beaten. After that business at 
Chunango, the United States would never 
| recognize them. 

The drumming didn’t last long. Now and 
then a horse stamped restlessly —or drank. 
A silver cloud flake drifted slowly across 
my iron-barred patch of sky. The smell of 
charcoal smoke came to me, and the faint 
smell of food; but it was near sundown 
when men rode into the corral. The clank 
of spurs and the noises of unsaddling. 
Voices came toward my jail. I got up 
eagerly. The door opened. A man with a 
shotgun pushed me back. 

“Water!” I said. “Give me water!” 

They didn't take the trouble to answer. 

| They only came to shovel out more corn. 
I moved grimly toward the door. 

“Get back or I shoot!” 

“Shoot if you wish. I am going to get 
water.” 

Feeble defiance, that. He didn’t shoot, 
only put the shotgun muzzle against my 
chest and pushed. Odd how clumsy a man 
is with his hands tied behind him. I out- 
weighed the fellow by thirty pounds, but 
I staggered and slipped on a rolling ear of 
corn and hit the floor with a jar that drove 
the breath out of me. 

“Any man,” I said hoarsely, “deserves 
water.” 

“What you deserve,” said the man with 
the shotgun, “you will get—tomorrow. 
The federals have returned to Tolobaya.”’ 

At least they didn't mean to let me die of 
thirst; they were going to deliver me to the 
law. Tomorrow! Not so good, that word; 
yet the thought of a long night of waiting 
was hard to bear. 

“Untie my hands. I give my word that 
I will not ——” 

They finished shoveling out the corn. 
The door closed. 

Day faded and a clear moon crept after 
the departed sun. The world outside was 
lovely with its soft light and its purple 
shadows, but inside the corncrib was pitch 
dark. I didn’t know I slept. I thought 

| I dreamed that moonlight was streaming 

| through the open door, and I heaved my- 
self up and struggled toward it to get out 
before I came awake. 

“Wait!” 

That voice could wake me, 
loudly, “ Rita!” 

“Quiet! The corralero sleeps just yon- 
der.” 

Her hands tugged at my numb wrists. 
The knots were jammed; she cried “ An- 

| drea! Bring a machete. Quick!" Another 
| woman, a servant, came from the shed 
| where saddles hung. It’s odd how you can 
| sense things when your nerves are all on 
| edge, Andrea obeyed her mistress without 
| a word, without a sound except the slither 
of the long blade out of its leather seabbard, 
but I knew how gladly she would have seen 
me hanged. 

My arms were free at iast. They felt 
wooden, curiously weak. I said huskily, 
‘Thanks. One—one moment,” and stum- 
bled out to the water trough, almost pitched 
into it before my arms would prop me. 

“Poor one! Have they not given you 
even water? Andrea, run! Bring some- 
thing to eat. Hurry, but be careful!” 

Of course I drank too fast; I was a little 
sick. It was a minute before I could go 


| (Continued from Page 90) 


I croaked 





back, humbly, to where she waited by the 
stables. 
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“Hurry, catch your horse! He is here; 
the men brought him in. Take any saddle 
if you cannot find your own. And go! Go, 
for ——” 

“Rita,” I said, “‘why do you do this for 
me? Do you believe I killed your brother?” 

The light was on her face; I saw her 
eyes, dark, dull, their fires burnt out, black 
shadows under them. 

“What does it matter?” she said wea- 
rily. “No suffering of yours will give him 
life again. He was my brother, but I know 
he forced the quarrel on you. There is 
blood on your face. Are you hurt much? 
My father is not a savage; he is sick, half 
mad. I thought he would never sleep again. 
I have been locked in my room all day; 
Andrea could not get the key till now. Oh, 
hurry! Someone may come. You can ride 
out this gate. I will wait and bolt it after 
you,” 

“Will they not blame you for my es- 
cape?” 

“‘What does it matter? They blame me 
for everything al -eady.” 

They would, you know. It was because 
of her that Rufo had attacked me. And by 
dying—can you see this?—he had made his 
furious suspicion forever unanswerable, 
Even Don Fernando now believed what 
Rufo had believed. Rufo, defending his 
sister according to his code, had destroyed 
her in the eyes of all her world. She didn’t 
mean to tell me that; being a woman and 
long overwrought, she talked without know- 
ing that she talked. 

“My father is not to blame. He is 
sick, . . His only son—if you had seen 
those poor bones—scraped likecarrion. . . . 
How can your blood pay for Rufo’s? I am 
to blame—lI, because I am a woman. Did 
I choose to be a woman? You will not 
understand; you are not a Latin. You 
Saxons trust your women. You are gen- 
erous. My father told the Englishman I was 
unworthy, and he laughed. He does not 
believe ——”’ 

I cried, “‘What Englishman?” 

“The Sefior Brennan. He of Chunango. 
He of the mismated eyes.” 

And the reality of Vizcaya, that had 
stopped five months ago, jerked forward 
another notch. Five months ago Peter 
Brennan had known nothing of La Caoba 
except that Don Fernando was an offish 
old gentleman who refused to sell oil leases, 
and that Don Fernando’s daughter was a 
dashed pretty girl. Yet Don Fernando 
had told him his daughter was unworthy 
and Brennan had laughed. Yes, Peter 
Brennan was a gentleman; he had known 
exactly the right thing to do. I envied 
him—that virile, handsome, easy-mannered 
man. 

I said, “‘ He is a gentleman.” 

“Yes. But my father hates me because 
I —— Undutiful because I would not be 
married as my sisters are. Unnatural. And 
now I have brought shame and sor- 
row ——”’ 

Maybe you've loved a woman. Maybe 
you've seen her broken by some blundering 
of yours, racked by the fine-nerved frailty 
that is her greatest strength, her power to 
feel, to suffer, to endure. Five months of 
it! Her face too white, too thin in the 
clear moonlight; her hair too heavy for her 
slender throat, her eyes black-shadowed 
and her voice dull with exhaustion. And 
yet I had no right to touch her hands—her 
slender hands that moved incessantly, tor- 
tured by nerves that trembled at the break- 
ing point. 

Maybe you'll understand the helpless 
rage that made my jawbones crack. 

I said, “I have to see your father.” 

“No! You shall not! I can endure no 
more. He is old and sick. He is mad, I tell 
you! Only go. This house has known 
enough of hate. For your mother, Howar’, 
for anyone you love ——” 

“For thee,” I said, “I cannot go. I have 
come far to learn the truth. Hear me! I do 
not hate your father. I did not hate your 
brother. Even when his sword had wounded 
me I had no wish —— It is true that I saw 
him afterward on the trail. I hid from him. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
After that—I was delirious. I do not know. 
Tell me, where was the—body found?” 

“Near Chunango; in the jungle—mud.” 

“Could the manner of his death be 
known?” 

“The skull,” she said faintly, ‘was shat- 
tered by two bullets.” 

Two bullets! Three empty shells in my 
gun, only one of which I could account for. 
One from three, leavestwo. . . . One 
bullet in the skull will drop a man instantly. 
He had been shot after he was down. 

Stupidly, groping for something else to 
speak of, I said, ‘This Hecht—the soldier 
of fortune—what does he here?” 

“He came to bring the ring, to tell my 
father where the—the bones ——- Oh, I 
can see them yet! Nothing of my brother 
but the ring—even the gold all black- 
ened. . . . God knows why Hecht stays 
on. All day he sits there in the patio, star- 
ing with those pale eyes. . Why do 
you stand there talking? For God’s sake, 
go! Only go, and never ——” 

Her hands fought me and her voice rose 
sharply toward hysteria. Andrea, running, 
thrust food into my hands, caught at her 
mistress, begging her to be quiet; whirled 
on me, her black eyes blazing hate. What 
could I do? I said I’d go. I saddled old 
Ben Murchison’s horse and rode, heartsick 
and helpless, mocked by the peace of moon- 
light on eternal hills. Self-centered and 


| afraid. Yes, even then I was concerned for 


my own skin. Going down the mountain 
side into the valley, suddenly my nerves 
jerked at the sound of hoofs below me on 
the trail. 

Somebody was coming up. I whirled my 
horse and rode back to a place where he 
could slide down into the bushes; got down, 
crouching, gun in hand, my eyes glued on 
that bit of trail against the sky. 

The sound of hoofs had stopped. Yet 
that other horseman had not turned back; 
in that still valley any clatter would have 
reached me. There was no sound at all. 
Only the moon, a dreaming loveliness; the 
stars, blue overhead, brightening and yel- 
lowing against the deeper night of the hori- 
zon; the night fog rolling out below you, 
muffling the world and cutting you off from 
men. Alone on a mountain side, waiting. 
Minute by minute. A calm voice 


| spoke behind me in the bushes. 


“That you, Buck? I been right worried 
about you. Who you layin’ for? Must think 


| he’sdeaf. Don’t never try to hide close toa 
| horse. You can hold your own breath, 


maybe, but you can’t hold his.” 


exVINI 


SCARED man is infinitely more dan-’ 


gerous than a brave one. If I could 


| have seen him instantly, I might have shot 
| him before I knew what I was doing. But 


his mild voice let down the tension of my 


| nerves. I had to laugh—shakily, I won’t 
| deny. 


“Uncle Ben! What are you doing here?”’ 
Huntin’ you.”” He came out of the 


| bushes, afoot, calmly dropping his own gun 


into its holster. You can hardly carry a gun 
in your hip pocket in the saddle; he wore his 
gun belt now, old-timer fashion, the holster 
slung at hand-level on his thigh and tied 
down with a thong around his leg. That’s 
practical. ‘I had a notion you’d head this 
way. You been to La Caoba? Find out 
anything?” 

“Plenty,” I said. “Let’s go!” 

“Go where? You can’t show up in Tolo- 


baya now. I hear Gabriel advertised you. 


plenty. They’re 30 scared of you now 
they’re liable to shoot on sight.” 

“How’s Gabriel? Hurt much?” 

“Got a headache, but likely that’s the 
licker. Must take a couple of gallons to 
get him drunk. Don’t be too hard on him; 
he feels pretty sheepish already.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I left him to look after the kid. She’ll 
be all right, I reckon. The federals showed 
up today. You ought to been there,” he 
said, grinning. “It was a turrible battle— 
on one side. The federals had a couple of 
field guns up on the hill, and they shelled 
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the town half an hour before they found 
out the rebels had done took to the woods. 
We had to climb up and take a chance on 
stoppin’ a cannon ball to flag ’em down. 
Well, le’s go get my horse, anyway. I mean 
the crow bait you left me in place of mine. 
What's that on your face? You look like 
you run into a door.” 

Briefly, trudging down the trail, I told 
him what had happened. 

“Huh?” he said. “Johnny Hecht at La 
Caoba? What’s he doin’ there?” 

“He’s the one that found Rufo’s body. 
Bones, I mean.” 

“He'll get ’em into a peck of trouble, 
harborin’ a rebel.” 

“Fat lot he cares,” I said bitterly. 
“With all the grief they’ve got already 
if he had the decency of a snake he’d know 
they don’t want anybody, no matter who 
he is.” 

“Weli,”’ said Uncle Ben, “ Johnny’s had 
a hard life, last fifteen or twenty years. 
Dog eat dog. A feller kind of forgets his 
company manners.” 

Making allowances. Maybe that was 
why Ben Murchison so seldom did a stupid 
thing; he always figured on the other fel- 
low's point of view. Maybe that was why 
he was so easy to talk to. He always under- 
stood a good deal more than you could put 
into words. 

We found his horse in the bushes, but in- 
stead of mounting he sat down on a ledge 
of rock and fumbled for a match. 

“Buck,” he said, “‘if it’s any of my busi- 
ness, is that the same young lady you had 
the trouble with the boy about?” 

eo 

“She have anything to do with you 
comin’ back here?” 

“Yes,” 

“Send for you?” 

“No,” 

“How do you feel about her now?” 

“Feel?” L said, and made a savage help- 
less gesture. 

“Put it this way: You been home since 
then. You had five months to think it 
over, and you've seen her again. It ain’t 
but twenty-five or thirty miles to the bor- 
der, and no telegraph north of Tolobaya. 
With any luck, you could make it. Would 
you be satisfied to get away?” 

“Go on,” I said. “What's on your 
mind?” 

“Two-three things. You say the boy 
was shot twice—in the head. That’s a na- 
tive trick. A white man’s got more sense. 
A white man shoots at a man’s middle, 
where he’s easier to hit. Next place, the 
way I get it, your right arm was out of com- 
mission at the time. You think you could 
hit a man twice in the head with just two 
shots—left-handed?”’ 

“Not unless it was close range—in a 
clinch.” 

“Yeah. And which arm did you hold 
him with while you was shootin’? The 
first shot would drop him. And you can’t 
make me believe you shot him while he was 
down. You ain’t that kind of a skunk. 
Next place, I’ve seen men dead a heap 
longer than five months, and I never saw a 
gold ring burn black. Not if it was good 
gold. And I judge it was, it if belonged to 
his grandpa. Rain and sun won't i 

“Sulphur will,” I said, remembering 
high-school laboratory days. ‘‘ And there's 
plenty of sulphur in these hills. Haven’t 
you smelled the gas around the pitch 
springs—around the oil wells too?” 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison. “Gas 
veins in the rock. But there ain’t none out 
there in the flats behind Chunango. That’s 
just river mud. And if he was close to 
Chunango all the time, why didn’t nobody 
notice the buzzards while they was huntin’ 
him? 

“Next place, how come Johnny Hecht to 
care whose bones they was? First time I 
ever heard of that little sucker gettin’ ex- 
cited about a dead man more or less. 
What I know about him, he’d just stuck 
the ring in his pocket and gone on.” 

“Maybe he used it to get Don Fernando 
to take him in.” 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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How a Canadian Guide’s story sold a roof 


to two American Manufacturers 


“a 


j . nine hours we prayed there,” con- 
cluded Ed, the guide. “1600 people—every 
soul in Iroquois Falls. 


“ 


. near half a day that forest fire 
roared outside like big rapids. Nothing left 
next day but black thes .... nothing 
but the power house* where we crowded. 
That was 10 years ago—July 29th, 1916,” 
* + + * * 


Ten days later the two fishermen left 
Fd and the woods—headed for the States. 
Two hours wait for a train in Iroquois Falls 

plenty of time to look over the power 
house of Ed’s story. 


They found a steel and concrete structure 
covered with a Barrett Specification Roof 
found that this roof 10 years after its ordeal 
by fire was still in perfect condition, had 
never cost one cent for repairs or maintenance. 


“Which,” said one of the fishermen, dryly, 
as they walked toward the station, “pretty 
much settles the kind of roof we’ll have on 
our new plant.” 

* + * + 


An exceptional test, yes! But mot excep- 


tional that the Barrett Specification Roof 


stood up under it. The fire-safe qualities of 
these roofs are acknowledged. As the build 
ing world knows they take the base rate of 
fire insurance. But this is not the quality 
that makes them stand out. 


For service records on file testify that 
many Barrett Roofs of this type, built 35, 
40 and more years ago, are still absolutely 
weather-tight--and not a cent spent on them 
for maintenance. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are guaran- 
teed by a Surety Bond against repair or 
maintenance expense for a full 20 years. 


You're interested? Then dictate a brief 
memo to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City. We'll give you the 
full story—-promptly. 


Of course, you might, for sound reasons, 
want a built-up roof constructed according 
to your own specification. 


Even so, don’t neglect this fact: the ex- 
perience of leading architects and builders 
over a period of more than 60 years has 
shown that it pays to construct a built-up 
roof of pitch and felt—both labeled Barrett. 


* The facts back of this story: In the summer of to16 a 
forest fire swept 650 square miles of Ontario forests. At Iro- 
quois Falls the population took refuge in the plant of the 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company 


reinforced ccucrete structure 


with a Barrett Specification Roof. Raging fire surrounded this 
building for 9 hours—the air full of fiving embers driven by a 
sixty mile wind. Building and roof were unharmed. The roof 


today is in perfect condition. 


SPECIFICATION 


ROOFS 
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This column 
is addressed — 






to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 








POR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. 







From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large tmild- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors have 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 



























In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners. . (The 
chances are it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found. 


Ask yourself these questions: 

“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re 
sponsible?” 

“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
necessary ?”” 

“Is there danger of unforeseen interrup 
tions caused by roof troubles?” 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe?”’ 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 vears of 
experience in the Stina roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 

Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 
square feet or more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 
Roof Examination Service, address a_ brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or 






. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York 
Please send me full information about your Roof F.xamina- 


tion Service. 1 am mailing this coupon with the understanding 
that there ie no charge or obligation involved 
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IN CANADA: The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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Parking 


Have you your car parked 
where there is no restric- 
tions as to the time it can 
stay there? If so, don’t 
move it, leave it there. You 
may never find another 
place. if you feel that you 
have to use your car, why, 
buy another one. Don’t 
move this one out of its 
parking place. There is 
thousands just waiting to 
get in. 

Policemen are doing 
nothing but marking cars. 
A policeman used to carry a 
stick or billy, now he carries 
a piece of chalk. 

There is more people look- 
ing for parking places than 
there is for jobs. You tive 
out, say fifteen blocks, from 
the main part of town, You 
drive down in the morning. 
After driving around look- 
ing for a place to park fora 
couple of hours, you finally 
find one, and walk by your 
own house on the way to 
town, 

Parking regulations are 
getting so strict you are only 
allowed “thirty minutes in 
front of your own home.” 
“People who own garages 
on their premises will be 
allowed to have their car 
spend two nights a week 
with them.”” Modern ads 
are reading nowadays, “Car 
for sale or trade, been parked 
three times. Will trade and 
give difference for ‘once 
parked car.’”” “Have brand 








Another “Bull” Durham 
géveromers by Will 
rs, Ziegfeld Follies 

ra and lead- 


screen star, 











new car, will trade for any 
car already parked.” 


“Bull” Durham is a boon 
to the unparked. It soothes 
the nerves, gives courage 
and confidence to face a 
parkless world. 


lise. Reps 


P. S, There will be an- 
other piece here in two weeks. 
Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Dur- 
ham proposition. More 
flavor — more enjoyment 
and a lot more money left 
in the bankroll at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 


(Continued from Page 94) 
“What for? He’s licked and he knows it. 


| He was licked the minute Uncle Sam de- 





cided to take a hand. All he’s got to wait 
for now is to get stood up against a wall. 
And he ain’t got no hankerin’ for that. 
I know him. 

“Why didn’t he keep hittin’ for the 
border? Yeah,” he said thoughtfully, 
“Johnny's the man we got to begin with. 
That is, if you want to play it out.” 

“Come on,” I said, “before he gets 
away!” 

He yawned, gazing off across the moonlit 
valley. 

“Set down, Buck. Take it easy. It’s a 
long time till daylight. We can’t go bulgin’ 
in there in the middle of the night; not the 
way things are. You got plenty of chances 
to get shot without that. I wish you felt 
like makin’ for the border. But ——-” 

No, there was nothing great about him— 
this shabby, garruious, matter-of-fact old 
man. Nothing romantic, either, in spite of 
the legends that have gathered on his 
name. No, it was something else; a simple 
thing, but hard to put a name to. He never 
got excited—call it that. Mild, easy-going. 
He could make anything seem common- 
place. He steadied you like solid ground 
under your feet, eased you with something 
of his own invulnerable calm. 

“I kind of hoped,” he said, ‘‘you’d find 
yourself a girl back home; one that remem- 
bered the same kind of things that you 
grew up with. But I don’t know, Buck 


| You been around these countries quite a 


| while. 


You know the difference between 
native and white folks well as I do; and if 
you feel like ——”’ 

“Uncle Ben,” I said, ‘“‘ Rita del Valle is 
no haif-Indian squaw. She's as white as I 
am. Whiter, for all I know. Her father was 
married in Spain, while he was in exile. 


| She knows her blood for generations. Lord 


knows what mine is—Scotch-Irish, Danish- 
Dutch ——”’ 


“Well,” he said dryly, ‘‘you’d pass for 


white, all right. You know your own mind 


and I ain’t tryin’ to talk you out of it. The 


| older I get, the less I think of this idea 


| about young fellers bein’ fools. 


Full of life, 


| always wishin’ for somethin’, goin’ after 
| somethin’, even if they don’t know what; 
| but old ones get gray-headed just tryin’ to 
| hold their own. 


| berin’. 


“That’s when a man gets old—when he 
quits reachin’ and just sets around remem- 
Like me. . . . I had a girl once 
back in Alabama. She wanted to come 


| down here with me—I was railroadin’ then. 


She had the nerve, but her papa talked her 


| out of it. It was all foolishness to him, this 
| wantin’ to see what the world was like out 
| yonder. 


“Well, say I was a fool. But I couldn’t 
help it. She said she’d wait for me, but 


| she—never. 


| careful feller; 





“* Married a real nice feller, she did. Good, 
he worked up to be the 
cashier in the bank. But I saw her three- 
four times after that, and I couldn't help 
thinkin’ ——— I don’t believe she —— Her 
old man ought to kept his mouth shut. No- 
body knows it all. Tell young folks what 
they’re liable to run into, yes. That’s fair. 
But when it comes to makin’ up their minds 
for them, you’re bitin’ off more than any 
man can chew. 

“Tell young folks to be careful, yes. But 
not too careful. No sense in bein’ scared to 


try, and thinkin’ all your life what if ——” 





The moon slid over the mountain rim, 


| behind ws. The valley purpled; bottom- 


less; the stars came close and friendly, and 
we talked. A man’s a groping creature 
when you come to think of it. Currents 
flow through him, threads in a pattern he 
can dimly see sometimes; yet he can name 
them only in terms of outward things. In- 
finity—that is the space behind the stars. 
Beauty and formless dreams, and nameless 
longing, and the wild aching call of minor 
harmonies—there are no words for those; 
but a man can hear the slow night wind go 
whispering. A man can see the greatness, 
the beauty, the danger of God’s tameless 
hills. 
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Of course I didn’t say this to Ben Mur- 
chison. Not exactly. I only tried to tell 
him what Rita del Valle meant to me. 
Remembering the night I heard her sing- 
ing in the patio alone, her voice the voice 
of something in her woman’s heart—greater 
than pain, more lovely than her hands, 
older than the age-old, vibrant mystery in 
her eyes. 

Groping for words, trying to tell him how 
that one short hour was burned into my 
memory. 

“IT was tired,” I said, “that night; too 
tired to think; so tired I hardly knew what 
I was doing. And yet I knew—better than 
I ever knew anything in all my life 
There was always something about her. 
Just feeling her somewhere near—could 
rest me.” 

“A certain woman—yeah,” said old Ben 
Murchison. 

“T'd been lost all day up yonder in the 
hills. Afoot —— 

“How come? 
there.” 

“That was the day I told you about—the 
day my horse fell into the canyon. And like 
a fool I tried to find a short cut over the 
hills. Tramping in circles -——”’ 

“Many a tenderfoot,”” said Uncle Ben, 
“*has scared himself to death that way. A 
man ain’t never lost till he loses his head. 
Next time you don’t know which way to 
go, sit down and take it easy till you get 
yourself together. Find water and then 
take your time.” 

And that was how I came to mention 
the lake of asphalt to him. Not because it 
was worth millions, but because it had 
given me water when my blood was thick 
with sun and weariness. 

“Huh?” said Ben Murchison. 
lake? How big?” 

“Eight hundred and twenty-six paces in 
circumference,” I said, and had to grin, 
remembering how I knew. But there was 
nothing funny in the memory of Don Fer- 
nando’s fear. “There’s irony for you,” I 
said. ‘They let him keep this land because 
it was considered worthless; but that lake 
is worth a million if it’s worth a cent. In 
those days nobody paid much attention to 
asphalt around here; there are several 
small springs of it in the valley. This was 
a long way back from civilization then. 
That suited him. All he wanted was to be 
left alone. He has lived in fear and trem- 
bling ever since the oil company opened up 
Chunango. He knows what'll happen if 
Zufiiga ever ——” 

“Reckon there’s two lakes like it in this 
country?” 

“There are not three like it,”” I said, “in 
the world! Trinidad is bigger. Bermudez 
isn’t a lake; it’s a swamp. If this lake 
wasn’t tucked away like it is You 
couldn’t ship the asphalt out by land. But 
a few miles of aerial tram would drop it into 
boats offshore. In these days any en- 
gineer ss 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison. “That’s 
what Johnny said. But he never told me 
it belonged to anybody. He said it was on 
gover’ment land, clear down the other end 
of the country. I reckon he was scared I 
might suspicion you was mixed up in it if 
he mentioned Del Valle.” 

And that’s when it dawned on me what 
Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune, had been 
fighting for. I had wondered—idly, you 
know; I wasn’t interested in Vizcayan 
politics. Neither was old Ben Murchison. 
He hadn’t even asked Johnny Hecht who 
was: behind him. 

“Long as I wouldn’t listen to a proposi- 
tion,” he said, “it wasn’t any of my busi- 
ness. And I don’t give a durn. Politics is 
one thing, and I promised to keep out of it. 
But the durned little runt lied to me. And 
they’re tryin’ to hang a murder on you. 
That’s personal. Yeah,” he said grimly, 
“Johnny’s the rman I want to see, if I have 
to chase him from here to Jericho. 

“Le’s get some sleep, Buck. Tomorrow’s 
another day.” 

He had waited for many tomorrows in 
his time. He settled himself calmly and 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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See the White before you 
buyatruck or bus. A 
White salesman will show 
it to you. AWhitesalesen- 
gineer will show you how 
to make it earn moremoney 
for you. There is a model 
for every transportation 
need. Truck chassis$2,150 
to $5,100; - + + Bus 
chassis, $4,250and $5,350 
£. o. b, Cleveland. Terms. 
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POWER for any purpose.... BRUTE 
STRENGTH where snow or sand or mud 
clutches at the wheels....SPEED when 
you want speed....That old extra 
punch when a hole or a hill seems to 
have you licked with your load.. 
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That’s a White. ... It’s any White—on 
any job.... All Whites are built that 
way. 24 hours a day is O.K. with Whites. 
They’ve got the stuff no other truck or 
bus has. 


For Whites there’s no job too big. 


THE WHITE COMPANY « - CLEVELAND 
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Style No. 3958, in the new “Nude” 
shade of tan calfskin. It is made 
with the famous pear-shaped heel 
that you find in Walk-Over stand- 
ard styles at $8.50, $10.00 and up. 
This style, the Bimbo, is one of 
the Walk-Over line of Koleej 
shoes, priced at $7. 


The biggest shoe style hit 


since Hiawatha’s moccasins 


EW from tip to heel, from 
shine to lining—this shoe is. 


Look it over. See the harness 
stitch in white whipcord. Look at 
the elbow pattern, the over-size 
balloon-style lace, and the broad 
flat toe of style. One smart thing 
about it that a picture cannot 
show is the color. It is “Nude” 
calfskin—and this new lighter- 
than-ever tan shade is made exclu- 
sively for Walk-Over. 

You know that Walk-Over 
makes conservative shoesfor men, 
shoes as aristocratic in style as any 
gentleman’s shoe at any price. 


What you Younger Men should 
know is that Walk-Over also 
makes the newest, smartest, fastest 
styled Younger Men’s shoes sold, 
in the Walk-Over Koleej line of 
$7 shoes. 

Here is the biggest shoe style 
hit since Hiawatha’s moccasins. 
You find it at any Walk-Over 
merchant’s—and only at a Walk- 
Overmerchant’s. Askfor BIMBO, 
style No. 3958, and be sure that 
this trade-mark eae is on the 
shoe you buy. Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Campello, Brockton, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


) Walk-Over Shoes © 


for men and women 


u at 
(| CT) The diagram at the extreme left shows, in black, the space 
, / left by ordinary shoe heels. No wonder shoes gape. See, at 


@ 1904, G. BK. Co. 


the right, how the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel fits. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

went to sleep; but I had never learned the 
trick of saving energy. . . . Poor Don 
Fernando, who had known the use of quiet 
days, but had the misfortune to own a bit 
of earth that was worth millions. Politi- 
cally helpless, subject to exile on any ex- 
cuse—and politicians could always find 
excuses. . + Who was behind Johnny 
Hecht? He was no trader, only a fighting 
man. . . . Disjointed thoughts and 
flitting memories merged into hectic dreams. 
Sudden sunlight woke me; but Ben Mur- 
chison snored gently on. 

Why does the world seem sweet and 
innocent when a day is young? The sky 
was cool. The inland peaks were flushed 
with lovely tints. The melting mist un- 
veiled the fresh dark green of the low- 
swinging valley, the tiny roofs of Tolobaya 
like a doll village clinging to the mountain 
side, the thin gray ribbon of the trail below 
it, curling and twisting down; and some- 
thing moving there. 

You couldn’t see it move exactly, but 
while you watched, it disappeared and 
showed again lower down. Too tiny to be 
sinister—a bit of blue, and now and then 
a tiny twinkle in the sun. 

“Cavalry,” said Ben Murchison. “Well, 
Buck, le’s go!” 

He had to make two efforts to throw the 
saddle on his horse’s back. I had to look 
away, seeing how his crippled left arm 
would hamper him forever; but I knew 
better than to offer any help. 

The cavalry had disappeared into the 
green. At this point the valley is not more 
than ten miles wide, but to the north it 
spreads and flattens into a bowl of fovest 
rimmed by the upland mesa. Along this 
rim, as we climbed into the nick of the 
seaward hills, a plume of dust lifted against 
the sky. 

XXIX ; 

HE shoulder of the mountain hid it 

from us. At the old stone aqueduct I 
washed the dried blood off my face, drank 
and gave Uncle Ben water in his hat. He 
rode in silence, gloomy as any elderly man 
is apt to be in early morning, but unhur- 
ried, his mild old face showing no sign of 
strain. You would have thought he was on 
some casual journey, his destination some- 
where far off. And like any casual traveler, 
he rode up to the gates of La Caoba, lifting 
a hand in greeting to the porlero who 
squatted there. 

“Good morning, friend. 
coffee here?” 

And the portero, rising, took off his hat to 
this courteous, mild-eyed old stranger— 
odd how often the world looks back at you 
with the same face you show it, answers 
with the same voice in which you speak— 
saying, “Good morning, Excellencies. But 
surely! Travelers are always welcome 
here,” 

That’s custom. Never was any peaceful 
stranger turned hungry from those gates. 
He'd never seen Ben Murchison, and it had 
been five months since I had entered by 
this way; he didn’t recognize me, Likely it 
didn’t occur to him that a man who had 
escaped from the corral at midnight would 
ride up to the front gates in the morning. 
Because we were white men, he directed us 
to the master’s house, saying, ‘“‘ The master 
is ill, but the household will attend you.” 

And so I came again into that house 
where I was hated. In the dim entryway I 
kept my face averted and my hat pulled 
down while the porter unlocked the iron- 
barred inner door. But it was Ben Mur- 
chison he looked at, spoke to. 

‘Please have seats, sefiores. The master 
has not risen. I go to tell him you are here. 
Have you had coffee?” 

He led us to the dining room. Here was 
the hospitable table I remembered, the 
very chair I used to sit in. Outside the low 
cool sun threw pleasant shadows of old 
arches into the stone-floored colonnade, 
Yonder I used to sit, evenings, hearing a 
wise old man spin out long peaceful 
thoughts in words; Rufo beside me, wrig- 
gling with impatience, eager with young 
curiosity about the world; the stout and 


Can we get 
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motherly Dofia Constanza; Rita, a dim 
vital presence; Dofia Trini, a proud, cold, 
bitter lady. The house was silent 
now. Only hushed noises from the kitchen, 
the empty meaningless babble of the foun- 
tain in the patio. Grief lay heavy here. 

A woman servant came in, silent and per- 
functory, bringing coffee; the way to the 
kitchen was behind me, and when she came 
to my side I bent my head as if in thanks. 
Well, I was grateful. A heavy heart is none 
the better for an empty stomach. Coffee 
was good. 

The sound of boot heels echoed in the 
corridor, sudden and loud. Ben Murchison 
shifted in his chair. The boyish figure of 
Johnny Hecht swung through the door 
Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune, making 
himself quite at home. He was inside be- 
fore he saw that we were there. Naturally, 
he was startled; and when Johnny Hecht 
was startled he acted first and investigated 
afterward. That’s prudent when you’ve 
collected eleven bullet holes and are super- 
stitious about the twelfth. 

His hands clutched at his guns; but 
Uncle Ben was speaking. 

“Steady, Johnny! Don’t start nothin’ 
you can’t finish. Set down. I want to talk 
to you.” 

Uncle Ben’s own gun already rested 
calmly on his knee. They knew each other, 
thosetwo. Johnny Hecht grinned, shrugged 
his shoulders and sat down. He didn’t need 
to be told to keep his hands on the table. 

“Well, general, this is quite a pleasure.”’ 

“Maybe,” said Ben Murchison, and sat 
and looked at him. 

You never would have spotted them for 
fighting men. This under-sized, pale- 
haired, pale-eyed, boyish-looking fellow, 
his oddly long fingers fidgeting a little; and 
this old man in decent, shabby black, like a 
worn-out storekeeper or something, his 
blue gaze thoughtful, giving no hint of the 
threat that rested on his knee. 

“Where's that girl with the coffee?”’ de- 
manded the little man, unable to keep 
still; and that showed you the difference 
between them. 

“Never mind just now,” said Uncle 
Ben. ‘‘ Maybe you won’t need any.’’ 

“What's on your mind?” 

“Two-three things,” said Uncle Ben. 
“How come you told me that asphalt was 
on gover’ment land?” 

The little man’s pale lashes made his 
eyes look lidless. They flicked involun- 
tarily at me before he answered. 

“What's the difference?”’ 

“That’s what I want to know. I never 
asked you to come to me with a proposi- 
tion; but next time you do it, you tell me 
the truth. I don’t trust no man that don’t 
trust me.” His mild old eyes were rather 
grieved than angry; but his voice hard- 
ened as he snapped out a question: ‘‘ What’s 
Buck got to do with it?” 

“Huh?” inquired Johnny Hecht, and 
grinned—unflatteringly. ‘Our friend? Not 
a thing, general. If that’s what’s sticking 
in your craw —not a thing in the world. He 
can go take a running jump for all of me.”’ 

“Then how come you all of a sudden to 
find the man they say he killed—just before 
he showed up here again?” 

“Put it this way,” said Johnny Hecht 
humorously: “‘How come he showed up 
here right after I found the man he killed?” 

And that was the truth. These happen- 
ings were not a series of coincidences; only 
one. I know it now. The one uncalculated 
factor was the chance that brought me 
back. Call it chance—the way men grope 
and turn and cross each other, spinning out 
memories very different from their dreams. 

You could tell he spoke the truth. 
Johnny Hecht had no conscience to speak 
of, but he had nerves; and a man who 
speaks the truth is relieved of any strain on 
his ingenuity. It seemed to satisfy Ben 
Murchison. He spoke in a more friendly 
tone, 

“Just where did you find these bones, 
anyway?” 

“Not half a mile from Chunango.” 

“How far off the trail?” 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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the Habits of Successful People 


at the part this new idea in atet plays 


O be up and going every hour of the 
day is an exactment of modern life 
that everyone is called upon to meet. 


That exactment calls, above all things, 
for habits of right eating. You must have 
food that tempts the appetite. For that is 
essential to digestion. 


You must have food that supplies 
needed elements for correct nutrition. For 
that’s essential to good health. All food 
you eat must supply energy without im- 
posing on your digestion. For poor digestion 
means poor thinking. 


Hence this unique food 


For these reasons, millions have turned 
to Quaker Puffed Wheat . . . wheat made 


enticing and delightful. Think of crisp toast. And 
you'll have an idea of its delights. Taste rich nut- 
meats. And you'll have an idea of its flavor. It 
digests easily. For it is steam puffed under tremen- 
dous pressure to break down every food cell. 


It is a bran-containing food. Serve with milk, and 


vitamines are supplied. 


AND ... it’s so delightfully alluring, 
so different from ordinary dishes, that it 
tastes good when nothing else does. 


It is food that’s “good for you,” that you 
eat because you love it .. . the sort of food 
modern diet calls for above all things. 
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Study 











You'll be amazed 


You no longer eat foods you don’t like simply 





because they're “good for you,” but foods that 






you love, which happily are good for you, too 
























Serve in many ways 





Serve with milk or cream, or half and half. 
Try as a luncheon change for clearer thinking 
afternoons. As a bed-time snack that leaves 
nights free for restful sleep. Serve, too, with fresh 
or cooked fruits, or with cream and fruit juices. 
There are many delightful ways. 
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( /uis quick, easy, sure, modern method of 


fastening is saving time and trouble on 
everything from bathing suits to arctics. 


It makes old-fashioned hooks and eyes, snaps 
and laces as out-of-date as bustles and buggies. 


This is the fastener used on Goodrich “Zipper 
Boots”, “Locktite” Tobacco Pouches, “Zipp-O’- 
Grips”, “Daisy” Hat Bags, “Jiffy Suits” and a 
host of other articles in everyday use. 


The HOOKLESS FASTENER is universally 
appreciated. It always works—it is durable, 
flexible and absolutely rustless. It means 


No buttons to come off! 
No buttonholes to tear out! 


No hooks and eyes to loosen, bend or 
break ! 


No snaps to jam or pull off! 


You can identify the genuine HOOKLESS oe 
FASTENER by its trim, snug-fitting appearance. | GOLF PAGS 


: RACKET COVERS 
Insist that the fastener on any article you buy 


has the distinctive HOOKLESS trademark on 
the pull. 


"Usie 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY a Starner 
Meadville, Pennsylvania ‘ ve ] - 


The HOOKLESS trademart 
protects you against inferior imitations 
and substitutes. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
“ About a hundred yards.” 
“Any springs close to it, or runnin’ 

water?” 

“No. Why?” 

“What was you doin’ there?” 

“Getting off the trail. The doughboys 
made it pretty hot to travel on; they cut 
us off with a searchlight from the gunboat.” 

“How could you see anything in the 
jungle at night?” 

“Couldn’t. Hid out and did our travel- 
ing next day.” 

“That when you found the bones?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How'd you know who it was?” 

“‘Had a ring with the Del Valle coat of 
arms.” 

“Who told you it was?” 

. “Huh?” 

“Did you ever see a Del Valle coat of 
arms before?”’ 

“Oh,” said Johnny Hecht, “some of my 
men knew it.”’ 

“Must have been pretty black by this 
time,”’ said Uncle Ben innocently. 

“Yeah,” said Johnny Hecht. “Pretty 
hard to make out.” 

“Then you came and told Del Valle?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What for?” 

“That,” said Johnny Hecht reasonably, 
“‘is my business. Nothing to do with you or 
your young friend. The first I knew he 
was in the country was when the old man 
tried to blow his head off yesterday morn- 
ing. That’s his hard luck,” said Johnny 
Hecht, “not mine. He’s got his nerve to 
walk in here and ask for it again.” 

“ By the way, Johnny,” said Ben Murchi- 
son, “I forgot to tell you. You better 
make tracks. We saw cavalry headin’ this 
way.” 

“Huh?” said the little man sharply. 
““When?’”’ 

He was disturbed. Oddly, this seemed to 
disappoint Ben Murchison. 

“This mornin’. Saw ’em ridin’ down 
from Tolobaya.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny Hecht, relaxing, 
“they’ll be on their way to relieve the 
doughboys at Chunango. Thanks for 
your-——— Ah!” 

Don Fernando, moving wearily, ap- 
peared in the door. Coming out of the 
sunlight, he didn’t see us clearly; very 
likely he didn’t even try. He bowed and 
said, “‘ Your pardon, gentlemen, that I have 
been so slow in giving you welcome. I am 
not well. It is a sad house that you honor 
with your presence.” 

We had risen. Johnny Hecht grinned 
flippantly. 

“T present my friend,” he said, ‘‘the 
great General Benjamin Murchison. The 
other gentleman you know. He was our 
guest yesterday.” 

Then Don Fernando saw me. I guess 
that’s why he didn’t catch Uncle Ben’s 
name. His thin hands twisted and his 
somber eyes seemed slowly to recede, star- 
ing at me. I doubt if he noticed Ben Mur- 
chison at all until he spoke—this steady, 
easy-going, gentle-voiced old man. 

“‘Sefior del Valle,” he said gravely, “we 
intrude, but not without necessity. This 
young man did not kill your son.” 

Quietly, positively, as if it were a proved 
fact; as if he had all kinds of evidence be- 
hind it; so firmly that the bare assertion 
carried weight. 

Don Fernando cried, “How do you 
know?” 

“T will tell you,’’ said Ben Murchison, 
“presently. Let the mesera bring your 
coffee; afterward we will talk.” 

“T have had my coffee. Speak!”’ 

“T have not finished mine,”’ said Uncle 
Ben. “Have I your permission? I am 
older than you and feel the need.” 

Habit is strong. In all his life Fernando 
de] Valle had not failed in courtesy to a 
stranger in his house, and to a Latin of his 
class all hurry is ill-bred. Ben Murchison 
knew this and figured on it—-I can see it 
now; but at the time I was dazed to find 
myself sitting down at the invitation of the 
man who had tried to blow my head off. 
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older than you. I recall you now; you are 
the young Fernando whom your Cousin 
Luis used to call £] Sabio—the student, the 
philosopher.” 

Don Fernando stared at him. ‘You 
knew Luis? Your name is ——” 

“T am Benjamin Murchison, your serv- 
ant.” He grinned. ‘Do you remember 
the day of outing at the painted cliff out- 
side the capital? I remember how Luis 
laughed at you because you sat apart and 
read. He could not understand a man who 
could prefer his books to lovely ladies. A 
gallant youth, Luis.” 

“You—you are Morchison—the soldier 
of fortune? He who ——” 

‘“‘____ served your cousin while he lived. 
Yes.” 

“And abandoned him to the firing 
squad!” 

“No,” said Ben Murchison. ‘You 
should remember, Fernando. I saw you 
fight that day until we knew that he was 
dead. That was the end.” 

“That was the beginning! You forget 
that there were others of us who were left 
to die—and others not so happy! Even my 
sister wieiiamane? 

“T have heard,” said Uncle Ben; and 
gravely, with a forefinger on which the 
faded freckles stood like symbols of his 
faded years, he made the reverent gesture 
of the cross. 

He had no fixed religion so far as I ever 
knew, but some faith he must have had; 
plainer than words his eyes said ‘‘ Now she 
has peace.” 

Queerly uncertain, Don Fernando was. 
Staring at him, trying, I guess, to fit this 


gentle, unassuming old fellow into the pic- | 
ture he’d been thirty years building in his | 


mind—the picture of a bold, ambitious, 
swashbuckling adventurer. 

Gently, Ben Murchison said, “‘ How well 
I remember her as a girl! And yet I knew 
her very slightly. One night while we were 
besieging the capital we slipped into the 
city, Luis and I, to learn the disposition of 
the federal forces. But Luis ——” 

He grinned, the look of reminiscence 
coming on him. 

“A brave lover, Luis. When we had got 
into the city he led me by a long way into 
a street called Corones ——-” 

“Colones,”’ corrected Den Fernando. 

‘**____ and left me abandoned on a corner 
while he made his adorations a long time 
under your sister’s baleony. And when I 
scolded him he laughed and said he was 
not such a blockhead as to volunteer for 
such dangerous service without a reason. 





“Yes,” said Ben Murchison, “I am | 
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Then he presented me to your sister and I | 


knew how good his reason was. And I re- 
member ———”’ 


Presently Don Fernando said, “And do | 


you remember ———”’ 


That’s one of the crossroads in the trail 


I see now, looking back—a place where the 
pattern merges into the memories of other 
men; a glimpse down the ways these two 
old men had come. Old, I mean, to me; 
not to each other. Their minds had slipped 
back thirty years, and one was a youth who 


loved his books and one was more mature, | 


a foreigner whose name had lately flamed 
into renown. It was curious to see Don 
Fernando render the deference of youth to 
maturity. 

They talked; and the portero came run- 
ning from the patio. 

“Master! The cavalry! The soldiers!” 

They were already dismounting with 
jangling spurs and clanking sabers before 
the house, their lathered horses showing 
how fast they had come to get here be- 
fore-——— But how could I have known? 

While things are happening, a man can 
see only with his own eyes. I saw a lieuten- 
ant of cavalry come striding in; but it was 
only a squad he led; the main body we had 
seen was not with him. 

Dofia Constanza appeared from some- 
where; she stopped short, crying out my 
name, flapping her dimpled hands in vague 
distress—for all the world like a motherly, 
frightened hen; 
funny about it at the time. 


but there was nothing | 





Do you see 
what the camera sees? 





It is difficult to deceive the “eye” of the camera. It reg- 
isters accurately whatever comes within its range. Here 
is an unretouched photograph taken from a motor-car. 


Look at the above picture closely. Note the wobbly 
lamp-post. See that fantastic building through the door 
of the automobile—its misshapen pillars, its grotesque 
windows, its walls bulging as if about to fall. 

Now, look ahead of the wheel! What do you see? The 
east wing of the same building in all its classic beauty 
as it really is. You see it through the Plate Glass wind- 
shield; the west wing, through the sheet glass window in 
the car door. ‘ 

The strange distortions caught by the camera are pre 
sented to your own eyes when you look through sheet 
glass. Do you not believe that glass which so tricks the 
vision is a hazardous thing in a motor-car? 

Insist upon having nothing but polished Plate Glass on 
the car you buy. This glass is flawlessly clear. No waves, 
no irregularities of any kind. Polished Plate Glass attains 
perfect transparency —yet is tougher than sheet glass, and 
therefore more resistant to breakage. Its brilliancy lends 
beauty too, and distinction, to your car. Insist upon it 
for glazing when replacing broken panes. Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The lieutenant said loudly, “You are 
under arrest!” 

I had no time to be arrested then; for 
Rita del Valle came flying across the patio, 
her gray eyes lit with amber fires, her hair 
loose on her shoulders, a sable, shining 
glory in the sun. I caught her hands and 
said, “Rita, remember! While I live I 
love you.” 

Violent hands clutched me from behind. 
Not on the shoulder, where you'd expect 
the hand of the law to fall, but about the 
waist, catching me off balance so that I 
whirled and atumbled full into the arms of 
the charging lieutenant. And while he 
reeled, a gun exploded at my elbow and 
he fell. 

Johnny Hecht, dodging from pillar to 
pillar and firing as he ran, gained the rear 
passage toward the horse corral. The air 
was full of detonations now. A soldier 
elutched his stomach and pitched down 
into a flower bed. Others ducked down be- 
hind the fountain. A bullet whacked the 
wail beside the front entryway; another 
clanged on the iron grating and went whin- 
ing out past the sweating, patient horses. 

Then quiet fell, bewildering. The soldier 
in the flower bed, struggling up on one el- 
bow, said plaintively, “I am hit,” and fell 
back on his face into the dirt. His com- 
rades edged cut cautiously from behind the 
fountain. Nothing happened. They ran 
toward the rear paseage and disappeared. 

Uncie Ben asked me, “Can he get out 
through the corral?” 

Still dazed, I said mechanically, “I did.” 

“Well, Johnny can get through a heap 
smalier hole than you can.” 

The soldiers came running back, dashed 
out through the entryway, mounted and 
dashed round the house toward the corral. 
Johnny Hecht had got away. 

Se we locked after the men who had 
been hit. The lieutenant was quite dead. 
The man in the flower bed wasn’t, but he 
was 50 near it that we were afraid we'd kili 
him if we picked him up; we did what we 
could for him where he ley. Another, near 
the rear passage, had a bullet through the 
hip; we carried him to a bed mechani- 
cally. There was still a sense of unreality 
about it. 

“Buck,” said Ben Murchison, “there's 
some eshenanigan about this. Johnny 
wasn't expectin’ to be arrested.” 

But I didn’t even wonder what he meant. 
I toid him “I was.” 

He grinned and said, “ Yeah; I noticed.” 

There was a commotion at the front 
gates, but it was not the cavalry returning. 
Unele Ben, looking out through the grating 
of the cancel, called to me, “Buck, this 
ain’t your lucky day after all. Those boys 
didn’t know you by sight; but here’s one 
that does.” Then he said, “Keep your 
shirt on, but make sure your gun's loose. 
These fellers ain't after no picnic. The 
portero is down.” 

He meant the man who kept the outer 
gates. Maybe he'd tried to stop those 
horsemen who came crowding in; nobody 
saw him then; they found him afterward 
with a fractured skull. I guess Ramon 
Zufiiga did that; it seems to have been a 
apecialty of his—-that trick of jerking a 
man against the saddle horn and whacking 
his head with his revolver, the way he'd 
done with Henry Dowling in the plaza at 
Tolobaya. He'd used the barrel on Dow- 
ling; this time he must have used the 
butt—the way that gateman’s head was 
cracked. 

It was Ramon Zufiiga whom Uncie Ben 
had recognized. I didn’t; not at once; it 
had been five months since I had seen him. 
My eye didn’t single him out from the 
other men who rode before a carriage, a 
gloasy carriage such as you'd expect in city 
streets. There was only one man who used 
a carriage on thoee steep rough trails. He 
had to. That was the grim old paralytic 
Zufliga, boss of Vizcaya, the Galician father 
of Ramon. 

But the man who got out of it, threaded 
his way among the shifting horses, entered 
the zagudn and came to the inner door was 
Peter Brernan of Chunango. 
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He took off his white pith helmet, a hand- 
some, virile figure with his clean skin and 
short well-clipped mustache, and opened 
his mouth to speak to Don Fernando. He 
left it open, staring at me as if he saw a 
ghost—with his brown eye. Nowadays, 
thinking of Peter Brennan, I make a very 
definite distinction. His other eye, you 
may recall, was blue. 


xxx 

benny he said “Oh!” in that crisp Brit- 

ish drawl of his, making two syllables of 

it, and his blue eye twinkled in a smile at 

his own expense. “ Hel-lo, Pressley! Fancy 
your bobbing up! How are you?” 

Swiftly but not hastily he bowed to Dofia 
Constanza, kissed Rita’s hand—grace- 
fully; it didn’t seem at all effusive—nodded 
to Ben Murchison and shook hands with 
Don Fernando, saying, ‘I must talk with 
you quickly. If the ladies will permit us?”’ 
and took Don Fernando’s arm and dis- 
appeared with him while I was still waiting 
to tell him how I was. Yes, quite a fellow, 
Brennan. He had poise. 

And behind him, for the first time in 
thirty years a Zufiiga walked, insolent and 
unhindered, into the house of a Del Valle. 

The perter knew him right enough. All 
Vizcaya knew the figure of Ramon Zufiiga— 
tall for a Latin, his width of shoulder and 
slenderness of hip admirably set off by the 
short jacket and tight trousers of a horse- 
man; he had the lithe grace of a bullfighter 
and the arrogance of a hawk. Oh, the por- 
ter knew who he was; but the peon does 
not live who dares to shut a door in a rich 
man’s face without orders from his master. 

Don Fernando had seen him coming; 
why had he let himself be led away like 
that? Afterward I knew. He was tired and 
sick, worn out with grief and hate; he 
didn’t know what to do; he let Brennan 
guide him like a bewildered child. He 
trusted Brennan. 

But not far enough. 

Ben Murchison said mildly, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Sefior Zufiiga.”’ 

Zufiiga paid no attention to him—staring 
at me; his arrogant eyes narrowed and 
glowed. To this day I’m not sure he knew 
who Uncle Ben was. Nodoubt he’d seen him 
puttering around Tolobaya—this shabby, 
mild-eyed, unspectacular old man—and 
never once connected him with the bold, 
swashbuckling General Murchison of popu- 
lar legend. He d to think me the 
more formidable of the two. Certainiy I 
was the taller, younger, stronger; I was the 
one who had assaulted him—him, Ramon 
Zufiiga— pulled him off his horse and thrown 
him in the dirty plaza and stamped on his 
hand and disarmed him. He remembered 
that. Staring at me with those hot hawk- 
like eyes of his, he rubbed his right hand 
with his left as if he still could feel my 
hobnails. 

He said softly, ‘‘So we meet again!” 

Now, looking back, I can think of any 
number of cool retorts I might have made. 
But I wasn’t cool; that’s the plain un- 
romantic truth. I was hot and scared. 

Ben Murchison murmured, “Keep your 
shirt on, Buck!" 

Other men crowded in, two of them with 
their hands locked to make a chair; you've 
seen children do it; and the man they 
carried couldn't have weighed much more 
than a child. Shriveled so that his head 
seemed inhumanly large—he seemed all 
face, if you know what I mean. One man 
could easily have carried him. But Teéfilo 
Zufiiga clung to the shreds of dignity with 
a determination that would have been piti- 
ful in another man. He hated being car- 
ried. The instant he came through the door 
his yellow eyes rolled past Rita and her 
mother to the chairs beyond them, and 
he shouted, “Out of my way, female 
dogs!” His voice startled you—loud, with 
the hoarse masculine reverberance of the 
Basque or the Galician; very strange to 
hear out of that wasted frame. 

Rita del Valle and her mother stood as 
if stunned. Men moved to enforce the or- 
der. Dofia Constanza shrank aside, but 
Rita turned on her heel and went away— 
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unable to tolerate or prevent the thing 
that happened. 

The cripple bawled, “Come back here!” 
She went on as if she had heard nothing. 
He yelled, “ Bring her!” 

“One moment,” I begged, and hurried 
after her. “Rita, por Dios! We are too few 
to fight them. Give them no excuse to put 
their hands on you. I could not en- 
dure pts sie 

And I remember yet the white-faced look 
she gave me—proud, helpless and eshamed. 
Her brother dead, her father broken—and 
I, who claimed I loved her, was too prac- 
tical to fight. 

But she went back. It has the fantastic 
quality of a nightmare in my memory, that 
scene. Sweet sunlight slanting into the 
patio, where a dead man and a dying 
sprawled among the flowers, the fountain 
murmuring with the soft monotony of 
peaceful days; these professional assassins 
of Zufiiga’s watching, grinning; and that 
senile crippled thing enthroned in Don 
Fernando’s favorite chair, the gracious 
sweep of its high woven back framing his 
waxen face—yellow, half dead, a face on 
which the flesh seemed horribly to have 
melted and run down. Only one side of it 
could move. Only the eyes seemed alive, 
jaundiced and poisonous with infirmity and 
eighty years of hate. His utter helpless- 
ness made him more terrible. He could 
command any violence, yet he was safe 
from violence himself. 

His eyes looked Rita up and down, pro- 
faned her. Suddenly, rolling his eyes from 
her to me and back again, he whickered— 
like a spiteful, senile stallion. 

“So this is your Yankee lover, eh, 
Vizeaina?” 

Sneering; he didn’t mean merely Viz- 
cayan; the Del Valles are of Biscay, in 
Spain, from which Vizcaya takes its 
name~—that proud highland province that 
always has looked down upon Galicia. 
That was how far the roots of hate went 
back. The Zufiigas were Galician in a 
country where the word “Galician” is an 
epithet. 

“Congratulations, meester! 
you do it?” 

Stiff-lipped, trying to keep my shirt on, I 
echoed, Do?” 

“When I was young I could tame women 
too; but I never found their fathers so 
complacent. This Don del Valle sa 

That was an insult too; the title “don” 
is used with given names; to use it with a 
surname alone is to imply that a man was 
born nameless. 

“ this Vizeaino who is too good to 
speak the name of a Galician! Is it not 
true, meester? You have not heard him 
speak the name of Zufiiga? Yet every day 
and every night he knows the gallego is his 
master! Eh, meester? Is it not true?” 

I kept my shirt on and my mouth shut. 
Where was Uncle Ben? 

“You are clever, meester; you seem to 
have daddled him properly. You enjoyed 
his hospitality and his daughter ———”’ 

That was when my shirt began to slip. 

‘*___. killed the only son he ever had the 
virility to beget ———”’ 

“Sefior Zufiiga,” I said hoarsely, “I 
make allowances for your age and your 
infirmity. But you ——”’ 

“«_. yet here I find you as his guest 
again! I confess I do not understand aris- 
tocrats; I am a mere gallego; does the Don 
del Valle-———-” 

The Latin mind, when it turns foul, be- 
gins where the Saxon mind leaves off. 
Maybe I tried to shut him up by force; I 
don’t know; all I remember is the way 
Rita cried out at the thing he said, and a 
red storm of violence out of which I thudded 
backward against a pillar. Hands held me, 
faces grinned at me. But they didn’t try to 
kill me, didn’t even hurt me much; I won- 
dered why. 

Where was Ben Murchison? 

Dofia Constanza batted with futile dim- 
pled hands at a man who held Rita; he 
grinned and tramped humorously on her 
slippered instep. Dofia Constanza col- 
lapsed, clutching her foot and crying. They 


How do 
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laughed. Well, maybe it was funny —from 
their point of view. 

The face in the chair was grinning, gro- 
tesque and terrible. 

“Does he seem strong, my boys? Good! 
Meester, they tell me you unhorsed my son 
Ramon. Of course it was a chenza, a mere 
fluke. Yet you may well be proud. You 
are the only man who ever has unhorsed 
him. He is muy hombre, very much a 
man—my son Ramon. Eh, meester? Is it 
not true? With all your beef you are not 
taller. Your limbs are thicker, but that is 
your clumsy Saxon bone. His bones are 
steel-—the bone and sinew of a gentleman!” 

Afterward I understood it. Their word 
for gentleman is caballero, horseman; to 
unhorse a man is to humiliate him, humble 
him. But there was more to it than that. 
With all his wealth and power, Tedfilo 
Zufiiga could never make his world forget 
his humble birth. The poorest aristocrat 
could call him the gallego and smile behind 
his back. The invisible, unbreakable bar- 
rier of caste—to us it hardly seems a thing 
to fret about; for him it turned all his suc- 
cess to gall. Now, looking back, I firmly 
believe he hated every living soul—but 
one; his son Ramon, strong, handsome, 
arrogant, in whom he saw his ideals of a 
gentleman fulfilled. 

“He shall prove to me that you took him 
unaware. I have blamed him; now he 
shall prove to me that he is your better!” 

On that point he was crazy; there’s no 
doubt about it. And like a dutiful son, 
Ramon stepped up and slapped me across 
the face. 

“So much a gentieman,” I wheezed, 
“that he has courage to strike a man whose 
arms are held!” 

“You will fight? You challenge him?” 

Fantastic, eh? For the moment they 
forgot the practical errand on which they 
came. There was a stir of pleasurable an- 
ticipation. Eh, well! Better one man than 
a dozen. Better anything than helpless- 
ness. Past a certain point, there’s no use 
being scared. 

“Ts there one here who will act as your 
second?” 

I looked for Ben Murchison and said 
“No.” Dimly I hoped Uncle Ben had got 
away. 

“Then Ramon shall have none. How will 
yon fight him, son?” 

Ramon cut his glowing eyes at his father 
as if they shared some hidden joke. ‘He 
fought the young Del Valle with rapiers.”’ 

I said, “1 would prefer pistols.” 

“No doubt. But my father does not wish 
you killed too quickly. Let us see how 
much blood your Saxon beef contains.” 
He turned, smiling, to pat Rita’s frozen 
cheek and ask her, “Is there a sala de 
armas in this pigsty, pretty one?” 

“And a place to bury peasants,” said 
Rita del Valle. 

They took up the cripple’s chair. Peter 
Brennan came out of the room where he 
had disappeared with Don Fernando. Rita 
cried out to him, “‘ Where is my father?” 

“A sudden indisposition. He is lying 
down.” Brennan looked at me and asked 
in English, “‘What’s up?” 

“I seem to be hooked for a duel. Have 
you seen the general?” 

“No.” 

“Will you act as my second?” 

“Sorry,” said Brennan with a regretful 
smile. 

Rita, looking from me to him, needed no 
English to guess what I asked. She cried, 
“You are a man of his own race, and you 
refuse?” 

But she did Brennan an injustice. He 
was not a coward; he was merely practical. 
He had been under a great strain these 
past few months. His clean pink skin 
showed haggard worried lines, but his 
composure was unshaken. A resourceful 
fellow, Brennan. He had many strings to 
his bow, and one after another he had tried 
them all. Now, steadily, he twanged the 
last one that remained to him. 

He walked out. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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permanent wiring 


into your walls 


 & IS a simple enough matter today to transform any house into 
a home where light and service are ready at a touch. But to 
get the best and most economical job, you must know what you 
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The G-E Wiring System 
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\ is a system of housewir- are buying. ~ 
i ing embodying adequate : : 
outlets, conveniently con- There is no need to order blindly. You can make sure of enough 


trolled, and using G-E 
materials throughout. 


lights and outlets—you can have them just where you want them 
—and you can know that every piece of wiring material hidden 


casts 


— - 


Merchandise Department rem , ; : A : er gis 
‘ Chisel Bib Consens inside your walls is of lifetime quality. Just specify a“G-E Wiring 
4 Bridgeport, Conn. System.” 








General Electric engineers have worked out this wiring system 
with the help of leading architects. It consists of materials all 
guaranteed by General Electric, and it means that once the wiring 
is in and the walls sealed up, the work is done to stay. It is 
complete. And lasting. And any reliable contractor can install it. 
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Stop this Invasid a 
of Flies and Mosquitoe 


POLLUTIOS sickness and even death are brought into your home by 
flies and mosquitoes. Keep out these disease-spreading pests. Use 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth for porches, windows, and doors. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth /asts because it is 
made of copper 99.8% pure. Every wire is 
uniform in composition. Jt cannot rust. 


It is the only screen cloth on the market woven 
from copper wire made by a special Roebling 
process which gives it stiffness and tensile 
strength comparable to steel. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, is a true 
insect screen cloth. The wires are spaced uni- 
formly and it keeps out mosquitoes and other 
small insects as well as flies. 


Jersey is made in both bright and dark finish. 
But most home owners prefer the latter, be- 
cause it goes through no weathering process, 
is nearly invisible and stays that way. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth can be obtained 
from many of the better hardware merchants 
and custom-made screen manufacturers. If 
you cannot readily locate a distributor, write 
us. We will tell you where you can get it 


and send you a booklet which you will find 


worth reading. 


April 10, 1926 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
Trenton 638 South Broad Street 
All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 
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Copper Screen 


New Jersey 
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“tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town/” 
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Nevertheless, his abundant physical health 
and flaming instinct for combat so charmed 
a crowd that men stifled sober judgment 
in order to cheer. If Battling Billy were 
not a real hero, they would make. him one 
anyway. He was a fighter. 

“‘Number four thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two,” the clerk of the court 
announced. ‘“‘ Miss Edith Lake, plaintiff, 
versus the Q. & O. Railway Company, de- 
fendant, suit for damages for personal in- 
juries.” 

“What says the plaintiff?” asked His 
Honor, 

“Ready,” William Boyd replied, in a 
stern, martial tone. 

“What says the defendant?” 

“Ready.” 

“*Mr. Clerk, swear the jury.” 

While this ceremony was in progress two 
deputy sheriffs carried Miss Edith Lake, re- 
clining in her invalid’s chair, through the 
center aisle and set her down close to her 
lawyer. She was dressed in white from 
shoes to hat. The chair she occupied was 
very much like a steamer deck chair. Her 
face was pale, her large blue eyes told their 
own story of long confinement, and her at- 
tire, since it was all white, suggested in- 
nocence. In good health, thought the 
onlookers, she would 
be a lively, buxom, 
attractive young 
woman. William 
Boyd looked at her, 
but their eyes did not 
meet and no greet- 
ings were exchanged. 
His expression 
seemed to say, “The 
hour of vengeance 
has struck.” 

Soon after the jury 
was impaneled he be- 
gan the introduction 
of testimony. Under 
skilled guidance the 
story of his client’s 
misfortune unfolded 
as rapidly and easily 
as though he were 
composing it instead 
of working with living 
witnesses. There 
were two high lights 
in the testimony; 
Miss Lake, herself, 
furnished the first and 
her physician the sec- 
ond. She had been 
a passenger on an ex- 
cursion train that was 
wrecked, she said. 
When the train 
jumped the track she 
was thrown out of her 
seat and across the aisle, then back again, 
then to the floor. Several passengers picked 
her up, but she could not stand. Eventually 
she was taken to the hospital along with 
other injured passengers and the railroad 
company’s doctor examined her. He said 
there was nothing serious the matter except 
that her back was painfully bruised; that 
she would be all right in a few days and 
might go home at once if she wished. After 
five days in bed at home her mother had 
summoned Doctor Fleet. He reported seri- 
ous injury to her spine; since then she had 
been under his care. 

Doctor Fleet was the next witness. After 
minute description of the nature of the in- 
jury, there was a moment of pause, then 
William Boyd asked slowly, with dramatic 
spacing of the words, “Doctor, in your 
opinion, will this young lady ever walk 
again?’”’ 

“No, sir,” was the emphatic reply. ‘“‘The 
injury is permanent.” 

“That’s all, doctor.” And then to the 
judge: “Your Honor, the plaintiff rests.” 

“Call your first witness,” said the judge, 
addressing Mr. Bagley. He called the rail- 
road company’s physician, Doctor Wolff, 
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who took the stand, polished his spectacles 
and looked a trifle bored, a3 indeed he was, 
court rooms being familiar scenery. 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Bagley, “have you 
had much experience with accident cases?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘How many years have you been physi- 
cian for the Q. & O.?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“‘About how many accident cases have 
you treated?” 

“TI don’t know exactly; several thou- 
sand.” 

“All right, doctor. I believe you exam- 
ined Miss Edith Lake, the plaintiff in this 
case. Please tell the jury what injury, if 
any, you found.” 

“There was a large bruise on her back, 
to the right of the spine, over the short ribs. 
She was suffering from shock. There was 


no evidence of internal injury, and posi- 
tively no injury whatever to the spine. 
With regard to spinal injury one could 
scarcely be mistaken. That, of course, was 
what I looked for.” 

“Did you examine her again later at her 
home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what did you find then?” 

“The bruise had disappeared and she 
was enjoying perfect health. I think she 
still is.” 

“You think she could get up from that 
chair right now and dance—is that right, 
doctor?” 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt that she 
could.” 

“That’s all, doctor.” 

“No questions,” said William Boyd, and 
his tone was eloquent. In effect it said, 
‘What would be the good of questioning 
that scoundrel? He’s hired to speak his 
little piece and stick to it.” 

The next witness, a well-dressed young 
man of athletic appearance, took the stand. 
Miss Edith Lake gave him one startled 
glance, then closed her eyes and held her 
handkerchief in a tight fist. 


“What is your name?” asked Mr. Bagley. 

“Thomas B. Hope.” 

“By whom are you employed and in 
what capacity?” 

“I am a special officer for the Q. & O. 
Railway Company.” 

“Have you ever met Miss Edith Lake?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell the jury when and how you met.” 

“T was assigned to investigate her case 
about two weeks afters-the wreck in which 
she was injured. Leslie Stribling and I 
rented the front room of the house across 
the street from her home —— 

“Who is Leslie Stribling?” 




















“le Was Not Enough 
te Break Her Back— 
They Must Also 
Break Her Heart" 


“ He also is a special officer for the Q. & O, 
Railway Company.” 

“All right, Mr. Hope, go on.” 

“We first became acquainted with Miss 
Alice Lake, Edith’s sister.” 

“How?” 

“Well, we just flirted with her.” 

“ All right, go on. 

“She introduced us to Edith and after a 
week or so we proposed going on a picnic 
some Sunday. Alice said that was impossi- 
ble because Edith couldn't walk, but we 
told her that we had seen Edith walking.” 

“Had you seen Edith walking?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many times?” 

“Two or three.” 

“Did anyone support her or help her?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did she fall down?” 

“No, sir. Once we saw her kick a pillow 
across the room.” 

“Well, after you told Alice that you had 
seven Edith walking, what, if anything, did 
she do or say?” 

“ At first she was very much embarrassed, 
then she went and talked to Edith for ten 
or fifteen minutes. After a while she called 


us into Edith’s room—Edith was in bed— 
and they said that if we would pick out 
some place where no one would be likely to 
see us and go fairly early in the morning, it 
would be all right. They explained about 
this damage suit and that Edith’s injury 
was supposed to be permanent. She showed 
us the braces that she was supposed to be 
wearing and laughed.” 

“You and Stribling and the girls were 
fairly good friends by that time, were you 
not?” 

“Yes, sir. We'd been over to see them 
quite often,” 

“Mr. Hope, did you go on the picnic?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Tell us about it,” 

“We went in Stribling’s 
car about seven o'clock the 
following Sunday morning 

. to a little spring back in the 

.\ hills about fourteen miles. 

There's a little lake there 

about the size of a city lot 

and a nice beach of white 
sand. We went in swim- 
ming.” 

“Did Edith go in swim- 
ming?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
“Didsheswim?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
‘About how 

long?” 

“Six minutes, i 
timed her.” 

“And then what 
did you do?” 

“We played leap 
frog to get warm.” 

“Did Edith 
play?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Tell the jury 
just what you mean 
by leap frog.” 

“Well, one per- 
son bends over and 
braces himself by 
putting his hands 
on his knees. Then 
the other person 
approaches, run- 
ning, places his 
hands on the back of the person bending 
over and leaps over him. That's the way 
we played it.” 

“Did Edith jump over anyone?” 

“Yes, sir, she jumped over all of us, sev- 
eral times.” 

“And did the rest of you jump over her?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what did you do next?” 

“We ran several foot races and then we 
climbed up the face of one of the hills where 
it was steep and rocky. Then we climbed 
down again. Just as we got down Alice 
bruised her foot on a rock, so Stribling put 
her on his shoulders to carry her back to the 
car. Edith wanted to be carried, too, so 
she straddled my shoulders and I carried 
her. The girls drew the curtains of the car 
and changed from their bathing suits to 
their clothes and then we cooked breakfast 
over a camp fire and then we came home,” 

“Were any photographs of the picnic 
party made?” 

“Yes, sir. [had stationed a photographer 
in a tree. He made twelve pictures.” 

“Are these the pictures?"’ Mr. Bagley 
offered them and the witness examined 
each carefully. Then he said, “ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Is the photographer who made these 
within reach?” 

“Yes, sir. He's outside in the corridor, 
waiting to be called.” 

“Is Mr. Stribling available?” 

“Yes, sir. He's outside too.” 

“That's all, Mr. Hope.” And then to 
William Boyd: ‘‘ You may take the witness.” 

Boyd was calmly arranging a pile of pa- 
pers. Bagley leaned back and whispered to 
his partner, ‘“‘ Did you watch him, Dean?” 

(Continued on Page !il 
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It’s a cunious thing— 


Human beings are very inconsistent 
sometimes. 


In looking out for our own welfare, 
many of us are still superstitious about 
walking under a step-ladder. Others 
still stop to pick up a pin for good luck. 


Yet, strangely enough, we neglect a 
certain very important duty that in the 
end may have a much more serious 
bearing upon self-preservation and 
length of life. 


And that is the care of the teeth. Most 
folks, for instance, are careless, actually 
lazy, about tooth-brushing. In the morn- 
ing we're ina hurry. At night we're tired. 


So this most important job is often 
neglected. 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 


*The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


LIST 


paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 
plies to practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean——and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your tecth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay——Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


April 10,1926 








COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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They all sit up 


and take notice 


When the ‘Duofold Pencil starts to perform 


A Pencil with Over-size Grip like Parker Duofold Pen— 


the restful thing for writing 


OU want your Pencil to 

match your pen not only in 
color but also in Mechanical Ex- 
cellence! 

You want Parker's balanced 
pencil Grip that fits your hand 
toa “T"—so you won't have to 
cramp your fingers to fit the 
Grip. [Parker Duofold Pens 
showed the world what a difler- 
ence thie makes. } 

You want to insert new lead 
right into this tip—and not have 
to take the pencil’s “insides” out 
to refill it. 

You want it to have Parker's 
Non-Clog Propeller that turns 
the lead both OUT for writing 
and IN for carrying, and keeps it 
from snapping off, 

You want Parker's beauty and 


balance, and jeweler-standards in 
workmanship and in finish. 

The rich Black and Gold, or 
the Gold and Lacquer-red is 
yours in any one of the three 
Parker Duofold Pencils—“Big 
Brother” Over-size, $4; Junior 
Over-size, $3.50; Lady Duofold 
size, $3. 

No matter how closely a pencil 
may resemble them in color, you 
cannot obtain Parker Duofold 
perfection in any pencil not 
stamped “Parker DUOFOLD.” 
Look for this stamp carefully, so 
you will feel as the thousands 
who exclaim: “Here’s what I call 
a Pencil.” 

Good dealers wouldn't be with- 
out it. Stop at the nearest for your 
size and color. 


Parker Duofold Pens to match the Pencils: 
Lady Duofold, $5; Duofold Jr., $5; Parker Duofold Over-size, $7 


Tur Paaxen Pen COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN + OFFICES AND sUBSIDIARIES: 
N3W TORK « CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO, CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND 
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(Continued from Page 107) 

“Yes,” was the reply. “He never batted 
aneye. He’ll bluff it through.” 

“Then we’ve got him, Dean.” 

“T hope so, but he looks damned confi- 
dent to me.” 

“Dean, you’re not getting wabbly, are 
you?” 

“T hope not, but that scoundrel thinks 
awful fast.” 

“Do you see any way out for him now?” 

“No, but —— 

The whispering ended abruptly when Wil- 
liam Boyd began his cross-examination. 

“Mr. Hope,”’ he said, ‘‘as the special offi- 
cer assigned to this case, were you given all 
available information concerning it before 
you undertook your investigation?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Were you familiar with the opinion of 
Doctor Fleet as to the seriousness of Miss 
Lake’s injury?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then when you launched out on that 
very enjoyable picnic you knew that you 
were taking a chance that it might result in 
sudden and horrible death for this young 
woman?” 

“TI didn’t believe that any such risk ex- 
isted.”’ 

“In spite of the fact that Doctor Fleet 
had given his opinion?” 

“Yes, sir, in spite of that fact.” 

“You don’t think very highly of Doctor 
Fleet then?” 

“No, sir. I think he’s a crook.” 

“You probably have the same opinion of 
me. Have you, Mr. Hope?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘ And you were willing, on behalf of your 
employers, to back your opinion at the risk 
of her life?” 

“I was backing the opinion of Doctor 
Wolff, not mine.” 

“ But why do you have so little regard for 
Doctor Fleet in this controversy between 
the two men of science?” 

“Because Doctor Fleet is your hired 
hand.” 

“Have you positive evidence of that fact, 
Mr. Hope?” 

“Well, he always appears when you are 
the attorney in a personal-injury suit.’ 

“And you think that very likely I influ- 
ence his testimony—is that correct, Mr. 
Hope?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You think that I do this by paying him 
money; is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And are you positive that the Q. & O. 
Railway Company doesn’t pay Doctor 
Wolff?” 

“Of course they pay him. 
ular physician.” 

“But you don’t think that that would in- 
fluence his testimony?” 

“No, sir. I know it doesn’t.” 

“Are you, by any chance, a physician, 
Mr. Hope?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You have perhaps heard that doctors 
sometimes disagree?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘But you feel perfectly competent to pass 
upon such disagreements?” 

“No, sir. I do not.” 

“But didn’t you pass upon this one?”’ 

“Tf I did, I guessed right.” 

“Well, Mr. Hope, you knew what Doctor 
Fleet said about the case, and all I want to 
bring out is that if he had been absolutely 
right, you endangered this girl’s life. Now 
if he had been right, didn’t you endanger 
her life?” 

“Tf he had been right, maybe I did.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Hope. But it was your 
duty to your employers to take that chance. 
Is that correct?” 

“We didn’t consider it taking a chance.” 

“Precisely, Mr. Hope. That’s all we 
wanted to know. The jury is interested in 
how these little matters are handied. Now, 
Mr. Hope, I want you to tell us whether 
Alice is very much larger or smaller than 
Edith.” 

“They are just about the same size.” 
“Ts Alice a blonde, or brunette?” 


He’s their reg- 
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“Her complexion is just about the same 
as Edith’s.” 

“When they stand close together, do they 
look like sisters?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, Mr. Hope, I want to take up an- 
other matter. Are there any trees in the 
front yard of the Lake homestead?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

** Are there trees in the front yard of the 
house where you and Stribling rented a 
room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How far apart would you say the two 
houses are?”’ 

“About one hundred feet.” 

“At that distance, under the shade of 
trees, looking from one house to the other, 
was it easy to tell Alice from Edith?” 

“Yes, sir, very easy. We knew both of 
them well.” 

“All right, Mr. Hope, I just wanted to 
know. And now another matter. Youspoke 
of seeing Edith kick a pillow across a room. 
Was the pillow on the floor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt isn’t clear to me how you could see 
through the walls of the house. Will you 
explain that?” 

“Yes, sir. Alice threw the pillow at Edith 
and it landed about at her feet. I could tell 
by the movement of Edith’s shoulders that 
she kicked the pillow back.” 

“And could you see the course of the 
pillow all the way?” 

“No, sir. I saw Alice raise the pillow and 
throw it. Then I saw Edith move in a way 
that showed she was kicking it.” 

“Then part of this was a matter of deduc- 
tion?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In order to see the pillow continuously 
you would have to see through the walls of 


the house; is that correct?” 
“Yes, sir. But what happened was clear 
enough.” 


“‘T’m sure of that, Mr. Hope, but all of us 
aren’t detectives. We just wanted to know. 
And now I want to take up another matter. 
How old is Mr. Stribling?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-nine.” 

“Would you describe Mr. Stribling as an 
ugly man or good looking?” 

“‘He’s good looking.” 

‘‘Have you ever heard yourself referred 
to as ugly?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Hope, I would be incliried to 
agreethat youareavery good-looking young 
man. You, two, of course, told Alice and 
Edith that’ you liked them?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Didn’t you tell them that you loved 
them?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“But you visited them very often?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you judge that they liked you or 
>) 

“We seemed to get on all right.” 

“You, of course, told them that you were 
railroad detectives?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What did you tell them about your em- 
ployment?” 

“We said that we were accountants.” 

“And they believed you?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And their mother and father accepted 
you as visitors?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The fact that you were there under false 
pretenses, accepting the hospitality of their 
home, didn’t embarrass you?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“On the contrary, all of you became very 
good friends?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Rather intimate friends, I judge. Isthat 
correct?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When you discussed the picnic, wasn’t 
it your opinion that they reposed consider- 
able confidence in you two young men?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Precisely, Mr. Hope. Are you married?” 


no 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts Stribling married?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Both of you told the girls that you were 
married?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

““Wewere thereto make friends with them 
and get information.” 

“And did you make friends with them?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Leaving them te assume that you were 


single men attracted by their womanly | 


charms?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Did it occur to you that they might fall | 


in love with you?” 
“T didn’t think about it.” 
“All right, Mr. Hope. I see that your 


mind was on business. But let me ask you | 


one more question. Did you ever know of 
any girl exaggerating her physical disabili- 
ties in the presence of a young man who was 
paying her marked attention?” 

“T have never thought about the matter, 
Mr. Boyd.” 

“And you didn’t think about it in this 
case either?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Now, let’s get to the picnic. It occurred 
to me, Mr. Hope, that the little party was 
extremely active. Did anyone, by chance, 
bring along a drink or two?” 

“Yes, sir. I brought a pint flask of cock- 
tails.” 

“Did Edith have a drink?” 

“Yes, sir. Three drinks.” 

“When did she have the first one?” 

“Just before we went in swimming.” 

“And when the party was over she had 
to be carried back to the automobile; is 
that correct?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn't I hear you say that she asked to 
be carried?” 

“Yes, sir, but —— 

“Never mind the rest of it, Mr. Hope. 
You have answered the question. She asked 
you to carry her back to the automobile, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where did you get the cocktails, Mr. 
Hope?” 

“From a bootlegger.” 

“That is all, Mr. Hope; but don’t leave 








the corridor, because I am going to swear | 
out a warrant against you for a violation of | 


the law and I want you at hand so the 
sheriff can serve it. You are excused now, 
and thank you for your testimony. That’s 
all.” 

“Just a minute,”’ said Bagley, addressing 
the witness. 
rapher have any drinks?”’ 

“No, sir.” 


“Mr. Hope, did the photog- | 


“You didn’t pour any cocktails over the | 


lens of his camera, did you?” 
“No, sir.” 
“That’s all.” 
The detective started to rise, but was 


again requested to tarry, this time by Wil- | 


liam Boyd. 

“ With reference to intoxicants, Mr. Hope,” 
he began, “ have you ever heard the remark 
that they’d make a jack rabbit attack a 
bulldog?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all.” 

“But have you ever seen a jack rabbit 


" attack a bulldog?” Mr. Bagley hastened to 


ask. 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you ever heard that three cock- 
tails would overcome paralysis of the legs 
resulting from a permanent injury to the 
spine?”’ 

“Tut-tut, gentlemen,” said Judge Davis, 
smiling. ‘‘This witness has not qualified as 
an expert. You are excused, Mr. Hope.” 

As the detective left the stand Bagley and 
Dean were conferring in whispers. 

“They didn’t mention the cocktails to 
me,”’ Bagley was saying. “I wonder how 
the Eel found out about them. I thought 
Hope would be a complete surprise to him.” 


“Well,” said Dean, “I think Hope was | 
a complete surprise not only to him but to | 


(Continued on Page 113) 









































EXPENSIVE 


but really 
Low in Cost 


ES, those attractive, artistic 

homes you see in so many 
cities are built of Common 
Brick. Leading architects de- 
signed them. 


They look expensive, but their 
low cost would surprise you. 
For Common Brick is the low- 
priced, locally made brick -- 
just molded clay and shale— 
with beauty burned-in. 


England, for centuries, has used 
Common Brick to build homes 
of enduring charm. And now 
America has discovered that 
this natural, native material is 
an opportunity to express the 
individuality of architect and 
owner. 


You, too, should know Common 
Brick’s five combined advantages: 


1—Burned-in Beauty 
2—Permanence 

3—First and Last Low Cost 
4—Wide Range of Adaptability 
5—Highest Resale Value a 


Send for these Brick Books 
Thousands have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possible by Common Brick. 
“Your Next Home"--62 homes in picture and 

lan (0c) 0 
. oe Home YouCan AGeae S@homes(i0c) 0 
Multiple Dwellings of | Brick”’--(i0e) © 
“Skintled Brickwork"’—(15e) 
“Brick, How to Build aid Fsttnace" 
“Farm Homes of ot k” Mon(Se) { 
“ Brick Silos’ (1 
Hollow Walls of Brick ~FREE 
Check above and poms money or stamps for 
any or all of these helpful books. Wrice plain 
ly your name and adc fr ress on the margin 
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Where Brick Men are at Voor Service 

Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 

Denver . 

ye Mich. 400U, §. Mor ty ase Trost Ride 
Hartford, Conn. ky 226 Pearl St 
42D vuglas Bide 

k, N. J. 1601 Firemen’s Bide 

New York k Clty, 1710Gr'd Cen Term’ 1 Bldg 

Norfolk, V ; 112 West Plume Sereet 

Philade hin 303 ¢ ity Centre Bic iy 

Portland, Ore. . 

Salt Lake City 

San Francisco . 932 Mo 

Seattle, Wash. gis Ara i Bis 4g 

Springheld, Mase., 301 Tarbell Wotrers Bldg 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


735 Strout St 
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so popular at famous hotels 


THE SATURDAY 


Delicious and easy to make 
with Bakers Raisin Bread 


in the dining rooms of the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia, The Willard 
in Washington, the Edgewater Beach 
in Chicago, what distinguished people 
you see! What experienced world 
travelers! Por in these dining rooms, 
always, ia to be found the finest of foods 
and the newest. 


At these hotels and many others, one 
specialty is becoming more and more 


popular— Raisin Bread French Toast. 


“That it is a treat our guests appre- 
ciate is shown by the increasing orders 
for it,” says Rudolph, headwaiter at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Now you may have it at home 


Raisin Bread French Toast as served in 
these famous hotels is something to look 
forward to, 


But vou may have it tomorrow morn- 
ing at home! Have it at its best for any 


Overlooking Lake Michigan, 
the Marine Dining Room of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago is a place of 
charm and delicious foods 
among them Raisin Bread 


French Toast 


breakfast, lunch or Sunday night supper. 
The Raisin Bread that the better 


bakers are making today — golden brown 
loaves generously filled with Sun-Maid 
raisins—is ideal for French Toast. In 
the full, rich flavor of Sun-Maid raisins 
is an assurance of quality. 


Phone your baker or grocer 


Phone your baker or grocer for a loaf of 


Raisin Bread made with Sun-Maid 
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Distinguished men and women of many 
countries make The Willard their sopping 
place in our nation's capital. The Willard 
serves Raisin Bread French Toast 





As The Willard is famous in Washington, 
so is the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia. 
There, too, Raisin Bread French Toast is popular 
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raisins. Try it for French Toast. You 
will want it regularly. 


Then a standing order for a loaf from 
the Wednesday special baking is advis. 
able for, while bakers make it every day, 
Wednesday has become a special day 
for Raisin Bread in millions of homes. 


YT’. The 
Bellevue-Stratford recipe 
for Raisin Bread French Toast 


Beat up one egg with a pinch of sugar 
and milk twice the volume of the egg. 
Dip the sliced raisin bread in it and fry 
in clarified butter. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar, or, seeberably. granulated 
; ‘sugar mixed with a little cinnamon 
& Serve hot. 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
Edith Lake also. The Eel just took a chance 
shot in the dark and hit the bull’s-eye.” 

“I’m afraid,” whispered Parsons, draw- 
ing his chair nearer, “that for disbarment 
proceedings we must come into court with 
cleaner hands, but still we ought to win this 
case. The essential testimony stands, even 
though Hope is somewhat under a cloud 
personally. What do you think, Dean?” 

“What do I think?” Dean repeated. “I 
think we'll be lucky to get out of here 
alive.” 

“Don’t you think we have a chance to 
win the case?” 

“‘ Absolutely not.” 

‘I don’t agree with you at all,’’ Parsons 
said. “I believe that if we rest the case 
right here we’ll win.” 

“All right,” Bagley remarked. “I think 
that that is a very good suggestion.” Ris- 
ing, he announced to the court, “‘The de- 
fense rests.”’ 

“Aren’t you going to call Stribling?” 
Boyd demanded. 

ae No.” 

“Then I will call him.” And he did so, 
with the result that the jury was treated to 
another twenty minutes of the same sort of 
examination to which Thomas B. Hope 
had been subjected. 

“T don’t see that that gets him any- 
where,” Parsons whispered to Dean. “I 
still believe that the essential testimony 
stands unshaken.”’ 

“He hasn’t finished with us yet,’”’ Dean 
remarked. “If he doesr’t recall Doctor 
Fleet, then I miss my guess.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
Stribling was dismissed and Boyd went 
into the corridor. He returned with Doctor 
Fleet, who again took the witness stand. 

“Doctor,” said the lawyer, “I want you 
to tell the jury just when you reached the 
conclusion that Miss Edith Lake’s injury 
was permanent.” 

‘Now it’s coming,” Dean whispered. 
“This is what I expected.” 

** About four weeks after the accident,” 
replied Doctor Fleet. ‘‘Up to that time 
I entertained some hope. Then there was 
a sudden turn for the worse and it became 
apparent that the injury was permanent.” 

“That’s all, doctor.” And then to the 
court: “The plaintiff rests.” 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Judge 
Davis. “It is now nearly one o’clock. We 
will recess until two o’clock and then pro- 
ceed with the argument.” 

At the luncheon table Dean made his 
first unsolicited suggestion. 

“Bagley,” hesaid, “you are thin-skinned, 
and what the Eel is going to do to you this 
afternoon will make you half sick for a 
week. We've got other cases to try and 
I want you to save yourself. You and Par- 
sons get out of this and let me finish it. Go 
and take care of Tom Hope. They’ve 
probably got him locked up by this time.” 

Bagley and Parsons exchanged glances, 
then the latter said, “I don’t agree with 
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you, Dean; but I’ve never known you to 
be wrong, so I’m going to act on your ad- 
vice.” Dean returned to the court room 
alone. 

As counsel for the plaintiff, William Boyd 
opened and closed the argument. His first 
address was brief and in good temper. He 
merely stated that the plaintiff’s case, in 
his opinion, was complete and that he felt 
confident that the jury would award dam- 
ages. 

Dean was allowed one hour to reply. He 
used only a few minutes, during which he 
said: 

“Your Honor and gentlemen of the jury, 
this has been a very difficult case for coun- 
sel for the defense. We were confronted, 
as you are also, by two conflicting opinions 
of learned, experienced physicians. Not 
being experts, we assigned two trusted and 
trustworthy observers to assist us in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. They made their ob- 
servations and reported. As you probably 
know, railway companies very often settle 
claims out of court. We had no objection 
to settling this one out of court. But the 
reports we received indicated fraud on the 
part of the plaintiff and so we elected to go 
to trial. It was a surprise to us to learn 
that our investigators had employed in- 
toxicants. We apologize to this honorable 
court and jury. But if all testimony about 
the activities of the plaintiff subsequent 
to imbibing a cocktail is eliminated, the 
record still shows that Miss Edith Lake 
was able to stand alone, to walk, to go ona 
picnic, to discard her braces and to kick a 
pillow after Doctor Fleet had reported her 
a hopeless cripple. 

“As for the cocktails, I doubt that a pint 
flask divided among four persons would 
produce intoxication in any of them. in all 
probability, if we had known of the cock- 
tails we would have proceeded with the 
trial anyway. Surely so small a quantity of 
alcohol would not overcome paralysis of 
the lower limbs resulting from an incurable 
injury to the spine. We humbly admit that 
Mr. Hope went too far. What he did was 
not necessary, and we are sorry. It is for 
you to judge whether his mistake robs his 
testimony of all value. You appear to me 
to be men of sound sense and I repose con- 
fidence in your judgment. I have no desire 
to pose before you as an orator, and with 
these brief—I might almost say unneces- 
sary—remarks, I leave the case in your 
hands.” 

Boyd had saved forty-five minutes for 
his closing argument. During the last five 
of these even Dean occasionally opened his 
eyes, and against his will registered ad- 
miration. 

“Not content with maiming her body 
beyond repair,” said Boyd, “this soulless 
corporation, through the slimy agency of 
false Hope and stinking Stribling, must in- 
vade even the sacred precincts of the 
hearthstone. It was not enough to break 
her back—they must also break her heart. 
It was not enough to ruin her health—they 
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must also wreck her morals and drag her 
down to a drunkard’s grave. Observers, 
says Mr. Dean. God have mercy on his 
soul, but were they observers? It sounded 
to me more like seducers. What care they 
for young womanhood when the almighty 


dollar is at stake? Risk her life, play fast | 
and loose with her innocent young affec- | 


tions—if she dies the suit dies with her, so 
what have they to lose? Take a chance. 
First incompetence in the operation of their 
trains, then lies, then booze, anything, any- 
thing, to save the sacred dollars. 

“Never in all my experience as a lawyer 
have I encountered such flagrant corrup- 
tion of everything that decent men hold 
sacred. For justice, for pure young woman- 
hood, for hearth and home, I appeal to you 
as twelve good men and true to administer 
such a rebuke to this monster, this snake, 
this unspeakable scoundrel, that never 
again will it dare to send its foul Hopes 


and Striblings sneaking and smiling their | 
way into the trusting hearts of honest men | 


and women. More is at stake in this case 
than mere recompense for a blighted life. 
Brave men have shouldered arms and bared 
their breasts to alien bullets in a lesser 
cause. I cannot say more. Tears flood my 
eyes and my voice chokes. This is no or- 
dinary case. With a heart too full for 
utterance, I leave it in your hands, con- 
fident thet as God-fearing men, sensible of 
your duty as patriotic American citizens, 
you will render a verdict that will thunder 
down the corridors of time as a rebuke and 
a warning to every scoundrel who dares to 
conspire for filthy profit against the inno- 
cence and purity of home and woman- 
hood.” 

At six o'clock Dean opened the door to 
the private office where Bagley and Par- 
sons were waiting. They jumped to their 
feet. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Dean, “I am 
very much pleased with the outcome. The 





Eel was never more brilliant before a jury. | 
‘Excoriation’ is a weak’ and inadequate | 
word to describe that speech. It would be | 
more accurate to say that he turned him- | 


self into an acetylene torch and incinerated 
us, inch by inch.” 

‘But the verdict!” Parsons shouted. 

“The jury gave her the limit,” Dean 
said calmly and with a smile. “‘They were 
out twenty minutes and they gave her fifty 
thousand dollars; in other words, every 
cent the Eel asked. That was what I hoped 
for, because it will show on its face that the 
jury was swept off its feet. The higher 
courts won't let that stand. We've done 
fairly well, after all.” 

“Good Lord,” Parsons groaned, ‘and 
I thought we were going to ruin that 
scoundrel.” 

“We'll get him if it takes twenty years,” 
Bagley shouted. 

Dean began to fill his pipe. “That's 
about what it will take,” he said. ‘““Twenty 
years. Yes, in twenty years we ought, to 
have a fair chance.” 
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The Refiection. 





Sylvan Lake, Custer State Park, South Dakota 
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coop “file-tested” 
ATKINS Hack Saw 
Blade will cut faster and i 
easier —saves time, labor 
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“ ATKINS” name on the 
blade. i 4 


ATKINS Hack Saw Blades 
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just in time to see the hope of the Conserv- 
atives slither neck-deep into the current. 
Only the unfortunate man’s head appeared 
above the ice-coid March water. 

*Keep cool, John!” shouted Colonel 
Ashiey. “ Keep cool, while I fetch a rope!” 

*Cool? Damnation, I’m frozen!” was 
the tart rejoinder. 

Broadiands is noted for its political 
parties, whereat the would-bes meet the 
ares, 80 introductions are occasionally 
achieved, but in England these are almost 
as extinct as the dodo. 

Ll remember arriving at one of Lady 
Swaythling’s hectic week-ends, when a vil- 
iage cricket match was occupying one lawn, 
the Y. M. C. A. were being petted by a 
minor royalty on another, and a house 
party of about thirty were trying to sort 
themselves from: Saturday sightseers. 

“My dear,” said Lady Swaythling, ‘‘be 
an ange! ard look after Mr. I've for- 
gotten hie name, but he’s come to paint my 
portrait and, of course, he knows no one 
here. Do be kind to him. There he is by 
the deor. He's Greek or Hungarian, I'm 
not sure which.” She fled to feed royaity 
on the solid fare it needs to stoke its philan- 
thropicenergy. I attached myself to a very 
jost young man. Firmly, I shepherded 
him round the famous galleries. He seemed 
strangely uninterested, but his English 
was remarkably good. 

“How weil you speak our language,” I 
remarked at last, when conversation wilted 
between a Corot and a Frans Hals. 

“It’s mine too,” he replied meekly. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry—I thought you 
were ry 


House Parties a la Carte 


I etammered apologies and plunged still 
deeper inte art. After a succession of 
pauses, the young man made an effort. 

“I say, you know, d’you think we could 
go out? I don’t know much about this sort 
of thing.”’ And he swept a vandal’s arm 
round the walls. “I’m a pro—came out 
here to give her ladyship a few wrinkles 
about tennis, but I should say she’s for- 
gotten all about me.” 

Life would be so much simpler if people 
were labeled as they are by their Ascot 
race badges. I arrived once 
in the middle of a house 
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YOU AMERICANS AND WE ENGLISH 


(Continued from Page 23) 


talking to, or rather listening to, Princess 
Andrew of Greece! 

Broadlands, of course, is used to visitors 
of all sorts and sizes, of all races and, as it 
happens, religions. The Maharaja of Alwar 
intimated that he wanted to see this famous 
home of Palmerston and the exquisite 
Countess Cowper, of Lady Melbourne, frail 
and fair, andsome of the early Shaftesburys. 
An immense suite of rooms was prepared 
for him, with baths as temporarily isolated 
as a fever hospital, for any contact with the 
infidel, such as touching the same piece of 
soap, would be derogatory to the Indian’s 
caste. Mrs. Ashley preceded her guest 
from London and was met at the bottom of 
one of her superb white staircases with the 
cry of “Fire!’’ A volume of smoke was 
pouring out of the wing of which the ma- 
haraja’s servants had already taken pos- 
session. Footmen seized extinguishers; 
the butler panted under the weight of a 
hose. 

“They've saved the furniture, madam!” 
he gasped, pointing to chairs and tables 
piled in the passage. An Indian was smoke- 
vomited in front of the salvage party. 

“Where is the fire? Where did it start?” 
demanded the chatelaine. Confused ex- 
planation! More Indians inextricably 
mixed with more furniture, but no flares! 

In fact, there was no fire. The strict 
Hindus were fumigating their master’s 
suite, lest he be defiled by a Christian at- 
mosphere! After that episode, it caused 
only a mild sensation when the maharaja 
went out shooting in lilac kid gloves; hid 
all the mah-jongg counters in a four-foot 
jar of potpourri; refused to eat any dish 
in which beef could be traced; and re- 
gretted that neither he nor his suite could 
sit on or touch anything made of leather, 
which necessitated the swift disguise of 
dining-room pigskin and smoking-room 
morocco. 

Lord Lonsdale is the great champion of 
house-party etiquette. At Lowther Castle 
there is no lack of introduction and enter- 
tainment. Every guest is as neatly sched- 
uled as the labor which is to amuse him. 
In your bedroom you find a list of the much 
that you may do and the little that you 
must do. There is a notice explaining that 
the servants are so specially remunerated 


that no tips are necessary. Beside it lie 
two cards. One tells you the names of 
every member of the house party; who is 
to take you in to dinner each night; in 
what carriage or motor; with whom and 
at what time ‘you are to go to the races, to 
the shoot or tc the field trials. The other is 
a list of the amusements or sport offered 
for your leisure hours, which are also clearly 
enumerated. There is a blank space 
wherein you can mark whether you want 
to fish or ride or golf. 

Supposing you choose to pursue the wily 
trout in company with the man of the 
moment. You indicate your object and the 
time you wish to start, present the card, by 
way of your maid, to the house steward and 
next morning you become a cog in a system 
which does not release you till it deposits 
you back on the castle doorstep. A motor, 
with a footman beside the chauffeur, takes 
you to the edge of the moor, where a cart 
with a smartly uniformed groom is waiting. 
On the stream bank two gillies are ready 
to advise you on the brand of flies most 
likely to tempt that day’s piscine appetite. 
At noon they lead you to a hut, where two 
footmen serve a hot lunch, followed by 
coffee, liqueurs and cigars. At theend of the 
day the groom reappears with his cart or 
a couple of keepers with two moorland 
ponies. The motor is waiting on the road 
with its twin attendants. You drive back 
in state. It has taken the labor of nine 
men to provide your day’s sport and to 
enable you to catch, perhaps, only half 
that number of trout. 

Of course these are parties in the enor- 
mous country houses, for which there are few 
parallels in America. You have everything 
over here except, thank goodness, our iso- 
lated castles, manors and halls. Often 
these are endowed with Norman or Tudor 
walls, too thick for modern plumbing, 
electricity or steam heating. I have stayed 
in an Elizabethan court with forty-three 
paneled bedrooms and only two bathrooms. 
On the first morning I expected to find a 
queue of guests standing wistfully outside 
the doors. Not a bit of it. The door of the 
nearest bath, not more than a quarter of a 
mile from my room, by way of drafty cor- 
ridors, stood invitingly open. I soon found 
out the reason. There was no hot water. 
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“Can’t you raise me anything hot?” I 
asked my devoted French Jeanne. 

“I will try, madame, but there is no 
confort moderne in this tomb’’—she referred 
to the twelfth-century castle. 

Eventually she produced a can of rapidly 
cooling fluid and a hip bath— it looked ex- 
actly like one of those white tubs in which, 
at the cross streets of Boston, bespectacled, 
corpulent and double-chinned policemen 
direct, majestically, the city’s traffic. The 
water was rust-colored. I sympathized 
with that, for I once lived in a famous 
Scotch castle, towered and haunted, with 
secret rooms and tapestry and acres of 
Forbes tartan stair carpets. Whenever 
there was a storm, the water, which came 
undoctored from the river, was the color of 
strong coffee. When the autumn leaves 
drifted down that same river, they choked 
the electric plant and we lived in darkness, 
sprinkled with candles and the phosphor- 
escence of the family ghost! My father-in- 
law had a mania for building bathrooms, 
but his medieval! walls admitted no passage 
for pipes, so we used the tubs to grow bulbs 
in or to show our good intentions. 


Trying to Mix Ghosts and Guests 


You don’t grow ghosts in America, do 
you? I’ve known a really active spirit chill 
a house party more effectively than cold 
bath water and all the drafts of our fresh- 
air system. Your famous Mary Borden, 
who is also Mrs, Spiers, a delicious hostess 
with the most exquisite feet in the world, 
took Bisham Abbey, on the Thames, last 
year. She invited me to dine and I shiv- 
ered at the prospect, remembering a terrible 
week-end some years previously. However, 
Mary Borden had apparently vanquished 
the ghost as effectively as she has conquered 
literature, or it may have been the heated 
atmosphere which upset the specter. It 
was very hot, indeed, politically; for Lord 
Thomson and the Mosleys were there, all 
Laborites in speech and ardent Tories in 
circumstance, 

Lady Cynthia, very lovely, jeweled in 
Bond Street, dressed in the Rue de la Paix, 
was advocating a simplicity less costly and 
less effective! Lord Thomson was mellow 
and elusive. On the other hand, there was 

Lady Clementine Waring, 
staunch to her antisocialist 





party which was obviously 
a little disjcinted. It was 
snowing outside and dis- 
tinetiy cold within. My 
hostess’ eyebrows signaled 
tome hopefully, Anattrac- 
tive woman was isolated by 
a windew. Even the well- 
known art of Lady Dilke, 
the wittiest talker in Lon- 
clon, backed by the novel- 
ist, Mason, who could 
wheedie the proverbial bird 
off a bough, failed to in- 
elude her in the general 
conversation, I established 
myself beside her, deter- 
mined to be the perfect 
guest. After a minute or 
two I discovered that the 
lady waa stone deaf, but 
such a good lip reader that 
no one could guess it until 
she turned her head away, 
Five minutes more and I 
was enthrailed with her 
tales of Russia. She had 
seen everything, been ev- 
erywhere. 

“T used to stay with my 
aunt in St. Petersburg be- 
fore the war,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Was your aunt a Rus- 
sian?” I queried politely. 

“She was the empress,” 
returned my companion 
with simplicity. I had been 





principles, unwilling even 
to look at those whom she 
stigmatized as traitors. 
Last and least, there was 
myself, a progressive Con- 
servative, if there is such 
a thing, who fell a victim 
to the charms of all the an- 
tagonists. Such an atmos- 
phere was sufficient to 
defeat the most energetic 
ghost, but not the art of 
Mrs. Spiers. By the end of 
the evening the women were 
giving away their pet ad- 
dresses. 

“My dear, she’s only a 
little woman, but she can 
run you up anything. I dis- 
covered her by chance ——”’ 
The men were talking sport. 
I don’t think any English 
hostess could have achieved 
such a miracle, with such 
dynamic ingredients! 

And the ghost! Well, 
that story belongs to an 
earlier period, when an Eng- 
lishwoman owned Bisham 
Abbey. Her week-end 
guests arrived on Friday af- 
ternoon. All Saturday, 
they drifted, shamefacedly, 
back to London. They 
couldn’t compete with the 
ghost. You see, some hun- 
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dreds of years ago, a woman 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Waste is behind the wolf at the door, if you use machinery. 
Waste’s pet feeds on your losses from needless friction, 
misalignment, impaired output, premature scrapping, and 
consequent high costs. 
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Chase the threatening brute for good with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. Think of them as far more than a sure 
means of ending excess friction. They do give you stee!- 
to-steel rolling motion in place of the old soft sliding bear- 
ings. They also introduce the extreme all-around capacity 
which is so spectacularly successful carrying 120,000 pounds 
of thrust in an oil swivel, or taking the speed of electric 
motors, grinders, saws and other machinery of every kind. 


—_— 


Minimized friction means power saving, often wp to 30%! 
—aside from notable lubrication economies. 
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_ —_ 


Higher radial, thrust and speed capacity without auxiliary 
bearing parts means simplicity, lower weight, permanent 
alignment, less attention, and improved output. 


The Timken Bearings themselves, made of Timken stee! 
from Timken electric furnaces, have the endurance to out- 
last all other moving parts in Timken-equipped machinery. 


Yet it frequently costs /ess to buy or to build Timken- 
equipped. Talk to a Timken Industrial Engineer about 
that, whether you are concerned with machine tools, con- 
tractor’s equipment, materials handling devices, mining 
machinery, electric motors or any other mechanical line. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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A business policy 
in tune with the times 


Time was when manufacturers cared little what happened 
to their goods after they were sold. But times change, and 
business ideals improve. Many years ago Goodyear an 
nounced a policy which to many then seemed visionary 
and idealistic. It may have been, in that early day, but 
it has formed the business creed of Goodyear ever since. 
Here it is: 


“To build the best possible value into 
Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that the user will get out of 
these products all of this inbuilt value” 

OODYEAR has always recoguized that mil- 
lions of tire miles are wasted each year because 

tires are not properly used and cared for, 
Years ago Goodyear set about to save these losses 
for its customers. 
A start was made in building up a dealer organiza- 
tion trained to help users get from Goodyear Tires 
all the mileage built into them at the factory. 

is service involves a thorough knowledge o 
Th : rol th gh k ledge of 
tires and tire operating conditions. 
It calls for intelligent recommendation of the 
proper size and type of tire for car, load, and road. 


It requires knowledge of proper inflation, and the 
facilities for providing it. 


It means that the dealer must rightly apply tires, 
cleaning rust from rims so that flaps and tubes will 
not be prematurely injured. 

He must be able to test wheels for alignment, for 
a wheel out of line rapidly grinds off treads. 

He must be able frequently to inspect tires for tread 
cuts and minor injuries, so that timely repairs can 
be made and the tire’s normal life preserved. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE 


& RUBBER CO., 


O Goodyear dealers, chosen first of all for their 
willingness to serve, were urged to render this 
rvice to their customers. 


Naturally, at first many did not agree with this 
policy. 

They realized it meant the use of fewer tires. 

But Goodyear has always preferred to sell fewer 
tires to more customers than more tires to a few 
customers. 


And so the work has gone on, And for many years, 
Goodyear has been engaged in a twofold effort. 


First—to build better tires. 


Second—to develop better service through dealers so that 
users would get all the value out of these tires, 


AS the first effort succeeded? Well, Goodyear 
Tires today give four or five times the mileage 
they did when this policy was established. 
Has the second effort borne fruit? Many of the 
largest dealers in the land have enlisted under the 
Goodyear banner and have adopted Goodyear 
principles. 
More and steadily more car owners are enjoyiug 
the benefits and savings of Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear service, and now when most people are 
anxious to economize in tire expense it seems fitting 
to tell of this Goodyear effort and its aim. 


That it has been an effective and helpful effort is 
seen in the fact that today “‘more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.”’ 


There is a Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 
Look for the Goodyear Service Station sign— 


symbol of Goodyear policy. 


INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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To the Ice Cream 
Industry 


Frigidaire cabinets are made in two, 
three, four, six, eight, and twelve 
hole models, Any model can be 
easily installed in any present foun- 
tain interior of at any other point 
im the store. New fountains of many 
etatddard makes can be purchased 
compietely refrigerated by Frigid- 
aire. The Frigidaire cabinet is a 
product of General Motors. It is 
sald and serviced by a nation-wide 
organization of more than 3,500 
trained men. Write us today for 
eur complete illustrated catalog, 
prices and terms. Mail the coupon. 
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Ice Cream is at its best 
when served from Frigidaire 


HEN you buy ice cream from 

a store where a Frigidaire Ice 
Cream Cabinet is used, every serving, 
every spoonful, from the first to the 
last, is just as pure and fresh, just as 
smooth, firm, cold and appetizing 
as it was when it was delivered to 
the fountain. 


Day and night, summer and winter 
alike, Frigidaire maintains a low, even 
temperature which is always just 
right for the preservation of creams, 
ices and sherbets. It keeps all the 
goodness frozen in—preserves every 
bit of the finest flavor—makes every 


dish delightfully tempting to the taste. 


And at fountains where Frigidaire 
is used you will find cleanliness and 
better service, too. There is never 
any ice or salt spilled on the floor— 
no muss or dirt. There are never 
any delays in service to allow for 
the “re-icing” of the cabinet. These 
annoyances cease forever when 


Frigidaire is installed. 


Look for the Frigidaire Cabinet 
the next time you buy ice cream. 
Notice how delicious the cream is 
—how firm, cold and appetizing. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-186, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


The World’s Largest Makers of Electric Refrigerators 


Frigidaire provides better refrigeration for apartments, homes, stores, clubs, restaurants, 


hotels, hospitals. It is made in many sizes 


—_ with metal cabinet. Or the 


Frigidaire mechanism can be installed in any ordinary ice-box. Whatever your need 
for better refrigeration, Frigidaire can serve you. Write for complete information. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
murdered her stepchild, who was the heir 
to Bisham. I forget what particular method 
she employed but I am convinced it was in- 
artistically unpleasant. 

One of the great masters immortalized 
this grim-faced dame on canvas, and the 
portrait used to hang in a small room off the 
main landing. The legend runs that the 
child’s nurse cursed the murderess, praying 
she might suffer a thousand years in hell. 
Apparently she does, for nightly the por- 
trait screams! Yes, doesn’t it sound ridicu- 
lous? I’m writing this in a superlative 
hotel suite and I can hardly believe it my- 
self. But Bisham is a place of stone floors 
and stone arches, heavily mullioned win- 
dows, through whose glass coats of arms the 
light filters dimly. There are a score of 
secret chambers hidden in the thickness of 
the walls. No two rooms are on a level. 
Almost every bedroom is reached by a dif- 
ferent and a most mysterious stair. The 
abbey is full of strange, sobbing drafts, of 
echoes and whispering tapestry. 

During the twenty-four hours that I 
spent in the abbey the portrait was particu- 
larly active and the screams of a nature to 
rival a madhouse. Those who were brave 
enough to enter the anteroom insisted that 
the canvas face was convulsed with rage 
and pain. Next morning they talked of the 
trickery of shadows, while we others dis- 
cussed sound effects, but nobody waited 
long enough to prove their daylight 
theories. 

There is at least one ghost in America. 
Two years ago I stayed at Westover, the 
historic Virginia house, now owned by 
Charles Crane. It is supposed to be 
haunted by the spirit of lovely Evelyn 
Byrd, who died of a broken heart because 
her father wouldn’t let her marry Lord 
Portsmouth, the elderly lover of her choice. 
I remember lying awake one stormy night, 
imagining I heard her high heels tapping on 
the old wooden stairs. 


Entertaining Princes and Lions 


Generally, however, your hostesses are 
too efficient to permit such unhygienic 
things as ghosts. Another thing you do 
not, or at least you need not, suffer from in 
America, is royalty. Poor kings and 
queens! Through no fault of their own, 
they are almost bound to spoil a party. 
Very few of them are ornamental and they 
are so used to being important that it never 
occurs to them to be amusing. Their knowl- 
edge is encyclopedic, but it is of necessity 
secondhand, and one would always rather 
meet the man who has done the thing, than 
the person he has told it to. 

I am speaking, of course, of reigning roy- 
alty, whose presence entails formality, not 
of ex-kings and 
minor princes 
who are generally 
out to make the 
most of their, per- 
haps temporary, 
freedom. One of 
the most pic- 
turesque of the 
queen’s ladies in 
waiting told me 
she had to take 
larger sizes in 
shoes each year, 
because she stood 
somuch. Royalty 
ismost decorative 
at receptions, but 
it is like a cubist 
painting — best 
seen at a distance. 
Atsmall parties it 
looks uncomfort- 
able on a sofa, 
longing to dance 
with all the peo- 
ple it shouldn’t 
know! 

If it happens to 
be the Prince of 
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go to the wall. He is the exception to all 
rules. If a party is run to suit his very 
specialized taste, he will be the brightest 
of its stars. If not, he leaves it. Not so, 
his relatives. With ponderous patience, 
they sit through tke most discordant con- 
cert, the dullest dinner, putting their “sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run” into every 
minute of their day. It’s the hardest job 
in the world and, on the whole, the best 
done. No memory-training system could 
cope with what they have to know. The 
precision with which they invariably say 
the right thing at the right moment is that 
of the mass-production operative jamming 
in his bolt, as the moving belt passes. 

Whenever I meet the Crown Prince of 
Sweden he reminds me, with the same 
cheery smile, that he has been to just one 
place on the earth which, in spite of all my 
explorations, I have never visited. It hap- 
pens to be a ruined Greek temple in the 
Peloponnesus. 

His brother, Prince William, could make 
the assertion with more effect, for he was 
the first of the gorilla hunters in the Congo. 
I met him at Stockholm at an enormous 
lunch given in my honor by an old friend, 
the Hof-jiigermeister—court hunting mas- 
ter—in a hermetically sealed room which 
stifled the few ideas a serious lecture course 
had left in my head. After about the elev- 
enth course, rich, creamed and undigesti- 
ble, my host leaned across to me. 

“You haven’t addressed a single word to 
me,” he protested. “‘H. R. H. has monopo- 
lized you.” 

“T was always taught to beware of any 
man with a cleft in his chin,”’ I retorted. It 
was an old joke, but heat and many courses 
had rendered me comatose. There was a 
gasp, for Sweden takes its royalty seriously. 
Then Prince William turned to me, laugh- 
ing. He had not a cleft, but a positive 
grave in his chin. 

“Would you dare to lunch with me 
alone?”’ he teased. 

“In Africa, sir—with a gorilla as chap- 
eron.” 

America escapes, too, a number of the 
thorns of precedence on which our parties 
are impaled. Except in Washington. you 
give first place to age, which is sensible, 
Our strict hostesses, rather than depart a 
hair’s breadth from Debrett, will send a 
girl of twenty in to dinner with a man of the 
same rank, but four times her age, or vice 
versa. At one of Lady Agnes Peel’s parties, 
I remember finding myself next to Lord 
Wester Wemyss, a gallant ex-admiral 
whose conversation was entirely about my 
grandmother, now aged ninety-eight. Op- 
posite was a young man, whom I should 
have loved to talk to, between two dowa- 
gers who discoursed of things Victorian 
over his head. 
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Worse still, I believe that some of us ac- 
tually like this antediluvian state of things! 

At a vast dinner, where strawberry 
leaves and garters abounded, a certain mem- 
ber of the King’s Privy Council was to be 
my partner. Seizing my arm, he plunged 
into the descending line in front of so many 
dowagers that I protested. “Surely we 
oughtn’t to go down yet.’” The general 
ran a calculating eye over the crowd. 

“You oughtn’t to, but I ought,”’ he said 
promptly. ‘‘Come along.” 

America, thank goodness, generally asks, 
“What has the man done?”’ not ‘“ Who was 
his grandmother?” But if you avoid the 
Seylla of precedence, you crash on the 
Charybdis of celebrity. I think you appre- 
ciate lions more than we do. We like to see 
a few notorieties decorating our receptions. 
We feel that painters, writers, explorers, 
add a touch of originality to our balls, but 
unless they have something more than 
fame we don't want them in our house 
parties. I suppose it is because we are less 
generally well educated than America, 
keener on sport than on culture, but with 
few exceptions a week-end party would wel- 
come any form of all-around he-man more 
enthusiastically than the genius of the cen- 
tury. In England people may read about 
my explorations but they don’t want to 
hear about them. They want to know 
where I get my frocks or whose face cream 
I use, or what polo secret the King of Spain 
confided to my brother, who is in the em- 
bassy at Madrid. 


English Ragging Parties 


* We like our lions to be silent. If they in- 
sist on roaring, we listen very politely and 
then tell them how many partridges we 
hope to get at the next drive! 

You are determined to secure the ulti- 
mate entertainment or information out of 
yours. How often, after a lunch or dinner, 
has a hostess urged me, ‘‘ Now do just say a 
few words! About anything you like. Just 
get up, my dear, and let them all have a 
good look at you!” Of course it is all part 
of your determination not to miss anything. 
I remember an American hostess in London 
whom I had never met, inviting “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes” to her party, without 
taking the precaution of finding out my 
husband’s name, which is Colonel Mce- 
Grath. 

Another, one of the most hospitable and 
warm-hearted women in London, deter- 
mined to introduce me to as many of her 
compatriots as possible, but for the moment 
unable to remember what I had done, mur- 
mured, “I want you to meet Mrs. Forbes. 
She—she ———” There was a pause. My 
hostess racked her brains to think of the 
most remarkable thing anyone could do, 

“She—er-—-yes 
she eats lions,” 











she finished tri- 
umphantly. 

Do you have 
ragging parties in 
America? I've 
heard of petting 
parties, but not 
of the practical 
joke variety, 
which afflicts 
some of our larg- 
est country 
houses. I spent a 
Saturday to Mon- 
day last spring in 
such a party, and 
my chief recollec- 
tion is of Lord 
Richard Nevill, a 
famous courtier, 
gravely poking 
open every door 
at the end of his 
stick, to see what 
would fail off the 
top. The night 
before we arrived 
a dozen young 








Wales, of course, 
such inhibitions 
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Let us prove 
it Jorone 
month ~ 


FREE 


O more mutilated or mis- 
placed caps to aliow milk to 
become unwholesome. No longer 
is it necessary to open milk botties 
with thumb, fork or ice-pick ( 


It*hardly seems possible —house- 
keepers have bothered and fussed 
with old-fashioned caps so long. 


That’s why we want to send you 
a month's supply of Perfection 
Pull and Hinge Caps FREE. We 
want to prove that now you can 
open your bottles with a gentle 
pull—close them securely with a 
slight pressure. 


Just mail the attached coupon 
today. You'll insist that your 
milkman use them. And he’ll 
be glad to give you this added 
protection and convenience. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 

pap AL 
The 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 


Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation pleas: 
send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps 
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245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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Most of the remainder must go to 
pay rent, salaries, taxes, overhead. 


Even with the best management only 
a few pennies of each dollar is the 
net profit from your business. 


But do you know how much of it is 
rightfully yours, and do you get it? 


Plan each day gives you all the facts 
about your business. 


It stops leaks—prevents errors— 
watches expenses —increases profits. 


Thousands in your line of business 
have tried it, proved its ability to 
increase their profit. 


Write today for complete details. 
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people had raided a neighboring house, 
poured petrol into the moat, set it alight 
and destroyed, among other things, the 
water lilies and creepers. On Saturday, 
they roused another neighbor by pretend- 
ing—in an effective brogue—to be the Irish 
police sergeant, telephoning from the near- 
est town a warning of impending burglary. 
Gardeners and grooms patrolled the 
grounds. The household sat up all night in 
darkness and anticipation; but when they 
discovered the hoax they retaliated in kind. 
On Sunday afternoon we did a motor treas- 
ure hunt. I started on that adventure 
whole. I returned a winner by the grace of 
providence and my tires, but with a 
sprained ankle from rolling down a cliff, a 
flayed elbow from climbing a wall which 
subsided after me—a plaster of bruises, 
tears and cuts! During our absence, the 
victims of the previous night had raided our 
house, kidnaped the butler, left a skull and 
crossbones chalked on the front door, their 
flag floating from the roof, and an armored 
figure out of the hall artistically arranged 
in each bath. 

I have been talking of country house 
parties because town entertaining is so 
standardized. Crushes are going out of 
fashion, except in the season when each 
hostess invites everyone she knows, or 
wants to know, and everyone she hopes 
never to meet in private, to one enormous 
party. The younger members of her family 
generally absent themselves, and creep 
home from a night club as the last bores 
are being swept out of the family portals. 

Small parties are the chic thing in Lon- 
don, which is divided into more cliques 
than any other town in the world. It isa 
reign of youth and the telephone. At the 
heart of each set is a group of young women 
who call each other up every morning and 
arrange the day’s program. Their parties 
are never advertised and, if you see them 
pictured in the society press, it is in profile 
snapshots on race courses or polo grounds. 


Our Privacy-Loving Cousins 


One of the best dances of last season was 
given by Lady Louis Mountbatten. Her 
double-branched white-marble staircase rose 
out of a forest of white lilies. There was a 
marvelous cocktail bar in the garden. The 
Yorks were there, the little duchess in gold 
brocade and diamonds, with her usual 
downcast eyelashes—is it possible to be as 
demure as she looks?—and everybody who 
was anybody in the world that is as certain 
of itself as it is uncertain of everybody else. 
But no account appeared in the Times next 
morning. It is permissible, perhaps, to 
chronicle anything public you do—your 
work, your charities, your hobbies—but it 
is not permissible to advertise your hos- 
pitality. The London press knows that and 
it is very cute. There was a private view of 
my Abyssinian film, Red Sea to Blue Nile, 
in July this year. Because it was an all- 
British production, some dozen royalties, 
headed by the Duke of Connaught, at- 
tended to show their interest in trade. It 
was rumored, erroneously, that some of 
them were to lunch with me afterward. 
My small household was kept busy refusing 
information on the telephone. Next day a 
complete description of that lunch from the 
names of ministers and ambassadors to the 
red roses and green Venetian glass, ap- 
peared in the papers. One of the waiters 
had a brother who was a reporter! 

We have not got the club habit in Eng- 
land; partly because we consider our edu- 
cation finished with the schoolroom. You 
couldn’t bribe a society audience in London 
to attend a lecture, except perhaps from 
curiosity. Our one idea is to be as much an 
island as our country. Flats or apartments 
will never really be popular in England, 
because they have no street door which can 
be slammed in the face of the world. We 
absorb our culture secretly and a little 
ashamedly. We can’t bear to have it 
handed to us publicly in chunks. I think 
we read more than you do, because we 
don’t talkso much. In fact, we haven’t got 


the mass habit. If we can’t have our pet, 
particular friends, we would rather be 
alone. Such a superlative expression of 
club life as the Colony in New York, or the 
Casino in Chicago, could not exist in Eng- 
land. It goes right down to the seat of our 
life. We guard our privacy more jealously 
than we shall ever guard our money or our 
morals. In a small town in America, a 
woman, rather than be deprived of her auto- 
mobile, would dispense with a servant, do 
her housework with the aid of a daily help 
and eat her meals at a club. It would be 
just the reverse in England. We don’t 
really like eating in public. The cave in- 
stinct still lingers, or perhaps we are in sub- 
conscious sympathy with the Abyssinians, 
who believe themselves most susceptible to 
the evil eye at mealtimes. 


America’s Youthful Women 


It’s odd, this home complex of England, 
because, compared to Americans, we are 
very bad housekeepers. Of course I’m talk- 
ing of small houses, where the mistress has 
to run her own domestic machinery, not of 
the mansions ruled by professionals. The 
American woman, like her husband, is an 
expert at her job. I stay in a lot of small 
houses on my lecture tours, and in them, 
even if there are few maids or none, the 
standard of comfort and crdcr is higher 
than in English places of twice the servant 
power. It must be because the hostess is 
more thorough in her methods and more 
interested in their results. Why, then, with 
such perfection in her home, does she want 
to spend stuffy, overheated hours in clubs, 
listening to lectures on commonplace sub- 
jects of which she must know more than the 
lecturer? 

I agree that your club life is marvelously 
organized, but as you go farther West it is 
taking the place of home life altogether. 
In Chicago I stayed in a delightful apart- 
ment, with a delightful hostess, but I never 
saw her. She was always at a club, partak- 
ing of condensed and heterogeneous culture. 

“What was the subject of the lectures 
today?’’ I used to ask. 

“My dear, I don’t exactly know. I’m 
too tired to think,’ she once answered. 
Yet an hour later, she entertained a dinner 
of twenty with gay perfection. 

“How did you manage it with such a 
headache?” I inquired. 

“Why, I don’t have to think to talk,” she 
answered. 

But the Arabs have a proverb: “First 
think. Then act. Then, if it is necessary, 
speak!”’ 

In America, you still go in for large din- 
ners, but you seem to be able to organize 
such affairs better than we do. A dinner of 
sixty in London is interminable, semisilent 
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and the food is cold. In New York it goes 
with a swing. I remember a lovely party 
at Mrs. James Gerard’s, where I was so sur- 
prised to find dinner ended that I glanced 
furtively at the menu to see if the usual 
number of courses had appeared. This is 
partly because, in America, the men talk. 
They actually try to entertain the women 
next to them. In London, at most, they 
allow themselves to be entertained. Of 
course the general standard of feminine 
attractiveness is much higher in America. 

When an Englishwoman is beautiful, I 
think she beats the record, but when she 
isn’t, she’s apt to let things slide. She 
doesn’t take much trouble to be alluring, 
charming or chic. She's content with being 
a good fellow. At an American party I am 
always amazed at the number of pretty and 
well-dressed women. In Mrs. Burden’smar- 
ble dining room, built as a copy of Versailles, 
I remember looking round the table and de- 
ciding that it would be impossible to say 
which of the perfectly finished women,with 
the maximum of pearls and the minimum of 
frocks, was most attractive. In England 


there would have been, probably, one or | \. 


two personalities who stood out, but in 
New York the standard is almost too high. 
It allows of no salient figures. 

Yet this is not quite correct, for I can 
recollect nothing of a party at Mrs. Dana 
Gibson’s except herself. She is your witch, 
who, because she is so witty and so wise, 
transmutes our commonplace conversation 
into epigrams as brilliant as her smile. 
You have even conquered ag? in New York. 
You have no dowagers, because age is oniy 
lack of interest, and American women are 
all keenly interested in everything. White 
hair on your side of the Atlantic is as care- 
fully arranged as golden. With us, it is 
often dyed to curious shades of green or 
purple, or else it is allowed to grow wispy. 
Can there be a more attractive figure than 
your Mrs. Oliver Harriman? I saw her 
first in her tapestried sitting room, her hair 
frosted silver above a lilac tea gown, with 
mauve erchids mirrored behind her, and 
I lost my heart at once. Or Mrs. Robert 
Chambers, wife of your famous novelist? 
With time-powdered hair and a swirl of 
pastel skirts, she looks like a French mar- 
quise, just stepping out of a piece of Sévres 
porcelain, 


Little Real Old Stock Left 


The older you grow the more active you 
are over here. How do you manage it? 
Is it the sort of brain that is equally at 
home with bimetallism and the vacuum 
cleaner? Such a lot of your entertaining is 
done by women for women. We hardly 
ever have hen parties in England and if we 
do, we apologize for them. It’s almost a 
point of honor to provide a modicum of men 
with the other adjuncts of a lunch party. 
Yours are too busy, of course, and Amer- 
ican women are sufficient unto themselves. 
What a lot you have to say to each other 
and what a lot you do for each other! 

When you don't give parties for a special 
person, you dedicate them to a subject, a 
lecture, a concert, a discussion. One of 
your most interesting New York hostesses 
has a weekly lunch at which a score of her 
intimate friends meet to discuss the prob- 
lem of the moment—political, literary or 
social. I attended one of these delightful 
functions three days after I arrived in New 
York. 

“My dear, if you want to be a success 
over here,” said my hostess, ‘you must 
not explain things to us! A few months 
ago in that very chair sat Margot Asquith 
and she explained to me who Matthew 
Arnold was!” Ther she smiled a warm in- 
triguing littlesmile. “It won't really much 
matter,’’ she whispered; ‘because no one 
wil) listen if you do!” 

I decided then and there that the nicest, 
the very nicest thing in America, is your 
women. I fancy quite the nicest thing with 
us—you acknowledge it yourselves, because 
you come over and marry them-—is our pre- 
war men. But, alas, there are so few of 
them left! 
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—a water proof—rot 
proof—canvas top! But 
that’s notall. All the improvements needed 
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carefully included in the “Athlete “— the 
orthopaedic heel with arch support — the 
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You will be proud and glad to own a 
pair. Your dealer wants to satisfy your 
needs. Stocks are fresh. Get your pair now. 
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“Yes, as soon as we can get it ready; and 
TL can’t allow more than three and a half days 
for completing all preparation, including 
the loading of guns, caissons, tractors and 
rations. It will keep us moving to get this 
mess in shape in three and a half days,” 
General Hylands replied, half in complaint. 

Very good, sir; I will report progress at 
breakfast,” replied the adjutant. He sa- 
luted and turned to go. 

“Ten minutes before breakfast-—-those 
were my instructions, Bronson. You must 
learn to pay attention. We are fighting the 
most thorough enemy ——” 

The general turned back to his work with 
a sigh of hopeless despair. His adjutant 
saluted again, with a respectful “ Yes, sir,” 
and jeft to take up his night of work. 

“That was a fine example of inattention, 
of lack of thoroughness,” complained the 
old general to his aide. “ You heard me tell 
Bronson to report here ten minutes before 
breakfast, and a few minutes later he said 
he would report at breakfast. That just 
goes to prove my contention. Such an 
error as that in the face of battle is unfor- 
givabie; it is worse than that—it is disas- 
trous. I te'l you, Simmons, we are fighting 
the most thorough enemy in the world. 
Not until we have learned to become as 
thorough as the Germans can we compete 
with their army. This mob of civilians we 
have brought over will only end in disaster 
and increase the German morale in the long 
run, We should have held them in reserve 
at home until they were at least partly 
trained, and then brought them over here 
two years from now, when they could have 
been of some account.” 

He turned te his desk and began mulling 
ponderously through books, orders and 
papers, As the hours of this search passed 
by it became more and more evident to the 
general that he must improvise his plans of 
loading. He must draw his own specifica- 
tions for londing platforms, for blocks and 
lashings to secure the great 165 millimeter 
rifies, the five and ten ton tractors, the huge 
esvered trucks, the lighter motor transport. 
Of what material must he build his ramps 
to hold these giants? Could these huge 
guns be loaded and hauled while limbered? 
Would one train be sufficient for each 
battalion? Should he put the matériel 
ahead of the troop cars in the battalion 
trains? How would he maneuver these war 
monsters so as to get them into separate 
trains in the mere mile of trackage leading 
into St.-Médard? Would these unskilled 
men be able ever to accomplish the loading 
with one leading platform to the regiment? 

He groaned frequently as he fretted over 
the intricacies of improvising in a few hours 
a system that ought to require months. 
Was it leas involved than the selection of a 
new type of shelter tent for the field artillery 
to which he had devoted two years of his 
life in detailed study and experimentation? 

The aide he used merely to reach books 
for him, or mark his place, or get him a few 
more sheets of paper, and sharpen his 
pencils. At midnight the aide put a coffee- 
pot on the etove and made coffee. As the 
general paused in his work to sip the coffee, 
he beeame unpleasantly conscious of a com- 
motion outside—an unusual commotion for 
this hour of night in this quietest part of 
Southern France. Out of the window he 
caught an occasional flash cf lights moving 
in the distance. He thought of investi- 
gating and then decided to wait until the 
morning and interrogate the officer of the 
day. 

“Bronson must have let the word get 
out,” he grumbled. “I ought to have 
warned him—-and now I suppose this bunch 
is milling around in excitement.” 

How quickly he would have acted at such 
a disturbance in the days before the war! 
True, it was distant and indistinct, but the 
annoyance did not matter; the lack of 
discipline was what hurt. He long since 
had given up all hope of having that fine 
type of discipline he had always known in 
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the regular service. These wartime soldiers, 
these civilians in uniform, were beyond 
hope in that respect. 

There was nothing disorderly about 
them, nothing disagreeable. They were 
simply effervescent, interminably busy and 
noisy. They had even laughed and jested 
when they sailed into the submarine zone. 
They seemed to lack respect, awe, for the 
formidable enemy they must meet. Their 
faces were gay and eager, when they should 
have been somber and studious. They did 
not reckon with the tragic seriousness of it 
all. They did not have a proper apprecia- 
tion of their tr d ibility. It 
seemed impossible to imbue them with the 
idea that they must become as thorough as 
the Germans-—that preparation of raw re- 
cruits for battle with seasoned veterans is a 
funereal enterprise and not a mad frolic. 
Some of them even seemed to think they 
would have the job done within a year and 
be back home—and it was just short of in- 
sulting the way they proclaimed themselves 
artillerymen and took themselves seriously 
as gunners able to fire against the enemy. 

But what else was to be expected of these 
untried American striplings, soldiers over- 
night? They would learn—a grim lesson it 
would be too. And from the survivors per- 
haps there would grow a disciplined army, 
one that was willing to learn thoroughness 
and take itself and its mission with be- 
coming seriousness. 

His coffee finished, he turned back to his 
work, making no effort to put an immediate 
end to the distant commotion outside as 
the more blustering type of army disciplin- 
arian would have done. 

The general lost himself in a prewar 
Quartermaster Manual. His aide piled 
more fuel in the little iron heater to keep 
out the chill. Though spring was nearly 
over, and wild flowers were sprinkled plen- 
tifully through the level, brushy terrain of 
De Souge, tonight Pluvius was pouring 
down a counterbarrage of chilling rain and 
Boreas was counterattacking with a blight- 
ing wind. 

Northward the Kaiser's goose-stepping 
Frankenstein was forging a red trail across 
the breast of France in preparation for the 
final knife thrust in the heart that was to 
take Paris and end the war. Civilization 
hung trembling in the balance. The Ger- 
man hammerhead that was to turn the line 
from a north and south line to an east and 
west line above Verdun was succeeding 
beyond German General Staff expectations. 
They had swept past the Vesle, pounded 
their way through Fére-en-Tardenois and 
Chateau-Thierry. The first German patrols 
had swung past Meaux and sighted Paris. 

Wilhelm’s joyous triumphal entry into 
Paris, delayed from time to time, but now 
no longer to be denied him, was but a 
matter of hours. The French center of 
government and its rich art treasures at the 
Louvre had been hurriedly removed to 
Bordeaux. The British had their plans 
ready for a withdrawal to the Channel 
ports. American General Headquarters, so 
lately established at Chaumont, was ready 
to depart, at a moment’s notice, to the 
vicinity of Marseilles, and had all plans 
worked out for the hurried movement of its 
massive records and administrative im- 
pedimenta. The great grinning God of War 
stood literally with his red fingers on the 
clock of civilization, ready to turn the hands 
back a dozen centuries to the age of brute 
force unless there should be some remote 
intervention. 

It was into this crisis of the centuries that 
General Hylands had been summoned. His 
men were untrained, according to martial 
standards, and their cannon borrowed from 
the French. But they must do their part 
now or never, even though they accomplish 
nothing more than impede the roads with 
their broken bodies, By what miracle could 
they be expected to hammer back the 
seasoned German veterans—hardened by 
years of combat and drunk with the red 





wine of success—success that would bring 
to truth their cry of Deutschland iiber 
Alles? By what uncalcuiated standard, by 
what uncharted process, might these Amer- 
ican striplings do more than make a sorry 
mess of the thing of battle at which they 
were such hopeless tyros? Would not those 
responsible for sending them into the black 
maelstrom be charged, in the later cold 
analysis of history, with their wanton 
murder? 

Twenty pages of closely written notes, 
half a dozen piles of textbooks marked with 
slips of paper for handy reference, were the 
voluminous product of the brigade com- 
mander’s night of toil. His eyes were 
watery and his lined face was grim and ashy 
in the ghastly light of dawn, but an in- 
domitable will, a sense of duty that was 
his dominant characteristic, kept away all 
thoughts of overwhelming fatigue. His 
body might demand surcease in vain. Sleep 
or rest was not to be thought of until he had 
improvised a plan for preparing his chaotic 
command for the movement to the front. 

“We are ready now to commence upon 
our plan,” he advised his aide. “I think 
we had better go over our work when we 
have had breakfast and then assemble the 
regimental and battalion commanders. I 
will lay our problem frankly before them so 
that we can have them thinking on what is 
before them. By tomorrow morning we 
should have the orders out in such detail 
that we shall be ready to commence 
moving.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ the aide agreed thoughtfully. 
“That will put us slightly ahead o 
schedule.” 

“Not at all,” the general corrected him, 
slightly annoyed at the loose statement of 
his aide. “That will merely put us at the 
starting point, and we shall be lucky to 
complete the actual loading, with all its 
details, in time to make our destination on 
schedule. Bronson may have something to 
contribute, although I doubt it,”” the gen- 
eral added, consulting his watch. “He is 
due here now in five minutes, if he doesn’t 
forget to be punctual.” 

But the brigade adjutant was present on 
the dot. The general greeted him without 
enthusiasm. 

He would let Bronson expound his ama- 
teurish notions of the problem, then show 
him the thorough preparation that was the 
fruit of the brigade commander’s training 
in thoroughness. 

“Sir, the brigade matériel is loaded on 
the cars and the brigade ready to entrain 
at any moment you may desire,” the 
adjutant announced, without formality. 
His eyes burned with the bright light of 
enthusiasm through somber black rings. 

“TI do not believe I entirely understand 
your statements,’’ the old general replied, 
after a moment spent in attempting to 
analyze the adjutant’s weird assertion. 
What strange whim, what outlandish tan- 
gent, was the adjutant now pursuing? 

Major Bronson reiterated his statement 
without deviation, while the old general, 
seized with sudden trepidation, reached for 
his cap, put it on and walked out to see 
what was meant. 

There was no mistaking what the major 
had said, nor was there any further com- 
ment to be made until the extent of the 
mischief had been gauged. What fantastic 
mess had been made of an already desper- 
ate situation by these raw amateurs, these 
bungling novices in the intricate profession 
of arms? 

For an hour the old general wandered up 
and down the mile of little French flat cars 
upon which were blocked and lashed the 
huge guns, caissons, tractors and trucks. 
Scrutinize and search as he might, he could 
find no flaw. Even minor details had been 
gone into. Box cars were lettered in chalk 
for the batteries that were to occupy them. 
Trains were divided into battalions. Of- 
ficers’ cars were marked and provision had 
been made for brigade headquarters on the 
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first train. Huge wooden blocks and work- 
manlike lashing held the ponderous ma- 
tériel securely in place. The whole inspec- 
tion was simply one gasp of astonishment 
after another to the old brigade com- 
mander. How had this miracle been worked 
overnight? He recalled the noises that had 
annoyed him and now understood their 
significance. 

“Who is responsible for this—this job?” 
the brigade commander finally asked of his 
adjutant, once he had assured himself that 
the work was beyond criticism. 

“Why, youare, sir! Yousaid you wanted 
the brigade loaded,” Major Bronson re- 
plied, purposely misunderstanding the pur- 
port of the query. 

“T mean, Bronson, who worked out the 
plan and put the job across?” 

“Why, sir, there was no detailed plan so 
far as I know,” the major informed him. 
“IT told the colonels we were wanted at the 
front. They put it up to the batteries and 
everybody simply turned to and put it 
across. We had some trouble finding spikes 
and blocks and we had to send in to 
Bordeaux for rope. But we had a lot of 
good carpenters in the ranks, sir, and men 
who had moved large objects in civil life; 
and we simply moved the cars by hand, sir. 
A hundred men moved one of those cars 
like it was a toy wagon. 

“T can’t tell you just how they did it all, 
sir,”’ the adjutant concluded humbly, con- 
scious that he was trespassing on dangerous 
ground. “Three thousand men can do a lot 
of work in a night. Especially, sir, when 
they have the American spirit of doing 
things.” 


The brigade commander, more gaunt 
than ever, his face deeply.lined and fur- 
rowed, moved slowly back and forth across 
the dingy little hole in the ground many 
kilometers north and east of Meaux that 
marked the brigade command post—known 
as P.C., Hylands, In his overwrought con- 
dition, breught on by continuous loss of 
sleep, unending tortures of worry and fret- 
ting, he jumped noticeably each time the 
earth shook from a neighboring burst of an 
enemy high-explosive shell. 

Not in any sense from physical fear. 
General Hylands had never known physical 
fear, and to face death meant nothing to 
him. His nerves were gone by reason of 
the racking sense that everything had gone 
to pot. Try as he might, even to running 
around personally, exposed to shell fire 
among the battalion groups scattered over 
a square mile of terrain, he could not 
straighten out the mess to his satisfaction. 

His communications to the regimental 
headquarters worked wretchedly and were 
out of commission for long intervals. The 
batteries were hammering away without 
the fine regard for the firing charts which 
alone means efficient support of the other 
combat arms. He had found gunners 
smoking, jesting hilariously and disheveled 
as they served their guns, 

The officers of his fugitive battery had 
ali been lost from a direct burst that had 
also taken fifteen men. The battalion com- 
mander had failed to assign an officer re- 
placement from another battery and had 
left the fugitive battery to be fired by the 
first sergeant. How could a first sergeant 
of a few months’ training know how to 
direct fire from map codérdinates? How 
could he be expected to train his guns sud- 
denly on an enemy ammunition train or a 
vagrant enemy concentration when all he 
had to work on was some such mystic 
symbols as “44.98—-75.36,” or ‘Ten shots 
on RJ. 56.23—79.22”? That was a task 
for thoroughly experienced artillerymen. 
What, for that matter, could be expected 
of these tyros in effective interdiction fire, 
destructive fire, or even neutralization 
fire? 

Quads had gone into the ditch, taking 
guns with them at night when a group was 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Latex, the milky white liquid that flows from 
prep Be > pela =~ when it is tapped, is the source 
0 

The United States Rubber Company ships latex 
to its tire factories from its waters plantations in 
the Far East. 
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A. The old-style cord structure; with cross tie- 
threads, and cords lying unevenly. 
B. Latex-treated Web Cord, no cross-tie threads, 
each cord lies smooth and parallel. 


Here are the Answers to 


Your Questions about 
Latex-treated Web Cord 


Q— What is Latex-treated Web Cord? 


A—Web Cord is the special cord structure developed b hong 
Company for Royal Cords and other United States 
— tire is built up of several plies of Latex-treated Web 
ord. 


Q — How does Latex-treated Web Cord differ from the cord struc- 
ture used in other makes of tires? 


A—Each individual cord from which Web Cord is made is 
dipped in latex and the cords are then laid side by side and 
when the liquid dries they become webbed together by 
pure, natural rubber. This is all accomplished in one opera- 
tion by special machines like the one shown at the left. 


Q— Don’t other manufacturers dip their cords? 
A—Some do, but not in latex. 


Q—How do those who do not dip surround their cords with 
rubber? less 


A—By a process called frictioning. The cords are passed 
through heated rollers and the rubber is squeezed down 
into and around the cords. 


Q— What is the object of dipping in latex? 


A—All tire cords must. be im —— with rubber. Using 


latex impregnates the cords with rubber, without using 
chemicals. Latex has a natural affinity for cotton fibre 
and does not destroy the natural oils of the cotton. 


Q— Why don’t other manufacturers use the Latex Process? 


A—The Latex Process was developed, patented and is owned 
by the United States Rubber Company, Some manu- 
facturers are now negotiating for license to use this 
process. 


Q— What are the advantages of Latex-treated Web Cord? 


A—Greater flexibility, strength aa bs r life in cord fabric. 
The Latex Process effects no ph or chemical 
in the cotton cords. It surrounds land protects each cord 
with rubber and webs it to its neigh- 
boring cords with a flexible rubber 
coating. This does away with the 
necessity for cross-tie threads, com- 
pletely eliminating a source of internal 
friction in the cord structure. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Long before carpets were ever thought of, they had an enemy! 


And in your good rugs, today, a hidden foe is constantly at work, destroy- 
ing their beauty and shortening their life. 


This enemy is DIRT—the knife-edged, sandy grit that becomes embedded 
at the very bottom of the nap and stubbornly resists removal. 
Ever since the advent of electric cleaners, their makers have sought the means 


to combat this agent of destruction. And, today, the search of years is re- 
warded! The secret is discovered! It is 


“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


the perfected principle of beating as embodied in The Greater Hoover 


That rugs must be beaten—a fact universally accepted—has found no more 
ardent advocate than the nearly 2,000,000 women who have chosen The 
Hoover in preference to all other makes of cleaners. 


And, now, the principle of beating has been developed by its pioneers to a 
point heretofore undreamed of! 


Even the most deeply embedded dirt, the most stubbornly resisting particles 
of knife-edged, nap-cutting grit, cannot withstand the “Positive Agitation” of 
The Greater Hoover. 


With this as the first and most important of its many superiorities, The 
Greater Hoover combines other features which you have long desired: 


1 For the first time, it makes possible including the new motor, requiring no 
“Positive Agitation” of floor coverings. oiling. 

2 By actual test, in the ordinary cleaning 5 It increases the efficiency of its remark- 
time, it beats out and sweeps up from able dusting tools because of its 50% 
carpeting an average of 131% more stronger suction. 
dirt. 6 Its exclusive dust-and germ-proof bag 

3 It is an even greater rug-saver; the of- is now washable. 


tener a carpet is cleaned with aHoover 7 Its form and finish are of startling 
the longer that carpet will wear. beauty; and every new feature insures 
4 It is virtually service-proof, every part, greater operating ease. 


If you seek to protect your investment in rugs; if a higher standard of cleanliness is 
your aim, you will find the means to this achievement in the new Hoover. 


Your Authorized Hoover Dealer is proudly demonstrating it now. And he will make 
delivery, complete with the newly-designed dusting tools, on the same easy terms of 
$6.25 down, balance in easy monthly payments. 





THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners . The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 





It BEATS .«-- as it Sweeps 








A Search of Years Rewarded! 


— and tt started at the bottom of your rugs 





*POSITIVE AGITATION" 


as accomplished in the new 
Hoover is beating—the time- 
tested requirement of thor- 
ough rug-cleaning—reduced 
to an exact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of 
being concentrated in a few 
violent strokes as with the 
carpet-bearer or broom, is 
modified by The Hoover in- 
to a series of swiftly repeated 
air-cushioned taps. This is 


. achieved by means of a total- 


ly new appliance—the exclu 
sive and patented Hoover 
Agitator illustrated above. 
Suction lifts the rug from the 
floor and floats it ona cushion 
of air while the Agitator 
gently flutters out all the em- 
bedded grit as the strong 
suction draws all the dirt into 
the dust-tight bag 


The HOOVER | 


as it Cleans 
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(Cantinued from Page 122) 
moved to a new firing position. The daily 
reports to brigade headquarters were not 
properly kept up. Medical personnel at- 
tached to battalion groups were carried in 
black entry instead of red. The records of 
shota fired were often incomplete. The 
batteries seemed to think that the whole 
business of firing vas ended when they sent 
their shells hurtling toward the enemy. 
They neglected the essential of a proper 
record for the study of brigade headquar- 
ters. Even the ammunition-expenditure 
reports were incomplete and difficult to 
obtain, and battery commanders fre- 
quently failed to report whether they had 
fired at ten thousand or seventeen thousand 
kilometers on a given target furnished 
them from ccrps headquarters. 

It was, ali in all, the most unprofessional, 
the most amazing series of makeshifts 
imaginebie. At any moment, he feared, an 
enemy concentration might wipe out his 
entire brigade, or an army inspector from 
G. H, Q. might arrive to make a report on 
this dire mess. 

His desperation was only heightened by 
the silence of higher headquarters, Mo- 
mentarily he had expected orders to with- 
draw to some position farther to the rear. 
But ali he heard from the corps was to 
concentrate fire on this road crossing or the 
other, or to engage in zone firing at stated 
intervals during the night, or to concentrate 
fire on given points indicated by map co- 
ordinates. Perhaps it was a good portent 
that they had not been ordered back. But 
again this might only mean that his brigade 
was a sacrifice. It might mean that some 
great dependence was being placed upon 
him to cover the withdrawal of other 
troops vr hold some key position. 

What ghastly stigma might go down 
against his record— against his very name 
in military history—-if he failed. And how 
could he do otherwise than fail when he 
was unable to influence circumstances far 
beyond his control not least of which was 
this raw brigade of civilians in uniform in- 
trusted with complicated machines of war 
which they did not understand with that 
degree of thoroughness which alone was 
essential to success in combat? 

A plan that had evolved in his fatigue- 
ridden, fevered brain finally matured. He 
weighed it from every angle. He would re- 
iieve his civilian regimental commanders 
and wire for their replacement by tried 
Kegulars. Higher authority would have no 
alternative but to approve. He would then 


to render it too great a thing for private 
ewnership; so marvelous that the great 
museums of the world would envy one 
another the possession of it. 

The vase which Luke saw was of glass, 
transparent and, even in that dim light, of 
an entrancing, incredible blue. Around it 
ran a frieze of cameo-iike figures in white 
glass--carved out of white glass. Its 
height from base to rim was something like 
twelve inches. 

Luke’s voice ceme dryly and only with 
effort, “ May one approach?” he asked. 

“It is to be looked at,” said Gna Agatina, 
“but not te be touched.” 

Luke stepped closer, instinct concealing 
his eagerness, his eyes held charmed by the 
magic of that vase. It was incredible, un- 
believable. He bent over it, not daring to 
touch it with hia trembling finger; but the 
test of touch was not necessary. It was 
true. The wonderful, amazing, astounding 
fact wea that it was authentic. The thing 
existea—this thing which authorities had 
speculated upon and argued over, The 
truth of a theory was established—the 
Portland Vase was one of a pair! 

The Portiand Vase—one of the glories of 
the British Museum; the most perfect ex- 
ample of ancient glass in existence, born 
doubtless in Phoenicia, the birthplace of 
glass making, and preserved through the 








have two officers in the brigade upon whom 
he might place the utmost reliance. It was 
now the hide of the regimental command- 
ers—or his! They were responsible for 
this mess. Neither of them had come 
near brigade headquarters since the firing 
started. For thirty hours he had been re- 
flecting upon his plan. Relieving officers 
from their command was not an action 
that appealed to him, but there was no 
other way. The security of the nation and 
the reputation of the American Army were 
involved. 

It was a hideous mistake to make 
colonels out of civilians, simply because 
they gave a few hours a week to Na- 
tional Guard training in peacetime. Having 
made his decision, having weighed it from 
every angle, he called his adjutant and 
took action. 

“* Major,” he said grimly, “as soon as the 
present fire concentration has been com- 
pleted I wish you to direct Colonels Cal- 
ender and Edelman to report here on a 
matter of the utmost importance. The 
wires are out, but you can find them in 
their P.C.’s as soon as the firing dies down. 
I have steod this as long as I can and am 
going to take action to relieve them from 
further ———” 

“ Attention!” 

A sharp exclamation from a brigade staff 
officer interrupted the general, and as he 
turned in irritation to rebuke this unwar- 
ranted outbreak, he saw outlined in the 
heavily timbered entrance of his dugout 
the massive figure of the American corps 
commander. 

He leaped to attention and went for- 
ward, speechiess with fear in the presence, 
for there could be but one occasion for the 
corps commander’s arrival. 

“How are you, Hylands? Good morning, 
gentlemen,” exclaimed the corps general, 
with that affable big-natured friendliness 
that never left the greatest of American 
field commanders even in the crisis of 
battle when things were going not too well. 

O}d General Hylands saw the corps com- 
mander only through a haze created by his 
confusion and consternation. The moment 
of his own relief from command had come 
in the very moment when he was giving 
the order for the relief of his two colonels. 
What a strange trick of fate that the end 
of his own career should come in the very 
moment when he was taking proper action 
to circumvent the tragedy! 

“How do things go with you down here, 
Hylands?" demanded the corps commander 
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agreeably. There was nothing in his man- 
ner that forecast drastie action, there was 
no evil omen in the sparkling eyes of the 
major general; but the brigade commander 
was blinded by the toxic poison of fatigue. 

“TI have done my level best with this 
wretched ———” began the old general in a 
faltering, pathetic voice. He hated excuses, 
loathed alibis, but the blame here was far 
beyond his control. ‘ 

“You've done wonderful work, and I 
guess you can get some sleep tonight, as 
things will be letting up for a day or two,” 
broke in the corps commander. The sight 
of a fatigue-broken old general was no new 
experience to him. 

General Hylands stopped with a gasp of 
astonishment, his mouth remaining open 
with an unfinished phrase hanging fire. 

“The Germans have been stopped—in 
fact the whole German Army is in a hell of 
a fix down this way,” the corps commander 
went on, his resonant voice filling the dug- 
out. “The Third Division stopped them 
on the Marne near Chateau-Thierry. The 
boche has got himself overextended and 
he’s on his way back to the Vesle right now. 
We'll put a spearhead in his throat at 
Soissons with our First and Second Divi- 
sions unless he improves his position.” 

‘You mean we have stopped the Ger- 
man advance?” gasped old Hylands, sus- 
taining himself from collapse by an effort. 

"Nobody knows exactly what has hap- 
pened except that our men refused to fall 
back and the boche found himself afoul 
of a snag. Our men have been out of 
hand a great deal, but they've fallen on 
the Germans wherever they had the 
chance. I'll have corps headquarters in 
Fére-en-Tardenois inside of a month and 
we'll be in Berlin by Christmas if the 
Germans don't come forward with the 
white flag before that time.” 

The brigade commander rallied his men- 
tal processes from their confusion with the 
greatest difficulty. An order to retreat 
would have steadied him to action, because 
it would have been the expected, the natu- 
ral thing. But this unthinkable news— 
this dénouement that was so contrary to all 
known rules of a profession in which he had 
spent his life-—it partook of the qualities 
of some strange dream. 

“Then American leadership has sur- 
mounted the difficulties of lack of train- 
ing—of our lack of thoroughness—for the 
Germans are the most thorough people in 
the world, and to beat them it seemed to 
me that ——” 
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centuries by the kindness of Fate, preserved 
in all its marvelous fragility! Preserved to 
be demolished by a stone flung by the hand 
of a man demented, but repaired, restored, 
and even in its damaged state valued at not 
less than twenty thousand pounds—a hun- 
dred thousand dollars! 

And here, a part of the presepio of an old 
Sicilian peasant, was its counterpart, per- 
fect, without flaw or scratch or crack! The 
legendary mate of the Portland Vase! 
Come to this spot through what untrace- 
able channels—-by way of Greece, perhaps, 
when Syracuse was the hub of the world; 
by way of Rome when she was mistress of 
the Mediterranean; by way of the Sara- 
cens when they spread the word of the 
Prophet by fire and sword, plundering and 
sacking and slaying for their greater joy in 
paradise! What sights it must have seen, 
what a history must it possess from its 
fashioning until this day when it came to 
form a part in a Christmas decoration of an 
ancient crone without two soldi to rub to- 
gether! 

au 
| pos? recollection is vague as to the 
contents of the next half hour. He 
knew his knees trembled and that his tongue 
was dry. He knew he labored under extraor- 
dinary excitement, but hoped he had con- 
cealed it. The mate of the Portland Vase! 


He, Luke Ferval, had made the greatest find 
of modern times! He was beside himself 
with elation, and yet his hands were cold 
with terror—with terror lest this fragile, 
precious thing, so carelessly handled and 
left about, should suffer damage under his 
very eyes. It was no argument that inas- 
much as it had survived the vicissitudes of a 
couple of thousand years, the probabilities 
were it would survive the next few hours. 
He dared not desert the vase to its fate, yet 
he knew he must desert it—to think, to pian 
for its acquisition. For antique hunters are 
not exactly unknown to the inhabitants of 
Sicily. 

Already Luke was planning his cam- 
paign. He was perfecting his approach and 
laying out his method. . . . Somehow or 
other he gave his thanks and said his good- 
bys and scrambled up the mountainside to 
his companions, who were signifying loudly 
their impatience at his delay. Francini 
he-hawed and bit Francesco on the flank; 
Francesco retorted by aiming his heels at 
his wife’s nose, but she dodged adroitly and 
laughed at him openly. He shrugged his 
shoulders and vowed to bide his time. 

The artist disposed his impedimenta in 
saddle pockets and commenced the descent 
to Taormina, and for once he stopped to 
look at nothing, much to Francini’s disgust. 
He even neglected to reply to the courtesies 
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“No, I can’t say that is it at all,”” beamed 
the corps commander, his eyes twinkling 
amusement as he heard the old familiar 
axiom expounded again by a soldier of the 
old school. “ Morale did it—morale! Our 
men are magnificent. They’ve got the 
spirit—the backbone—nothing stops them. 
They'll take any loss to get where they 
started for. They are handing us success 
on a silver platter.” 

The corps commander refused an invita- 
tion to stay for luncheon. 

“It is my first opportunity to get over 
the whole position,” he said. ‘‘I must be on 
my way, but I wanted you to know that 
we appreciate the splendid work you are 
doing. General headquarters has noted it 
and you will be mentioned in tonight’s 
corps communiqué from the French. It 
would not surprise me, Hylands, to see you 
get fitting recognition out of your work 
two stars, for instan +e.” 

As the corps commander left, chuckling 
over this final intimation, and the brigade 
commander stood staring blankly, speech- 
lessly, after him, the aide stepped up to his 
general, his face almost beaming. 

“Sir, permit me to congratulate you,” 
the aide effervesced. “‘The corps com- 
mander would not have said what he did 
unless he knew, and it is just that you 
should receive yout promotion to major 
general—and I have a set of extra stars, sir, 
in my locker trunk, knowing you would 
need them sooner or later, sir.”’ 

Late that afternoon, when the brigade 
commander awoke from the sleep of utter 
exhaustion into which he had fallen with- 
out waiting for his noon meal, his aide 
brought him a warm meal, and his adju- 
tant, watchful for the moment of his waking, 
summoned the two recalcitrant colonels. 
They appeared before him, hollow-eyed 
from loss of sleep, but erect, mentally alert, 
grim-faced and fearful. 

“You sent for us, sir,”” the senior colonel 
said, saluting. 

The old general blinked for a moment, 
the pounding of cannon overhead helping 
him to focus his mind back upon his pres- 
ent whereabouts and environment. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, arising and ex- 
tending his hand limply as he became 
oriented to the fact of his immediate ex- 
istence. “II sent for you to—to convey 
the corps commander’s appreciation of 
the—a—splendid work your regiments 
have been doing. If your duties will per- 
mit, I would be glad to have you stay and 
have a cup of hot coffee with me.” 





of road menders; and having reached the 
Corso, he caused the old piper to waggle his 
head in hurt amazement by passing without 
dropping a soldo into the extended horny 
palm. Up the gentle deciivity he climbed 


‘ toward the Greek Theater and the Timeo, 


but he was blind to the glories of distant 
Etna and to the witchery of the sapphire 
sea. Across from the casino, he turned his 
companions over to their owner and rushed 
inside to be alone with his secret; for he 
was afraid it might show on him, as such 
things have a way of doing in an antique- 
seeking world. . 

So far only one phase of the matter had 
occurred to him—the magnitude of the dis- 
covery asa discovery. Now, as he sat upon 
his balcony above the gardens, another 
phase shouldered its way into his cogita- 
tions—the financial phase. One hundred 
thousand dollars! There was no question 
in his mind that the vase would fetch that 
amount or more. It meant independence; 
it meant freedom from the chains of the 
wage earner and a competence which would 
permit him to live at ease in Florence, in 
Paris, in Rome, in Sicily, and to paint—to 
paint and to dream! 

But where did his employers come in? 
They had financed his trip that he might 
buy for them, that his knowledge and ability 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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A Birthday Party for One 


Cc“ you imagine a factory covering acres 
and acres of ground devoted to nothing but 
peanut products and nut confections? 

Twenty years ago we couldn’t imagine it 
either. But today it is a fact. 

You asked for Planters Salted Peanuts and 
kept on asking for more and more of them. 
You built the plant. It’s your Birthday Party just 


“— 





as much as it is ours. And here’s your invitation. 

This month we celebrate the 20th Birthday 
of a famous American. In the little building on 
your left, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Peanut was 
born in the month of April, 1906. 

Now let your eyes travel to the picture on the 
right-hand page. Mr. Peanut’s home today. Im- 
mense factory buildings covering sixteen acres, 


Planters Salted Peanuts are the big, crisp, whole-roasted kind. You 
can always tell them because they are not only the biggest, plump- 
est peanuts you ever saw, but also because they are always sold in 
glassine bags with the name “Planters” and “Mr. Peanut” on them. 
Millions of bags are sold annually....With your very next 5c bag 
of Planters Peanuts, we want you to accept, with Mr. Peanut’s 
compliments, a birthday present that is worthy of the name; a 
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Hundred Million People 


built because you like your peanuts big and crisp. —_— 
Quite an achievement for a young fellow and j ef 
worthy to be celebrated. J ¥ a 
It’s to be celebrated with the biggest birthday P : fr 
party possible. Everyone is invited, and everyone ms sae sg bray ~ 
gets a present. * 


Read how you get your a ; ee ee Foe 
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PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 


Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


Free 


ee Present this Coupon to any 

© Retailer in the United States who 

my sells PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS and 

; 4 VINEYARD Maip Bars. Buy a 5c Bag 
to pay anickel for otherwise. It's wonderful milk chocolate covering Re of Planters Salted Peanuts. With this 
choice fruit and nuts....Just tear out the coupon and put it in your oO Coupon you will receive FREE one 5c VINE- 


o* 


Vineyard Maid Candy Bar. This is a big bar such as you would have 


pocketbook. Next time you are in one of the thousands of stores Ry _ YARD Mai Bar. You must give the Retailer the 
© printed Vineyard Maid Wrapper. Retailers wili send 


that sell Planters Peanuts, present the coupon with your nickel this coupon and wrapperto PLANTERS Nut & CHOCOLATE 
and get BOTH the Vineyard Maid Bar and a full size bag of Co., Witkes-Barre, Pa., and we will redeem each coupon 
Peanuts....Get your share of the party. Clip the coupon NOW. at Sc in cash. Not redeemable after May 15, 1926. 
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On the Sea 
Over the Sea 
Under the Sea 


HE United States Navy uses Exide Batteries 
for more than a dozen different purposes on 
battleships, airplanes, and submarines. 

The work of these batteries is of paramount 
importance, for on their reliability often hangs 
life or death, For instance, in emergencies the big 
guns are fired by the current from Exide Batteries. 
Submarines, when running submerged, are pro- 
pelled by giant Exide Batteries. A single sub- 
marine battery contains 120 cells, each cell 
weighing more than a ton. Exide Batteries are 
used for airplane lighting and ignition. 

In the business life of the nation, Exide Batteries 
play an equally important part. They propel street 
trucks and mine locomotives, operate switches and 
drawbridges, light trains and isolated farms. Every 


time you telephone, your voice is sent over the 


TBenres 


wire by the current from an Exide Battery. 
There is an Exide Battery built for every pur- 
pose, by the largest manufacturers of storage 


batteries in the world . . . 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ 
Evide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 2 é€ . 
For your Exide Radio Batteries give uniform 


For your Exide was the pioneer storage battery 
Cc A R for starting oat lighting automobiles. R AD I Oo current over a long period of dis- 
Today, more cars leave the factories charge. There is an Exide of the 
equipped with the product of the Exide plant than BAT } & Ri e S right size for every set and a type for every tube. 
with any other battery. Exide Batteries are low in The Exide Radio Power Unit contains an “A” bat- 


first cost, always reliable, and notably long-lived. tery and rectifier which keeps it charged from your 
There is an Exide Battery dealer near your home. house current. At radio stores and Exide dealers’. 
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might be at their disposal. If, then, he 
should succeed in buying the mate to the 
Portland Vase for the equivalent of two 
shillings, would it be his or would it be 
theirs? Naturally, he would share in the 
profits of so tremendous a coup, but only to 
the extent of a tenth, maybe, or in event of 
extreme generosity, a fifth—when he might 
easily have it all! It was a question of 
ethics which few individuals would find 
pleasure in solving. 

Strangely enough, the second, but pos- 
sibly the greater, ethical question did not 
present itself to him—namely, what of his 
intention to buy an object worth a hundred 
thousand dollars from an old woman to 
whom a hundred would be untold riches, 
and to pay her a couple of shillings? Pos- 
sibly this would never present itself to him 
because he was in the game, and the game 
of the antique hunter is to get something 
for nothing. That is nine-tenths of his 
pleasure and perhaps is the germ of his 
passion. When two antique sleuths for- 
gather, their conversation is one part upon 
the artistic excellence of their finds, but 
nine parts upon their luck or acuteness in 
buying what they have found for an in- 
finitesimal fraction of its true value. Any- 
body may buy a Grecian urn if he have 
money enough and the willingness to spend 
it. The game is to find such an urn dis- 
guised as a family vinegar jug and to buy 
it for a couple of lire. The right and wrong 
of this is not precisely clear—unless you 
are a seeker, when, of course, there is no 
question. 

Luke passed the first question, leaving it 
to be determined at a later and more 
clement date, and set to planning how he 
might acquire the vase. The technic of the 
thing ought not to be difficult. Gna Agatina 
would not be one difficult to convince that 
he was one of those crazy Americans who 
run around buying strange things for ab- 
surd prices. Why, they even buy the side- 
boards off painted donkey carts! He would 
absent himself for a few days, praying 
hourly that the vase suffer no harm. Then 
he would return to admire the presepio, and 
in the fullness of his admiration beg to be 
allowed to purchase it, that New York 
might be shown how great and wonderful 
a thing a true presepio might be. Gna 
Agatina would feel honored to have her 
handiwork carried across the ocean to 
amaze a foreign world. But no word of the 
vase. There would be haggling, of course, 
delicious haggling; and then, when their 
minds were close to meeting in a bargain, 
Luke would hold back. 

“If,” he would say—“‘if you'll throw in 
that glass thing there I’ll pay what you 
ask.” That would be the way of it. He 
would buy the presepio and get the mate to 
the Portland Vase thrown in for good 
measure. 

What a tale to tell in certain places he 
knew of! It would be good for evenings 
upon evenings of conversation to envious 
cosearchers. 

So he dressed and dined and then went 
up to the casino, where he danced in the 
stuffy little room with a couple of American 
girls and treated himself to champagne in 
honor of the great event. 

“Are you going to Mr. Blandish’s for 
tea tomorrow?” one of the young women 
asked him. ‘ You know, he has a musicale 
and tea every Thursday afternoon, and all 
the visitors in town are invited—an Amer- 
ican artist.” 

“Yes, yes,” Luke said absent-mindedly. 
“IT know him. Has some nice things, but 
nothing later than the fourteenth century. 
Nothing really old.” 

“What did yousay?” The young woman 
did not await an explanation. “And they 
say,” she went on excitedly, “that the 
Marchesa di Mola drops in almost every 
week, and sometimes sings. They say she’s 
very beautiful.” 

“Never saw her,’’ said Luke. “But I’ve 
walked through her gardens.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to be a beautiful 
marchesa,”’ said the girl. “It sounds won- 
derful. Romantic and all that.” 
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“Probably,” said Luke, “she is fifty, 
with a hook nose, and dressed with doo- 
dabs dangling all over her. I've seen a 
couple or three duchesses and a hatful of 
countesses in my time, and I'll say Provi- 
dence played fair when it gave them titles. 
They needed ’em.” 

Whether this were true Luke was not to 
discover at Mr. Blandish’s tea, though he 
was there and the marchesa was there. All 
he saw of her was her hand and arm, which 
peeped around a corner of the rambling, 
high-ceiled room. It did not seem the hand 
and arm of a dowager and his curiosity was 
excited, but the lady of title left before 
Luke could extricate himself from the 
corner in which he sat. It was a very minor 
disappointment, but there came a time 
when occurrences of similar sort became 
something very like an irritation. 

He walked homeward along the Corso, 
not pausing, as was his lazy custom, to peer 
into shop windows where were displayed 
corals and ancient Sicilian jewelry and 
Capo-di-Monte figurines and old Chelsea 
left behind by Lady Hamilton or her en- 
tourage in the days when Nelson was the 
hero of the worid. He did not even pause 
to look at two marvelous jars of Persian 
glaze which had come there—the pagan 
gods only knew how. He did not climb the 
stairs to the tea shop conducted by an 
Englishwoman so imposing that, her uni- 
versal title was the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and he came close to being run down by a 
diminutive donkey drawing an excessive 
cart—which would have been a disgrace. 
He was distrait. His mind was not upon 
the illusive charm of the aged town—that 
first settlement of the Greeks before Greece 
had climbed to the summit of her glory. 
He was thinking Portland Vase, and noth- 
ing but Portland Vase. 

He was not even irritated by the ill 
manners of German tourists as he sat in the 
hotel parlor that evening, nor did he sleep 
with the sound satisfaction of youth. In 
the morning he arose at an incredible hour 
and walked up through the ruins of the 
theater and along the cactus wilderness of 
the cliff which looks down upon Isola 
Bella, but composure did not await him 
there. He was in a fever for which the sole 
febrifuge was asight of that bit of Phoenician 
glass and the knowledge that no mishap 
had befallen it through the night. There- 
fore he breakfasted in haste, took a bag of 
luncheon from the kitchen and joined his 
habitual companions for the climb toward 
Mola, 

Francini had found some grave ground 
for complaint against her husband and she 
nagged him all the way up the ascent. Now 
and again he lifted protesting voice when 
her invective touched the raw, or en- 
deavored to maintain self-respect with 
twinkling heels. Luke did not find his 
usual pleasure in the free display of their 
family affairs. At the proper spot he tied 
them to a tree and scrambled downward, 
deaf to Francini’s squawls of protest, and 
came presently to the washing place and 
then to the home of Donna Agatina. She 
was not at home, but he received exact re- 
port of her whereabouts from a contadino 
who passed driving his burdened donkey. 

“Where is Donna Agatina?”’ Luke asked, 
after the usual courtesies. 

“She is where the good God pleased to 
send her,’’ replied the man with the air of 
one who has helped to solve a great 
difficulty. 

“And, think you, will the good God 
return her presently?” 

The man blinked. “Today or another 
day,” he said, and his donkey bells 
jingled on. 

Luke settled himself on the little patch of 
green before the door and stared up at the 
fluttering red rag and other quaintnesses 
which guarded the house from the evil eye. 
He sat for an hour, feeling somehow the 
contentment of one who does his duty. He 
was guarding the vase. But then, winding 
up the road, came a straight lean figure 
with shawled head, and Donna Agatina was 
there. Her bright black old eyes glittered 
shrewdly, but she greeted him with that 
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courtesy which is universal throughout the 
island. 

“I have come,” he said, “to see the 
presepio again.” 

She marveled at that. “I had not 
thought it so worthy of notice,” she said, 
and nodded. “It is but a presepio.” 

“Nevertheless, I ask your permission to 
see it again. Such things are not in my 
country.” 

“But in your country there are girls with 
soft cheeks and eyes as beautiful as those 
of the blessed saints,” she said, and 
chuckled. “The presepio you may see, and 
welcome.” So saying, she threw open the 
door for him to enter. Skepticism ema- 
nated from her and he flushed as he guessed 
her deduction. Donna Agatina believed he 
had returned to see again the girl who was 
the guest under her roof. 

He advanced the length of the dim room 
with its smoky walls and stood before the 
Christmas shrine, and then he caught his 
breath. The vase of flowers was not there! 
For minutes he compelled himself to stand 
as if in keen interest and admiration before 
he turned to permit his eyes to sweep the 
reom. The vase was invisible! 

“But,” he said, “it is not the same.” 

“Tt is the same,” she said firmly. 

“There stood just there a vase of flowers,”’ 
he asserted. 

“True, flowers. But flowers are not a 
renege as all men know. They were a 
gi ad 

“But they have not faded so quickly.” 

“No, no, not they. They are upon the 
table.” 

He turned quickly, and there were the 
flowers, but they erected themselves from 
a jug of ugly clay. 

“Tt was another vase that held them,” 
he said. 

“Prue. You have eyes.” She nodded 
her old head many times. “It was another 
vase.”’ 

“A vase of glass,’’ he said, 

“It is, indeed, so.”” She offered no in- 
formation, nor did he dare exhibit too 
great interest before her shrewd eyes. 

“When it stood yonder,” he said, “it 
seemed a part of the presepio. Cannot you 
persuade yourself to stand it there again so 
I may see all exactly as I saw it yesterday?” 

“It is gone,” she said. 

“Gone!” He hoped his voice did not 
express the agony of dismay which rent 
him asunder. ‘ But where?” 

“Whence it came,”’ said Donna Agatina. 
And then—‘“The guest who was in my 
house brought a gift of flowers. She gave 
the flowers, but not that which held the 
flowers.” 

“ And she has gone?” 

“It is to be seen that she is not here.” 

“Taking the vase with her?” 

“Now here is something to do about a 
vase! What have I to say of vases? There 
is much questioning, and where there is 
much questioning there should be little 
answering. That is wisdom,” she added 
with more nods of the head. 

There fell a silence, but presently Donna 
Agatina spoke again: ‘It is true, because 
my son writes it as truth, that all Amer- 
icans are rich.” 

“ Not all,” said Luke, wondering whither 
this path led. 

“ But to travel over the land and over the 
seas—for that one must be rich.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘What are 
riches?” he asked, much as she would have 
asked it herself. ‘‘What is wealth for one is 
poverty for another.” 

“A true word. It is a thing to ponder 
over on days of rain. Are we Christian 
people or are we not?” 

There was no reply to this question, 
which asked no reply. 

“But the guest—does she come again, 
bringing flowers?” 

“That is as the saints desire.” 

“A neighbor, possibly?” 


“Did I mention neighbors? Now by the | 
sacred beheaded dead, here are questions | 
She smiled a trifle | 


upon questions!” 
maliciously. ‘Young men take greater 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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aa is only one way to 

get maximum mileage 
from your tires—be sure 
they are always inflated to 
exactly the correct 
pressure! 


Test the air pressure in 
your tires once a week with 
the U. S. TIRE GAUGE— 
guaranteed accurate to 
the pound! 


It will save you much 
trouble and many dollars. 

Fits all types of wheels— 
unbreakable crystal. 
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for you. 
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Using less rubber means 


getting back to 





UCH has been printed recent- 
M ly about the high price of 
rubber and the necessity for rubber 
conservation. This news has not 
only given the public an exaggerated 
idea of tire prices but has supported 
the claim that rubber can be saved 
by using less of it in a tire. 


When rubber is cheap tire manu- 
facturers generally use more of it. 
The necessity for using the same 
quantity of good rubber for the sake 
of long wearing quality does not 
change regardless of fluctuations in 
rubber prices. 

The growing practice of replacing 
a considerable part of the good rub- 
ber in tires with reclaimed rubber 
means getting back to pre-war mile- 
age with greater cost to the con- 


pre-war mileage 


BY W. O'NEIL, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


sumer in money and annoyance. 


You can’t save rubber by using less 
of it. The substitution of cheaper 
compounds for one-third of the 
pure rubber reduces the cost sever- 
al dollars but, by weakening the 
entire structure, takes out two- 
thirds of the wear. 


Everyone knows what happens 
when cement is saved by the use 
of more sand in the batch. The 
principle is‘the same whether it is 
tires or towers that totter. The 
way to save rubber is to make tires 
wear longer by using enough of it. 


With plenty of good rubber it is 
unsound manufacturing and poor 
service to the public to use less of 
it 1n tires. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles 
that makes the big hit. 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
interest in young girls than in even so- 
wonderful presepio! I persuade myself of 
that.” She cackled mirthlessly. 

To question further was to bring sus- 
picion to blossom, and Donna Agatina 
already was on her guard. Luke pretended 
to examine the presepio; Agatina scruti- 
nized him, and waggled her head endlessly 
and clucked. Had Luke known that upon 
that shaking head grew the trizzi—the elf- 
locks, those mystic tresses which are 
neither cut nor combed from the moment of 
birth, and which confer upon their wearer 
certain supernatural powers, he might have 
been even more wary—or he might not. 
Who knows? America is skeptica! of the 
little ladies who come of nights to dance in 
Donna Agatina’s bedroom. 

And so, after a little while, he took his 
departure reluctantly, with heavy heart, 
but nevertheless resolved. The vase had 
disappeared, but there was one who knew 
where to find it. Therefore he, Luke 
Ferval, would remain and would cultivate 
the old woman as if she were some aunt 
capable of leaving a fortune to a favored 
nephew. Donna Agatina chuckled at his 
departing back and went straightway about 
a strange business. 

Crumpled in her hand was Luke’s hand- 
kerchief, dropped by him on the floor. She 
laid it upon the table. Next, with a hand 
device, she carded wool and made a thread 
of three strands whose length she esti- 
mated carefully—until she was certain it 
was equal to the length of Luke himself. 
Now she recited with amazing speed a 
jingle in the Sicilian tongue, paused at the 
end to lay Luke’s handkerchief upon her 
head, recited again, removed the handker- 
chief to lay it on the noose of thread—the 
laccio. Next, pouring in her skinny hand a 
measure of salt, she began stirring it with 
her forefinger and muttering incantations 
again—the 'razioni of the wise women, from 
Elizabeth Eaton’s By Paths in Sicily. 


“Turn salt! 
Turn bread! 
Turn pine cone! 
Turn wood! 
Turn Americano’s head. 
All things else from his mind must sink, 
Of his sweetheart only must he think ; 
For I hold true faith that come he must 
His troth to plight, for this is just.” 


And finally: “Saint Devil, concede me 
what I wish. I will not respect you as 
devil if you do not concede me what I wish. 
I will respect you as Devil when you con- 
cede me what I wish.” 

Then she lifted her shoulders and smiled 
shrewdly. ‘“‘Are we Christian folk or are 
we not?” she demanded aloud, but with 
perfect satisfaction, for she had pronounced 
over the property of Luke Ferval a love 
spell so potent that, in her long and in- 
dustrious life, it never had been known to 
fail. 

mi 

S LUKE stumbled disconsolately down 
the mountainside with Francesco and 
Francini, who wondered at what they con- 
sidered his moroseness, he searched his 
mind for a course of action. One thing he 
knew: The mate to the Portland Vase was 
in this neighborhood; he would find it if he 
had to search every house in the district. 
But his search need not be so broad as 
that; all he need look for was houses where 
was a beautiful daughter, and beautiful 
daughters, even in rugged Sicily, have a way 
of being famous through the countryside. 

The girl was beautiful. He recalled her 
now with the remembering eye of an artist. 
Beautiful and interesting, with a vague, 
glamorous glow about her. Suddenly he 
was conscious that it would give him 
pleasure to see her again, not for the sake of 
the great vase, but for the delight of his own 
perceptions. In fact—as his recollections 
played—he realized that she was exquisite. 
A peasant girl, a carrier of burdens upon 
her head—which doubtless gave her that 
splendid carriage—a driver of donkeys and 
a laborer in lemon groves; unquestionably 
uneducated; a beggar maid. 
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The sun was bright, the fields and roofs 
and the sea below were exciting to the 
fancy, and he dreamed off into remote 
reaches of romance. King Cophetua and 
the beggar maid! Remember, he was very 
young, given to excursions of the most 
fanciful, impractical excepting on that 
Doctor Jekyll side of him which dealt in 
antiques. And so, while Francesco and 
Francini ambled before him, cocking now 
and then a human-wise eye to read his 
mood, he built for himself a lovely secret 
romance and was quite happy in the midst 
of it. 

Now he was passing the ruins of the 
ancient Ghibelline battlements, now the 
house of the little taiior who will build for 
you asuit of evening dress which might well 
cause envy in the heart of a London tailor, 
and all for the equivalent of thirty dollars 
tn American money. There the cobbled 
road dipped abruptly to the right, past the 
ancient courtyard, with its lovely columns 
and arches, and debouched upon the square. 
The American girls--stood there peering 
down the Corso after a slowly moving 
motor. 

“There!” one of them cried. “ You just 
missed her—the marchesa,” __ 

Luke strained his eyes, but all he could 
see was one shoulder and a portion of the 
back of the head of the noblewoman who 
excited his countrywomen. He shrugged 
carelessly. 

**She’s like one of those jig-saw puzzles 
to me,” he said indifferently. ‘I'll have to 
put her together to see the whole of her. 
An arm and hand yesterday, a shoulder and 
some hair today.” 

“She's lovely,” said the girl. ‘The poor 
thing.” 

** Poor thing?’’ Luke raised his brows in- 
quiringly. 

“Terribly poor, they say. Ruined by the 
war and the earthquake—or nearly so. 
There’s a story about ———” 

“There always is,” said Luke. 

“‘____ that she’s in danger of losing what 
of the estate is left; lemon groves over 
toward Rendazza and the house here.” 

“She’d better marry her a rich Amer- 
ican,”’ said Luke unfeelingly. 

“Huh! It’s just rich American girls who 
marry impecunious titles. What could a 
bourgeois millionaire gain by marrying a 
poor marchesa? She couldn't bring him her 
title.” 

“He'd get a beautiful wife, if what you 
say is true—and that’s something.” 

“Somebody is going to do the equivalent 
of foreclosing the mortgage to her.” 

“Well,” said Luke, “I’m not a million- 
aire. In fact, I couldn’t buy more than a 
bushel of her lemons.”’ 

“But there’s a German—one of those 
war-rich Huns with a roll of fat at the back 
of his neck—who is after her. It was the 
Duchess of Devonshire told me. And she 
may have to marry him.” 

“Why? Let the old lemon groves slide 
and marry the poor man of her heart. It 
could be done.” 

“It’s the contadini who live on the estate 
and watch the groves and pick the lemons— 
they and their families. It seems they sort 
of go with the land, and they’ve been in her 
family for a million years. She's afraid of 
what would come to them if some stranger 
owned the groves.” 

‘As nearly as I can gather,’’ said Luke, 
“the maffia look after that sort of thing. 
If somebody turns nasty, the friends are 
apt to chop his trees and tickle his ribs with 
one of these saw-backed brigand knives 
they carry.” 

“Oh, you know about the maffia? Isn’t 
it mysterious and terrible? Do you really 
know about it?” 

“Enough to respect it,’”’ said Luke. 

“Respect? That’s hardly the word, is 
it?”’ 

“T selected it with loving care. Read 
Sicilian history and you'll understand the 
mafiia, and maybe respect them too. 
They’re not Neapolitan Camorra, you 
know.” 

“Let’s go down to the duchess’ and have 
some tea and crumpets,” proposed one of 
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the girls, and so both maffia and the 
marchesa passed out of the conversation. 


Iv 


N TAORMINA there is not much to do 

but thank God you are alive and per- 
mitted to be there—which is sufficient. If 
the time be Easter, you may watch the 
processions; you may visit the lace schools, 
or go fishing or tramping. You may 
window-shop for antiques or red-clay statu- 
ettes. You may have tea of afternoons in 
various places, or you may dance and 
gamble in the Casino. But it is no 
Riviera. None of these pleasures 
tempted Luke Ferval away from his quest, 
which might have been termed now the 
quest of the antico-romantic. 

For a week he exhausted every artifice in 
his search for a beautiful peasant girl, but 
none was known to fame. Diplomatically, 
he questioned Andrea, the concierge, who 
knows everything and is a kindly father to 
blundering tourists. But Andrea could not 
help. He rode or walked up and down the 
valleys. He searched the town below and 
investigated those enterprises before which 
are huge piles of lemon skins from which 
the juice has been extracted. He painted 
beside the washing place, while Donna 
Agatina blinked her glittering eyes and 
chuckled under her shawl. But never a 
hint of the existence of the object of his 
search. 

Not less than four times, however, did he 
see the marchesa. Not the total of the 
marchesa, it must be admitted, but frac- 
tions of her. On one occasion he saw her 
foot, and it was a slender, high-arched, 
admirable foot. He saw her hat; he saw 
her skirt. The fact that he never saw her 
face grew to be a minor irritation with him. 
He commenced to occupy what spare time 
he found to lie in wait for her, but she was 
as elusive as the twinkle in Gna Agatina’s 
eye. Luke discussed her with Francesco 
and Francini, but evoked negligible sym- 
pathy from them. 

One day he came upon the beautiful 
peasant girl again, quite as if there were 
no mystery about her at all, and as if her 
appearance were as commonplace as that 





of a shopkeeper on the Corso—and upon the | 


spot where first he had seen her. There she 


was, sitting at ease on the grass beside the | 


washing pool, and she was even more beau- 
tiful than he remembered her. 

For a time he painted on, pretending 
to a placidity he did not possess--and he 
dreamed. Beautiful she was, and un- 
doubtedly good. Also of quick but un- 
cultured mind. . Um—a year of 
education! He had heard of such things 
being done. A year of coaching in the 
words and ways of the world-~and a Paris 
gown! He was by way of talking himself 
into love. 


| 
| 


Presently he laid aside his brushes and 


palette and walked over to speak to Gna 
Agatina, then to the side of the girl herself. 
She moved over courteously that he might 
share her grass plot, and there seemed 
something like amusement in her eyes. 

“Donna Agatina did not speak your 
name,” he said. 

“It is Lucia,” she answered modestly. 

““My name is Luke—Luke Ferval,’”’ he 
volunteered. 


“From America, where all men have | 


pockets stuffed with gold,” she said. 

“You do not live in Mola,” he said ac- 
cusingly, ‘nor in the valleys, nor down by 
the sea. I have searched.” 

“For me!” 
“But listen, Gna Agatina, the American 
has searched for me!”’ 

“To paint you,” Luke added quickly. 

“Ah, you have the desire to put me in a 
picture?” 

“It will require many days,” said Luke, 
making a bold plan. 

“Many days! But it is easy to see I 
cannot be spared.” 

“From home?” 

“It is as you say—from home.’ 


She turned to Agatina. | 


“But cannot I come to your home and | 


paint you there—when you are not oc- 
cupied with what you must do?” 





| 
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SCOTLAND 


BY THE 
“FLYING SCOTSMAN” 


The most famous train in Europe 
traverses that magic thread through 
Britain——the Lonpon anv Norrn 
Easrern Rartway! 

From Edinburgh, «The Modern 
Athens’? and Scotland’s charming 
capital, the Lonpon ano Norrx 
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Next summer visit Scotland! Let 
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money and still see everything that 
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Our rooms ate numbered 


but our guests 
are named 





Miz. WILLIAM BARTLETT may occupy No. 786, but 
Mr. Bartlett is not ““786’’—he is ‘Mr. Bartlett’’. 


That point is impressed on every employee of this hotel, 
most emphatically. 


This hotel is a residence, not an institution. Our rooms 
are numbered for comvenience in accounting—not for the 
identification of our guests otherwise. 

This is a detail that perhaps expresses the atmosphere 
of The Benjamin Franklin better than a volume could do. 
Floor clerks on every floor, each with but a hundred 
rooms in her charge, insure adequate attention to every 
guest--and personal handling of all matters entrusted in 
their care. 

This is the Motto of the House: 


Warm Welcome, Courtesy, alert Attention to your Needs, 
and Thought upon your Comfort, Always. 


Managing Director 


THE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIAL 


an 7 DIRECTION 

to visit the Chestnut at Ninth Street ue 
Sesqu , iN St Lo! 
Centennial or pa 

Exposiion Cperntins she 

summer nedenp. ‘Shes 
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“T cannot persuade myself, signore. One 


| must give consideration to such a matter.” 


“Vossia comes here to rest,” said Gna 
Agatina, “and to be free from many things 
of evil. On this occasion, with the good 
will of San Giuliano the wise, who never 


| makes mistakes, and of San Pancrazio, 





whose statue stands upon the beach, she 
will remain not one but three—and perhaps 
five days.” 

“Not a leaf moves without the will of 
God,” said Lucia, without committing her- 
self to anything. 

“And you have my permission,” said 
Agatina importantly, “to bring the little 
box of paint and the three-legged thing and 
make pictures. But good manners do not 
pry into the affairs of others. Am I under- 
stood or am I not?” 

“You make yourself perfectly clear,’’ 
said Luke. Then—“ Did you bring Donna 
Agatina a gift of flowers?” 

“This time,” snapped Agatina, “it was 


So the mate to the vase had not returned 


| with its mistress! Well, he was close upon 


| 





its trail now, and it must be elusive indeed 
it it escaped him. 

But when he thought of that marvel of 
ancient art—when he thought of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in value—being 
tossed about the house of a contadina as if 
it were a crockery mug, his heart almost 
crowded to the base of his tongue. 

‘Tomorrow,’ he asked, “‘may I come 
with proper canvas—in the morning?” 

“And why not?” Gna Agatina asked. 

And so it happened; through the irides- 
cent morning hours Luke painted, with 
frequent rests for chatting with his model. 
He found her self-possessed, modest, of ex- 
cellent understanding. Beyond that he was 
delighted at the glimpses she allowed him 
to catch of matters which occupied her 
mind; he was charmed by such brief and 
fleeting disclosures as she gave him when 
she opened unconsciously the windows 
which gave upon the self which resided 
hidden within her lovely exterior. Briefly, 
he was becoming infatuated and was glad 
of it. 

It was during the second morning that 
Gna Agatina came pattering to them. 

“Pum! Po! Pum! Po!” she panted. 
“One comes down the road.” 

“From the town? What manner of per- 
son?” Lucia asked, with a sudden straight- 
ening of her shoulders. 

“A man, Vossia, of girth and thickness. 
Also he wears leather upon his legs to the 
knees, and his neck is short.” 

“How far?” 

“He will pass the door before I can spin 
his length in yarn,” said Agatina. 

Lucia was standing erect, her face grave, 
anxious, apprehensive. She peered about 
her like a startled bird, and seeing above 
her and to the right a jumble of rocks and a 
tangle of cactus, she ran to them lightly 
before Luke could frame a question, and 
disappeared in their shelter. 

“The picture, signore, the picture! It is 
a likeness! None must see! Make it to be 
cov. ted, signore!”’ 

“Cut what is it? What has startled 
Lucia” What is happening?” 

“Is 1¢ for me to ask what troubled my 
guest? Have I not good manners? Cover 
before he makes himself to arrive!” 

“Take it to the house and conceal it,”’ 
Luke said. “I will set up this other canvas, 
which is innocent.” 

Donna Agatina scuttered off with the un- 
finished but recognizable portrait; Luke 
commenced to daub paints upon a clean 
canvas with palette knife as if he were high 
priest of all the impressionists—and the 
stranger paused in the roadway. Luke 
darted a glance out of the corner of a sus- 
picious eye. It was a large gentleman with 
a ruck sack over his back, with leather 


| gaiters and a cap such as those affected by 


German tourists who love to dress their 
part. A heavy, dour face had the man, in 
spite of his offensively pink cheeks, and 
under his ears was a roll of flesh which 
affected Luke with acute distaste. The 


individual spoke in German, which Luke 
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did not understand and to which he did not 
reply. The stranger essayed English with 
great success and with a measure of arro- 
gance. 

“A painter, eh?” 

He drew closer and looked superciliously 
over Luke’s shoulder. 

“Good morning,” said Luke. 

“What are you painting? I don’t seem 
to recognize the scene.” 

“It’s a puzzle,” said Luke imperturb- 
ably. “You have to guess it.” 

The stranger pondered this and did not 
like it. 

“My name,” he said, “is Heinrich Hoff, 
of Munich. You are from America.” 

Heinrich Hoff, of Munich. Luke delved 
in the dusty attic of his recollection for 
something to which to tie that name. 
Hoff—Heinrich Hoff. He nodded. 
The antique dealer of Munich who had 
been mixed up in the affair of the fake 
Rubens. And this man was here, 
evidently to the dismay of Lucia—and 
Lucia had in her keeping the Portland vase. 
Was there a connection? Luke acted as if 
this were a proved fact and his attitude be- 
came increasingly hostile. 

“What of it?” he asked shortly. 

“T am known to painters,” said Herr 
Hoff. He grumbled in his throat. “Did 
you see a young woman in this neighbor- 
hood—a so-beautiful young woman?” 

“Several. The hills are full of them.” 

“Is this the house of a woman called 
Agatina?”’ 

“Who knows?” countered Luke. But 
Gna Agatina was there, having issued from 
the door of her house. 

“Who asks for me?”’ she demanded. 

“Tf you are Donna Agatina, I ask for 
you.” 

“Some,” said the old woman signifi- 
cantly, “are not so anxious to find me.” 

‘Is she here?’”’ Hoff demanded with that 
arrogance which characterizes his kind. 

“TI am here, the Signore American is 
here—as you have eyes to see.” 

He jingled coins in his hand. “I pay for 
information,” he said. 

“Then pay the wolves of the mountain; 
then pay the vultures of the air. 

Pum! Po! Pum! Po! A painful twisting 
in the bowels to you! A withering of the 
leg and a dimness of the eye! There is hot 
water in the pot,” she added significantly 

“It would seem,” interjected Luke, “that 
you look for someone.” 

Agatina reappeared in the door, a pot of 
boiling water in her hand, and she ad- 
vanced with intention. Luke smiled. 

“Perhaps you would do well to search 
elsewhere,” he suggested. ‘Unless you 
prefer to be cooked here instead of Donna 
Agatina's fowl.” 

Herr Hoff viewed and calculated, gave 
ground as Agatina advanced; and then, 
with some little loss of dignity, betook him- 
self beyond the limits of her close. 

After which he bellowed in his mother 
tongue and shook his fist and moved hastily 
along the road in the direction whence he 
had come. 

“There will be no more painting today,” 
Donna Agatina said. 

“What has befallen?” he asked. 

“No great thing,” she said sharply. 

“Is there a danger to Signorinetta 
Lucia?” 

She turned away, but repeated over her 
shoulder, “There will be no mere painting 
today.” 

He looked about him. Heinrich Hoff had 
passed from view. Gna Agatina was con- 
cealed in the house. He called, ‘“Si- 
gnorinetta Lucia! Signorinetta Lucia!” 
There was no response. He scrambled to 
the cluster of rocks, but she was not there. 
Therefore, with no slight unease of mind, 
he gathered his impedimenta, carried them 
to Agatina’s door to be received by her 
until tomorrow and mounted the incline 
to where Francesco and Francini waited 
impatiently. 

“Now where,” he demanded of those 
tried friends, ‘does Herr Hoff fit into the 
picture?” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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‘Las all-year Florida city 





offers to many America’s greatest opportunity to succeed 


On: successful man in a thousand may 
be strong enough to fight his way to inde- 
pendence with the conditions of success 
against him. But how much more readily 
can men of ability succeed in Florida—the 
new land of opportunity. 

Jacksonville, Florida, is doubtless the 
favored place today for men whose achieve- 
ments are still ahead of them. Countless 
men of wide travel and experience believe 
that this growing young metropolis of 
suddenly opening Florida offers America’s 
choicest present opportunities. Their com- 
ing to Jacksonville from various other 
states and cities convinces them that no- 
where else can such a combination of 
favorable conditions be found. 

You should investigate the daily un- 
folding possibilities of Jacksonville. 
Already its manufactured products have 
reached $100,000,000 annually, and nu- 
merous new industries are selecting loca- 
tions here in the business city of Florida. 


Jacksonville bank clearings last year ex- 
ceeded $1,400,000,000—doubtless a world 
record for a city of this size. New sky- 
scrapers, bridges, roads, schools and homes 
attest the substantial growth of the city. 

And the rise of numerous new tourist 
hotels shows how many travelers and 
vacationers are discovering the ideal cli- 
mate and living conditions of the beauti- 
ful St. Johns River country. As a play- 
ground, Jacksonville's country is full of 
golf courses, hunting and fishing grounds, 
has ocean bathing nearby and is a yachts- 
man's paradise of river and ocean waters. 
You should investigate Jacksonville's 
opportunities for money making and for 
happy living. 

Have you money to invest in a new in- 
dustry? Have you a product that needs 
abundant taw matcrials, healthy workers 
and rail and water transportation? Does 
your business need a branch house or 


Believers in |acksonville 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
INCORPORATED FOR THE 
AFFILIATED WITH 


SINGLE PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY 
JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE’ we 


Experienced men believe that }acksonvitue offers greater opportunities for 


success than any other American city 





branch factory to serve this fast-growing 
new territory? Do you have a useful trade 
or profession that would find its oppor- 
tunity here? There are no Florida 
inheritance or income taxes! 

We recommend a personal visit and in- 
vestigation. Come prepared to stay awhile 
and study your oppertunities first hand 
When touring, stop in Jacksonville. Come 
here for your vacation. The chances are it 
will be the most worth-while investment 
of time you have ever made. In Jackson- 
ville, you, too, may “‘just begin to live.’ 

Write now for the free booklet about 
Jacksonville and its opportunities for you 
Come and study these on the ground. 
Write for the free booklet now. Address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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LENE. aving Brush and 


Shaving Cream 
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cAnother &xclusive Offering at Your Rexall ‘Drug Store 


MOOTH the way for your razor with Klenzo 
Shaving Cream and a Klenzo Shaving Brush. 


Klenzo Shaving Cream does four things well: 


—It thoroughly softens the toughest beard 
right down to the roots. 

~—It forms a thick, heavy lather that firmly 
holds the beard against the razor’s edge. 

—It retains its moisture and generous body 
and does not dry and thin out. 

~It has a balmy, soothing effect that leaves 
your skin feeling soft, cool and delightful. 


Klenzo Shaving Brush is made with genuine 
bristles that are firmly set and are guaranteed 


> Tt a ory 


not to come out. If the bristles come out 
within one year you can have a new brush free. 


Klenzo products are made by the United Drug 
Company, the world’s largest producer of drug 
store commodities. They are made expressly 
for 10,000 Rexall Druggists, who are the United 
Drug Company’s partners. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
“* Ee—e-e-e-e—haw!”’ responded Fran- 
cini. Francesco disciplined this lack of 
respect with his heels. 


Vv 
EINRICH HOFF and Lucia and the 
Portland Vase! How, Luke asked 
himself, had the German smelled out this 
priceless miracle of the glass worker's art? 
And having smelled it out, what had he 
done to arouse fear in Lucia’s heart? 

First, upon arriving again in Taormina, 
he would acquaint himself with such facts 
as were harvestable upon the character and 
movements of Mr. Hoff. These might lead 
him to the residence of Lucia or show him 
how the man knew the girl was to be found 
at Gna Agatina’s. He found himself dis- 
liking Herr Hoff violently—more, indeed, 
than the bare facts seemed to warrant. It 
was not a mere prejudice born of rolls of 
flesh behind the man’s ears, nor was it 
apprehension of a rival collector. Lucia 
entered into the matter. Luke had painted 
the girl, scrutinizing her with the eye of an 
artist, and in intermissions with the eye of a 
man, for the better part of a day. Some- 
where in these localities Ulysses had filled 
his ears with wax that he might not hear 
the fatal songs of the sirens; Luke had not 
been wisely instructed to blindfold his eyes 
that he might not look upon the beauty of 
Lucia. Therefore Ulysses won past the 
rocks where Luke Ferval crashed head on 
with all sails set. It is perilous to be young 
and of a romantic turn in Sicily. 

His first inquiry was of Andrea the know- 
ing, concierge oi the Timeo. 

“Andrea,” he asked, ‘‘do you know a 
large German with a bullet head and rolls of 
flesh under his ears—whose name is Hoff?” 

“In other years,”’ said Andrea, “‘he has 
been in this hotel.’’ 

“But now?” 

“He takes himself to the Monastery, and 
we are not downcast.”’ 

Luke waited, for sometimes that is the 
surest way of setting such as Andrea to 
wagging of the jaw. 

“It is said, signore, that this man comes 
this year with a purpose. It is as I tell you. 
There are stories of his wealth. He spends 
with the right hand and with the left. And 
always he is to be found near the marchesa. 
It is talked in the town that he wishes to 
marry with the marchesa, but that she, on 
her part, does not desire it at all.”’” He 
shrugged his heavy shoulders. “ But many 
say it will come to that in the end, for she 
must marry or be overtaken by poverty.” 

“Personally,” said Luke, “I would not 
exchange any amount of poverty for Herr 
Hoff.” 

“But there are other considerations,” 
said Andrea. “ Her people—she would not 
desert her people.” 

That was sufficient to give Luke very 
furiously to think. It was the key to the 
lock, had he but known it; but he was an 
artist and not a professional solver of prob- 
lems in human conduct. Suffice to say 
that, during that evening, he collected 
various items of information with respect 


. to Herr Hoff, none of which was of a nature 


to arouse the admiration of one who pos- 
sessed most of those elements which, com- 
bined, make up the creature we term a 
gentleman. 

For three days in succession he returned 
to Gna Agatina’s and painted. Under a 
Sicilian sun, in air moved deftly by lemon- 
scented Mediterranean breezes, human 
beings blossom before one another’s eyes 
much more rapidly and simply and joy- 
ously than can ever happen in any other 
place. So that toward the end of the third 
day Luke was approaching very close te 
speaking what was in his mind, and Lucia 
was listening—or it seemed to him that she 
listened —without marked disfavor. 

“You,” he said, after gazing long at her 
eyes—-for the reason that he must paint 
them accurately—‘“‘are very beautiful.” 

She smiled. ‘“‘The saints give or the 
saints withhold beauty,” she said. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “‘you are good 
and most remarkably sweet.” At this she 
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said nothing, but her eyes did not fall. 
“And,” he added, voicing a thought, ‘‘of 
excellent understanding.” 

“The signore is kind. But is it right he 
should say these things to me, who am so 
far beneath him? Can good come to a girl 
like me to whom such words are spoken by 
a rich American?” 

“But I am not rich,” he said, and she 
smiled her disbelief. “I am poor. I am 
only an artist—and, I’m afraid, a very poor 
artist. But, Signorinetta Lucia, I do not 
mean what it would be wrong for you to 
listen to. Between us lies only one gulf, 
and that easy to cross.” 

“ And this gulf, signore?”’ 

“Is one that may be crossed on a bridge 
of schooling.” 

Her eyes twinkled. “It is true that I am 
very ignorant, signore.” 

“An illness,” he said sententiously, 
“which yields readily to treatment. . . 
Is it a good thing that the husband should 
be a man of learning and versed in the ways 
of the world, and his wife ignorant of all 
things except a knowledge which comes 
from Nature?” 

“In time,” said Lucia, “when the first 
days of love had passed, and the husband 
must show his wife to the friends of his own 
class--then he would be ashamed, and she 
would die of mortification.” 

“T said’’—he nodded—“that you were 
of excellent understanding.” 

He painted slowly, and to his credit let 
it be recorded that the Portland Vase had 
passed from his mind with completeness. 

* “Ts it necessary,” he asked, “that a man 
should know a woman for years before love 
will come?” 

“Gna Agatina is a wise woman. It is a 
question to ask of her.” 

It was, indeed. But at that moment 
Gna Agatina watched them through a 
window and muttered swiftly, but without 
mispronouncing a syllable—as must be 
done if one wishes complete success—the 
potent words of a ’razioni, a love charm, 
whose purpose was to bring these two 
young people together. She would have 
been surprised by no degree of suddenness. 

“You,” he said presently, “have been 
often courted. It must have been so.” 

“No,” she said. “‘ When I walk one road, 
love takes another, or it stands aside to let 
me pass. No man has told me he loves 
me.” 

“A miracle!” exclaimed Luke. “ Are all 
men hereabouts without the power of 
sight?” 

“If only,” she said somewhat piteously, 
“there might be love-making and marriage 
without a thought of other things! When 
love comes, the saints send it be not con- 
fused with needs and necessities.” 

“Signorinetta, would I give offense if I 
say that I love you with no thought of 
needs or of necessities, but only thoughts of 
yourself alone?” 

Her eyes were upon his eyes with level 
gaze, and his feeling was that she was push- 
ing aside the flesh of his body with gentle 
hands that she might look for the truth 
which dwelt in his soul. 

“There is no offense,” she said. 

“Then ——” 

He arose from his stool with eager hands 
outstretched, but she halted him with a 
gesture. 

“It is a matter requiring thought—and 
prayer,”’ she said. 

“But you are not displeased?” 

“I think,” she said, “that I am pleased 
as I have never been pleased before.” 

Then, swiftly as a bird, she arose from 
her seat on the grass and, before he could 
stay her going, took shelter in the house 
and was to be seen no more for that day, 
though he stood upon the threshold to 
plead with what eloquence he possessed. 


vi 
FTER a dinner which was ruined for 
him by the serving of an amazingly 
large fish, intact, with dreadful, staring 
goggle-eyes, Luke issued forth for a walk. 
It was his intention to stroll along the 
Corso to the piazza before the new hotel to 
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watch the moon rise over Etna. Many peo- 
ple prefer to see this phenomenon through 
the ruined columns of the old Greek the- 
ater—which actually is not Greek but 
Roman—but Luke desired a variant. This 
was an evening when he would be conscious 
of the dubious architectural taste of Rome 
in topping an amphitheater with a row of 
columns; and though but one of these re- 
mained, he knew he would be unpleasahtly 
conscious of it. Such is artistic tempera- 
ment. 

So he strolled. Presently there whisked 
past him a car, and a passer-by exclaimed, 
“The marchesa!"" He looked quickly —but 
not quickly enough. A gloved hand, an 
ear, a wisp of hair. Those items totaled his 
gleanings, and he shrugged with annoy- 
ance. Confound the marchesa anyhow! 
Why did circumstances choose to make a 
mystery of her? 

He regarded the moon and turned his 
footsteps toward the hotel again. As he 
turned off the Corso to mount the incline 
he perceived a bulky figure which preceded 
him; a figure which, even in the dim light, 
was unmistakably that of a German with 
rolls of flesh behind his ears. Luke wrin- 
kled his lip. 

Herr Hoff turned off the street just before 
he reached the entrance to the hotel, be- 
taking himself down the narrow stairway 
which leads to the gardens; and there was 
something so furtive and lurking in his man- 
ner that Luke paused, considered and fol- 
lowed softly. Hoff traversed the winding 
ways between beds of flowers to please the 
eye and beds of vegetables to delight the 
palate until he arrived at the lower gate 
giving upon the walled road. Here, shad- 
owed by high walls of stone, it was very 
dark and quiet. Luke stood still, crouching 
against the wall and restraining his breath. 

The German proceeded softly until he 
came to a doorway some hundred yards be- 
yond; a doorway which undoubtedly should 
have been locked at this hour of the night, 
but which, surprisingly, did not seem to be 
so, for Herr Hoff opened it cautiously and 
passed within. Luke waited with his ear 
against its planking; and then, with ad- 
mirable stillness, opened the door for him- 
self and found that he was in a wonderful 
terraced garden which faced, from its perch 
upon the cliff, to the sea. He knew where 
he was. Something would have told him 
where he was if he had not known. These 
were the gardens of the marchesa, the show 
spot of Taormina, through which tourists 
were permitted to wander on certain after- 
noons of the week. . . . He looked about 
for Hoff. 

Over toward the villa was a moving black 
mass which Luke kept in view until he 
came very close to the rear of the house and 
heard a stealthy tapping against a window- 
pane. Presently the window opened, a 
hand appeared and passed out an object to 
the clutching German. Luke nodded his 
head three distinct times and set his teeth. 
Having accomplished these gestures and so 
relieved his feelings, he crept back to the 
gate through which the intruder must make 
his exit, and there he waited, concealed by 
an enormous cactus. 

Presently Herr Hoff came, stepping like a 
cat on a hot roof. Luke nodded twice, in- 
drew his breath and stepped out upon the 
path. 

“Good evening,” he said. 

Herr Hoff grunted. The sound was much 
like that which he would have made if 
Luke had struck him violently near his 
middle. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, 

“Be careful,” said Luke, “or you'll drop 
it. It’s fragile.” 

“Eh? . . . Whoare you? Take your- 
self out of my “way.” 

“Couldn’t you,” Luke asked, “have 
waited till you married the lady before you 
robbed her? It is considered better form.” 

“Robbed? . . . Swine-dog! You-——” 

“No,” said Luke, “I'll call the names. I 
know more of them and my education fits 
me to apply them more accurately. There 
is soft earth just to your left. Place it there 
very gently.” 
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“Tt is nothing. A little thing, a souvenir, 
I buy from a servant.” 

“Which is delivered overstealthily 
through a back window. The soft ground 
waits. Place it there at once!” Luke 
snapped the last words as if he were a drill 
sergeant of experience. 

Herr Hoff hesitated. Then he spoke 
me: racingly: “I place it there, yes, and 
then ——’ 

“Gently, gently! Something pretty good 
in the way of antiques! I quite understand 
your desire to make awey with it. In fact, 
I have much the same desire. Put it 
down!” 

Herr Hoff turned and as cautiously as 
Luke could have asked laid his paper- 
wrapped parcel upon the soft earth, and 
then, still stooping, head down like a bull, 
he charged. Luke came of fighting stock, 
as almost everybody does if you search his 
genealogy long enough, but also of ances- 
tors who may have derived from Fabius cr 
Washington or tricky old Frederick. There- 
fore he quickly drew aside, allowing Hoff's 
blind charge tc pass; and then, with an 
adroitnees which must have given him sat- 
isfaction, he aided the man’s progress with 
an applied foot. Herr Hoff lunged through 
the open door, which Luke slammed to 
behind him and shot the bolt. 

Now he was in a quandary. In his per- 
son were assembled a number of individuals 
of conflicting desires and motives and am- 
bitions. Hoff, he knew, was no ordinary 
thief. Hoff was an antiquarian of parts 
who had availed himself of thie means to 
acquire some object of virtu not otherwise 
obtainable. . . And he, Luke Ferval, 
also was an antiquarian, But, in addition, 
he was romantic; also he was an artist; 
and, in the final place, he was in love, a 
thing which is prone to color one’s actions 
while it lasts. 

If this thing were worth Hoff’s while—to 
risk an outright theft—it must be worth 
the while of any collector. Luke 
fumbled in the foliage until his fingers 
touched paper. He hesitated. Those ele- 
ments in him which made him a gentieman 
issued their warning. Greatiy he desired to 
unwrap the object to see what fish Hoff had 
angled for, but discretion told him that if 
he wished to remain a gentleman and mod- 
erately honest he had best not subject him- 
self to temptation. Therefore he picked. up 
the parcel, found it surprisingly light for its 
bulk, and strode down the pathway toward 
the front door of the villa. And he rang 
the bell vehemently. 

A servant responded, looking his aston- 
ishment to find one at the door instead of 
outside the iron gates below. 

“Your mistress—the Marchesa di Mola-— 
is she at home? Quickly!"’ he said as the 
man hesitated. “It is important. Say it is 
Mr. Ferval, an American artist.” 

After some delay the servitor returned. 
“If the signore will enter,” he said courte- 
ously, and showed the way into a small 
salon at the left, where Luke stood waiting 
under a chandelier of crystal. There was 
some measure of excitement; some pleas- 
ure in the reflection that he was to meet the 
marchesa in circumstances which were not 
alittle bizarre, but highly to his credit. He 
was dramatizing the thing, getting the most 
out of it, and providing himself with an 
excellent anecdote to relate—an anecdote 
which would make the ears of listening 
friends flop with envy. 

The setting was right, the background 
romantic. This was taking place in another 
world, a world as far removed from his na- 
tive New York as removal is possible upon 
a diminutive earth. It was a world where 
the man you meet in the street has just 
bought for himself a love charm, or has 
hidden in the house of his enemy a lemon 
driven full of nails—black magic to bring 
painful death to that enemy. It was a 
Christian country, where the Christianity 
is still pagan; where it is difficult to tel! 
where Easter observances begin and an- 
cient rites of the Goddess Ceres end. It 
was a world where the private knife of 
vengeance is preferred to the justice of 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
courts, and where veritable personages out 
of heaven are likely to be encountered at 
any crossroads. 

It was a childlike, simple and very beau- 
tiful world; one where a decent ignorance 
is still maintained by the people to their 
great contentment; where, in short, any- 
thing may happen, and, if you are but pa- 
tient, it does. 

So he waited, tingling. It was a gracious 
room which gave evidence it was lived in 
by one who derived from many generations. 
Old things predominated over new. Art- 
istry of hand, the meticulous labor of men 
who set no value upon time, but only upon 
excellence, showed on every side of him. A 
fourteenth-century credenza, carved with 
the story of Adam and Eve, primitive, the 
work of some peasant’s knife or chisel, was 
over against him. On the walls a porcelain 
Madonna and Child, white, in relief against 
a background of glorious blue glaze—the 
idle-hour work of some artisan in the long- 
stilled Capo-di-Monte factories. Venetian 
velvets! Florentine embroideries! Imper- 
ishable textures and colors! Beauty, solid- 
ity, repression! And over all a glamorous 
haze of mystery! 

He turned to face a rustle, the soft touch 
of a foot upon floor of stone. And then, 
through the archway advanced the Mar- 
chesa di Mola. Young, perfectly gowned, 
lithe, patrician, she appeared to him in that 
first darting, curious glance. And then be- 
wilderment, confusion, a sense of something 
magical and that he was being toyed with 
by the little ladies who appear only in 
moonbeams, touched his brain so that self- 
assurance vanished, excellent manners neg- 
lected themselves, and he became a staring, 
big-eyed boy. 

For, though the gown of the marchesa 
was a Paris gown; though her shoes were 
Roman shoes; though her carriage was 
that of a patrician, and her hair was piled 
high as a great lady’s hair should be—the 
oval, lovely face which vivified and glori- 
fied the whole was the face of Lucia the 
peasant girl, the sitter by the washing pool, 
the guest of the old witch Gna Agatina! 

She stood silent, hesitant, patently of 
several minds as to what was toward. Her 
eyes were strange and her color varied from 
very white to lovely flush, and it seemed 
she could not make up her mind how to be- 
gin, but rather waited to take her cue from 
Luke. But Luke was in no state of mind 
to toss a cue. He was bedazed, doubtful of 
his senses, struggling to make up his mind 
if here were some marvelous resemblance, 
or if he had been the victim of a noble- 
woman’s vagary. The silence became irk- 
some. 

“You wished to see me,” said the mar- 
and then—‘“‘How did you—find 


before it was racked by such a pain as he 
never had known. It was she—Lucia! 
And that meant—what did it mean? He 
forgot his errand, forgot the parcel he con- 
tinued to hold so awkwardly as his eyes 
sought knowledge from hers. When he 
spoke his throat was curiously dry and in 
his voice was something of the rasp and 
rustle of dead leaves. 

“It would seem,” he said, “that Her 
Ladyship has been playing games—and 
breaking toys.” 

There was no answer to this, though she 
caught his meaning, as showed by the sud- 
den pallor of her cheeks. She waited. 

“T did not find you, if finding means the 
result of searching. I did not know who 
was to come to me through the archway. 
I—I beg Your Ladyship to be assured that 
I—that I have not spied upon your diver- 
sions.” 

“Oh!” she said softly, and the little 
syllable was prolonged and breathless. 

“Therefore,” he said, “I shall complete 
my slight errand and forget that the lady 
I found was not one I expected to see.” 
He fancied he controlled himself now; did 
not know how far he was from control or 
how her eyes widened and darkened and 
moistened at what she saw. 
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“The matter came by chance, or possibly 
by predestination, if Your Ladyship credits 
such matters. . . . There is aman whom 
I donot admire, a man whose head is shaped 
wrongly and whose neck is not as a gentle- 
man’s neck should be ——”’ 

The marchesa gasped —once. 

“T saw him prowling tonight. One could 
not mistake it for anything else, and my 
fate made it to be that I followed him to 
see what ill thing he intended. He slunk 
through a garden and down a roadway and 
entered by a door, which should have been 
locked, into another garden. And he tapped 
upon a window which was opened from 
within so that an object might be handed 
out to him stealthily.” 

Again he paused briefly to wet his dry 
lips. ‘And so, by chance, as you wil! per- 
ceive, I come to return the stolen object 
to its owner, not meaning to force an en- 
trance to a hidden room or to destroy the 
pleasure of—a game.” 

She advanced a step and one lovely, 
slender hand pressed her bosom. 

“Oh! Oh! I did not desire you to 
know—yet.” 

“Of course,” he said, and slowly un- 
wrapped the parcel. His eyes widened, he 
stared, his jaw dropped, for in his hands he 
held at last the marvelous fragility of the 
lost mate to the Portland Vase. He was 
near to dropping it. 

“This, I think,” he said hoarsely, “is 
your property. Once you carried flowers 
in it to Donna Agatina.” 

“Tt is mine,” she said, with bent brow of 
wonder; “but— but why should this man 
go to the trouble of stealing it? This old 
glass vase!"’ 

He did not reply directly. “Also,” said 
he, “it seems I may do you a service even 
greater than the return of this ancient 
glass—perhaps a far greater service if the 
rumors of the shops carry in them anything 
of truth—by giving you the name of the 
man. Unless you shall consider it seemly 
that one should rob the woman he wishes 
to take in marriage—before the ceremony.” 

“Hisname! . . . Your meaning? I— 
this is not a thing clear to me.” 

“The individual,” he said, “is Herr 
Heinrich Hoff, antique dealer of Munich.” 

She stood very still and very, very white, 
as if suddenly she had been transformed 
into Parian marble. 

“Heinrich Hoff! Heinrich Hoff! 

And why should Heinrich Hoff steal from 
me a thing I would have given to any 
stranger for the asking?” He was about to 
reply when she stopped him. “But let that 
rest; let it rest. There are other matters.” 

He bowed and moved toward the arch- 
way. “There areno other matters,” hésaid, 
“A toy is broken past mending. ‘ 
With your permission I will write tomorrow 
explaining why Herr Hoff coveted this— 
which I beg of you to hold gently and to 
guard carefully. Before my depar- 
ture tomorrow I will put such facts as you 
must know upon paper.” 

“Before you depart!” 

She closed her eyes, but did not sway or 
tremble. 

“Sicily has become inclement for me,” 
he said. 

And then it was that she moved toward 
him and touched his arm very lightly with 
her fingers. 

“Are we not all toys?” she asked ap- 
pealingly. 

“T do not criticize your taste in games,” 
he said. 

“But I—am I not also 2 toy, and broken? 
Oh, my friend, broken and in danger of de- 
struction? You—you do not know the 
thing I must do, nor how I have clutched 
and snatched at any slender, tenuous ray of 
light and joy which came within my reach— 
before the darkness settled upon me for- 
ever.” 

“Have I complained?” he asked gently. 

“No—no. . Oh,” she cried with 
sudden bitterness, “if you were but rich!” 

“T am very poor,” he answered. 

And she nodded. “Therefore it could be 
but a game,” she said steadily, “though it 
was no game to me, but reality. It was 
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sweet-—very, very sweet to—to know that 
I could be sought fer myself alone. A peas- 
ant girl, uncultured, without the power to 
confer social gifts, though very poor, as all 
men know me to be. It was sweet and gra- 
cious to know that I might win the—the 
love of a gentleman by—by what actually 
I was, and not by the glamour of a title. 
Real love, not an affair of business, of so 
much for so much. And it came—as you 
used the words—by chance and not by 
wicked intention.” 

“T do not accuse,” he said. 

“You found me there, stealing a day of 
rest, of safety, of peace—before I made the 
decision, And you came again and, oh, so 
dearly, made love to me as a gentleman 
makes love. It was not my fault. It was 
not—not my fault.” 

“Tt was not your fault,” he said gravely. 

“But it was wicked. And though the 
moments were glowing, to be treasured for- 
ever, they may be only bright recollections 
in the blackness. Do you understand?” 

“T think so.” 

“For I must marry this man—this man 
who steals from the woman he would marry. 
Because no other asks me, and—it is my 
fate it should be necessary.”” She paused. 
“But you—if this be any lessening of the 
the hurt I have done you, I may tell you 
this, and you must believe me; to me it was 
no pastime, no game. Oh, my friend, my 
dear, dear friend, it was reality!” 

He misunderstood, or could not under- 
stand. “I know,” he said, “‘of your need. 
But Your Ladyship need marry no man-—- 
nor ever need have done so.” 

“T must.” 

“To obtain money?” 

“For his money. There are many de- 
pendent upon me.”’ He shook his head, but 
before he could speak she interrupted again. 
“You have not taken my meaning,” she 
said simply. “If, in my game, as you have 
called it, you came to love me—a peasant 
girl, I—a marchesa—I came, my friend, to 
love you as well. This is no make-believe. 
It is truth. As you love me, so I love you, 
and will until the end of time.’’ Her eyes 
half closed themselves; her splendid head 
tilted backward, her lips parted, but 
through them came a whisper—‘ Until the 
end of time!” 

Luke shook his head as one does who per- 
ceives but dimly through some enshrouding 
fog. He heard, but he could not compre- 
hend. 

She waited, motionless, torn by emotions 


bitter and sweet. Luke bent forward toward | 


her eyes. 

“You—you love me?” 

“With my soul!” she whispered. 

“You would—wouid you marry me, 
Lucia”’—the name came easily from his 
lips—“‘if you were rich, if you had enough 
for what you must do?” 

“So, so joyously!” she said, 

It was then that he smiled; he peered at 
the mate to the Portland Vase, which he 
still held in his hands; he lifted it as one 
lifts an offering before the altar. When he 
spoke it was in the vernacular of the con- 
tadini. 

“Then,” he said, ‘“‘may the sacred be- 


headed dead bring ease to the pagan souls | 


of the Phoenicians who wrought this mir- 
” 


acle! 
vir 


NA AGATINA, in her little, lonely, 


smoky house, brushed the hen from her | 


best chair and chuckled. 

“My knowledge,” she said, “is of God 
and not of the Saint Devil. Even though 
the priest speaks against it. 


I do not bind—such is my knowledge come | 


down from the old ones. Pum! Po! Pum! 
Po! . . . Novirtue ina love charm, says 
this priest!’”’ She cackled. “He cannot 
persuade himself. But I—Agatina the 
Fox—I know what I know and I do what 
I do. It makes itself to work then. 

Are we Christian folk or are we not?” 


And Francini discussed the matter with 


her husband Francesco in a vein too light 


for his sober judgment, so that, but for her | 


agility, his heels would have done greater 
damage than a mere brushing of her nose. 


I loose, but | 
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Thousands in 
use. 


‘MONTAMOWER, 
_A Lawn Mower Built On An 
Entirely New Principle 


MontaMower—a real advancement 
in mower design. Simple—durable 
—built for long service —weighs 
only 7'/, pounds—can be handled 
easily by a woman or child—silent 
in operation—fine for cutting ter- 
races—guaranteed mechanically 
perfect — thousands in satisfactory use 
in many climates. 


“The MontaMower which you skipped me is 
working very satisfactorily, 12 is expeciaily vala- 
able in cutting along fences and concrete watks,, 
shearing the grass to the wery edge.” 

A. &., Pheips, Ky. 


“It is the best mower I ever used. There ore 
from fifteen to twenty people who have seen ihe 
mower and are just carried eway with U. 1 sure 
am a booster for MontaMower,” 


C. H, 1, Cardin, Ghia, 

Cuts Long Grass 
* 
Readily 

Cuts tall and short grass 
and dandelions when the 
ordinary mower frequently 
just pushes them over. 

It ia not built, however, 
for weeds, long tough 
grass, nor matted down 
raked grass in swampy or 
rough places. Such a ma- 
chine, we believe, is me- 
chanically impossible. 


Cuts Wide Swath 
and Trims Too 


Montamower cuts the 
lawn nicely, in extra wide 
swaths, and leaves no 
fringes to be cut by hand. 
This saves much time and 
wearisome labor. Grass 
catcher can be attached if 
you wish. 


under 
guarantee. 
sa’ 








Trims Close—No 
Harm to Trees 


MontaMower cuts clear 
to trees, shrubs, etc., with- 

out harming-no hand 
| cutting necessary. Made 

to last for years. Blades 
| may be sharpened or re- 
| placed by new ones at a 
minimum expense, usually 
|} less than necessary to 
sharpen your old mower, 4 ‘ 


| Order a MontaMower Toda 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
| upon return of machine in good condition 
within ten days. Send cheek (or draft) for 
| $15.00. Sent prenaid if remittance accom- 
panies order. 


-_MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 


| GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 


Eastern and Export Sales Offce 


‘ 192 W. 44th St., New York City 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Enclosed find remittance of $15.00, Please 
send me one MontaMower prepaid. 
j Name 
| Address 
| + + 























THE SATURDAY 


Announcement 
é ) ca 
xtraordinary 


Dr. Hobart H. Willard, Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessor Elmer Jones, head of the department of 
Physics and Chemistry, Adrian College, both 
of whom are recognized authorities on the 
chemical conversion methods of rust-proofing, 
have, as a result of exhaustive research work, 
made startling discoveries in the development 
of rust-proofing. 


These scientific minds, collaborating with our 
consulting and technical staff, have produced 
PARCO POWDER, which possesses all the 


essential ingredients for the rust-proofing of 


steel or iron. 


PARCO POWDER is a logical advance in the 
development of rust-proofing by Parkerizing. 
It effects important economies—in handling, 
freight, storage space and convenience. It elim- 
inates bulky chemicals. It gives these advan- 
tages to the present users of Parkerizing with- 
out change of equipment and with a saving 
over former cost. 


PARCO POWDER broadens the field of rust- 
proofing by bringing the Parker Process within 
the means of any manufacturer working in iron 
and steel. 


Parkerizing Service helps the manufacturer to 
solve the rust problem, being now used success- 
fully in rust-proofing over one hundred and 
aieante- -six varieties of products. 


In efficiency and economy, Parkerizing stands 
alone as the method of rust-proofing iron and 
steel, 


There are Parkerizing jobbing plants in four- 
teen of the industrial centers. 


Manufacturers and industrial executives who use 
steel or iron will be interested in ‘‘TAe Parkerizer,”’ 
a publication devoted to fighting rust. Upon request 
your name will be added to our mailing list. If you 
wish the Parker catalogue, please advise us. 


RusT-PrROOoF COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S&S. A. 


ARKER 


"atents allowed and pending covering Parco 
Powder and methods of making and using same. 
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| his questions. I had a 
| journey and my total expenses amounted 
| to about thirty dollars. Mr. Goss didn’t 
| send me the money; I paid my own way. 
| I haven’t got an Uncle Ebenezer, but I’ve 
| got an Aunt Maria and she’s my mother’s 
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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


I was kind of making Minnekahta my 


| Hills headquarters at this time, keeping 
| my plunder at Al Bodeen’s and using his 
| corral, and I had a few days to fritter away 
| with my good clothes on before I started 
| back to Sidney. The afternoon of the day 
| fotlering the arrival of Miss Laura Macy, 
| I allowed I’d be forehanded and satisfy 
| myself that the young ones of School Dis- 
| trict Number Six was a-going to be in good 


hands, so I moseyed up to Joe Harper’s 
residence; and Juliana Harper, it ain’t 
needful to say, give me welcome, at the 
same time jerking her thumb at the setting- 


| room door and a-twisting her good-looking 


face up in a green-persimmon knot, white 


| we was a-standing in the entry. I sort of 
| gathered that I wasn’t the only one that 
| was interested in the educational welfare 
| of the district. 


I ast her—in a whisper, “Who is it, 


| Juliana? And quit sp’iling your beauty 


thataway. You might get struck so and 
Joe’d prob’ly get a divorce.” 
“It’s-s-s Ros-s-s-s-scoe Glaub,”’ she hisses 


| in my ear. “Go in, and if I offer you cake 
| don’t you eat none. I’m a-going to put rat, 
| poison on it and feed it to him.” And with 


that she conducks me into the room where 


| Roscoe sat on a chair drawed up clost to the 
| sofa, where there was one of the nicest, re- 
| finedest looking girls that ever pinched her 


nose in a pair of eyeglasses. It wasn’t a lit- 


| tle nose, either. I don’t mean to say that it 
| was one of the extry sizes like Mrs. Sam 


Epstein wears, but it just wasn’t no but- 


| ton, and it give her the look of a lady that 
| knew her own mind and could size up the 
| extent of yours tolerable well. She didn’t 
| look to me to be twenty-eight, but I reckon 
| Juliana must have known. Roscoe, the 


Human Corkscrew, was so interested in 


| what he was a-saying to her that he didn’t 
| take no notice of us. 


“Was he a widower”” he asks her. 
“Just a moment, please,”’ she says to 


him, turning to Juliana and me. . . 
| “I’m sure I hope the pleasure will be mu- 
| tual,” she says, after Juliana had intro- 


duced me and I had said the correct thing. 
“But maybe I'd better repeat briefly the 
statements I've already made to Mr. 
Glaub—to save you the trouble of repeating 
rather tiresome 


sister. My mother is still living. She’s 


| fifty-four years old and she owns her own 
| home and has a small income from some 
| property my father left her. I suppose at 
| her death the property will be divided 
| among us children. I have one brother. 
| He’s seventeen. He’s still in school, but he 


works out of school hours and during vaca- 
tions. He pays his board. I have a sister. 
She’s two years younger than I amand———”’ 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” I says, 
“but I don’t want you to get the idee that 
I’m taking the census. I’m just an old 
friend of Juliana and Joe’s, and hearing you 
was here, I allowed I'd call and tell you 
that I was at your service, willing and joy- 
ful, in any way, shape or manner when I 
was within call. Furthermore, I wish to re- 
mark that I’m going far away and absent 
from Minnekahta inside of a day or two, and 
now, that I’ve seen you, I shal* go with sor- 
rer in my heart and hope for a quick return.” 

“Why, that’s perfectly lovely of you!” 
she says with a smile that showed a mighty 
white and even set of teeth. “I know now 
that the pleasure is mutual, if you aren’t a 
gay deceiver, and I don’t mind telling you 
that I shall count the days until you do re- 
turn. How long-——— Oh,I forgot! ... 
Excuse me, Mr. Glaub. Yes, he was a 
widower. That accounts for the two chil- 
dren, you see. On the whole, I concluded 
that I would rather go on teaching 
school. . . . Now, Mr. Stegg, tell me how 
long you expect to be gone.” 


I told her, and we had quite a little visit, 
enduring which Roscoe sat blinking his red 
eyes at us and putting a question or so now 
and then when he couldn’t hold in no 
longer. 

Juliana couldn’t find the rat poison, I 
reckon, because she told me there wasn’t 
no danger in the cake when she brought it. 
But Roscoe wouldn’t have et it, anyway. 

“I’m sort of languid and indif’rent about 
cake at any time, running and owning a 
ice-cream parlor,” he explains to Miss 
Laura. “I’d be right glad if you’d come 
over sometime and sample my ice cream,” 
he says. “Tell you: You and Mis’ Goss 
come over some afternoon and I’ll give you 
all the ice cream you can eat, and it won't 
cost you a cent. How about it?” 

“Extremely liberal,”” says Miss Laura. 
“Very liberal indeed.” 

“Or an oyster stew,”’ says Roscoe, beam- 
ing. “I serve oysters likewise, and being 
cove, there ain’t no season on’em. Tell you 
what I'll do; I’ll fix you ladies up a tasty 
oyster stew apiece and you can top off with 
ice cream. No charge for either one. It'll 
be on me.” 

“It seems a shame to take advantage of 
such generousness,” says Juliana. ‘“‘ You 
hadn't ought to be so reckless, Roscoe. 
It'll become a habit on you.” 

“No, it won’t,” says Roscoe, real confi- 
dent. “Say, Miss Macy, I'd like to ask you 
about that hair of yours. A person don’t 
often see a head of hair like you've got. 
Now is ——” 

“Suppose we stop asking each other 
questions, Mr. Glaub,” says the lady, pleas- 
ant but firm. “You stop asking and I’ll 
stop answering, and we'll begin right now 
and see who gets tired first.” 

“There’s a buggy outside, Laura,” says 
Juliana. “I wonder if it ain’t ——” 

“Yes,” says Miss Laura, jumping up. 
“It’s Mr. Duffy. It didn’t take him long 
to get here, did it? What a lovely team! I 
think I'd better not keep him waiting.” 

“No, don’t, darling,” says Juliana. “‘Go 
get your hat on and I'll entertain Mr. Stegg 
and Mr. Glaub.” 

Roscoe allowed he’d have to be moving, 
himself, account of having locked up his 
place, and I allowed I'd go with him, which, 
after making our fond farewells, we done. 
Outside, Lon was a-setting in one of Bell’s 
best rigs and he gave us one of his rollicking 
laughs when he seen us. 

“Stole a march on you, didn’t I?” he 
chuckled. “It ain’t no good, Roscoe. You 
might just as well quit right here and now.” 

“We'll see if it ain’t no good, Lon Duffy,” 
says Roscoe, with a plain snarl. “We'll see 
about that.” 

That tickled Lon so’s he like to have fell 
out of the rig a-laughing. 

“That’s right, bust yourself, you pam- 
pered, red-headed hyena!”’ I says, trying to 
snarl the way Roscoe done. “Larf on,” I 
says, “but a time will come when you'll 
larf on the other side of your so-called face.” 
And with that I turned on one of my heels 
and we left him. 

“He thinks he’s almighty smart,” says 
Roscoe, “a-splurging with his liv’ry rigs. 
That’s going to cost him a good six dollars. 
I’d like to know where he gets all that 
money he’s flinging around with both 
hands; I'd like mighty well to know. Any- 
way, Miss Laure’s got too much good sense 
to let that «ut any ice with her. She’s a 
girl that knows the value of money, having 
worked hard to earn it, and that’s the kind 
of girl I like. I found out a heap of things 
about her while we was a-visiting, her and 
me. Yes, sir, she told me a considerable 
about herself.” 

“There’s something about you that in- 
vites a woman’s confidence, Roscoe,” I re- 
marks; “gives it a sort of pressing invite, 
as it were. Did she tell you where she 
bought her shoes and how much she paid 
for 'em? But mebbe you didn’t notice her 
shoes.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Coupe 


3 CAR of dual personality —handiness for about town 
| and hardiness for cross country tours. 





i Especially designed as a “business” car for those who want 
A the convenience and exclusiveness of a three passenger 
‘Gj closed car for personal use. 


t It has all the advantages, such as easy-parking, of a “little” 
car without the disadvantages. 


i It also has all the advantages, such as roominess, and comfort 
, of a “big” car without being top-heavy, over-weight or 
clumsy. 


i It offers the restful luxury possible only with long wheel 
i} base and a real full-size automobile where nothing is skimped 
ie or omitted. 


better and longer with less attention—to perform better 
an and handle easier—to do all things better than ordinary cars, 
4 and to do many things other cars cannot do. Cradled in 
the center of its long, low chassis the passengers enjoy a 
buoyant com- 


4 : ; : : 
{ It is built for continuous reliable transportation —to run 
‘ 
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TWO WAGGA ES 


---one you must have: 
the other you cannot conveniently do without 






the possession of a single time- 
piece, it would of course be the 
pocket watch 


eh YOU had to confine yourself to 


That is the one watch you can not dis- 
pense with. With the vest, the combination 
of watch and chain provides a touch of 
dignity to your attire which nothing else 
can supply. The pocket watch, moreover, is 
the only correct timepiece for formal dress. 
- But every man can easily afford two 
watches. A good watch costs no more than 
a suit of clothes. It gives you many years of 
service. And style and convenience both 
demand the strap as an additional timepiece. 


Why not, therefore, also secure a good strap 
watch? Once you have become acquainted 
with its advantages you will never again 
willingly do without it. 

For with the strap watch, you will find— 
wherever you may be, in every kind of weather, 
at your desk or on the golf course, in your 
shirt sleeves or bundled up in a heavy over- 
coat—a simple downward glance, with a 
slight movement of the arm, gives you the 
time at once. 


Whether it is a pocket watch or a strap 
that you are now about to buy, it is impor- 
tant that you consider the quality of the 
case quite as much as that of the movement. 


Among the many beautiful and distinctive 
Wadsworth creations you will find a case 
exactly suited to your taste and at a price 
quite within your means. 


And the mark “Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside is your assurance of correct 
design, finest materials and workmanship and 
that exactness of fit essential to adequate pro- 
tection of the intricate mechanism contained 
within. Look for it when you buy. Wads- 
worth Cases are available with all the 
leading watch movements. 


Tue WapswortuH Watcu Case Company 
DAYTON, KY., SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth wii 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

“IT noticed ‘em, all right,” says he. 
“‘There’s mighty little I don’t notice if I do 
say it myself. I didn’t ask her that though. 
They ain’t cheap-made shoes, whatever 
price she paid for ’em, but a foot like she’s 
got is entitled to a pretty shoe.” 

“You made a hit with her about that 
ice cream,” I suggests. 

“Yes, sir,” says he, smirking. “Having 
an ice-cream parlor certainly gives a person 
the aidge with ladies. I count on that. 
‘Liberal’ was the word she used—‘ very 
liberal.’ Well, I can afford to be liberal 
when I take the notion. You heard her 
telling me that she didn’t like widowers, 
didn’t you? Well, I ain’t took the first 
steps tords being a widower yet, but I 
might. Yes, sir, I might. Her sister’s en- 
gaged to a man name of Billings who runs 
a lumber yard in Creston. Say, do you 
know anybody in Creston?” 

“Not intimate enough to write to,” I 
says. 

“What's your opinion about her hair?” 
he asks me. 

I told him I thought well of it, and he 
said that wasa’t what he meant. What he 
was wondering was whether it was all her 
own, without any taint of a commercial 
transaction with the former owner, or 
whether it was part hers and part natural 
growth that you could hang on a bed- 
room chair or put in a bureau drawer when 
off duty, or how. Seemed to him that no 
single human head, even granting un- 
limited quinine tonic, was capable of raising 
such a wealth and profuseness. That was 
what he wanted to know—was it all her 
own? 

‘‘Was that what you was a-going to have 
the nerve to ask her?” I says. 

“Not plump and straight out,” he re- 
plies. “I aimed to sort of quiz around the 
subject and see what she said, and form 
my own conclusions if she didn’t own up 
voluntary—kind of lead her on.” 

“She didn’t seem to lead worth a cent,” 
I observes. 

“No,” says he, ‘“‘and that’s what makes 
me sort of s’picious. I had an aunt 
once és 

“What was her name and how old was 
she?” I asked him, joshing. 

_ an old aunt who was as bald as a 
b’iled egg and wore a wig,”’ says he. ‘And 
she didn’t make no bones about it being a 
wig. Sometimes on a hot day she’d say, 
‘Plague take the dratted wig!’ and she’d 
snatch it off and toss it onto the kitchen 
table or pitch it into a corner—right afore 
folks. They’d have to watch her when she 
went to meeting and make her keep it on, 
account of taking the minds of the con- 
gregation off the sermon. The point is that 
it ain’t no disgrace. Honest, don’t 
you think that Miss Laura has got too 
much for orn > woman to come by in the way 
of Nature?” 

“T wouldn’t p’sume to think about it,” 
says I. “I'd consider it a liberty. But 
there was a lady name of Godiva I heard 
tell of once who had so much hair that she 
used it for a riding skirt—rode a-horseback 
right down Main Street on a bet with her 
husband, without another stitch on her.” 

“TI’d want to see that to b’lieve it,” 
says he. 

“There was a low-down whelp had the 
bad manners to peep at her through a crack 
in a shutter as sh2 went by, and he was 
struck blind,” I told him, and he said it 
must have been some considerable sight to 
have had that effect. 

“Anyway, I'd like to know whether or 
not Miss Laura is related to the Sutherland 
fam’ly or whether she had typhoid, and 
I’m a-going to find out too,” he says. 

I’m mentioning this because it has a kind 
of bearing on what come after. It goes to 
show that a man can’t be too careful what 
he says. A word or two slips out and it’s 
like a spark from a person’s pipe that he 
don’t notice has fallen into some trash 
where it’s apt to smolder until a stiff breeze 
springs up and blows it into a flare-up. 

Be that as it may, as the feller says, we 
got to a place where we could part comp’ny 
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without offense give or took, and I went my 
way to Al Bodeen’s, where I stayed until 
after supper, and then went downtown to 
the regular open-air gathering outside Fritz 
Schuler’s Palace Hotel, where I was lucky 
enough to get a chair. The feature of the 
evening was a debate between old Si 
Gordon and Blue-Nose West on free trade, 
West claiming that it wasn’t no more than 
common horse sense to buy where you 
could buy the cheapest and sell where you 
could get the best price, and Si arguing 
otherwise in favor of our infant industries. 
We wasn’t held spellbound by no means, 
until finally Si called West a such-and-so, 
ornamental-trimmed copperhead, and West 
said that Si was a so-forth-and-so-on, 
fancy-decorated liar, and the prospect 
seemed good for some real entertainment. 
But, after all, it didn’t come to no more 
than fist shaking and mentioning what 
would happen if them words was re- 
peated—which they wasn’t. 

On the way home, Harvey Dixon joined 
me, coming out of his office where he had 
been a-working late account of Lon being 
gone. I told him that it looked like he’d 
be doing a considerable of this extry work 
if Lon had enjoyed his comp’ny as much as 
it seemed likely he would. 

“I’m dead willing to do that much for 
Lon,” says Harvey. “I guess he’s en- 
titled to a little lay-off once in a while, and 
I’m glad it’s a decent high-toned girl he's 
gone with, like I hear she is. That darned 
cuss is always a-doing something for some- 
body himself—too much. He’s a pudden 
for any loafer that wants to borrow money, 
from a dollar up, and whether there’s any 
show of getting it back or not. Chips in 
fur everything too. Ali you got to do is 
shove a subscription paper at Lon and 
down goes his name and out comes his 
wallet. Here the other day, when the 
sheriff was a-going to sell Johnny Moore’s 
ranch for taxes, Lon up and paid ’em him- 
self out of his own pocket. He'll never get a 
cent of it back. It’s as much as Johnny can 
do to knock out a bare living, with that 
fam’ly of his and his sick wife. Cussed 
fool!”’ 

“Them kind of cussed fools is scarce,”’ I 
remarks. 

“Well, there ain’t many like Lon, that’s 
a fact,” says Harvey. ‘ We've been partners 
now for over two years and I never had a 
word out of the way with him. He’d get 
on with anybody, for that matter, and it 
would take a worse crank than I am not to 
get along the best kind with Lon Duffy.” 

He said that real enthusiastic, and he 
wasn’t one of the kind that slops over as a 
general thing by no means. 

“He’s got one good friend anyway,” I 
says. 

“One!” says Harvey. “Show me a man 
or woman or child in this county that ain’t 
a friend of his!” 

“All right,” says I. “When you get 
down to the office in the morning just you 
look plumb straight acrost the street and 
you'll prob’ly see him a-sweeping off the 
sidewalk.” 

“Oh, him!” says Harvey. “He ain’t no 
friend of nobody’s. . . Good night.” 


I got my walking papers from Rapid the 
next morning in the mail, and while I was 
in the post office I seen Lon for a minute or 
two and he joked me about me and Roscoe 
calling on Miss Macy, and I gave him the 
correct change. I come to the conclusion 
that he’d enjoyed his ride right well. I 
told him I was pulling my freight for Sidney 
and he said he was darned glad of it, ac- 
count of the way the lady had spoke of me 
most of the time he had her out. He al- 
lowed he wasn’t real uneasy about Roscoe, 
but if I had stayed in town ——— Then he 
laughs a whole lot. 

“All I ask of you,” he says, “is to get 
back in time to give me your vote and in- 
fluence election day. It might just tip the 
scale,” 

Then he laughs again, which he was 
entitled to, considering that he always got 
his own party vote solid and about two- 
thirds of the Republican. 
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About ten minutes later I met up with 
Miss Macy herself, and dog me if I didn’t 
begin to think that Lon was right about not 
wanting to have me around, for all she told 
me how she had enjoyed her ride with Mr. 
Duffy, and what a faskinating gentleman he 
was and such wonderful good company. 

“Well, hurry back,”’ she says to me as 
we was breaking away. “Don’t forget 
what I told you—that I'd be counting the 
long, dreary days until you return.” 

She must have counted clost on to ninety 
of ‘em before I hawed old Buck into Bo- 
deen’s corral again and unyoked. They was 
a-getting mighty short days too. One of 
the first things I asked Al after we got into 
the house was how the schoolma’am was 
making it, and he told me she was a-making 
it A Number 1 and giving good satisfaction. 
A mighty tough bunch of kids in that 
school, too—Bill Dudley, for instance, and 
yet Bill was getting so folks got him mixed 
up with Little Rollo, and others was 
a-qualifying for an early decease account 
of their extreme virtuousness. They all 
loved dear teacher, that was a cinch. She 
had a way with her, She was still boarding 
with Juliana and Joe Harper, although it 
was quite a ways for her to walk from the 
edge of town. Juliana wants Joe to build 
closer in. She gets nervous nights when Joe 
goes downtown. Miss Macy don’t mind it 
though. She ain't afraid of nothing. 

I allowed that some of the boys—not her 
scholars—had ought to have snapped her 
up long afore this time, but Al said no, she 
might have been twenty times over if she'd 
have had dispositions thataway; but it 
looked like she wasn’t encouraging nobody, 
unless it might be Lon Duffy, and o’ course 
there was ——— Al choked at this p’int 
and had an attact of coughing and the 
giggles that took his breath. I waited for 
him to recover and finally he busted out 
with it. ‘“‘Roscoe Glaub,” he says, and 
then had another fit. 

“TI don’t see no call for all this here 
merriment,” I says. “Why not Roscoe? 
He’s a respectable, high-moral-charactered, 
hard-working citizen.” 

“And a first-class something of a some- 
thing else, to put it delicate,” says Al. 
“The funny part is that he don’t reelize it, 
or else don’t give a tinker’s dam, and he 
don’t tumble that Miss Laura ain't got no 
special particular use for him; also it’s 
a-breaking his poor gizzard because there's 
something that he wants to find out about 
her that she’s a-keeping a dead secret. 
She’s told him all she knows about herself, 
to take his say-so, excepting that one thing 
that he’s crazy to find out. Sometimes the 
boys, just for a cod, will start an argument 
about it in the pool room. One will bet 
that it’s mostly switches and pads outside 
of the bang, and another will tell him he 
don’t know what he’s talking about, and 
then everybody will chip in, while Roscoe 
stands with his mouth open, looking anxious 
from one to the other, and they'll finally 
agree to leave it to Ed Phernetton, who, 
being a hair expert by profession, had 
ought to know. Up to date, Ed ain't 
c’mitted himself and Juliana and Joe 
Harper just laugh when Roscoe tries to 
pump them, and they do say that Miss 
Laura ties her head up in a handkerchief 
when he calls at the house. My belief is 
that he’s crazy.” 

“It’s her hair then that he wants to find 
out about, is‘it?”’ says I, recollecting. 

“ Ain’t I telling you?” says Al. 

The next morning I started out to pick 
up any little items of news that Al had 
overlooked, and the very first thing, | run 
into a piece that had the whole town 


a-buzzing. Seemed like some miscr’unt | 


had tried to break into Joe Harper’s house 
the night before about eleven o'clock, while 
Joe was a-toiling for his loved ones at his 
roulette wheel in the Eagle Bird, which, 
having every confidence in Juliana, he’d 
been a-doing, faithful and regular, for the 
past two years. Pore Juliana had been 
scared to death, but not so Miss Laura. 
You couldn’t scare that lady, not in a 
million years. No, sir-ree! Seizing Joe 
(Continued on Page 149) 












_/ What do 
Callouses 


on the Feet mean ? 


HEN ca!louses form on the ball of the 

foot, it means that the arch across 
the fore part of the foot, between the great 
toe and the little toe, has fallen. When this 
bony structure sags, it crushes the nerves 
and blood vessels, and, to protect them, 
nature builds up layers of hard, dead skin, 
called callouses. 

Millions of people have this affliction. 
The more aggravated this condition be- 
comes, the more excruciating pain it causes. 
There are various methode by which tem- 
porary relief is obtained, but there is one 
method which positively assures immedi- 
ate relief and permanent correction, It is 
a device known as 


Dr. Scholl's 

Metatarsal Arch Support 
This scientific device has revolu- 
tionized correction of this foot 
trouble, It takes the strain off the 
muscles, Pressure on these sen- 
sitive parts ceases and the pain 
vanishes like magic. Dr, Scholl's 
Metatarsal Arch Support is light 
and flexible and adjustable as con- 
dition improves. Worn in any shoe 
with absolute comfort, Sold and ex- 
pertly fitted at shoe and department 
stores everywhere. $5.00 per pair. 








CALLOUSES 
Dr, SCHOLLS ZiNO-PADS 
are soothing, healing; give 
instant relief te painful cal- 
louset, 25. at drug and 
shoe stores, 


Dr, Scn0LL's Zrno-Paies 
stop the pain tn one minute. 
Thin, healing, antiseptic, 
fretective, 35. at shoe and 
drug steres 


CROOKED TOES 
Dr. ScHort.'s Tou-riex 
gradually straightens the 
crooked toes brings tt back 
inte position, Worn with 
comfort, Price 75. each, 





BUNIONS 
Dr. SCHOLL's BuUNION- 
RepvceRrinitantly relieves 
bunion pain. Reduces en- 
largement and preserves 
shape of shee. 75, each 


Where to get relief 


HE ADQUARTE Ri 


D! Scholls 


Foot Comfort Service 








" Dr. Wm. M, Scholl has established a nation-wide 


Foot Comfort Service. \n every city theré is a 
leading shoe dealer who specializes in Dr. Scholl's 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies, and em- 
ploysa Foot Expert, especially trained in Dr. Scholl's 
methods, These stores are identified by the above 
Dr, Scholl Foot Comfort Symbol on their windows 
Go there, and you will get immediate relief from 
your foot trouble, Name of dealer mailed on request 

~~ 7 lin ij « 
Free Samples Orinjie orbs, schoit's Zinc. 
pads for Corns, and Dr, Scholl's Book, “The Feet and 


Pheir Care." Address, The Scholl Mig. Co., 213 W, 
Schiller St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Dt Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Remed ies 
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qn every age certain. 
craftsmen have excelled 
through holding work- 
manship and quality 
above all other things. 
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PRIVATE CAR 


In other lands and other times 


—and in our own land today 


distinction. Always great attention was paid to elegance 
of body design. King Solomon’s personal car was of cedar 
wood, with pillars of gold and other precious metals. 


sk: private car has always been one of the signs of social 


The “closed car” trend, in vogue today, began centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. Open chariots did not please Grecian 
women; thus, when they drove forth in carriages, they drew 
silk curtains about them and sat enclosed, resting on cush- 
ions of goat skin. 


In the 14th century, there was a luxurious English carriage 
with a tunnel-like body. “Thus”, says the historian, “trav- 


HAYES-HUNT CORPORATION 


eled the noble lady, slim in form, tightly clad in a dress 
which outlined every curve of her body, her long slender 
hands caressing the favourite dog or bird. The knight, 
equally tightened in his cote-hardie, regarded her with a 
complacent eye, and, if he knew good manners, opened his 
heart to his dreamy companion in long phrases like those 
in the romances”. 
7 r 

ODERN Hayes-Hunt bodies exemplify present-day 

tastes for sturdiness of construction, as well as refined 
appointments and privacy. And the name Hayes-Hunt is the 
assurance of safety, beauty, and comfort in transportation. 


ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY 





AYES-HUNT BODIES 





Beauty. Service { 
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Low~cost Gm tion 


If you want an automobile with 
great power you can’t make a 
selection by reading claims. So 















1 we invite you to ask any Star 
i dealer for a demonstration, and 
| he will be glad to put the Star— 
Four or Six—to any test or meet 
‘ any challenge you may name. 


You will also learn that the Star 
has superior quality throughout 
as well as power supremacy. 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR 


NEW STAR SIX B d i B ' 
TOURING . $695 COUPE... — Oo e S$ ¥ ROADSTER . $525 COUPSTER . $610 


COUPSTER $745 GUACH «2 TOURING. . $525 COACH .. . $695 
LANDAU SEDAN $975 H VY -H t SEDAN . . . $795 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing a e€ s- U n Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 


— Sales Dept.—1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico os 
Plants: Elizabeth, oy J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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HASSLER Stabilizers 


THE FINISHING TOUCH TO BALLOON TIRE LUXURY 


- — 
- 


April 10, 1926 





No More Motoring Fatigue 


There’s a world of difference between riding on Hasslers 
and doing without them. They do make an unmistaka- 
ble difference in how the road feels, in the new, delightful 
riding quality of your car and in how you yourself feel 
at the end of the ride. 


With Hasslers you get velvety action without that: 


rigid, tied-down feeling—a smooth, pleasurable ride. 


An individual model for practically ALL popular 
makes of motor cars. Sold by the dealer who sells you 
your car and by Hassler distribution and installation 
stations everywhere. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INCORPORATED, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Like other working 
parts of your car, 
Hasslers can ' 


be 
LUBRICATED 


wieY 
Absolutely SEALED against 
dirt and grit 
YS 


The use of SMOOTH Fric 
tion gives you an EASIER, 
smoother ride 


fj 








STABILIZERS 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
Harper’s old muzzle-loading shotgun from 
where it hung over the chimney piece, the 
heroic gal flung open the outside door. 

“Throw up your hands, you dastardly 
villain!”’ she cries in a clear, ringing voice. 

The masked robber, who was a giant in 
statyer, kind of hesitated, but the deadly 
muzzle of the shotgun was a-p’inted straight 
at his black heart. 

“Perdition! I’m foiled!” he hisses, and 
a-turning, he run like a whitehead into the 
dark night. 

Miss Laura whanged away at him with 
both bar’ls, and she thinks that she 
wownded him, but there wasn’t no blood 
traces found by the searchers. Milton 
Sims, who was a-walking the floor with his 
colicky baby at the time, heard the two 
shots and Juliana a-screaming bloody 
rourder, but it tock him some time to wake 
his wife up so’s she could take charge of the 
kid while he got his pants on, and by the 
time he got to Harper’s there wasn’t noth- 
ing to be done except go down to the Eagle 
Bird and get Joe home. 

That was about the way I heard it, and 
most of the accounts seemed to run the 
same; but I’m one of thekind that likes to 
get my information right from head- 
quarters, and being as it was a Sat’d’y and 
Miss Laura wouldn’t be teaching in the 
afternoon and Joe would have got his 
sleep out, I figgered I'd go up to the house 
and get the straight of this here outrage. 
So, allowing a decent time for the women 
to get the dinner dishes out of the way, I 
made my call. 

They wasn’t anyways near as excited as 
the folks was downtown, I found. Miss 
Laura—who looked to me a heap prettier 
than I had recollected—-spoke about the 
happening real offhand, as if it wasn’t of no 
importance compared with having me back 
again, and oncet or twicet I noticed her 
a-flashing a look at Juliana, with a little 
smile twitching at the corners of her mouth. 
Juliana seemed to have a bad case of the 
giggles, which she explained was account 
of the nervous shock—kind of hysterics. 

“Sort of myster’ous,” I muses, out loud, 
“Burgulars ain’t common around this 
town.” 

“Well, all this solid-silver plate of ours is 
a great temptation,” says Joe Harper, 
grinning. “Then there’s Juliana’s di’mond 
tarara and the priceless Macy pearls.” 

“T’d keep my big mouth shut about 
Juliana’s di’monds if I was you,” says that 
lady. “You promised you’d have your 
stud set over into a ring for me last Christ- 
mas, but I ain’t heard nothing more 
about it.” 

“Seems to me I have,” says Joe. “But, 
honey bug, that stud of mine is a part of my 
professional outfit or you could have it in a 
holy minute. My clients would lose confi- 
dence in me if they seen me without my 
shirt stud. But you just wait and I'll load 
you down with them baubles.” 

“So it’s all true?” I says to Miss Laura. 
“You throwed down on a feller human 
being with a deadly weepon and pulled 
trigger on him, did you?” 

“T certainly did,” she answers, “and the 
next timé the deadly weepon will be loaded 
with something more efficacious and hefty 
than bird shot.” 

“You're a-joking,” I tells her. “Your 
tender woman’s heart wouldn’t never allow 
you to do any such a thing. Supposen 
you’d killed him—gone out and found him 
a-weltering in his gore!” 

“Don’t you fret none about my tender 
woman’s heart,” says she. “Just because 
you’ve made such an impression on it ain’t 
no sign. The next time any such attempts 
is made, somebody will positively and abso- 
lutely welter, and I don’t care a cent who 
knows it.” 

Juliana took another spell of giggling and 
I looked at Miss Laura long and earnest— 
until her mouth begun to twitch again. 

“Ts that hair of yours all your own?” I 
asks her, not taking my eyes off it. 

“T’ll show you,” says she, with a laugh, 
and her hands flew, plucking, to her head 
and down tumbles the most splendiferous 











wavy black tresses that ever made a man 
gasp. I’m telling you she wouldn't have 
had to bend her knees a whole lot to have it 
touch her heels. Almost as quick as she 
let it down, she was a-twisting it up again, 
and she’d hardly got the last pin in before 
Juliana says, ‘Why, here’s Harvey,” and 
Harvey Dixon walked in on us. 

I didn’t stay. For one thing, I never did 
care about sharing with any other man the 
conversation and company of a lady I was 
interested in. Not that Harvey counted, 
only I knew he’d throw me out of my pace. 
Then I'd a sort of notion in my head that I 
wanted to try out, and accordingly I headed 
for Glaub’s Ice Cream, Oyster, Soft Drinks 
and Pool Parlors, where I found Roscoe 
a-standing behind his counter and looking, 
as Al said, ’s if he was a considerable run 
down. 

I asked him how he was a-feeling and he 
said he was about as usual, only he was 
troubled with the rheumatism a right smart 
and it had stiffened him up. I told him 
that was too bad and I didn’t know before 
that he was ever afflicted thataway. 

“Got it so bad I can’t skassly hobble 
around,” he says. “Want some smoking 
tobacco?” 

“T want a word or two with you in 
private,” I says. ‘‘Let’s go into the pool 
room if there ain’t no one there.” 

He looked ’s if he didn’t care much 
about taking the walk, and I didn’t blame 
him. The rheumatism had sure crippled 
him up. Hows’ever, he took a cane off the 
counter and limped after me into the pool 
room. 

“Sit down, Roscoe,” I says, seating my- 
self, 

“I’d just as soon stand,” he says. 
“What do you want?” 

“A little sooner, wouldn’t you?” says I. 
“That rheumatism catched you in the rear 
of your pants, didn’t it, Roscoe? Catched 
you sort of sudden—-about eleven o'clock 
P.M. last night, wasn’t it?”’ 

He turned pale and caught the edge of 
the table to keep from falling. Even his 
lips was white. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” he says. 

“Well, I might go out and talk tosome of 
the boys. I reckon they’d understand me,” 
I says. ‘What do you think would happen 
to you if I so done—told how you got to 
peeking through a window at night where 
ladies was apt to be disrobing of themselves 
and put one of ’em to the painful necessity 
of taking a shot at you?” 

He stared at me, licking his lips. 

“You’re wrong there,”’ he says at last. 
“She didn’t take no shot at me. What's 
more,” he says, after a moment, “you 
won't go outside and do no blabbing—not 
if you’ve got any respect for the ladies 
you’re a-talking about. Oh, I peeked, all 
right. I ain’t denying it; but it was you 
put me up toit. I'll tell that too. If you’re 
going to make trouble for me, by jiminy, 
I'll stir up trouble ali round and don’t you 
forget it! You talking about the feller that 
peeked through the shutter and got struck 
blind! Well, I wasn’t struck blind. Go 
ahead and blab if you want to. But you'll 
be sorry.” 

I’m about as easy-going a man as you'll 
find, but he looked so like a snake coiled 
up, with his tongue a-going in and out be- 
tween his white lips and his vicious eyes 
watching me, that I had a big notion to 
knock him down and stamp on his p’ison 
head. 

But I learned patience a-whacking bulls, 
and I[ studied on what he said. 

“You give me the straight of this, 
Roscoe,” I says finally. “Lie to me and 
I'll take you out of here by the scruff of 
your neck and start the trouble. If I do 
that, I don’t need to tell you that inside of 
ten minutes you'll be straddling a rail or 
trying to find foot helts on nothing whatso- 
ever. Speak up now!” 

“Well, here’s the straight of it for you,” 
he says. “I wanted to find out about that 
girl’s hair, and when I start out to find out 
about anything I take a pride in doing it. 
But I’m a gentleman, and I tried every 
other way than the one you s’gested first, 
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but I finally figgered that it wasn’t a-going 
to harm nobody if nobody knew. So I 
watched the lights a night or two, and last 
night I Injuned up to the window where a 
shade lacked about half an inch of reaching 
the bottom, and I seen what I wanted—a 
lady brushing her hair with a dressing 
jacket on, so you don’t need to look at me 
thataway. It would have been all right if I 
hadn’t took a step to get closer and put my 
foot in a tin wash boiler that some lunk- 
head had set out under the eaves to catch 
rain water. That made a racket and I seen 
her start up. I don’t know whether she 
seen me or not; I just run for it, and I guess 
I'd got a couple or three hundred yards 
away when that murdering, red-headed, 
slick-tongued, grinning Lon Duffy shot me.” 

“Lon Duffy!” I says. 

“Yes, Lon Duffy,” says Roscoe, showing 
his side teeth like a wolf. “And what was 
Lon Duffy a-doing around there that time 
o’ night is what folks will want to know if 
it ever gets out. That girl never took Joe 
Harper’s gun down, it’s my belief, and if 
she had, it wasn’t loaded and the spring of 
the lock was broke. Joe Harper told me 
that a couple of days ago, and—well, you 
go look at it. And you might look at these 
here shells too. Them shells is what Lon 
Duffy uses in the hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
gun that he blew himself for. There ain't 
another man in town uses ’em, and I picked 
‘em up early this morning, right where he 
stood last night, when I went up with the 
rest of the crowd, thinking there might be 
tracks that would need attention. The 
walk come nigh killing me, but there was 
the shells. Now!” 

“Slim evidence,” I says. 

“All I need,” says Roscoe. “But you 
ask him. And you can tell him that I'll 
keep my mouth shut if he does, and Doc 
Ammerman who dug them shot out of me 
will do the same. And that I’m going 
heeled and if there’s any more gun play 
I'll be in on it. He'd kill me in a minute if 
he could do it safe.” 

“TI don’t blame him,” says I. “I reckon 
I would too. You need killing, Roscoe.” 

“T’d like to know why,” he says, and 
then he sort of flared up. “I'll get even 
with him,” he says. ‘ You just paste that 
in your hat. Say, what’s county warrants 
worth? Sixty-two cents on the dollar! 
Why? Ask Lon Duffy; he’s a finance 
shark, he is. What's his salary? How 
much does he make out of his business? 
Add them two items up; and how much 
does he spend, including campaign ex- 
penses? About double, or I miss my guess; 
but I'll tell you for sure some of these here 
perfectly glorious days. And that’s all I've 
got to say to you.” 

He turned around and limped back into 
the ice-cream department, where a customer 
was a-waiting for him. I stayed where I 
was for a spell, thinking things over, and 
then I got up and stepped acrost the street 
to Duffy & Dixon’s, feeling Roscoe’s eyes 
trained on my back as I went, and none too 
sure that he hadn’t got something else 
trained on it. But I guess he knew he was 
safe. 

Lon was a-setting at his desk, talking to 
the foreman of the Lazy S outfit and a 
couple of his men. He had his feet up and 
was smoking a cigar, and they was likewise 
smoking the same brand and laughing at 
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something he was telling them. The mo- | 


ment he seen me, down corae his feet with a 
slap on the floor, and with one jump he had 
a holt of my hand and was a-trying to 
shake it off my arm. 

“Well, if this ain’t a glad surprise!” he 
says. “I wasn’t looking for you for a 
couple of weeks yet. You know Bob, don’t 
you?—and Turk McGraw? Sure! They're 


drawn on the grand jury, they tell me. | 


Court opens Monday. This other gentle- 
man is Mr. Jimmy Pleydell, the well-known 
broncobuster from Busterville, Texas, just 
engaged at vast expense by the Lazy S. 


Jimmy, I'll make you acquainted with the | 


eminent Mr. Stegg, an honor which the 
longer you know him the more you'll de- 
preciate, as the darky says. When did you 
get in, Sam, you old scoundrel?” 
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any bathroom , 
.@Nn Tam proud of it/ 


“ HEN my husband began to 
climb in the business world, 
the doors of a far more interesting 
social life opened to us. My dreams 
of entertaining important guests 
came true. We felt as if we were 
blossoming out, and that meant 
making our little home blossom 
out, too, so that it could help us 
put our best foot forward. 


“The bathroom was mv greatest prob- 
lem. I shook my head over it many a time 
and wished we could afford to make it en- 
tirely over. Yet the final solution made ali 
the difference in the world and cost only « 
small amount. 


“We replaced the old, dark-colored tilet 
seat with a handsome, new, all-white 
Church Toilet Seat. Now you'd hardly 
know the room, It always was immaculate, 
for that matter, but now it decks so. More 
than one guest has said, ‘What a /ovely 
bathroom!’ ** 


The handsome white surface of the 
Church Seat is a thick, ivory-like sheath- 
ing. it never has to be painted or refinished 
It ts permanent. Easy to clean as porcelain. 
Perfectly sanitary. Fits any toilet. You can 
instali it yourself in a few minutes. Ob- 
tainable at any plumber's. 


Send for 
“© An Easy Way to Make 
tA Bathroom More -Attractive” 


Tus is the title of an attractively illustrated 
little book of sixteen pages, just off the 
press, that tells the story of the interesting 
way in which one woman discovered how 
to make her bathroom more attractive. If 
ou have sometimes wished that your own 

athroom looked a little more attractive, 

this book will certainly be of value to you, 
and it is FRER, 

for a copy, together 
with a free sample of 
Sani-white Sheathing. 
Tear out the coupon 


now and mail it to- 
day. C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Depe. 
F7, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Seats 


sani~white 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDERSIDE OF SEAT 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


eee ee 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 

Dept. F7, Holyoke, Mass 

With no obligation on my ert. pleace send a free copy 

of your book “An Easy Way to Make » Bathroom 

More Attractive”, and a free sample of Sani-white 

Sheathing to: 

() Please check here if not at all interested in the pur- 
chase of a Church toilet seat. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 







Two more turns of the screw driver 


and this door will be crime proof 
+ *¢ Corbin Locks are Good Locks. 


A real “he-man’s” lock this, a two-fisted affair 
—more than a match for any intruder. Good 
Hardware in every sense—in the way it serves, 
the way it lasts, the way it works. And you can 
apply it yourself in a few minutes. 


For your protection ask forCorbin Night Latch 356. 
Inside it, a Corbin Cylinder Lock moves a bolt of 
solid bronze and only your key will work it. 
Sounds like Good Hardware, doesn’t it? And it is. 
P. & F. CORBIN “it RES BRAIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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I told him and he said he’d just got in 
himself the night before from a hunting 
trip—‘‘ which, of course, was just an excuse 
for looking over my political fences and 
trying to make myself solid with the voters,” 
he says, laughing. “I’ve just talked the 
boys here into giving me their support— 
eh, boys?” 

‘*We needed a heap of persuading,” says 
Bob, grinning, and then they all laughed, 
and I was too polite not to join in. 

“Some excitement here in town,” I re- 
marks. 

“You mean up to Joe Harper's,” says 
Lon. “Yes, sir, and that was a mighty 
strange thing—and a mighty brave thing — 
that Miss Macy done. There’s a lady that’s 
got sand as well as beauty and goodness. 
I don’t reckon that she ever had a gun in 
her hands before in her life! I'd like to 
know who that low son-of-a-gun was that 
she shot at, but I don’t s’pose we ever will 
know. Not a sign of him. It’s a cinch, 
though, that he won’t come back for more.”’ 
He shook his head, and then he caught the 
look I give him. 

“TI reckon you want me to fix up that 
business of ours right away,” he says to 
me. ‘“‘We might as well get at it. Don’t 
rush off, boys. Well, I'll see you all again 
before you leave town.” 

He back-patted them to the door and 
then come back, grinning, and sat down. 

“Gosh! You're a sight for sore eyes, 
Sam,” he says. “Have a cigar and tell me 
what’s on your alleged mind.” 

“Talking of sore eyes, I’ve just been try- 
ing what a sight of me would do to a pair 
acrost the street,” I says. 

“Meaning our friend and well-wisher 
Roscoe?” says he, sort of careless, but with 
an interested look in his eyes. 

“The same,” I says. “ Brother Roscoe is 
a considerable displeased with you for put- 
ting a load of bird shot into his person last 
night.” 

I sure got Mr. Lon that time. He ripped 
out a couple of swear words that come 
mighty near giving me a shock. 

“How did you find that out?” he 
snapped. ‘Roscoe wouldn't tell you, and 
I didn’t think he knew, anyway. I wish I 
had loaded with buckshot and killed the 
dirty, peeping pup!”’ He looked as if he 
meant it, too, from the bottom of his heart. 

“Anyway, he knows,’’ I says, and went 
on to tell him about the cattridge shells and 
Joe’s gun. He listened with his biue eyes 
a-sparkling, and until I gave him Roscoe’s 
message about keeping his mouth shut, he 
was for going over and a-twisting Roscoe’s 
neck three times around. I had to hold him. 

“Well, if he keeps still ———” he says, and 
then laughed and sat down. “I'll tell you 
how come I happened along,” he says. 
“The boys I was out hunting with—Ed 
Ames and Walt Simpson—wanted to stay 
while the birds was a-plenty, but I felt I 
had to get back. I’ve been leaving too 
much of the work to Harvey —’specially in 
the treasurer’s office—anyway. So I got 
Levi White to give me a lift in his buck- 
board as far ’s his place and I hoofed the 
rest of the way in along the road that runs 
by Joe Harper’s. Well, I was passing Joe’s 
when I seen something moving around sort 
of suspicious, and I got closer and made out 
it was a man that didn’t look like Joe either. 
Then I seen him look in at the window. 
The light wasn’t full on his face, but I kind 
of thought it was Roscoe, and I slipped a 
couple of cattridges into my gun, which I’d 
brought along. Then he started to run, and 
I cut loose at him. He was too far off 
for the shot to more than break the skin, I 
reckon, and I’d have chased him, only Mrs. 
Harper started screaming, so I knocked 
at the door and told em who I was. 

“We fixed up that little yarn because 
Miss Laura was tol’able certain herself, the 
glimpse she got, that it was Roscoe, and we 
thought it was all right for Roscoe to think 
she done the shooting. We was still con- 
sidering when that fool Milt Sims come. 
They didn’t let him in and he didn’t know. I 
was there. Mrs. Harper just told him that 
Miss Laura had shot a robber and sent him 
off after Joe. So, you see?” 
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I didn’t say nothing, but looked at him, 
waiting. 

“Well,” he says at last, ‘the fact is 
there’s a lot of long-tongued, evil-minded 
tattlers around the town, and—they’ve 
talked about me more’n once in connection 
with ladies that was as pure as the driven 
snow, and—well, I don’t want no talk 
about Miss Laura. You can explain all you 
want and some of it sticks. lt ain’t no 
secret, I reckon, that I’m hoping to get her 
to marry me before long. I think my 
chances are good too. . . . You heard I 
was renominated?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve heard that,” Isays. ‘I don’t 
think you’ll get Roscoe’s vote and I never 
make no promises about mine, but I reckon 
your chances for election is fair to mid- 
dling.” 

“I wouldn’t be s’prised,”’ he says. “ Miss 
Laura thinks I ought to run for the legis- 
lature. It would be a joke if they sent me 
to Bismarck, wouldn’t it—a couple of 
years from now?” 

“And then maybe to Washington as 
delegate,” I adds, “and maybe to the 
Senate in time, prelim’nary to the White 
House.” 

“Or to jail,” he laughs. ‘One thing, if 
I’m lucky enough to get the woman I want 
there ain’t no position that she wouldn't 
grace, and I’ll see to it that it’s something a 
heap better than anybody else in this sec- 
tion could give her in a million years.” 

He leaned back in his chair with one 
hand behind his head and blew a long thin 
stream of smoke, watching it curl and 
spread. 

“T’ll leave you to your dreams,” I says, 
getting up. “Only just remember when 
you wake that Roscoe Glaub would just 
love to have your hide draped over his 
back fence, and he ain’t going to leave no 
stone unturned to get it there.” 


They say that there’s no rest for the 
wicked, and maybe that’s so; but appear- 
ances is against it right often. On the 
other hand, there’s right virtuous persons 
that don’t seem to get a heap of time for re- 
laxing and recuperating theirselves. Me, 
for instance. After nigh on to three months 
of leg work and a-straining of the vocal 
cords alongside of a procession of real dila- 
tory bevines you’d think that I was en- 
titled to a little rest. I thought so too; but 
here come a second thought, lickety-split 
on a flea-bit roan—Tobe Blackmore lying, 
(as usual) at the Gap, with a broken leg, his 
lead yoke and one of the wheelers foun- 
dered account of getting into Brooks and 
Brownsmith’s corn patch, his wagons a con- 
siderable damaged in the overset and a big 
load of machinery for the Old Abe mine 
that they was holding their breath for—and 
wouldn’t I come a-running with my outfit 
and name my own reasonable price? 

Well, Tobe was the salt of the earth, ex- 
cusing him being the biggest liar on it, and 
he was telling the truth about the trouble 
he wasin. I went and yoked up right away, 
cussing my luck account of missing the 
term of court—which is the best show I 
know of—and the other interesting hap- 
penings around town. After I’d got the 
heavy shafts and castings loaded—which 
took time—it started raining on me just in 
time to wet up the gumbo the other side of 
the Gap; and what with having to part un- 
load on some of the steepest pitches farther 
on, it took me the best part of a couple of 
weeks to make the trip up, and then a 
couple of days argument to collect my pay 
for the same. 

While I was lingering around the mine J 
run acrost old Johnny Moore, who had 
come up from Minnekahta and got him a 
job as timekeeper, the first bit of luck he’d 
had in a blue moon. He told me that he 
calculated now to send for his fam’ly and 
let the ranch run itself until he got the 
capital to work it the way it ought to be 
worked—if his job lasted that long. 

“One thing,” says he, “I'll have enough 
pretty soon to pay off Harve Dixon the 
money him and Lon Duffy loaned me for 
my taxes. I’d have sure lost the place if it 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Truck Model SL 


For lighter loads, one of these— 


Boner: Harvester Company is equipped and ready to 
help you make quick work of your hauling jobs. 
It offers the International Speed Truck, furnished in 
three distinct chassis designs. 


Model S is a general-purpose truck for regular haul- 
ing and delivery. It is built to carry a ton and it comes 
equipped with any type of body you may need for the 
work you have to do. 


Model SL—safe and low and easy to work with—is 
a ton-and-a-half underslung chassis with a wheelbase 
of 150 inches. The top of the frame is only 24 inches 
from the ground. It is furnished with about every kind 


of body imaginable, from the simple express type to a 
coach de luxe, and it is a favorite with owner and 
driver from every point of view. 


Model SD is a handy, specially-built ton-and-a-half 
dump job with a wheelbase of 110 inches. Because of 
its sturdiness, speed and easy handling, it is ideal for 
general contracting, road building, and trailer work. 


The International Speed Truck Chassis is a versatile 
and flexible unit. Use the right models for your busi- 
ness and you will get the same satisfaction that other 
users of International Trucks have been getting for 
more than twenty years. 


The International line also includes Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 
1%-ton to 5-ton maximum capacities, and Motor Coaches for all requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (inconroraTeED) CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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We are illustrating below some of the popular models of the Speed Truck, 8,SL,SD. Write us today for complete descriptive literature 
on International Trucks and for the names of other firms in your line who are using them. 


Model S, Panel Body Model SL, Bottler’s Body 


Model S, Express Body 





Model SL, Furniture Body 












Model SD, Dump Body 


A 


complete line of 


COACHES 
Passe » 2-d 
5 asse ofis oor 


5S Passenger, 4-door 
$3250 

7 Passenger, 4-door 
$3350 

7 Passenger, 4-door 


Limousine Coach 
$3450 


At Buffalo, Tax extra 
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America’s First 
7T-PASSENGER 


four-door 


COA F/ 


CUSTOM-BUILT! on the matchless 
SERIES 80 chassis, by Pierce-Arrow’s 
owncraftsmeninPierce-Arrowshops! 
Body of hand-hammered aluminum 
over a long-lived framework of 
hand-joined northern white ash, the 
vanadium of woods. 
INsIDE—luxurious cushioning, tai- 
lored with rich, soft-finish woolens. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR 







OUTSIDE—your choice of six un- 
usual color schemes— individuality! 

And the price, $3350 at Buffalo, 
is the lowest for which a seven-pas- 
senger closed car of Pierce-Arrow 
quality has ever been offered. 

Now being displayed and demon- 
strated by Pierce-Arrow representa- 
tives everywhere. 


CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
hadn’t been for Lon. Prob’ly been working 
on the poor farm.” 

“Was Harve in on that?” I asked him. 
“‘I thought Lon done the whole thing.” 

“Harve was a-going te pay the whole 
thing,” says Johnny. “Lon butted in and 
told Harve he’d take a half and for Harve 
to charge it up to him, and then he puts his 
arm around me and he says, ‘Come around 
to the sheriff's office with me and I'll fix you 
up, old sport,’ he says. You know the big 
way he talks. So I went over with him and 
he wrote out a tax receipt and give it to 
Gaines, and I guess Gaines thought like 
you did—that he done the whole thing. 
But it was Harve’s idee, and it was Harve 
staked me to the stage fare up here. Lon’s 
all right, too, but he don’t use no bushel 
baskets over his lights.” 

“In politics, a man has to use bright tin 
reflectors,” I says. 

Speaking of politics reminded me that 
I'd have to hustle if I got back in time for 
the election, and I sure did hustle; but, 
even so, I only got to Paul Miller’s, at the 
mouth of Red Canyon, by sundown the day 
before. 

I asked Paul how it was a-going. 

“Well, the Republicans claim that we’re 
going to have a new treasurer,” he replies. 
“They’re working this stink for all it’s 
worth.” 

I asked him what odoriferous smell he 
was alluding to and he looked a heap sur- 
prised. 

“Why, it’s been in all the Hills papers,” 
hesays. “‘This thing about Lon Duffy mis- 
applying and embezzling and otherwise 
misappropriating to his own use, behoof 
and benefit most and sundry of the county 
funds,” says he. “A great note! Trying to 
make political capital of it! You know this 
Oscar Glaub?” 

“Roscoe. Yes,” says I. 

“Roscoe—that’s right. Runs the pool 
room in town. Well, Roscoe gets Ritchie 
Albright and Lou Green to get Halliday, 
the commissioner, to go with him to the 
courthouse and overhaul the books. There 
wasn’t nobody in the office but Harvey 
Dixon, and they dug up a mess of truck and 
took it to the grand jury with a statement 
from the bank that Os—Roscoe had got, 
showing what funds there was on deposit. 
Albright told me there was a shortage of 
five or six thousand dollars—maybe more. 
I disremember. Anyway, there’s been a big 
fuss and Lon lost his temper with Osca— 
Roscoe and jammed him up a whole lot 
and his bondsmen come in— Roy Benning- 
ton and Jim Lessing—and there was a 
powwow with the county commissioners 
and finally the grand jury quashed the bill 
or nolly prossed it or throwed it out. No 
thanks to this here Glaub though. Gosh! 
I hate to see things like that come up! No 
need of it. Everybody was satisfied with 
the way Lon run the office. Lon’s a mighty 
fine man and always accommodating; but 
this here stir-strife comes along and makes 
all this trouble, Lon going around for days 
and not knowing any minute but he’d be 
arrested !’’ 

“Who did they put on the ticket in his 
place?” I asked him. 

“What do you mean—in his place?” 
says Paul. ‘He ain’t ever been off the 
ticket, as I’ve heard of. Nominated, 
wasn’t he? Well!” 

“That’s so,” I says. “Only thing is that 
there’s some pernickety people that might 
think twicet about trusting a man who'd 
stole oncet. Of course, misapplying ain’t 
exactly stealing, if you look at it thataway; 
but it ain’t regarded favorable by them 
that takes the contrary view.” 

“T reckon that’s true, too,’”’ Paul admits. 
“There’s one or two in this precinct like 
that. But I’m one of the judges,” he says, 
winking at me. “ You can vote here, if you 
like. I doubt if you'd make it into town 
with them oxen of yours before the polls 
close.”’ 

“Not with the oxen,” I says; “but if you 
don’t care, I'll leave them here for a day 
or two and borrow a horse from you. With 
an early start, I’ll make it by noon.” 
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I made it an hour before noon, as it hap- 
pened, and I found there wasn’t so much 
excitement as I’d expected. More’n half 
the vote was polled and the gen’rai opinion 
was that Lon was running tol’able well and 
that now was the time for his friends to 
rally round the flag and show these sons of 
guns. Also that Lon hadn't got a mean 
hair in his head, and if you wanted a drink 
come along with me to the back door of the 
Eagle Bird. All the same, there was a con- 
siderable electioneering for Ben Seaver, 
who was the Republican nominee, and I 
noticed Harry Stinson and Will Davies and 
Ollie Parker, the blacksmith, who had al- 
ways been good Democrats, was a-working 
for Seaver. I seen Lon every oncet in a 
while moving around, and wherever he 
went there was hollering and laughing.. He 
acted like he was a-giving a picnic or a 
barbecue and was bound everybody should 
have a good time. For reasons, I sort of 
dodged him. I was looking for Harvey 
Dixon, and finally I asked where he was 
and somebody told me that he’d voted and 
was prob’ly fixing up his new office. 

“Sometimes the rats that thinks it’s a 
sinking ship get badly fooled when they 
leave it,’”’ says another feller, and the crowd 
that was around laughed and said that was 
right. 

“He went back on Lon, the dirty what- 
d’ye-call-him,”’ says another feller. 

“About time he did,” says Ollie Parker, 
“I’m another that has, and what have you 
got to say about that?” 

“You’re another of the same kind,”’ says 
the feller, and Ollie hauled off and knocked 
him galley-west, and there was a kind of a 
mix-up, which was finally straightened and 
sorted out by Fred Schreckendgust, the 
marshal. I came out of it myself with 
nothing worse than skinned knuckles and 
sintoms of lumpy jaw, having lined up with 
the Seaver boys to make the thing more 
even and fair. 

After that, Lon comes up a-smiling. 

“Better keep your hand on your wallet, 
Sam,” he sings out as he come. ‘They say 
you got to be careful when I’m around.” 

To save my neck I couldn't laugh at the 
joke, nor even crack asmile. I don’t know 
what come over me. But he seen it, ten 
feet away, and turned back to holler at 
Mr. Pleydell, from Busterville, who had 
just rode up with a bunch of other Lazy S 
boys. I reckon I lost Lon’s friendship right 
there and then, and I couldn’t help but feel 
sorry. Hows’ever, I went in an’ cast my 
vote, and after that me and Al Bodeen went 
and got us a bite to eat. In the next hour 
or so the Lazy S boys livened things up a 
considerable, and then the polls closed and 
the Eagle Bird opened and they got livelier 
yet. Finally I took a notion that I'd visit 
the sick and afflicted, and I left my bunch 
and went to Eklund’s, where Roscoe Glaub 
was boarding, and climbed the stairs to his 
room. 

He was a sorry sight, stretched out on the 
bed, with his face all plastered with stickum. 
The eye that wasn’t bandaged was bunged 
up a considerable, but he made out to see 
me, and he soon showed he was able to talk. 

“ Now that sort of language ain’t a-going 
to do you no good, Roscoe,” I says. “You 
ain’t got nobody to blame for your deplor- 
able condition but yourself and your unfor- 
tunate cur’osity. Anyway, I didn’t come 
up here to crow over you, and it don’t give 
me no satisfaction to see you thisaway.” 

“You splay-footed lump of gumbo and 
alkali, what you come for was out of cu- 
r’osity,” says he. “And I’ll tell you this: 
They had to carry me in a chair the last 
time I went to the grand-jury room, and if 
I'd known it meant that they’d carry me 
out in a coffin I’d have went just the same. 
I fixed Mr. Lon Duffy’s clock, all right, and 
all the packed juries they is won’t unfix it. 
I'll get over this, but he won’t get over what 
I done to him. Nobody can’t shoot me like 
I was a rabbit without finding out that 
that’s what I ain’t. And if you want to 
know how I’m feeling, I’m feeling good.” 

I didn’t like to take his only comfort from 
him by telling him how the election was 
likely to go. 
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Well, ” I says, “I won't linger if I’m go- 
ing to excite you, I just thought you might 
be lonesome, and ——’ 

“Yes, you did!” he sneers. “Well, I 
ain’t. Since you've been here is the longest 
I been alone, thank you kindly. My friend, 
Harve Dixon, left me not five minutes 
ago.” 

“Harvey?” says I. 
for him.” 

“You'd have been looking for him in 
jail if it hadn’t been for my unfortunate 
cur’osity a-prying into Mr. Duffy’s desk 
and finding them faked bank-deposit slips 
that he had showed to Harve, telling him to 
enter ’em up on the books, which the poor 
trusting sucker done in his own hand- 
write,” says Roscoe. “He figgered that 
he'd blame the shortage onto Harve if any- 
thing broke loose—which he wasn’t expect- 
ing so soon. Then he tried to kill me to get 
the slips back, and prob’ly would have if 
Harve and some more hadn’t come in. I 
couldn’t talk then, account of my throat 
where he'd tried to strangle me, but you 
wait until I get around again! Harvey, the 
lunkhead, doesn’t want to use ’em unless he 
has to, account of Lon having been his 
friend and the both of ’em after the same 
girl; but I’ll see he has to.” 

“You don’t mean Miss Laura Macy?” 


“T’ve been looking 


says. 

“That’s who,” says he. “He ain’t never 
let on he was mashed on her, account of his 
friend; but I know it and I bet she knows 
it. She knows about them forged slips, be- 
cause I told her. She’s been up here, bring- 
ing me jelly and such, and I’m expecting 
her again soon; s0, as two’s comp’ny and 
three’s none, I’ll excuse you right now, and 
be damned to you,”’ says he. 

I got up. “If you think I can’t be of no 
use nor service ——” I says. But he 
stopped me. 

“You can tell your friend Lon that if he’s 
any idee of making a call to coax them de- 
posit slips off me some dark night, I’m 
ready for him,” he says. ‘See this?” 

His hand come out from under his pillow 
holding a long-barrel .45. I nodded, but I 
didn’t linger. No telling what the crazy 
fool would do. 

As I went down the street I heard a 
heap of hollering and some shots, and 
when I turned into Jeff Askin’s café— 
which was jam-up—lI heard that the tellers 
had got through the count and Minnekahta 
had give Duffy a arcana and twelve votes 
to Seaver’s twenty-tw 

“Red Canyon precinet’ll be in by eight or 
nine o'clock,” says Joe Harper, who was 
bolting a steak in a hurry to get back to the 
Eagle Bird. ‘Roy Bennington is having 
the returns from Witch Creek and Coffee 
Flat relayed in. Not the boxes, but the 
gen’ral results. I reckon that voting in 
Witch Creek was one of the unhealthiest 
things a Republican could have done today, 
and if Lon gets Red Canyon and Witch 
Creek, the scattering won’t cut no ice. . 

I hope Juliana don’t set up for me.” 

It was one wild night, with the bartenders 
busy and likewise the orators. In the Eagle 
Bird I counted three fountains of eloquence 
a-spouting from a poker table, a chair and 
the top of the bar, respective, at one and 
the same time. At Barney’s Hole in the 
Wall there was a considerable holding forth. 
Some was holding their eighth or tenth and 
not holding it none too well, and at the Last 
Chance the overflow from the last two was 
mostly full, if it wasn’t everflowing, but by 


no manner of means speechless; and when | 


the returns from Red Canyon come in with 
a landslide for Duffy, a perade was organ- 
ized, Eb Farnham at the head with his old 
cornet, and it made the rounds, beating on 
tin cans and singing As We Was Voting for 
Duffy to the tune of Georgia—generally 
speaking. 

At a little after eleven a solitary horse- 
man might have been seen riding lickety- 
split into town—the last of the relay from 
Witch, thirty-odd miles away. He reins his 
fiery steed to a setting posture before the 
Eagle Bird and lets out a yell that brought 
half the crowd to the door. 
























Mapleine 


the Nation’s Syrup maker! 


G: you could glimpse the break- 
fast scenes tomorrow morning in 
America’s finest hotels— East, West, 
North, South—you would quickly 
understand how surely Mapleine is es 
tablished as the nation's syrup maker, 

In Manhattan or along “ The Lake” 
—in the great sunlit dining rooms ot 
California or of our new Riviera - 
on countless tables of snowy linen you 
would find breakfast dishes enriched 
with delicious Mapleine-made syrup 

The famous chefs of these hoteis are 
“artists in taste.” They are masters in 
tempting the -_ pn ite. They 
know instinctive vor that will 
enhance the en z.° of their melt- 
ingly tender fi we recog, 
nized instantly in Rn any syrup 
richness and fine delicate flavor that 
are uniquely its own. 

They know, too, the constant qual- 
ity of syrup made with Mapleine 
that day after day, month after month, 
they can depend upon the same en- 
pe and delicious flavor. Its rare 

never varies! 

ere they have found the simplicity 
and economy of making syrup with 
Mapleine. Again and again they have 
told us that it seems almost incredible 
that a syrup so good could be made 


so easily and so economically, 

We have interesting information 
concerning the many uses of Mapleine. 
Write us. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO, 
Seattle, Washington 
Branch offices: 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES LONDON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MANILA 
CLEVELAND TORONTO HONO KONO 
PITTSBURGH MONTREAL YOKOHAMA 
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The little pictures show what a Willard Service Man does when 
he inspects your battery. This is Willard 5-Point Inspection. 


8 And finishes by tight- 
* eningthehold-downs 
if they need it. 
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—even the bill for reinsulation. And let us tell you 
that saving reinsulation expense means a lot more than 
saving the cost of putting new separators in a battery. 


The bill for new separators is bad enough, to say nothing 
of the annoying breakdown that precedes it—usually at a 
time when you can least afford the delay. 


But worst of all is the damage done to plates—the loss of 
useful battery life which reinsulation does not replace. 


A WILLARD—one of our Threaded Rubber Willards— 
saves you this expense. Its very different insulation pro- 
tects the heavy-duty plates and stays right on the job until 
you have received the last drop of useful life from the battery. 


Fewer minor repairs with Willards, too. Willard Bat- 
teries have the reputation of giving full measure of uninter- 
rupted service in the owner's car every time—every battery. 


What’s more, all Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries 


—and you see the acid poured in. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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TOUROf 
| PACIFIC COAST 
| Arranged for-You! 


ee Seattle—south; from 
San Diego—north; either 
| way, it is the trail for you to take 
| this summer, stranger! 

The great Pacific Coast Empire 
| Tour of Washington, Oregon, 
| California made financially avaii- 
| able even to the “‘wayfaring 
' men.” On no trip—anywhere— 
| can you see so much and do so 
| much in so short a time and for 
| go little money! It's a trip every 
American should plan on now! 


Northern transcontinental lines to 
bring you to those fir-fragrant cities 
of the Northwest, Spokane of the 
lakes, Tacoma of the mountain — 
| Portland of the roses. And Seattle, 
key city of America’s Switzerland — 
| snow mountains — sapphire lakes — 
| evergreen playgrounds — and a radi- 
| ant cool summer. A charming side 
| ttip to Victoria and Vancouver, Brit- 
| ish Columbia, bit of “Old England.” 
| Then south by boat or rail. 
| Or—to begin with San Diego and 
Les Angeles oranges and bathin 
beaches—-Hollywood movies san 
| Spanish missions. North to those his- 
totic cities back of the Golden Gate, 
| Oakland, and San Francisco, Paris of 
| the West. Then — to end the trail in 
the Northwest, with a parting mem- 
| ory of the pageantry of Seattle and 
the benediction of Mt. Rainier! Per- 
| haps you will have time for a voyage 
to Alaska or Hawaii — Uncle Sam's 
| Pacific territories. 


: Of incomparable grandeur, the tour 

| includes seven accessible national 
arks! No continent offers so much 
or so littie. So—Stranger, don’t 

| yearn wistfully chat you might—write 

| #mmediately and find out that you 

| ean —see all the Pacific Coast, sum- 

| mer of ‘26. Ask your ticket agent 
about this “All Coast Tour.” 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
| The Pacific Northwest 


| Room 10i, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington. 

} Please send me, free, a copy of the 
iliustrated booklet, “Seattle and The 
Charmed Land.” 


| 











Name 
: 
Address 
| | 
| 
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| wrong way. 
| ain’t you? 
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(Continued from Page 153) 

“Witch solid for Lon Duffy!” he 
screeches. “‘Hunnerd ’n’ forty-four straight 
Democratic votes polled and not no more. 
Where’s Lon?” 

The yell that went up then would have 
brought Lon from ten foot underground 
with the clods tumb!ing to either side; but 
he was right there. And he was all right. 
And he’d got the rider by the arm and was 
hauling him inside for needed refreshment, 
and if that feller’s shoulder blades wasn’t 
sore and his tongue wasn’t wearing a fur 
coat the next morning it wasn’t Lon’s 
fault. 

The festivities begun to pall on me pretty 
soon after that and Al Bodeen and I 
started for home; but we hadn’t got far 
when we run into Mr. Pleydell, of Buster- 
ville, and Mr. Turk McGraw and half a 
dozen others. Pleydell stopped me. 

“The em’nent Misht’ Shtegg, ain’t it?” 
says he. ‘“‘Lon’s right bower, and headed 

Shay, you're on c’mittee, 
Mush be. But you’re headed 


| wrong. Meeting plashe Early Bird, Lon 


said. Waysh’n means promp’ ’n’ vig’rous 
action ’gainst son’v gun. Drag ’m out bed 
and spiflicate ’m, eh? Sure! C’mon with 


j us!”’ 


I nudged Al to stay with me and we 
trailed along with the bunch a ways until 
I'd about got the program, and then we 
ducked into a doorway and they went on 
and never missed us. Then we hotfooted to 
Eklund’s and up the stairs. I knocked at. 
the door, having Roscoe’s .45 in mind, and 
somebody said “Come in,” and I found 
myself staring at Miss Laura Macy, setting 
by Roscoe's bedside feeding him something 


| with a spoon, and at Juliana Harper the 





other side of the bed, and at Harvey Dixon, 
who was peeling an orange. 

“Why, if it ain’t the dear wanderer re- 
turned at last!’’ says Miss Laura. “Excuse 
me if I don’t get up and embrace you. They 
told me he was false, but I still believed him 


true. . Try another spoonful, Mr. 
Glaub. You're having quite a party to- 
night.” 


“Nothing to the party he’s a-going to 
have pretty soon,” I says as I shook hands 
with her. Then I went on to tell about 


| what I thought was going to be the big 
| event of the election celebration. Harvey 
| was in favor of moving the patient right 


away while Al Bodeen escorted the ladies 
home. The objectors to this was Roscoe, 
who allowed he would be pleased to meet 
Mr. Duffy and his friends—which, being 


| crazy, you could understand—and Miss 


| she says. 


Laura, who didn't seem to get it through 
her head that our expected visitors wasn’t 
no perfectly sober District Number Six 
echolars. She told Juliana not to be a fool 
and sort of intimated that she'd be glad if 
me and Al and Harvey wouldn’t be the 
same, Mr. Glaub wasn’t in no condition to 
be moved. 

“Not the way them boys will move 
him,” says Al. 

“Nobody will move him while I'm here,” 
“And here’s this broth getting 
all cold!’’ Which it wasn’t no cooler than 


| she was. Then Harvey went up to her. 


“We've wasted too much time now,” he 


| says to her. “ You're going to leave here 
| right now or you're going to be carried 


| out.” 


And you'd have swore he meant it. 

“Dear me!" says she, tilting her chin at 
him, with the color coming up in her face. 
“Are you quite positive that you aren't 
mistaken, Mr. Dixon?” 

Harvey looked her straight in the eye for 
quite a spell, and then he allowed he might 
be mistaken and sat down looking a heap 


| less cheerful than he had been; and at that 





moment Juliana says, “Here they are 
a-comin’, and all I hope for is that Joe’s 
with them—for our sakes, not his.” 

Sure enough the wild stuttering strains 
of Eb’s cornet and other sounds was borne 


| on the still night air and come closer and 


closer while we listened, and louder and 


; louder and more disturbing and disagree- 


able until all of a sudden they stopped, 
right under our window. Then came a buzz 
of talk. 
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“Sit down,” says Miss Laurain a whisper. 
“Sit down, you men, and keep a-setting!”’ 
And we'd no sooner done so than there 
come a trampling of feet up the stairs and 
the door busted open. 

I have to laugh now when I think of the 
faces of them fellers, though I didn’t feel 
real mirthful then. Wolves one moment 
and silly sheep the next. They sure did 
look sheepish, and one or two backed out 
even before Miss Laura spoke. What she 
said was, “Well, I’msure!”” But I couldn’t 
have done half as much with a neck yoke 
or a pick handle. They just naturally 
melted away before them bright eyeglasses. 
I wouldn’t have b’lieved it! The last to go 
was Mr. Pleydell. 

“‘Schkoosus,”’ says he, and closed the 
door behind him. 

But it wasn’t all over. We heard a lot of 
muttering outside the door, and some laugh- 
ing, which was a good sign. Then one voice 
says, low, so’s we could hardly hear it, but 
savage, ‘Go in and make a quick grab, 
anyway.” Nobody come, though, and 
there was more muttering and some stum- 
bling downstairs. Then the same voice 
says, loud and clear, “What are you doing, 
boys? Say, I want you to let that man 
alone. I’m s’prised at you! Leave him to 
his guilty conscience, like I told you to. 
Let's go!” 

There was a few choked snorts and more 
stumbling down the stairs, but Harvey 
jumped up and flung open the door. 

“Duffy,” he calls, “I heard your voice! 
Come up here and show your face!” 

It was Lon, all right. Harvey admitted 
after, that he deserved kicking for calling 
him, but that bluff got him crazy mad for a 
moment. : 

Then here come Mr. Duffy, his collar a 
string, his hair every which way and his 
eyes a mite glassy, but smiling and with 
his head well up; and he walks right a-past 
Harvey, taking no notice of him nor the 
rest of us, and holds out his hand to Miss 
Laura. She took it, too, and I seen Har- 
vey frown. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” says 
Mr. Duffy. “I just heard that some good 
but misguided friends of mine were making 
a demonstration here against slanderers 
and false witnesses, and I hurried to stop it 
and prevent mischief. I’m particular glad 
now that I was in time.” 

“Liar!” shouts Roscoe, from the bed. 
“Look a-here, liar!" 

Miss Laura turned, quick as a flash. 

“Give me that,” she says, and Roscoe— 
just the same ‘s if it had been a top or 
marbles he’d been playing with—let her 
take the gun he’d throwed down on the 
liar. She laid it on the table the same way, 
almost without looking at it. “‘That’s very 
nice and thoughtful and considerate of you, 
Mr. Duffy,” she remarks. 

“But you don’t b’lieve it?” says he. “I 
thought you knew me better than to credit 
what evil-minded tongues have been falsely 
charging me with.” 

















Lookout Point, Near Asheville, 
North Carotina 
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“Liar!” shouts Roscoe. “Liar, liar, 
liar!” 

“Perhaps you don’t know that I’ve been 
vindicated,”” Lon went on—“overwhelm- 
ingly vindicated by a practically unanimous 
vote of the people of this county. The 
people trust me. Can’t you ——”’ 

“Liar, liar, liar!”’ shouts Roscoe, like a 
parrot, and Lon turned on him. 

“You're beginning to get on my nerves,” 
he says, his eyes blazing up. Then he says, 
low and tender, “Can’t you trust me alittle, 
Laura? I thought you—you liked me.” 

“T did,” says she. “Pretty well, that is. 
But when you tried to put the blame of 
your misdeeds on an innocent person, I 
didn’t. As totrusting you—— Mr. Stegg, 
you know all about oxen. How far do you 
think I could throw a large fat one by the 
tail?” 

For a moment Lon iooked abs’lutely 
wilted, and I guess it was only Juliana 
snickering as he was going out that braced 
him, for he whirled and made the lady a 
low bow. 

“Like the crackling of thorns under a 
pot,”’ he says, with an ugly smile. Then he 
looks at Harvey and me in turn, fierce and 
bold. “Any more crackling?” he asks. 
“No? Just as well, perhaps, patient and 
good-tempered as I am.” 

“Wait a minute,” says Harvey. “I 
called you in here to tell you that Roscoe 
hasn’t got those documents you came after. 
I’ve got ’em. I hate to say this, remember- 
ing what I always thought you were, but 
this town and county are too small for you 
and me, and I propose to stay. You fix to 
clear out inside of forty-eight hours is my 
advice. I'll see you tomorrow, but that’s 
all I’ve got to say to you now.” 

Lon laughed—one of his hearty, whole- 
souled laughs that it done you good to 
hear. 

“Tt amuses me, Judas, to think how I’m 
going to smash you,” he says. “To hell 
with ali of you!” he says, still laughing, 
and snapped his fingers and went out. 

For the second time that evening, Harvey 
Dixon acted foolishly—or would have, fol- 
lowing a man into the dark with the light 
behind him. All that prevented that suicide 
was Miss Laura Macy getting in between 
him and the door—the quickest three-yard 
dash on record, because Harvey wasn’t 
slow. 

“T dare you to lay a hand on me!” she 
says, with her chin up, and they looked at 
each other steady. 

Then an astonishing thing happened. 
Harvey laid a hand on her, and then an- 
other, and she, right off, laid both of hers 
on him. They didn’t quite reach around 
his neck, but, for a small woman, she done 
the best she could. Something fell on the 
floor and broke. It was her eyeglasses, but I 
doubt that she noticed or gave it a thought. 
Neither of ’em seemed to be doing much 
thinking or they’d have reelized that t...» 
wasn’t exactly alone. Anyway, it kept 
Harvey the right side of the door, and as 
Lon must have skipped the town inside of 
three or four hours—without smashing a 
thing—him and Lon never met again. 


“Huh!” commented the storekeeper. 
“ Did they ever catch Duffy?” 

“I don’t know as they ever tried,’”’ the 
old bullwhacker answered. ‘“‘Roy Ben- 
nington was the only one out any money on 
him, and they say Roy helped him off. He 
was rich enough to afford it if he wanted to. 
Nothing like having friends, and Lon left 
a-plenty of 'em behind him. Harvey Dixon 
got to be tol’able well liked, but there was 
some that never forgave him and his wife 
for running Lon off. Times I think that 
I’m one of ’em. As for Roscoe, he’d have 
starved to death if he’d have stayed in 
Minnekahta. After all, it was him and his 
dog-gone cur’osity that was to blame for 
the whele thing. Whether or no, Lon 
stepped high, wide and handsome to the 
last, and he was always mighty accommo- 
dating and good company.” 

“And vox populi, vox Dei,”’ said the eru- 
dite Selby. “The people vindicated him, 
ergo curiosity killed a catamount.” 
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FOR YOUR NEW HOME 
i Creo-Dipt Shingles will add 

) beauty at a big saving in cost, just 
as on thcs house designed by Ar- 

chitects Fooshee & Cheek for 

Mr, Ow 2n Carter of Dallas, Texas. 






FOR YOUR OLD HOME 
Creo-Dipt Shingled  side-walls 
and roof do more than re-beav- 
tify—they re-walue! Laid right 
over the old side-walls they save 
their cost in reduced upkeep ! 
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i R LESS than your usual five-year paint red cedar, stained and preserved, so that for 
q bills, you can “paint” your home with years they need no care at all. 
q Creo-Dipt Shingles. You see Creo-Dipt beauty everywhere. Now 


i} In twenty years, this one coat of Creo-Dipts you know how genuine Creo-Dipts save money. 


. 
4 will save twelve coats of paint, or twice its cost. Wh not ee. aint 99 Your architect, builder, or lumber dealer can 
y Wie Coats a ; Ly show you a Creo-Dipt color scheme to re-beau- 
our Creo-Dipt side-walls and roof will save : : 
tify your old home, or help you build new. 


¢ fuel and make your old home more livable— 
warmer in winter, cooler in summer. And your our home Or, send 25¢ for booklet of color suggestions 
\ choice of any of Creo-Dipts’ charming colors Ps and portfolio of large-size photographs of Creo- : 
ph immediately gives your property greater value. Dipt homes designed by prominent architects. 
; On a new home, Creo-Dipt economy is even ° CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 1104 Oliver St., North 
(a more amazing. The first cost of Creo-Dipt side- "AOA Tonawanda, N. Y. Jn Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd, 1610 
1 oe of h f Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Sales Offices in principal cities. Plants 
i walls and roof is less than t te cost of many located for easy shipping at North Tonawanda, Minneapolis, Kansas 
other materials. And Creo-Dipts are selected City, Mo., Vancouver, B. C. Stocked by leading lumber dealers 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 
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The Finest Tea 
You Ever Tasted 


Blended from the tasty bud leaves off the plants of 
the finest gardens of Ceylon, India and Java. Three 
generations have labored to produce for you this 

supreme" Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend ao Tea 
never becomes bitter, no matter how long it brews 


A MODERN CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Bali Way is the modern safe way of 
packing tea nu cerving it. Eliminates guess and 
waste. Hach Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups of 
delicious tea--and makes every cup of uniform 
strength and quality. No strainers to fuss with, nc 
quess-work measuring. and no messy tea leaves to 
clean up. 


A DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY 


Tao Tee Balle are acientifically measured by special 
machines. A Ten-bail Tin will make 40 to 50 cups 
~enough for the average family for 10 days. The 
Caddy, Fifty-ball Tin will make 200 to 250 cups or 
more--enough for the average family for almost two 
months. Compare this with the number of palatable 
cups you everage per dollar with ordinary loose tea 
—no matter what grade of tea you buy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA BALLS? 


'f you have pot had an opportunity to try Tao 
Tea Bails, send us 2c in stamps and your 
dealer's name for Liberal free sample. 
TAO TEA CO., INC, 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Tao Tea Bells ere packed as follows: 


10-BALL TIN 20-BALL TIN | 
§0-BALL CADDY S0-BALL CADDY REFILL 


20-BALL JUNIOR TIN 
(2 cup size Tao Tea Balls) 


HOTEL SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 
iFor sale through 600 wholesalers in U. 8.) 


Stop Wasting ‘Tea 
TAO TEA BALLS 
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| have had the old 
| delightful evenings 
| uninterrupted; but 
| Preston even de- 


| sense of his charm, 
| all indulgence for 


| had been thrown 


| duck, she let him 


| loved was what I 
| thought you were. 
| Well, you are not 


| more to fear. 
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And she went away as though the date were 
a banner over her shoulder. 

Vida carried a sick and fainting heart up 
to her room, but after one terrible night she 
had it dominated, and she came down in 
the morning with the banner of 1925 again 
flying. She could have stayed on that high 
plane forever if Preston had played up; but 
he showed himself hopelessly old-fashioned. 
He shrank at sight of her, slipped out when 
he heard her coming, went red and miser- 
able at any least reference to what had 
passed. Narcissa 
had gone to Vir- 
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VIDA’S ROOM 


(Continued from Page 24) 


you say—a back number. I will buy your 
room as soon as I can manage e 

“It is not for sale,” her wrath made her 
say, and, seeing his dismay, she stuck to it, 
piled it up. “Why should I sell my home? 
I can’t afford to rent anything half so com- 
fortable. I have no intention of moving 
away.” 

He thought that she did not understand 
the necessity. ‘My dear girl, in a gossipy 
town like this, with only the two of us left, 
I'm afraid aif 
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was locked, and the thing dangled there all 
day. At his classes at least twenty-five 
students told him of it, hopeful of porch 
climbers and excitement. Preston came 
home exasperated with a day of futile eva- 
sions and, catching the end of the ladder, 
flung it up on the balcony, then went in to 
await results. He’d show that woman if 
she could make his home ridiculous! In 
the language of Jimmy, she would see where 
she got off. He sat down to work at his 
desk, but he had an ear cocked and a glance 

that strayed. When 

it came time for 





ginia to visit her 
Jimmy’s family, 
and the two might 


scended to turning 
off the lights at 
her step and pre- 
tending he was out. 
His stubborn male 
shame, implying 
that she must be 
ashamed herself, 
ended by putting 
Vida into a rage. 
She grew sc angry 
that she lost all 


his foibles, and saw 
him as he was, a 
limited, reaction- 
ary, hidebound ob- 
structionist, on 
whom the best 
years of her life 


away. And one 
night, catching 
him squarely inthe 
upstairs hall and 
seeing through his 
uneasy friendliness 
the acute desire to 


have it. 

“There is noth- 
ing for youtoworry 
about,” she inter- 
rupted his banali- 
ties. “The whole 
thing is over.” 

He did not un- 
derstand that and 
he did not want to 
understand any- 
thing. 

“Oh, quite so 
nothing whatever,” 
he repeated va- 
cantly. 

Vida went on as 
though addressing 
one both deaf and 


dull: “I mean, I 
don't care for you 
at all. What I 








Vida’s return, he 
could not keep 
away from the win- 
dow. 

She swung down 
the street, smartly 
tailor-made, chin 
up, hater of cow- 
ards in every line. 
Preston, hidden by 
the curtain, had a 
thickly beating 
heart and a buzz 
of angry distress 
in his head. The 
desire to shake her 
was met by a 
sickly longing to 
apologize to her 
and beg her to use 
his stairs. He 
hated to get ahead 
of her like this, to 
coerce that proud 
spirit. It shamed 
him as it had once 
shamed him fifteen 
years ago when he 
had slapped Nar- 
cissa’s soft little 
hands. He had 
kissed them ever 
since, to atone. 

Vida stood, 
gravely militant, 
taking in the situ- 
ation. The ladder, 
a stout one with 
wooden rungs, 
hung in a loop 
high above her 
head. Preston 
could see her meas- 
uring its distance, 
then looking about 
in hope of a rake or 
something. She did 
not so much as 
glance toward the 
front door. 

“But you’ve got 
to come to it, my 
poor child,”’ he 
grieved for her. 

Vida laid down 
an armful of books 
and packages on 
the grass and put 
her coat beside 








that. This scared-rabbit business has fin- 
ished you for me. I couldn’t care for such a 
hopeless back number. You have nothing 
Now do you understand?” 

The fog of his distress was still over his 
eyes. “I’ve been so sorry, so upset 4 

“You need ‘not be sorry or upset any 
longer,”’ she cut him short. “If anything, I 
dislike yor.” 

That did seem to reach him. He looked 
at her more directly than he had yet. 

“Oh, I hope not,” he said with a gentle- 
ness that she found maddening. 

“Tt's true. I hate a coward. Ancient 
history that is where you belong! I am of 
today and tomorrow.” 

He would insist on being kind. “ You're 
very wonderful, Vida. Of course I’m a—as 
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“How Leng are You Going to Keep This Up?" He Thundered. “Making 


@ Nuisance of Yourseift"* 


“They might gossip about me, but they 
wouldn’t about you,” she broke in. “No 
one could possibly suspect you of doing 
anything with a spark of life in it. You are 
quite safe, and I don’t care. It’s my room 
and I mean to keep it.” 

He could show spirit. ‘You will have 
to pass through my home to get to your 
room,” he pointed out. “And if we arein a 
state of war, won't that be uncomfortable?” 

“*T’ll manage it,” she said, and left him. 

How she could manage it was patent the 
next morning, when she went lightly and 
strongly down aropeladder provided against 
fire. He had himself put the hooks into her 
balcony. A passing neighbor paused, gap- 
ing. Preston, really angry, went up to her 
room to draw in the ladder; but the door 
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them. Then, to his 
horror, she stepped 
out of her neat 
tweed skirt. Her blouse came to her hips 
and her black bloomers were entirely de- 
corous in a knickerbockered age, but Pres- 
ton went a shocked pink and jerked away 
from the window. When he came miser- 
ably back to it Vida was halfway up the 
big maple, climbing swiftly and easily and 
looking about sixteen. 

This was dangerous; it was idiotic and 
it was conspicuous. Preston charged out. 

“Vida, come down out of that tree at 
once!” he commanded. “Do you hear 
me? Come down!” 

Vida climbed steadily on, eyes wary and 
feet sure, making toward her balcony. The 
tree did not go within five feet of it. Was 
the girl crazy? 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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An Inspiring Community 
Such is that foremost exemplar of 
American community planning 
—Kohler Village, where live the 
makers of Kohler plumbing fix- 
tures and private electric plants 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 
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HE satisfying thing about buying better bath- 
rooms or more bathrooms is that everybody 
profits; everybody is pleased—except Raggedy 

Doll! A new stimulus runs through the house, enliven- 

ing the work and play of every day. Great investments 

—bathrooms! And best when Kohler Plumbing Fixtures 

are chosen—with their unique grace and beauty; with 

the name “Kohler,” fused in snowy enamel, attesting 
surpassing worth. Yet Kohler fixtures are not expen- 

sive —your plumber will tell you. Write for Booklet E. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis,+ Branches in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 188) 

“You can’t do it!” Preston turned 
about under her in a transport of rage and 
fear. “ You are being a perfect fool! Come 
down out of that this minute! I won't 
have you breaking your neck on my lawn!” 

Not a flicker of an eyelid indicated that 
she heard. She was edging out on a smaller 
branch, several feet below her balcony rail. 
It looked like deliberate suicide. 

“Vida, won't you please come down?” 
Preston was wiping a wet forehead. “I 
didn't mean that—-the way it sounded. I 
want you to use my stairs. There’s a bunch 
of studenta coming—you'll be killed. Ding 
it, haven't you any sense of decency?” 

Still ne answer, no notice. He saw then 
what she was planning to do and his feet 
froze to the earth, his jaw fell open, while 
some old habit deep in his being mumbled 
prayers. Vida, hanging from a slender 
bough, swung herself lightly back and forth 
three times, then let go and caught a round 
of the ladder. It was no harder than feats 
she did any day in the gymnasium, but 
Preston could not know that. He seemed 
to live ten groaning years in that short 
moment. 

A iong “Ah!” came from the sidewalk, 
and a students’ yell of applause. As Vida 
went over the balcony rail there was un- 
deniably a gesture, a movement of the 
hand, subtly mocking or insulting, and Pres- 
ton had a sudden consciousness that he had 
looked foolish, dancing about on the lawn, 
He hed not considered how he appeared for 
twenty years of scholarly contented living 
and he went in smarting. Old Catherine, 
who had known his home life intimately all 
those twenty years, drew back from the 
doorway, a gingham apron lifted away from 
the decorous white apron beneath, and 
shook a mildly reproachful head. 

“Now, doctor, why don’t you let the 
poor lady come through the house?” she 
argued. 

Preston blew up. He was both incoher- 
ent and profane ae he banged the library 
door on a driveiing world. 

“ This can’t go on!" he announced loudly. 
“T won't stand any more! The woman’s 
a--a@ terror,” he finished in helpless anti- 
climax. Ali that sleepless night she was 
printed under his eyelids, so suddenly a girl 
in outline, risking death to defy him. “A 
holy terror,’ he upbraided her in the dawn. 
“A nuisance! An outrage! Confound her, 
what am I going to do?” 

After that the rope ladder swung un- 
molested. Preston met the neighbors’ 
questions with foolish lies designed to pro- 
tect the lady, who promptly kicked them 
over. He heard her one night making 
clear-voiced explanation. 

“T own that room, but I have no right of 
way io it, and | prefer not to go through the 
house,”’ she said, and so started queer talk. 
People looked at Preston with a new specu- 
lation in their eyes and betrayed a coolness 
in their voices. Good heavens, did they 
think he was waylaying the woman, pester- 
ing her with attentions? 

The idea that Vida could be considered 
in peril from anyone ought to have made 
him laugh, but he had no vision left for 
humor. He sweated off pounds in those 
miserable days 

Vida's light housekeeping had always 
heen scrupulously inoffensive; it was no 
accident that, the night Preston had the 
members of his department there in confer- 
ence, a strong breath of fried onions came 
pouring under her door to pollute the whole 
house. Vida had washed her own sensible 
underwear, but never before had she dried 
it slong the balcony railing. One afternoon 
Preston found the board of health at his 
door, asking the meaning of what looked 
like a yellow flag at a second-story window. 
Vida, arriving just then, explained pleas- 
antly that she was trying out some stuff for 
curtains to see if it would fade. 

When the board had gone, leaving the 
two facing each other under a glory of 
autuma leaves, Preston swelled with a 
violence new to his experience. He sud- 
denly understood how men can strike 
women. In every line of her straight light 





body and cool clear face she dared and in- 
sulted him and told him where he got off. 

“How long are you going to keep this 
up?” he thundered. ‘“‘ Making a nuisance 
of yourself! Is that your idea of a—a nice 
woman?” He always blundered into anti- 
climax with Vida. The faint curl of her 
smile put nice women back where he be- 
longed—about 1870. 

“TI deny your right to question what I do 
in my own home,” she said judicially. 

He did not actually shake his fist in her 
face, but he went closer to her and his hand 
was a clenched menace. 

“There are injunctions! Even in your 
own home you can’: violate the peace and 
comfort of your neighbors!’ 

She was as calm as he was agitated. “In 
what way have I violated the law?” 

“In every way!” he shouted. “Onions 
and—and underwear and ——”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!" she cut him short. 
“Everyone cooks and washes. If I kept 
chickens now ——’’ She actually seerned 
to be considering it. A slow smile of an 
appalling wickedness was stealing over her 
face. “I’ve been offered a puppy,” she 
added. 

Preston’s hands had dropped, helpless. 

“Vida, I'm ashamed of you,” he mut- 
tered, turning to go in. 

“Yes, you would be,” Vida admitted. 

That evening she rocked on the creaking 
board that she had been avoiding for ten 
years, until he had to carry his work to the 
dining room. He could not hear the creak 
there, and yet he had not got away from 
her. Between him and every page she 
thrust her outrageous person, and he wasted 
precious hours telling her just what he 
thought of her. He was not comfortable in 
the dining room, but when he tiptoed back 
to see if the creaking had stopped, Vida was 
evidently dcing gymnastic exercises. The 
chandelier trembled and leaped. 

“All right, I'll sell the place!” Preston 
hurled at the ceiling, and in the morning he 
sought an agent; but selling presented dif- 
ficulties. No one would buy the house with 
Vida in it, and, consulted by the agent as to 
what price she would take, she named so 
many thousand that sale was impossible. 

“T don't want to sell my home,” she ex- 
plained, looking so fine and direct and 
handsome that she put Preston wholly in 
the wrong. “Of course, if I went away, I 
would lend it-—there is an Italian family 
that I am interested in, and I might lend it 
to them; but I would rather not rent or 
sell.” 

The agent repeated this to Preston, who 
after that came home in daily dread of a 
row of little Italian heads along the bal- 
cony. His nerves got in such a state that 
he tried going away over Saturday and Sun- 
day; but he was bored and miserable, as 
though the fight had become a dreadful 
necessity, and also he was haunted by a 
fear that she might have had a fall from her 
idiotic ladder. She might go out in the eve- 
ning, slip, and lie there all night. The fear 
became an anguish that drove him home in 
the early dawn of Monday, and finding no 
casualty on the lawn, he was angrier than 
ever. As he turned in, a roughened head 
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came up over the balcony rail, followed by 
shoulders in what was unmistakably a night 
garment. Vida yawned comfortably to- 
ward heaven, thrust her arms into kimono 
sleeves and went in. She was actually 
sleeping out there, in full view of neighbors, 
not fifty feet from the street. 

“All right, I’ll burn this house up!” Pres- 
ton declared aloud from his front steps. 
Her window was shut with a derisive bang. 

He did actually consider arson, this stu- 
dent of dead civilizations and guide to 
modern youth. Pajamas! Rosemary had 
never worn pajamas! Flaunting them up 
there, and giving again that disturbing ef- 
fect of youngness. Nobody wants to fight a 
girl! Tired out, upset, bewildered by clash- 
ing and conflicting feelings let loose through 
all the peaceful avenues of his being, he fell 
from wrath to a homesick need of peace at 
any price. She could stay there if she 
wanted. She could do anything on God’s 
earth if she would only stop hating him. In 
all his pleasant easy life no one had ever 
before hated and scorned and reviled Pres- 
ton Clark, and the mark of it was deep on 
his broad kindly face as he went to his 
classes. He thought of making some over- 
ture that afternoon, but the ladder had 
been pulled in early and he dared not go to 
her door. It would have to be casual, com- 
ing out of accidental meeting. 

Something seemed to have come over 
Vida’s spirit too. For three days he was 
neither shamed nor disturbed and, though 
he could not catch her coming in or going 
out, the ladder was not in use. She was so 
quiet up there that he braced himself for 
fresh deviltry and entered his home with 
every sense alert, but there was no enemy 
sight or smell or sound. The truce began 
to trouble him. It was not like Vida to give 
up without a decisive victory. By Thurs- 
day evening he had come to listening up to- 
ward her room, longing to hear even the 
hostile creak of the rocker. He was so 
nervous and unhappy that a foot on the 
front steps made him jump like a criminal. 

Vida’s chief stood in the doorway and 
would not come in. 

“T just wanted to know how Miss 
Throckmorten is getting on,”’ he said. 

Preston, bewildered but cautious, an- 
swered, “All right.” 

The chief was relieved. ‘Her cold was 
so bad Monday that I told her to stay in 
bed for a day or two,”’ he explained, turning 
to go. “‘Tell her to take as long as she likes 
and not to try any more sleeping out of 
doors. I’m glad she is better.” And then 
he was gone. 

Monday-—and this was Thursday. Pres- 
ton alarmed old Catherine by plunging in 
on her with fierce questions, She had not 
seen Miss Vida that week at all. 

‘Then she’s been up there sick— perhaps 
dying, all alone,” he said with passion. 
“Call up the doctor. For God’s sake, can’t 
you hurry?” 

He went up the stairs with a sick sense 
that the door would be locked and that he 
would beat on it in vain, but it opened 
under his shaking hand. The room was 
dark, and though he spoke and listened, 
there was no stir, no word or sigh. Years of 
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upheaving experience and blighting self- 
knowledge seemed to crawl over him before 
he found the switch and the light sprang up. 

Vida lay in the disordered bed as though 
life had left her body; the very fingers were 
inert, the head was deep in the pillow. 
Only her eyes showed life. They were half 
open, and bending down, Preston found in 
their depths the flicker of a smile. It was 
distinctly mocking. It said that she had 
nearly played the supreme trick on him, a 
trick that would have made the others look 
like child’s play. Vida’s body was near 
death, but her soul was marching on. 

The doctor was already at the door. He 
scolded amazedly that he had not been 
called in sooner, but with two nurses he 
pulled her through. For weeks Preston 
hovered about in the hall, gathering crumbs 
of news. When at last Vida was promoted 
to a chair by the window, and one of the 
nurses had gone, he began sending in 
quaint offerings, such as three huge tomes 
on comparative religions—for hands that 
as yet could scarcely lift a fiower. Vida 
smiled deeply over the books and liked to 
have them there beside her. There were 
also overgrown fruits that the nurse had to 
eat up, and stubby bouquets of chrysanthe- 
mums from the side of the house. She 
wrote him at last a line of thanks, with 
apologies for all the trouble she had made 
in his house. His return note stammered: 
“‘My dear girl, don’t, don’t! If you knew! 
When may I see you?” 

It was a day of soft Indian summer and 
the air was a smoky incense. Vida’s chair 
was put on the balcony and she was settled 
there with rugs and pillows, looking at the 
world with the gaze of a homesick traveler 
who had come back. Even church bells 
could bring tenderness to her eyes. Her 
knees had a longing ache, as though it 
might be good to get down cn them. As 
she placed her elbows on the balustrade, she 
saw Preston going laboriously about below, 
gathering the last of the salvia into an ugly 
little red bunch. He was as thin as she, 
worn, sorrowful, earnest. He might have 
been a penitent going up stone steps on his 
knees as he grubbed about in the salvia. 

“Good morning,” said Vida pleasantly. 

He started up, dropped the flowers and 
stepped on them, his whole being lifted ob- 
liviously to the face looking down. 

“How are you?”’ he asked, foolish with 
happiness. 

Vida was again demure. “Pretty well, 
I thank you.” 

He saw it this time and came nearer. 
“Vida, I’ve just found out something.” 

“And high time,’’ she observed. 

“Ah, my dear, I’ve known that for weeks! 
Was there ever such a blind fool?” 

“Never!” said Vida. ‘“‘What is the new 
thing you have learned?” 

“Tt is about your name.” His rich voice 
was again speaking through a laugh, the way 
she loved to hear it. “‘ Did you know that 
Vida is feminine for David?” 

She was in impish mood. “As I was 
named for my father, I guessed it.”’ 

“David .was death on bungling old 
giants,” he went on; ‘“‘gamest little fighter 
with a sling in all history. You win, Da- 
vida—you would always win.” 

The lavish surrender troubled her. “‘ But 
David was a sweet singer too,”’ she pleaded; 
“he wasn’t always fighting, Preston.’’ Her 
face had drooped to the clasped hands on 
the railing, and their eyes, meeting, begged 
forgiveness of each other. 

“May I come up?” he asked huskily. 

Her smile was stealing back; again she 
was up to something. Her hand groped, 
and then over the balcony rail came slith- 
ering a stout rope ladder. 

“Do come up,” she said. 

The bells had ceased and the decorous 
congregations were filing past, faculty and 
students walking among them, but Preston 
saw only that to him, languishing in the 
pit, a rope had been thrown. In the face of 
staring Brewster, the professor of ancient 
history went up the ladder hand over hand, 
swaying wildly, to the balcony where the 
assistant to the curator of the museum 
leaned down to cheer him on. 
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it is in black and white” 


and Mr. Duffy has a green copy 
and Peters a gray one 


N argument cannot last long when the facts 
are right before you in writing. 


Give your instructions in writing on a printed 
form (with the date line filled in), and there is 
never any doubt about what you said, when 
you said it, who was to do it, and when it was 
to be done. 

Carbon copies, memo blanks, shipping in- 
structions, requisitions and a score of other 
printed forms make the wheels of business run 
smoothly, quickly, and quietly. 


And second only to the right forms, con- 
stantly used, is the paper on which forms are 
printed. Hammermill Bond is the paper speci- 
fied, as a matter of course, by thousands of 
business men—the paper that has been tried 
and compared and used as their standard. It 
has exactly the characteristics best suited for 
forms and business letterheads. 


Printed Forms are handled a great deal, and 
Hammermill Bond has the strength to stand 
the gaff. The surface of Hammermill Bond is 
right, whether for pen, pencil, typewriter, car- 
bon sheet or printer’s type. You have twelve 
colors and white to choose from, so your differ- 
ent forms can be on different colors and easy 
to identify. 


The price of Hammermill Bond is reasonable, 
its quality does not vary, and you can always 
get it. This last is a most important consider- 
ation. Printers have found Hammermill Bond 
to be the reliable, satisfactory paper for busi- 
ness use. They all know it and can supply it 
without delay. 


Let us send you our Working Kit, a portfolio 
of printed forms and samples of Hammermill 
Bond. There is no obligation, but please write 
on your business letterhead. 


HamMMERMILL Paper Company, Erte, Pa. 





The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and | 
Business Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill > 
Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammermill Bond and 

with the same high standard of quality and uniformity, 
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—a name associated 
with lighting for 35 
years. A leader now 
in the manufacture 


of beautiful... . 
ELECTRIC 
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Eenne . .. when voices are merry and life unfolds its 
pleasures . . . light is the center of sociability. How well 
it plays this leading rdle depends upon its co-star— 
fixtures! They hold the key to the effectiveness of every 
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\ setting. The furnishings of all your rooms take on new 
| beauty when seen through the “eyes” of Welsbach 
‘f Electric Fixtures. Herein Welsbach artistry passes the 
vi bounds of ordinary craftsmanship. 
VA Welsbach Electric Fixtures are designed and created 
"i in complete style groups. Each group has that correct- 
" ness of line which brings the touch of authority to 
i rooms of any period. 

i) At the showrooms of the Welsbach dealer you may 
N. view a bewilderingly wide range of styles, designs and 
Wi prices. But they will not confuse you, if you accept one 
name, Welsbach, as a first requisite in your consideration. 
% For Welsbach has maintained pre-eminence in the field 
; of lighting and lighting fixtures for more than thirty- 
d five years. 

You can afford to select whatever gratifies your tastes, 
h for the added value in Welsbach Electric Fixtures adds 
4 no burden to your pocketbook. Instead, be mindful of 
y the fact that they enhance the appearance of every fur- 
‘ nishment in the rooms they adorn. 

A post card will bring delightful reproductions of the Welsbach 
style groups without cost to you. Send for them and let them 
' aid in translating your dreams and wishes into realizations. 
| 





WELSBACH COMPANY 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Branch Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, San Francisco. 
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No. 2751. § Light Colonial 
Design Length 42 inches 
Spread 16 inches, Price $40.06 
Wired 


No. 3205. 2 Light Carmilla 
Bracket. Spread 7 inches. Ex 
tension 3 inches. Price $7.50, 


Wired 
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No. 1290. § Light Florentine 
Design. Length 42 inches 
Spread 18 inches. Price $27.50, 
Wired 


REMEMBER, you who are in the first youth of mid- 


. how as a child you watched with eyes aglisten 
and indrawn breath as father lit the wonderful Welsbach 
gas mantle? How you went “Ooh!” as its brilliant white 
light leaped out to scatter the gathering gloom? What 
changes have taken place since then! Daylight hours have 
been caught and lengthened to meet the ever-increasing call 
of evening activities, Welsbach has not alone kept pace in 
modernizing gas lighting, but has risen to the position of 
authority in the mar :iacture of electric fixtures. Welsbach 
is a Name to remember. 


Unlock the hidden charm of every room with 
the magic touch of Welsbach Electric Fixtures 





No. 3103 
Bracket. Length 


tension 4'4 inches 
$< 


Wired. 


1 Light Carmilla 
5 inches. Ex- 


Price 





No. 3404. 4 Light Carmilla 


Ceiling. Height 
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inches 


Spread 14 inches. Price $11.0, 
red 
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No. 2851. ¢ Light Eng I 
sign. Length 42 inch t 
17 inches. Price $ 
Wired 
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Design Length 42 inches 
Spread 17 inches. Price § 
Wired 


No. 14847. 2 Light Fiorentine 
Bracket. Spread 7% m 
Extension 444 inches. Pre 


$10.00, Wired 
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Hoosier Breakfast Set. No kitchen is complete 
nowadays without an adjoining breakfast nook 
with furniture to harmonize. This set of drop-leaf 
table and graceful chairs has a charm all its own 


Hoosier Buffet. So artistic is 
% this new Hoosier 
finish and line that it might 
have been the work of an old 
master designer. Developed in 
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eNow—a COMPLETE SUITE for 
kitchen and breakfast room 
cAll matched in perfect harmony 





To equip and furnish the kitchen and 
breakfast room or alcove, in perfect har- 
mony throughout, has been until now 
difficult if not impossible. 

Even expensive built-in work has left 
much to be desired, cupboards and pan- 
tries too often failing to match the 
furniture in design, finish and details. 

Now, for the first time, perfect har- 
mony is easily possible—harmony of 
design, color, and decoration. This is 








Hoaster Server. This is one of the new Hoosier pieces—a 
beautiful example of modern design and decoration. It 
is lovely im the soft Silver Oak, decorated in dainty colors 


Hoosier’s newest and perhaps greatest 
contribution to the home beautiful. 
For months one of America’s leading 
furniture designers has been at work in 
the Hoosier workshops—and out of his 
— has sprung a new conception of 
-auty that will surprise and delight you. 
First of all, he has created a new 
hand-rubbed finish for the Hoosier 
Cabinet and Storage Units—soft and 
mellow and restful—which we have 
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named Silver Oak. Decorated in dainty 
colors, it is lovelier than words can tell! 

Then he evolved two entirely new 
pieces for the breakfast room, nook, or 
alcove—a Server and a Buffet. The ac- 
companying pictures can give you only 
a faint idea of their quaintness and 
charm. And, finally, a Breakfast Set of 
drop-leaf table sik ecountal chairs. 

All finished in beautiful Silver Oak 
—Cabinet, Units, Server, Buffet, and 
Breakfast Set. A complete suite for kitch- 
en and breakfast room—ail in perfect 
harmony of color, design, decoration! 

Equally artistic and attractive, if 
your choice so dictates, are the Hoosier 
complete suites in Two-Tone Grey and 
White Enamel. 

Resolve now to make your kitchen 
the place it ought to be—inviting, har- 
monious, and smart—a kitchen such as 
you and your home deserve. You can 
have it without remodeling or tearing 
up; without undue Mi, oar A small 
down payment puts any Hoosier piece in 
your kitchen; the balance on easy terms. 

Go to the Hoosier store in your town 
today and see these beautiful new crea- 
tions. A real surprise awaits you! 


OOSIER 


FREE—new book on kitchen 























426 Sid Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Louis Matthews, Hoosier Store, 
U5 Preston St., Liverpool 













Please send me, free, your new booklet: 
“Your Kitchen and You’. 












planning, furnishing and decoration 


Let us send you a copy of our interesting new book on 
kitchens. It's full of information and suegestions 
you can apply to our kitchen. Mail the coupon now 








© 1926, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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“There is luck for you! Here I am on my 
way to Libbeyville and I go right past 
what all day yesterday I am hunting for in 
the Pittland market. How much for what 
you got on the porch?” 

“T wasn’t figurin’ on sellin’,” said the 
other slowly. “Thought I’d keep ’em for 
winter—what’s left.” 

“IT wouldn’t blame you.” Perlman 
grinned. “It makes elegant eating—squash. 
But I guess if I pay what is right you would 
sell all the same. Not? For fancy squashes 
like you got I would maybe go above the 
market, if you would deliver today, quick.” 

The farmer considered, ‘‘ Where to?”’ 

“‘Only to my place in Pittland. You got 
here a truck so you could easy do it.” Perl- 
man grinned again. “‘I guess the firewood 
could wait a day.” He brought out a wal- 
let and exhibited the edges of clean bills. 
“How much, cash down?”’ 

“Don’t know. Ain’t weighed ’em.” 

Perlman spread his hands impatiently. 
“Look. I couldn’t stand here arguing. 
Right now I should be in Libbey- 
ville. You should make a price by the 
pound and I would pay the cash to cover 
what you got, at a guess. Then when you 
get to my place you could weigh the load 
and we settle the difference, whichever way 
it is. I guess that would be fair—not?”" He 
pulled money from the wallet as the farmer 
still hesitated. “Look. Here is forty dol- 
lars anyhow. The rest we could settle later; 
only right now I got to hurry or it would 
lose me regular money.” He pushed the 
bills quickly into the big hand that reached 
out mechanically to take them. “ All I want 
is that you should positively deliver this 
afternoon yet; so you should be starting 
right away to load up your truck.” 

“Where to?” The farmer’s indecision 
seemed to yield to the actual possession of 
cash. He stuffed the bills clumsily into his 
pocket. Perlman’s eyes flickered; there 
was an instant’s pause before he answered. 


“Forty-five Canal Street. You could 
easy find it.” 
“‘Guess so.” The farmer stooped and 


lifted a chip from the litter about his feet. 
“Got a pencil? I better write it down.” 

Perlman’s lips twitched as he watched 
the process. The man made hard work of 
it. He looked up. “‘What name did you 
say?” 

“Luddy,” said Perlman. “‘L-u-double d-y 
— Peter J. Luddy, Pies, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, 45 Canal.” 

The farmer scrawled doggedly, pocketed 
the chip and stooped for another. ‘‘Give 
you a receipt,”’ he said. Again Perlman’s 
lips twitched, and he risked a swift, side- 
long glance at Lefty. He accepted the 
scribbled chip gravely enough, glancing at 
the signature, Adam Gibson. 

“All right, Mr. Gibson. Pleased to 
meetcha. And now I am counting on you 
that you would positively deliver today, so 
you should hurry up and get started.” 

Gibson nodded. He threw his ax in the 
bed of the truck and bent over the starting 
crank, spinning it with stubborn patience 
till the engine yapped. Perlman waved to 
him as he backed out of the woods, turned 
toward the farm. 

“Easy enough, Lefty, if you use your 
head.” He climbed to his seat, grinning. 
For once Lefty responded, snickering as he 
pressed the starter. 

“You’re good, Moe! Handing that yap 
Gyp’s address!’’ 

Perlman shrugged. ‘“‘Why not? Even 
with a hick like that I can’t stop to think 
where I live, can I? I had to come back 
fast \or it was all off.” He chuckled. ‘It’s 
too bad we can’t be there when he tries to 
tell Gyp he owns a truckload of winter 
squashes!” 

“T thought you did it on purpose,” said 
Monahan. “I got to hand it to you, Moe! 
You framed that play right off the bat, and 
it went over like grease.”” He snickered 
again. “‘What was that trick monniker 
you handed him?” 


SQUASHES 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Perlman pulled the chip from his pocket. 
“Luddy,” he said, “Peter J. Luddy. Con- 
sidering I made it up so quick it’s pretty 
good, if I do say it.’ He giggled. “If a 
man would tell me he had a name like that 
I would believe him too. Slow up a little, 
Lefty. We're close to the place.” 

He surveyed the scene with something 
like affection as Monahan, turning the 
sharp corner, stopped the car short of the 
flimsy wooden bridge that crossed a nar- 
row brook a few yards beyond the bend. 
Toward Libbeyville the road ran straight 
for half a mile or more, shut in on each side 
by a thick growth of scrub; the bridge was 
nothing but a few planks spiked to wooden 
stringers, with a rickety guard rail at each 
side. Perlman moistened his lips. 

“It’s going to be soft, Lefty. I bet you 
wouldn’t even have to pull a gun. Drive 
ahead a ways, though, till we make sure 
there’s nobody else cutting wood any- 
wheres close. I guess you can see by now 
why I like to play safe.” 

Monahan shrugged his thin shoulders 
carelessly. He drove on to the first bend, 
where Perlman signaled for a halt. The 
little car was easy to turn in spite of the 
narrowness of the macadam, and they came 
back to the neck of woods where Gibson 
had been at work. Here, following the 
course of his truck, Monahan steered the 
flivver well back from the road, turned so 
that it was headed outward and stopped his 
motor. Perlman climbed down and lifted 
tools from the tonneau—a wrecking bar, a 
short-handled ax. 

“You know what to do, Lefty. Watch 
the road your way and listen for a whistle if 
I see anything coming from the Junction. 
Only one plank at a time, remember, so you 
can put it back quick if somebody comes,” 

Monahan slouched away between the 
trees, the tools under his arm. Perlman 
went out to the edge of the woods at the 
angle, where, without being seen, he could 
watch the road in both directions. At the 
bridge Monahan worried a plank loose with 
the wrecking bar, overturned it and knocked 
out the spikes, replaced it and repeated the 
performance with another. Twice, at Perl- 
man’s whistle, he carried his tools into the 
bushes and waited for a car to pass. When 
he had finished he came to the angle and 
stood watch while Perlman inspected the 
bridge. When he came back to the bend 
Monahan’s thin shoulders were shaking and 
he pointed up the road. Perlman’s glance 
followed the gesture in time to see Gibson’s 
truck lumber into the lane by which they 
had come. 

“He fell for it, all right,” snickered Mon- 
ahan. “Say, can you see him down at 
Gyp’s? I got to hand it to you, Moe! You 
certainly made a sucker out of him!” 

Perlman’s grin faded. “How do you 
mean—sucker? Don’t he get forty dollars 
to drive down to Pittland and back? He 
would keep the squashes, wouldn’t he, when 
he gets thrown out from Gyp’s? All winter 
he would be living high off me, and he gets, 
besides, forty dollars! Elegant pies it 
makes—a good squash.” He wagged his 
head. “When we go back to meet Tony 
in that restaurant you should try it, Lefty.” 
He smacked his lips reminiscently. Mon- 
ahan scowled. 

“Cutit out, will you? I’m hungry enough 
without having it rubbed in on me. Three 
hours to wait too!” 

Perlman lifted his shoulders. “It goes to 
show, Lefty. Always there is something 
gets forgotten, no matter how you figure 
out ahead. We are lucky it is only eats this 
time. When we are back in that joint where 
Tony meets we could easy make up for 
that, not?”’ 

“ Aw, cut it out,” said Monahan again. 
He huddled in the shoddy overcoat and 
moved sullenly toward the car. Perlman 
followed him. They waited in silence. It 
was a long time before, snapping his watch 
for the fiftieth time, Perlman led the way 
out to the edge of the woods. Ten minutes 
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afterward a mud-splashed touring car | 


whisked past them, skidding on the curve, 
and Perlman twitched at Monahan's sleeve. 

“He wouldn't have time to stop, driving 
like that, Lefty. I bet you don’t need to 
pull your gun, even, after they go through 
the bridge!” 

Monahan’s lips drew back from his teeth. 
He nodded. Perlman whispered. 

“Hide in the bushes till you hear me 
whistle; then, if nobody is coming down the 
road where you can see it, slide off all the 


planks from the bridge and get back out of | 


sight. If you see somebody coming you 
got to take a chance and wait till they get 
past and then get off anyhow one plank. 
That is the only chance we lose. If it hap- 
pens that two cars should meet right near 
the bridge it is all off till next week.” 

Monahan moved away and Perlman 
watched him take cover in the overgrowth 
at the stream; turning so that he com- 
manded a view of the road from the Junc- 
tion, he took off his glasses and polished 
them carefully, removed a flat gun from his 
hip and stowed it in the right-hand pocket 
of his overcoat, experimented delicately 
with low-toned whistles between two fir- 
gers. Time dragged. It was twenty min- 
utes before the pay car flashed into sight at 
the far corner. Perlman leaned forward, his 
eyes straining through the glasses; he 
whirled suddenly and whistled twice; an 
answer shrilled back. He moved without 
haste toward the sound, keeping well under 
cover of the woods, slipping over his head a 
silk handkerchief already knotted so that 
the loop of it stayed in place, supported by 
his ears and the bridge of his nose, the trian- 
gular double fold completely masking the 
lower part of his face. The eyeglasses he 
stowed carefully in a pocket case; again he 
made sure that the gun was free in his 
pocket, 

He stopped a few paces short of the edge 
of the woods, abreast of the bridge. The 
planks were gone, the stringers showing like 
bare bones above the black water. Mona- 
han was not in sight. The car whisked 
about the bend; there was a sharp scream 
of brakes and the rasp of locked tires sliding 
on the macadam. Perlman chuckled softly 
as he saw the front wheels drop; the driver 
had nearly managed to stop in time, and the 
car stayed upright, but there was jar 
enough to upset the man who had tried to 


scramble out. He sprawled in the weeds be- | 
side the road, a gun exploding as it spun out | 


of his hand. 

Perlman sprang atit like a cat. He was 
on the man’s shoulders before he had even 
tried to rise. 

“Better stay right there,” he said 
affably. His own gun pointed the advice 
with a gentle prod of the red neck, Mona- 
han, his face masked like Perlman’s, had 


covered the driver sitting stupidly behind | 


the wheel, his hands in the air. Perlman 
called to him as he lifted a black leather bag 
out of the car. 

“Look inside. Make sure you got the 
right one.” 


Monahan tossed the bag to him, backing 


away from the car until he could cover both 
men. Perlman, with a warning to the pros- 
trate guard, straightened, fumbled for a 
penknife and slashed through the leather, 
A glance reassured him, but he cut the 
stout, wax-sealed cords of the package the 
bag had contained. Neat, taped sheaves of 
bills rewarded him. 

“All right,”’ he said. “‘You get back in 
the car.” He nodded at the man on the 
ground, “And get out again when you feel 
like taking a chance.” 

The man got unsteadily to his feet. Perl- 
man, keeping carefully out of Monahan’s 
line of fire, made a swift search for another 
weapon; the driver, protesting plaintively 
that he had no gun, was similarly treated. 
Perlman repeated his warning. 

“Climb out when you feel like getting 
drilled.” 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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The Sweetest Pipe 
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If you enjoy an ordinary 
pipe, you'll enjoy the Milano 
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Away with shabby rugs—here are lovely new ones! 








‘ey E you one of the women who still imagine that 
beautiful designs come only in costly rugs? Then 
you should see the newest patterns offered in the popular, 
money-saving Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. 































They are the pick of hundreds of designs prepared 
especially for us by leading designers of America and 
Europe. It would be difficult to match their artistry and 
coloring in many of the more expensive floor-coverings. 
And their variety is sure to meet every need—every taste. 


Here is your chance to replace any dull, faded, woven 


floor-coverings with up-to-date rugs that everyone will ; 

admire. The cheering, brightening presence of Con- 

goleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs will give just the colorful 

freshness every room should have. ; 
‘ 


And besides they'll free you from the hard sweeping 
and beating that woven floor-coverings require. The 
smooth, waterproof surface of Gold Sea/ Rugs is cleaned 
in a twinkling with a damp mop. Sizes range from 
little mats to nine by fifteen-foot rugs. 




















Three Charming Rooms 


That delightful breakfast room at the upper 
right! A typical instance of how the ‘'Shan- 
tung’’ Design banishes monotony from rooms 
with plain walis and furniture. This hand- 
some pattern in smoke gray, ruby, and porce- 


lain blue is Gold Seal Rug No. 566 











Why nor colorful, variegated kitchen floor- 
covering? Note how the charming ‘'May- 
flower’’ Design-—Gold Seal Rug No. 379—- 
blends with the curtains and really “‘deco- 
rates"’ this kitchen 
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in the sun porch, the heavily figured, rich- 
ly colored ‘“Wiltshire’’ Design in old rose, 
watered blue, and black, softens the bareness 
produced by cold-looking walls of wood and 
giass. Ic is Gold Seal Rug No. 574 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


Every rug which is a genuine Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug bears this Gold Seal on the face of the 
pattern, It identifies the well-known labor-saving 
floor covering with a fifteen years’ reputation for 
durability and satisfactory service. Look for the 


SALIH ALAA Gold Seal to be sure of getting rugs of proved merit. 
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Home-beautifying made easier 
by Anne Lewis Pierce’s book 


Here is a handbook offering many practical sug- 
gestions about color-contrasts: “Color Magic in the 
Home” by Anne Lewis Pierce. With this as a guide, 
any woman can secure attractive interior effects 
with inexpensive materials. Charming color schemes 
that can be worked out with Congoleum Gold Sea/ 
Art-Rugs are also described. Write for free copy. 
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(Continued from Page 165) 

He and Monahan backed away along the 
road, Perlman carrying the plunder, Mona- 
han covering the back of the car. At Perl- 
man’s word both turned, sprang into the 
woods and raced for their car. When its 
engine chattered in low speed there was no 
sign of pursuit. The masks came off. They 
jolted over outjutting roots; low branches 
lashed at the windshield; twisting to look 
back as they emerged on the paved road, 
Perlman chuckled softly. 

“Nobody in sight, Lefty, but let her out 
anyhow. It wouldn’t hurt if we would be 
off this road before they got enough nerve 
to peek around the corner.” He sighed 
contentedly and opened the package on his 
knees, lifting out the flat bundles of bills 
and stowing them on the seat beside him. 

As they swerved into the side road he 
glanced back again, and again he laughed. 

“Take it easy over this bad stretch. No- 
body saw us and it wouldn’t matter any- 
how, with the start we got. So it goes in 
this business, Lefty, when you got brains. 
Twelve grand, all in small bills, and all we 
are out is Tony’s cut and the forty dollars I 
pay for squashes for Peter J. Luddy!” 

Monahan’s spirits had risen with success. 
He twisted the car skillfully between the 
ruts, snickering, his uneven teeth showing. 

“I got to hand it to you, all right. Talk 
about thinking in the pinches!’”” He 
wagged his head admiringly. “Where you 
dug up that squash notion ——” 

Perlman shrugged modestly. “It is easy 
if you make it a regular habit, Lefty, so 
you are noticing what you see and remem- 
bering and thinking all the time. Then, 
when the pinch comes, you think before you 
even know you got to do it. Yesterday I 
eat squash pie; today we see squashes on 
the porch when we go by that house; when 
we got to make that sucker move out of the 
woods, right away in my head I put things 
together, while all you can think is to croak 
somebody! A fine business!’ 

“T got to hand it to you,” said Monahan 
again. “‘ You sure framed it fast. And that 
monniker ——”’ 

“That is another thing. Always, Lefty, 
I am noticing names and remembering 
them, so when the time comes there would 
always be a good one to pop right in my 
head.” 

“You win, Moe.” Monahan turned into 
the woods. They left the flivver deep in the 
underbrush and packed the money in the 
neat brief case that Perlman had left in 
the Randall. The wax-splashed wrappings 
and cords of the original package were hid- 
den in a hollow stump. Ten minutes later 
the Randall boomed cheerfully over the 
concrete toward Pittland. 

Dusk was gathering as they approached 
the city, a sprinkle of yellow points of light 
in the smoke haze beyond the river. Perl- 
man touched Monahan’s sleeve. 

“Give me your gun, Lefty.” 

Monahan’s distrustful eye slanted to- 
ward him. 

“What's the big idea? Think you can 
save my cut?”’ 

“If I would want to cross you, Lefty, I 
would easy do it, gun or not.” Perlman 
drew in a sibilant breath. “Look. While 
we are doing the job a gun is a tool. Now 
we are done with it, a gun is only evidence.” 
He patted the two that lay in his lap, his 
own and the one he had taken from the 
messenger. ‘‘I throw these in the river as 
we cross the bridge, and yours, too, Lefty. 
Then if anything happens we are anyhow in 
better shape when it comes to court.” 

Reluctantly Monahan gave up his 
weapon. As thecar trundled over the bridge 
Perlman tossed all three, one after another, 
over the rail. Monahan wagged his head. 

“We'll be suckers if anybody tries to hold 
us up,” he grumbled. “All that coin ——’’ 

“Lefty, if you would use your head once 
in awhile!”’ Perlman repeated the sibilant 
inhalation. “‘ Anybody with coin is a sucker 
for a holdup, gun or no gun. What good did 
it do that messenger that he had one? And 
see how we are fixed? If the messenger 
shoots us while we are trying to do him, 
that is one thing, but if we shoot somebody 
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who would go to do us, that is something 
else again, not? And anyhow it would be a 
safe bet that if anybody gets shot it would 
be us.” 

Monahan said nothing, but he wagged his 
head obstinately as he turned the car into 
River Street. Perlman opened the brief 
case and, bending forward into the light of 
the dash lamp, took out several of the taped 
packets, stowing them carefully in his over- 
coat pocket. 

“Tony’s cut,” he explained. “I take out 
yours, too, Lefty, so you got it in case any- 
thing happens we should get separated.” 

Monahan nodded. He drew in to the 
curb before the dingy little restaurant and 
took the money that Perlman handed him, 
glancing at the figures on the tapes before 
he stuffed the bills into his inner pockets. 
Perlman, carrying the brief case, climbed 
out and scuttled into the eating house. 
Monahan, removing the ignition key, fol- 
lowed. 

Tony was waiting at the rear table, his 
chair tilted against the wall, a mug of 
coffee before him, a pink newspaper en- 
grossing him. Perlman, grinning, slid into 
the chair beside him and Monahan took the 
one opposite. 

“Smooth like milk!” said Perlman. 
“Absolutely no rough stuff, Tony, and a 
get-away so clean it would be a thousand 
years before they are catching up with us.” 

Tony nodded. 

“So you got by with it?” he said. 
“Where's the car?” 

“Right out front, and your cut is in my 
pocket.”” Perlman spoke without moving 
his lips as the proprietor approached, his 
professional affability slightly overcast. 

“Two steaks, medium, with French 
fried,” Perlman ordered briskly, “ and right 
away two cups coffee while we are waiting.” 
He grinned. ‘And for my friend here a 
piece of squash pie, so he finds out for him- 
self I am right when I say it is elegant.” 

The proprietor’s face did not brighten 
under the tribute. He nodded almost sulk- 
ily and shuffled away. Perlman slipped the 
bills from his pocket and slid them, under 
the table, into Tony’s hand. Screened by 
the newspaper Tony verified the total and, 
buttoning his overcoat over the bulging 
pocket, pushed back his chair. Perlman’s 
eloquent gesture protested, 

“Wait, Tony. You should have also a 
good laugh at how it worked out. And 
there is besides a piece of squash pie, Tony, 
which positively you got to eat, because you 
are owing it two grand.” He grinned at 
Monahan. “Not, Lefty?” 

Monahan showed his crooked teeth. 
“That's right. Stick around, Tony. You'll 
get a kick out of that pie.” 

Tony shrugged. “‘Shoot,’’ he said, “only 
make it snappy. I get nervous with soft 
money on me.” 

Perlman giggled. ‘Here, Tony, you are 
safe as churches, and you could thank 
squashes for it.’’ 

He waited while the proprietor set coffee 
before him and Monahan and, a shade more 
gloomily, provided Tony with a wedge of 
pie. When the man had withdrawn to the 
desk at the door he sucked in a greedy draft 
of the muddy liquid in the mug and, smack- 
ing his lips, plunged joyously into the tale. 

He was too intent upon it to notice the 
sound of the opening door and it had closed 
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again before the angry outburst at the desk 
lifted his glance. He stiffened, paralyzed 
and fascinated, at the sight of the huge 
policeman whose broad back blocked the 
doorway, at the unmistakable face of Adam 
Gibson, turned with dogged purpose to- 
ward the wrathful gesticulations of the pro- 
prietor. 

“You get out and stay out!” The voice 
had risen to shrill exasperation. “I've told 
you fifty times I never ordered no squashes 
and I ain’t going to take none, neither, no 
eae if you brir,’ in all the cops in Pitt- 
an Sa 

Monahan twisted in his chair and the 
movement, slight and furtive as it was, 
drew Adam Gibson’s slow glance. He 
leveled a gnarled forefinger at Perlman. 

“That's him! I knew there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere.” He plodded 
down between the tables to Perlman’s side. 
“Here’s Mr. Luddy, right now! I had a lot 
of trouble finding the right place, Mr. 
Luddy. I got the address wrong, some way, 
and had to hunt it up in the direct’ry and 
then this man here claimed it was his name 
and wouldn’t leave me unload them 
squashes.”” 

He fumbled in the pocket of his sheepskin 
jacket and brought out a_bed-ticking 
money bag. 

“T weighed them squashes on the way 
down and I figure I owe you two-sixty, 
charging for my time and the truck. 
Where’ll I unload? I'd ought tobe halfway 
back home by now.” 

“IT ——-” Perlman fingered his collar. 
“TI guess you got me mixed up with some- 
body, mister. I never saw you——~” 

Gibson shook his head. ‘ Mean to tell 
me you wasn’t up to my place at Tilton 
Junction this morning—you and him 
both?” He stabbed his knotted finger at 
Monahan. “ Mean to claim you didn’t pay 
me forty dollars to bring down a load of 
squash ———”’ 

“It’s a mistake,” said Perlman. “I 
never was near the place in my life, mister. 
You could ask my friends here—they would 
tell you I been all day right here in Pittland. 
Squashes—I don’t know what you would be 
talking about even.” 

Gibson’s lower jaw projected a little far- 
ther than ever. He turned slowly to the 
policeman. 

“T don’t know why he’d want to lie about 
it, but he’s lyin’, all right. The both of ’em 
stopped in at my place this morning 
and —— 

Monahan’s shoulders narrowed and his 
arm moved quickly. The hand slid like a 
snake into the pocket of his coat. For his 
bulk the policeman was even swifter. He 
stepped back and the ugly muzzle of his 
gun covered the three men at the table. 

“Keep ’em up, all of you!” He nodded. 
“That's sensible. Tilton Junction, eh?” 
He chuckled fatly. ‘“ You, there—what’s 
your name-—Luddy? You call up the sta- 
tion and tell ’em to send around the wagon 
for me-—-O’Leary. Tell 'em I’ve got the 
birds that pulled off the job we just got 
the report on, up at Tilton Junction. The 
number’s River 2-0-4. Hold on. Gibson, 
open that case on the table, will you?” 

He grinned at the sight of bundled bills. 

“Tell 'em I’ve got the coin too.” 

Perlman’s miserable gaze encountered 
Lefty Monahan’s venomous glower. It led 
his eyes down to the grease-spotted bill of 
fare between them—the very pencil mark- 
ings he had made yesterday for Tony’s en- 
lightenment still visible along its margin. 
Slowly the legend at its head spelled itself, 
upside down, into Perlman’s understand- 


ing. 

“The Bon Ton Chop House,” he read. 
“Peter J. Luddy, Proprietor!” 

“Yanh!" said Monahan in a grating 
whisper. ‘“ You made it up! You ——” 

Gibson found his tongue after a period of 
daze. 

“What about them squashes?’’ he de- 
manded doggedly. ‘‘I been paid f’r ‘em. 
Where do I deliver ’em?” 

Perlman did not hesitate. “ At the jail,” 
he said with decision. ‘We would get any- 
how, Lefty, elegant eating!” 
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selected singie-action six-shooters, generally 
of A5 caliber, and the first thing they did 
with them was to put the triggers out of 
ecormmiasion. The gunman took the gun 
apart and filed off the dog—that part of 
the mechaniem by which the hammer was 
held cocked and was released when the 
trigger was pulled. When the parts were 
put together again, the trigger was dead, 
and the hammer, when pulled back by the 
thumb, would fall as soon as released. 

At my home I have a collection of guns, 
rifles, six-shooters and bowie knives, each 
with a history of tragedy and sudden death. 
Among them are the six-shooters used by 
the most noted gunmen of the West, and in 
the majority of them the mechanism has 
been filed to make the trigger useless. 

I have seen many a movie actor pull the 
hemmer of a six-shooter back with the ball 
of the thumb, but the gun fighter never did 
that. As his hand closed around the stock 
of his six-shooter, his thumb shut down 
upon the hammer—not the ball of his 
thumb, but the second joint—and as the 
gun was drawn free of belt or holster, the 
thumis pressed down and cocked it, another 
motion swung the muzzle forward, the 
thumb was lifted and the hammer fell. 


Fanning for Your Life 


The gun was never lifted to the level of 
the eyes, nor sighted, when quick action 
was necessary. That would have been lost 
motion that might mean death to the one 
foolishly waating so much time. If pulled 
from the belt, the gun was fired from the 
hip. If pulled from a holster beneath the 
arm, it was fired from that level. And six 
shots were never fired, for the reason that 
no experienced gunman ever had six loaded 
cartridges in hie gun. There was always one 
empty chamber for the hammer to rest 
upon, for aafety. 

Moat of them were two-gun men; they 
carried two six-ehooters, and the best of 
them could use a gun in each hand with 
equal dexterity. That gave a man ten car- 
tridges to shoot if he was facing a crowd. If 
it was @ man-to-man encounter, only one 
gun was drawn, and generally one cartridge 
was enough. If a man did not hit his mark 
with the first shot, the chances were he 
would not live to shoot the second. 

An adroit gunman could raise the ham- 
mer and release it with his thumb so rap- 
idly that the five shots would follow one 
another without a discernible break in the 
continuous b-r-r-r-r-r of the reports. That 
wee called fanning. All the fastest shooters 
in the old days were fanners. They had to 
be to survive. 

I saw Al Jennings, the former Oklahoma 
outlaw, jay an empty tomato can on its side 
in the road and, with a single-action filed- 
off six-shooter in each hand, fan bullets so 
fast upon it that the can went rolling and 
bouncing along and did not stop moviag 
until after the tenth bullet had pierced it, 
and not cne of the ten shots missed. 

When I isst heard from Jennings he was 
an evangelist. out in California, and was 
shocting sermons as effectively as he 
formerly shot lead. 

1 believe the most dexterous gunmen 
were bern with a knack for hitting a mark, 
just as some men are born with a gift for 
pitching curved balls or juggling eight 
bottles in the air at once. I saw a woman in 
a circus stand up against a board and a man 
threw an armful of knives, and each one 
struck the board with a vicious “Spang!” 
within an inch of her flesh, until she was 
corralied with knives. Not one man in a 
thousand could ever learn to do that, even 
with po end of practice. 

it ia just so with offhand shooting. Some 
men could never learn to do it well, Others, 
through a natural aptness for it, and 
through years of almost constant practice, 


at it. 
I have eden Bill Tilghman, in his home, 
stand for an hour at a time practicing the 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


draw and the shoot with two empty six- 
shooters. His life depended upon his quick- 
ness in those movements and he could not 
afford to become stale. I knew a cattleman 
in No Man’s Land, in Western Oklahoma, 
who kept in practice by standing before a 
full-length mirror for an hour each day, 
drawing and swinging his guns into posi- 
tion to shoot. His wife used to try to per- 
suade him to stop what she called his fool- 
ishness, but one day he demonstrated the 
value of it when he turned a corner in town 
and faced a cattle rustler who had threat- 
ened to kill him on sight. Before the out- 
law could even make a motion to pull a gun, 
my friend had planted five bullets above 
his heart and all within a circle no larger 
than a silver dollar. 

A gang of cowboys went on a riot in a 
Texas town, shot out the lights and win- 
dows, killed a few and terrorized the rest, 
and the citizens sent a call to Austin for the 
Rangers to come and quell the outbreak. 
Pat Dooling was sent alone. When he got 
off the train the citizens were there to meet 
the Rangers and asked where they were. 

“I'm the Ranger,” said Dooling. 

“Did they send only one Ranger?” 

“You've got only one riot, haven't 
you?” asked Dooling, and he quieted it, 
alone, in short order. 

Dooling was a famous shot with a six- 
shooter. Some fifteen years ago he killed 
an outlaw who had many friends in the 
Texas Panhandle, and Dooling was ar- 
rested and charged with murder. He was 
tried in the camp of his enemies. 1 went 
up there just to sit with him through the 
trial, as a comfort to him. The prosecuting 
attorney, not knowing him very well, bul- 
lied him a good deal, and the old fellow got 
restless and his hand wandered toward his 
hip several times, but he controlled himself. 
The prosecutor tried to get him to admit 
that he had shot the man, but Dooling was 
unused to courts; he knew he was among 
enemies and that there was a plot to con- 
vict him, and he would admit nothing. 

Finally the judge, seeing which way the 
wind lay, said, “I will examine this man 
myself,” and he asked him, “Pat, did you 
kill this man?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“What—you don’t know whether you 
killed him?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Did you shoot at him?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“Did you. hit him?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Come now, Pat, I am your friend. I 
will see that you get fair treatment here. 
Did you hit him?” 

“Well, sir, if there was one bullet hole in 
his left nipple and another about an inch 
below it, both made with a .45, I expect I 
hit him.” 

There were just those two bullet holes, 
exactly where Pat had said they were. He 
was such a dead-sure shot he knew where 
his two bullets ought to have hit, even 
though he was 160 feet away when he fired. 
The jury acquitted him. 


Just Like Stringin’ Fish 


During that trial Pat and I used to sit 
together in the hotel lobby in the evening. 
I asked him if he was ever nervous or scared 
in the face of danger. 

“Yes,” he answered. “When I wasscout- 
ing ahead of some railway surveyors in 
Western Texas, I crossed a bunch of out- 
laws and they sent me word that they'd kill 
me on sight. That scared me, for it was a 
bad bunch, all man-killers, and I knowed 
they meant it, and I kept my eyes open for 
them. One day I rode into a new town and 
stopped to water my horse. Seeing a sa- 
loon, I lit and went in for a drink. The 
saloon had a long bar, with a short end bar 
at right angles to it. I stepped up to this 
short bar and asked for my drink. Just 
then I looked down along the long bar, and 


there stood that outlaw bunch, five of 
them, and I looking right into their faces 
and they looking into mine. From where I 
stood at the end bar, the five were all in 
range in a straight line ahead of me, and by 
good luck I got my six-shooter out a leetle 
ahead of any of them.” 

He ended his narrative there. I waited a 
while and asked, “Well, Pat, what hap- 
pened?” 

“Fred, it was just like stringin’ fish.” 
And that was all he said. 

Wild Bill Hickok unquestionably was 
the fastest and surest man with a six- 
shooter that the West ever knew. This was 
undisputed among his own generation. His 
hands were small and shapely, his fingers 
long and tapering like a woman’s, and with 
all the dexterity of a sleight-of-hand per- 
former. To a deadly sureness of eye and 
judgment of distance, he added a skill that 
came from long use of firearms under fron- 
tier conditions. He had been buffalo 
hunter, stage driver and government scout 
before he became a peace officer, and he 
practiced at his trade as assiduously as a 
concert pianist. 


When Two of a Kind Beat a Pair 


Tom Speers, once chief of police in Kan- 
sas City, was a close friend of Hickok. 
Speers told me that he and Bill were sitting 
on a bench in front of the old police station 
on Market Square. 


“Are you as good a shot as they say you, 


are?”’ the chief asked Bill. 

Across the street was a saloon kept by 
Billy Mensing, a whimsical character who 
had this legend painted large on the outer 
walls: 


Bituy MENSING Says: IF DRINKING 
Hurts Your Business, Quit Your 
BUSINESS. 


It was a two-story frame building, and up 
under the eaves was a wide board with a 
knot hole in it. Wild Bill drew his six- 
shooters, one in each hand, and said, “See 
that knot hole? I’ll stitch a buttonhole 
around it.” And he fanned ten shots, the 
ten leads making a perfect circle around 
the hole. 

Nor was Hickok content to rest on his 
naturai gifts and the perfection of practice. 
He had invented a holster clip of spring 
steel which he kept secret from all but his 
nearest friends. I was present in Bat Mas- 
terson’s room in Dodge City once when he 
showed Bat how it worked. They talked 
long of their methods, while I watched with 
the wide eyes of youth. 

He made us both promise not to reveal 
the secret of his trick holsters, which he 
carried beneath his coat, one under each 
arm, held there by straps over his shoulders. 
The front edge of the holster was open and 
the gun was held in place within it by a 
steel clip, elastic as a watch spring, which 
gripped the barrel securely and yet so 
lightly that the least pull would fetch it 
free. Bill stood with his hands down, his 
coat unbuttoned and no weapon in sight. 

“Suppose you are reaching for your 
guns, Bat, and I sight you at it’”’—and Bill 
gave an illustration of how he would act. 

His two hands meved so quickly my eyes 
could scarcely follow them. His left hand 
caught the front of his coat at the bottom 
edge of the lapel and jerked it outward. At 
the same instant his right hand darted in 
under his left arm, his hand closed over the 
stock of the six-shooter hanging there, his 
thumb shut down on the hammer, and he 
yanked the gun out. He did not pull it up 
out of the holster, but jerked it out sidewise 
from the open spring that held it,.and its 
muzzle swung forward. 

There were just those two motions of his 
right hand—a swift throwing of the hand 
in and a throwing of it out again. His 
thumb automatically raised the hammer as 
it moved out, and the instant the muzzle 
pointed frontward the thumb would let go 
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and the ball would speed to its mark. He 
never took aim. Some sixth sense told him 
the exact instant the muzzle was in line 
with the mark. Bat shook his head in 
amazement at the swiftness of Bill’s mo- 
tions. 

“It beats anything I ever saw,” he said. 

“There isn’t any luck about it,” Bill re- 
marked. “I just simply outshade the other 
fellow on the draw and shoot. I figured 
that if we both started at exactly the same 
time to reach for our guns, and he had to 
draw from the ordinary holster at his belt, 
while I could grab mine sidewise out of a 
steel spring under my arm, I could shade 
him on the shoot maybe the hundredth part 
of a second, and that much time is as good 
as a whole minute.” 

But he and all other gunmen on the side 
of law and order depended much upon their 
cool judgment and strategy in a crisis. 
When I was a cowboy on the Triangle-Bar 
Ranch, near Dodge City, a desperado from 
Texas went on a rampage in Hays City and 
was shooting out windows right and left 
and yelling like a Comanche, when Wild 
Bill came around a corner and met him. 
The desperado knew Wild Bill and hated 
him because of a past arrest, and now, with 
a gun in each hand, he had the craw! on 3ill. 

“T hold the winning hand this time!’’ he 
shouted. 

“That’s so. I can’t beat that pair,” re- 
plied Bill. 

“No, not by a jugful you can’t, and 
here’s where I shoot you as full of holes as a 
tin pepperbox and hang you up to dry.” 

Bill made a motion with his eyes as if 
looking beyond the fellow’s shoulder at 
someone behind him, raised his left hand 
and said coaxingly, ‘Don’t cut him, boys! 
He's only in fun.” 

The desperado turned his head slightly 
to see who was about to attack him from 
the rear, and that was his last look, for 
quick as a flash Bill drew and shot him 
dead. 

Wild Bill came to his end in Deadwood. 
He was sitting at a card table in a saloon, 
with his back to the door, a thing he never 
in his life had done before, when a tin- 
horn gambler whom he had arrested a day 
or two before sneaked in behind him and 
shot him in the back of the head. Bill’s 
instinctive and almost marvelous quick- 
ness on the draw was shown in his last 
wink of life, after the .45 bullet had crashed 
into his skull. The occurrence seems in- 
credible, but I had the account of it direct 
from Bat Masterson, Bill’s best friend, 
who went to Deadwood at once after th 
shooting. . 


The Passing of Wiid Bill 


The bullet passed clear through the 
brain of Wild Bill, came out near an eye 
and buried itself in the arm of a man sitting 
on the opposite side of the table. Bill had 
no warning of it. The gambler had entered 
silently. When the bullet struck, Bill’s 
hands were empty upon the table, and the 
instant he was hit he fell forward dead, and 
yet when they raised him his two six- 
shooters were clutched in hishands. In that 
split second of life left to him while the 
bullet was plowing through his brain, he 
had drawn both guns, as intuitively as he 
drew his last gasp of breath. 

The gun that was in his right hand then 
is in my collection. He had carried it only 
two years before his death, but there are 
fourteen notches cut by him in its stock. 
Pat Garrett, a famous United States mar- 
shal, fell heir to this gun. He carried it for 
several years and filed three more notches 
in its stock, one of which was for Billy the 
Kid, who was killed by Garrett with this 
gun. Garrett gave the gun to me two years 
before he was killed by Wayne Brazille. 

Bill Tilghman was the most gentle- 
manly, quiet mannered, fair and loyal man 
I have ever known. He neither swore, used 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Ample power and 
generous speed, 
smart lines and 
lasting finish— 
roominess, riding 
ease and certainty 
of performance— 
these are features 
that delight the 
woman and please 
the man. 
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INES that are long and low, eager throttle 
and powertul brakes responsive to the 
lightest touch, steering ease that adds a new 
thrill to driving—these are qualities sought 
by feminine drivers. 









And they find them in Reo, the only motor 
car in which Split-Second-Braking typifies 
) scores of refinements made possible by long 
experience in fine car design and manufacture. 
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& REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY Lansing, Michigan 
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In justice to your health, look for this trade 
mark. The full name, Rome Quality DE LUXE, 
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‘New discoveries about sleep answer 
this important question 


HAT happens when you lie 
down at night? Do you twist 
and toss? Do you lie awake 


for hours? Do you wake up tired—and 
simply put it down to “nerves"’? 


These are in fact nature’s warnings of 
more serious trouble to follow, unless you 
change your sleeping habits. 


Your sleep should cleanse the system 
of the poisons of fatigue—“toxins,” the 
doctors call them. These poisons affect 
you much as the germ poisons of disease 
—or a chemical poison would do. They 
leave their traces in dull brains and tired 
faces; they cause headaches, backaches 
and graver functional disorders. 


All this, you may charge directly to 
a faulty bedspring. When a rigid, unyield- 
ing bedspring presses on the prominent 
parts of the anatomy, causing you to 
change position many times a night— 
or when a sagging bedspring twists the 
og cramps the muscles and distorts 
the bodily organs, sleep is only a mockery. 


Contrast with this the sleep which is 
so honestly, luxuriously relaxed that 
every muscle and every nerve can relax 
—sleep so peaceful and calm that the 
whole system is cleansed of poisons and 
thoroughly renewed for another day. 


It is restful sleep such as this which 
you get on Rome Quality De Luxe, 


QUALITY 


The Bedspring Luxurious. Over a million 
people have tested its scientific principle 
and positively know its benefits. 


The Rome De Luxe supports every part’ 
of the body in gentle balance; it yields 
gently to allow for hips and shoulders; it 
comfortably supports you at the neck and 
waist; it keeps the spine straight and thus 
prevents harmful pressure on delicate 
nerves; it allows the muscles and the whole 
body to relax—and,asa result, it gives you 
such sleep as you have scarcely known 


since childhood. 


The dealer who sells Rome Quality 
De Luxe Bedsprings renders humanity a 
true service. In justice to him, as well as to 
yourself, let no one sell you a substitute. 
For your guidance there is only one genu- 
ine Rome Quality De Luxe and it is 
made only by the undersigned. 


Look for the full name on the side rail 
of the spring before you buy. These bed- 
springs are so honestly and substantially 
built that they keep their resilience for a 
lifetime. Buy them for economy as well 
as health. They are sold and endorsed by 
good merchants everywhere. 


fhe ROME fompany 


inc 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO , BOSTON 
BALTIMORE , ROME, N., Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 
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~ THE DRINK THAT MAKES 
THE WHOLE WORLD KIN 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Thirst 
just naturally bring people together 
every day at more than 400,000 
places where Coca-Cola is served 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
tobacco nor drank. I heard him say that in 
his seventy years he had declined a million 
drinks. Virtually everyone on the frontier 


’ drank and it was remarkable that Tilgh- 


man did not. I think that was one reason 
why he lived through so many gun fights. 
Even Masterson, born and reared on the 
border in its wildest days, with more expe- 
rience than the average man of that time 
and place in rough-and-ready gun fighting, 
marveled that Tilghman was not shot 
down sooner than he was. After Bat went 
to New York and became a newspaper 
man he wrote of Tilghman: 


“His life has been spent on the firing 
line along civilization’s lurid edge, and 
after being shot at hundreds of different 
times by the most desperate outlaws in the 
land, men whose unerring aim seldom failed 
to bring down victory, Tilghman comes 
through it all. He is the only frontiersman 
who has been constantly on the job for a 
generation and still lives.” 


Tilghman and I were boys together in 
Atchison, Kansas. I boarded for a time at 
the home of his father, Squire Tilghman. 
Bill was older than I and went to Dodge 
City several years ahead of me, and was 
marshal when I arrived there. He took me 
under his wing at once and introduced me 
to Masterson, Luke Short, Wyatt Earp, 
Chalk Beeson, Robert M. Wright, Mys- 
terious Dave and others, who were trying 
to keep some semblance of order in that 
rough town. 

One night soon after my arrival I went 
into Rowdy Kate’s dance hall. One of the 
women came up to me and put her arms 
around my neck, and I was considerably 
embarrassed. Rowdy Kate saw it and she 
jerked the woman away with such force 
that she fell sprawling on the floor. 

“Don’t you ever speak to a boy in this 
place unless he speaks to you first,” Kate 
warned her. 

The woman had a champion in one of the 
worst and most cowardly desperadoes in 
Dodge City. He had murdered two men— 
shot them in the back. That night, as I 
was going to my lodging, I met him. He 
was drunk. He drew a six-shooter, put its 
muzzle against my stomach and profanely 
told me that he was going to kill me. I was 
unarmed and I was scared, but I knew my 
only hope was in making a bluff. 

“You daren’t shoot me!” I sneered. 
“You shoot men in the back!” 

He went on his way, swearing that he 
would shoot me the next time he saw me, and 
I sat down on the sidewalk and shook. 

I related the circumstance to Tilghman 
the next morning, and he said, “ You have 
never packed a gun, have you? Well, you 
will have to get one and carry it. Everyone 
must go armed here.” 


Every Man’s Broadest Target 


Then he hunted up the desperado and in- 
quired, ‘What have you got against Fred 
Sutton?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, Bill. I was just 
kidding him a little, that’s all.” 

“Well, you pack up your duds and kid 
yourself out of this town before night, and 
don’t come back,” Tilghman warned him, 
and the fellow disappeared. 

So I bought a man-size six-shooter and 
strapped it on. Later, when the Kansas 
county-seat wars broke out, I received a 
letter which read: 


“We are looking for twenty-five quiet 
gunmen to help us in our county-seat fight. 
I am told you are a graduate of Bat Mas- 
terson’s six-shooter school up in Dodge 
City, and we would like to have your 
services for a few weeks, wages twenty-five 
dollars a day and found.” 


I did not answer it. I have never had 
yearnings to be a gunman, and I lay no 
claim to that title; but Bill Tilghman and 
Bat Masterson both taught me how to 
handle a six-shooter so as to protect myself, 
and they were good teachers. One of the 
first bits of instruction Bat gave mewas good. 
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“ Never try to shoot a man in the head. 
If you have to stop a man with a gun, grab 
the stock of your six-shooter with a death 
grip that won’t let it wabble, and try to hit 
him just above the belt. That’s the broad- 
est target from head to heel.” 

Nearly all those peace officers of the old 
frontier were likable men, but there was 
nothing maudlin or irresolute about them. 
They knew that death was the only penalty 
that would curb those wild men of the bor- 
der, and when it was necessary to inflict it 
they did not hesitate. 


Where a Soft Heart Was Fatal 


I have seen the statement that Wild Bill, 
Masterson and others suffered from re- 
morse. I don’t believe that is true. When 
they had to shoot a man, they did it de- 
liberately as a man brings down a sheep- 
killing dog. They might regret that their 
business had in it such unpleasant work, 
but I have never known that type to be 
remorseful. Bat had killed aplenty. I have 
his best six-shooter in my collection, and it 
is pretty well covered with notches; but I 
am sure he never shed a tear over any of 
them; and yet he was inclined to be emo- 
tional and had a warm spot in his heart 
toward those he loved and liked. 

While Bat was sheriff, his younger 
brother, Ed, was appointed marshal of 
Dodge City. Bat made vigorous protest. 

“Ed is too talkative and soft-hearted,” 
he said. “Instead of shooting a man who 
deserves to be killed. and having it over 
with, Ed will want to powwow with him 
about it, and save him, and some ornery 
skunk will shoot his light out before he has 
been in office a year.” 

Sure enough, it was not long until a Texas 
killer from off the Jones and Plummer 
cattle trail started to shoot up a dance hall. 
Ed tried to quiet him by argument. The 
stranger shot Ed in the shoulder and Ed 
stopped him with a bullet. Just then Bat, 
drawn by the shooting, came into the hall, 
and when he learned what had happened 
he was wroth. 

“Why did you enter into conversation 
with this outlaw?” he demanded. 

“Well,” said Ed, “he looked like a decent 
sort of a fellow, and I thought if I'd explain 
to him that he couldn’t pull that rough 
stuff here he might quiet down and go out 
peacefully.” 

“Explain nothing!” Bat retorted. 
“What's the use of picking up a snake to 
see if he has rattles on his tail? That fellow 
had a gun in his hand with three shots left 
in it.” 

Not long after that a couple of cowboys, 
Wagner and Walker, came in over the long 
trail, and Wagner roped the fiddler in the 
Bird Cage dance hall and dragged him into 
the street. Ed tried to arrest him and 
Wagner pulled a six-shooter. Instead of 
shooting Wagner, as he should have done, 
Ed tried to take his gun away. While they 
were struggling over it Walker came out 
and drew his gun to kill Ed. Just then Bat 
came in sight around a corner. He saw 
what was happening and fired. Walker, 
shot through the heart, sprang a foot or so 
into the air, with upthrown arms, his 
revolver dropped to the sidewalk and he 
fell across it. Bat did not dare to fire at 
Wagner; he and Ed were too close 
against each other, struggling for the six- 
shooter. Bat started on a run toward 
them, but before he reached them, Wagner, 
with a desperate wrench, got the muzzle of 
the weapon against Ed’s side, pulled che 
trigger and Ed fell. Wagner would have 
run, but a shot from Bat’s gun dropped 
him. 

Attracted by the sound of shots, I had 
come up in time to see the last of the 
tragedy. I sat down upon the edge of the 
board walk and took Ed’s head upon my 
knees. Bat sat down beside me and I said, 
“Bat, Ed’s gone.” 

He put his face down into his two hands, 
this man who had killed twenty or thirty 
men up to that time, and his shoulders 
heaved with sobs, and tears dropped from 
between his fingers. Luke Short, a gambler 
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who had killed at least a dozen men, sat 
down with us, and he wept too. He and the 
Masterson boys had grown up together. 

I put my arm around Bat’s shoulders to 
try to comfort him, and said, “Bat, you 
mustn't take it that way; brace up.” But 
he did not look up or take his hands from 
before his face. 

He said between his sobs, ‘What will 
mother say?” 

Ed, the slain town marshal, did not want 
for courage or skill with the six-shooter, 
but he did lack other qualities necessary to 
survive for long as a peace officer on the 
frontier. 

A business man from the East, visiting 
me in Oklahoma City, was looking at a 
photograph of myself, taken when I was a 
young cowboy on the Crooked-S Ranch. I 
wore the usual four-gallon hat with eaves a 
foot wide, hairy chaps, high-heeled boots, 
with a dancing girl and a royal flush em- 
broidered on the patent-leather tops of 
each, and the butts of two heavy six- 
shooters loomed from the holsters at my 
waist. 

“T never could understand why you 





Westerners rigged yourselves up in such 
outlandish style,” he said. ‘Look at those 
furry leggings and the exaggerated hat 
brim and big handkerchief draped over 
your chest.” 

I explained that those were not worn for 
embellishment but for utility. The work of 
the cowboy was done in the open, in all 
kinds of weather. The wide hat brim 
shaded the face and kept rain and snow 
from dripping and sifting down the back of 
the neck. Cutting out and roping broncs, 
branding, riding herd and rounding up in 
summer were hot and dusty work. Sweat 
ran into our eyes enough to blind us. There 
was no time to fool with taking a handker- 
chief out of a pocket and replacing it; so 
the cowboy knotted his handkerchief at the 
back of his neck, with the wide folds of it 
hanging loosely in front, where he could | 
quickly grasp it to wipe his face and eyes, 
and when he let go, it was still there, open, 
to dry in the wind. When the herd was 
kicking up a choking dust he pushed the 
handkerchief up over his mouth and nose 
as a respirator, and in blizzardly weather 
the handkerchief often protected his chin | 
and nose from frostbite. 


Toting Your Own Life-Saver | 


A cowboy was often out in the rain and 
snow, on horseback, for days and nights at | 
astretch. He could protect his body with a 
slicker or a sheepskin coat, but his legs | 
would be uncovered; so he wore chaps of 
leather or skin, with the hair out. Another 
use of chaps was to protect his legs from 
chaparral thorns and the spines of cactus 
that otherwise would have torn his trousers 
to shreds and lacerated his flesh as he rode. 

“All right; but what about those boot 
heels, two or three inches high, tapering off 
to the size of a silver half dollar and sloping 
inward toward the instep?” said my friend. 

“Couldn't have got along without them,” 

I replied. “The first reason was that the | 
cowboy had to stand with the weight of his | 
whole body on his feet in the stirrups while 
doing much of his work, and the long heels 
prevented his feet from slipping through | 
the stirrups. Another need of a long sharp 
heel, sloping forward, was that he might 
sink it into the tough sod of the prairie and 
anchor himself when leaning back on his 
lariat after roping a plunging steer or bronc. 
With an ordinary broad flat heel he would 
be dragged over the hard, smooth surface of 
the ground.” 

“But why was the Wild West wild?” 
persisted my friend. ‘‘Why did it harness 
itself in a cartridge-studded belt, with a | 
heavy six-shooter sagging at each hip? | 
That must have been largely swagger and 
bluster, an incitement to mortal combat in 
every quarrel.”’ 

“The six-shooter was no ornament,” I 
told him. ‘‘The cowman packed a gun to 
save his skin. When the Indians had been 
pretty well driven onto reservations and 
the buffalo had been slaughtered by the 
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THER blades are sharp. 

Other blades can be made 
to last a long time. But men 
who have tried em all, swear 
that none are so exquisitely 
keen as these long Durham- 
Duplex Blades. Or hold their 
keenness for :o many shaves! 


Two packages*, now, in the 
new Durham-Duplex Sets. 


*Durham-Duplex Blades are scientifically 
wrens in hermetically sealed ro 
Each blade is protected against contact with 
waxed paper wrapper by patented tabs 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 
Including two 50f packages of 5 
Durham- lex Blades—~$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades—50¢ for package of § 


JOIN THE 
DIOGENES CLUB 


Formed by Diogenes for men 
who want Honest Shaves, At 
your dealer's ot send a quarter 
and get your credentials — a 
genuine Durham-Duplex Razor 
and one blade. 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. | 
Factories: Jersey City; Shefheld, Eng. Paris, France 
Sales Representatives in All Countries 


Toronto, Can 








to shop and who do 
want a good hat 
simply look for the 
KNOX” name. For so 
many other good 
judges, they reason, 
cannot, so often, be 
wrong! It may bea 
lazy habit but its 
success 1s its excuse! 





True economy can suggest no better choice than 


the Knox **Fifth Avenue’’ for spring. It looks | 
| have seen 75,000 cattle there at one time, 


aveli, wears well, and costs eight dollars. 











Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 


PENCIL 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS GB is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you— write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 P. Pifth Ave. New York 
VENUS —The largest selling 
Qyality Pencil in ke world 


17 black—3z copying degrees 
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hide hunters, the cattle moved in. Land 


| and grass were free to the one bold enough 


Men who don’t want. 











and strong enough to hold it. There was 
no rent or taxes to pay, but neither was 
there a court of record in all that stretch 
from Nebraska to the Staked Plains. Old 
Judge Colt was the final arbiter of all dis- 
putes. And wearing firearms promiscu- 
ously, the owner did not always limit their 
use to defending his just rights. Often all 
that was mean and wolfish in a man came 
to the surface when he was beyond restraint 
of law and civilized convention, and men 
who become accustomed to taking the law 
in their own hands are apt to grow arbi- 

There were no fences. The lines of the 
great ranches were approximate and over- 
lapped. The grazing herds of different 
owners intermingled. There were disputes 
and feuds over ownership, boundaries and 
water rights. The Indians still were in the 
habit of quitting their reservations for more 
beef than the government ration allotted 
them, and there always was the temptation 
before the white man of a short cut to herd 
ownership by way of a branding iron. The 
first outlaw bands of the plains began as 
cattle rustlers. Every ranchman and trail 
driver armed his hands and expected them 
to shoot to protect his interests. 

The cowboy inevitably was a reckless, 
lawless, unschooled youngster by force of 
his calling and his environment, and his was 
a free interpretation of the moral code. 
When he went to town with three to nine 
months’ pay jingling in his pockets, beyond 
the gentling influence of women, he was like 
a sailor in from a long cruise. 

In the days of which I write, Dodge City 
was the capital of the cattle trade and the 
outfitting place of a vast territory. Long 
trains of wagons, loaded with supplies, 
came and went daily. All around the town 
were the camps of freighters, bullwhackers, 
mule skinners, hunters and cowboys. I 


awaiting shipment to the East. Money 
was plentiful. The smallest coin was a 
quarter—two bits. A cigar was two bits, a 
drink of whisky two bits, a newspaper two 
bits. I remember the first nickels and dimes 
that came to Dodge City. A druggist intro- 
duced them, expecting to draw trade by 
pricing certain articles at five and ten cents 
and giving change; but no one wanted his 
chicken feed. 


Prairie Justice 


Easy money on the border brought into 
its towns an invasion of gamblers and 
sharpers of every stripe, and between them 
and the men of the open was a fierce 
enmity. The frontiersman used his re- 
volvers not only for offense and defense but 
as a safety valve, to blow off the excess 
steam of his hot emotions, as an expression 
of his pleasure as well as his anger and 
resentment. When excited or drunk, in- 
stead of swinging his hat aloft and hurrah- 
ing, he split the air with a salvo of shots 
from his artillery. When the British Blondes 
gave a show in Dodge City’s largest dance 
hall, Prairie Dog Dave, unable to restrain 
himself, drew both his guns and belched 
ten exuberant shots into the ceiling, and 
no one objected. I saw a cowboy puncture 
a piano with five vicious bullets because he 
could not keep step to its music. When a 
fresh traveling salesman from Kansas City 
came to our hotel and grew sarcastic over 
the plain food set before him by hard- 
working Mrs. Kelly, String-finger Jack ex- 
pressed the popular disgust and won the 
approval of the public by shooting under 
the table at the stranger's feet. 

If a man killed another there was no 
coroner to hold an inquest and no court in 
which a man might be tried, but there was 
a court of public opinion. To kill a man 
who was unarmed was murder, and the 
fellow who did it was usually shot to death 
or run out of the country. It was murder 
to shoot a man in the back or to shoot him 
unawares. 

In a freighters’ camp at Wagon-bed 
Springs two men quarreled, and after they 
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were separated, and all of us thought the 
fuss was over, one of them, Arizona Jack, 
shot and killed the other without warning. 
We formed what was called a jack-rabbit 
court, Arizona was put on trial for his life 
and found guilty. He begged for his life, 
but the executioner, just before he pulled 
the trigger, rebuked him with: 

“You're not as decent, even, as a rattle- 
snake, for it warns before it strikes.”’ 

In every killing there must be an element 
of self-defense or of punishment for an un- 
forgivable wrong, such as cheating at cards. 
After a justice of the peace had established 
a court in Hays City, a man killed another 
in a game of poker. The slayer was taken 
to the justice, who asked, “Are you guilty 
or not guilty of downing this man?” 

“Guilty.” 

“What did you kill him for?” 

“He started to count the cards in the 
deck.” 

“Suspected you of cheating, hey?” 

“Sure. He might just as well have come 
right out and accused me of cheating.” 

“That’s so. Who saw you down this 
man?” 

“No one. We was playing alone.” 

“Then go on about your business and 
keep your mouth shet. Prisoner is dis- 
charged for lack of evidence.” 


Billy the Kid’s Gratitude 


The code against shooting a man without 
giving him 2 chance was so rigid it was ex- 
tended even to the protection of outlaws. 
At a dance in Hays City one night I saved 
the life of Billy the Kid, not solely for the 
reason that I knew him well but simply 
that I could not see any man murdered 
from behind. He was probably the most 
pitiless killer of that period. He was 
mounting his horse in front of the dance 
hall, his back to the open door, when a man, 
greedy for the price on the outlaw’s head, 
alive or dead, would have shot him in the 
back, but I threw his six-shooter up and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t shoot him in the back!” 

The outlaw heard the commotion, turned 
and saw what was happening, leaped into 
his saddle and faded into the night. 

A few days later a stranger came riding 
to our ranch, inquired for me and gave me 
this message: 


“Billy the Kid sent me to tell you he 
won't forget that you saved his life.” 


Not long after that, Pat Garrett, Federal 
deputy marshal, and a posse went after 
Billy the Kid. My brother, Clyde Sutton, 
was one of the posse. They cornered the 
Kid and his gang in a cabin in the Pan- 
handle and smoked them out after a bloody 
all-night-and-day siege during which Clyde 
saved the Kid from being shot down as he 
surrendered. But the Kid escaped from 
jail at Santa Fé before long and returned to 
cattle rustling. Pat Garrett set out on the 
trail again and, passing by our ranch, added 
me to the posse. We ran the rustlers down 
in a sod ranch house near White Oaks. 

Knowing a battle would mean death on 
both sides, Garrett said to me: ‘ You know 
the Kid; you and your brother each have 
saved his life. Go up to the house with 
your hands up—he won’t shoot you—and 
tell him that I guarantee a fair trial at 
Santa Fé if he will surrender.” 

Jimmy Carlyle, a young cowboy, volun- 
teered to go with me. We unbuckled our 
belts and guns and walked toward the 
soddie with them held aloft in our hands. 
Within 100 yards of the cabin we dropped 
our guns on the prairie and walked on. 
Billy the Kid opened the door for us and 
shook hands with me. He was just a thin- 
faced boy, with long hair and two buck 
teeth—incisors that were longer than the 
others, giving him a sort of wolfish look 
when he grinned. I have seen only one 
picture of him; I have a copy of that, but 
it does not look like him. 

“What's Pat’s game now?” he asked me. 

“You can’t get away. Garrett has you 
surrounded and if there’s a fight a lot of 
men will be killed. Garrett will protect you 
and see that you get justice,” I told him. 
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“Justice! I’m not lookin’ for justice. 
That’s the one thing I don’t want,” the 
Kid replied. 

“He will see that you get a fair trial,” I 
went on. 

“We ain’t lookin’ for no trial. You go 
back and tell Pat to come on with his posse, 
and come a-fightin’.”’ 

There were five as evil-faced men as I 
ever saw in there with the Kid, and as 
Jimmy and I came out the door I said, “No 
shooting in the back, Kid.” 

“You know better than that; I’d kill a 
man if he just looked like he wanted to 
down you. I’m not a snake.” 

“That goes for Jimmy here, too, doesn’t 
it?” I asked. 

“Your Jimmy is nothin’ to me,’ he 
answered. 

“He’s my friend,” I insisted. 

“Go on back to your posse,” the Kid 
snarled, and slammed the door, 

As we came away from the cabin the 
posse walked up toward us, and in doing so 
made a serious mistake. Before Jimmy 
and I could reach our belts and guns a 
volley ripped out from the cabin windows. 
I heard a bullet hit poor Jimmy in the back 
with a noise like a sharp whack with a 
stick, and he fell dead. The same volley 
killed Sheriff William Bradley and George 
Hindeman, a rancher. With that many 
lost, our posse withdrew. 

‘Next time I meet up with that boy I’ll 
kill him first and read the warrant to him 
afterward,” Garrett said, and he went after 
him, trailed him into a ranch house at 
night, and in pitchy darkness. Garrett shot 
in the direction in which he heard him 
moving, and when a light was brought the 
Kid lay there dead, with a six-shooter in 
one hand and a knife in the other. 

The first court of authority in what is 
now Oklahoma was the United States Court 
established at Fort Smith, Arkansas. It 
had jurisdiction in criminal cases over all of 
Indian Territory and No Man’s Land, an 
area of 74,000 square miles, extending from 
the Arkansas line away west to Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


Supplementing the Six-Shooter 


In that vast region the six-shooter had 
been the only law. Now the United States 
Government stepped in, and for the first 
time its law—backed and enforced by the 
six-shooter, too—was carried by its marshals 
out amongst the cattle thieves, desperadoes, 
murderers and whisky peddlers of that wild 
country. 

The act of Congress creating the court 
gave it “exclusive, original and final juris- 
diction” over all crimes committed in that 
territory. In 1875 Isaac C. Parker was ap- 
pointed judge, and for twenty-one years he 
presided over it. For fourteen of those 
twenty-one years no appeal could be taken 
from his court. 

No other court or judge in America was 
ever vested with such arbitrary power. A 
man charged with crime had a right to a 
trial by jury, of course; but those juries 
were selected under the eye of Judge 
Parker, and his instructions and charges to 
juries were calculated to sway and direct 
them. 

The gallows in Fort Smith was built with 
a trap twenty feet long, large enough to 
hang twelve men at once. Before Judge 
Parker had been in office four months, six 
men were marched upon its trap and hanged 
in a row. It was the first time in America, 
probably, that six men were hanged in one 
group. Seven months later five men were 
hanged together from the same scaffold. 

Twice in Judge Parker’s term six men 
were hanged at one time. Three times five 
men were hanged at once. Three times four 
were hanged, and four times three were 
hanged together, while double hangings 
were of frequent occurrence. Those hang- 
ings were witnessed by crowds of thousands, 
some of whom came hundreds of miles to 
see them. They would camp around the 
scaffold, many sleeping upon the ground 
the night before. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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You will se this 

emblem only on 

jewelry stores of 
character 


For Queen Elizabeth was made 
the first wrist watch 


RANCING about in a delirium of ambitious 
expectation, Malvolio, in Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night, expresses his wildest dream 
of glory with the words: 
“I frown the while, and perchance wind up 
my watch, or play with my—some rich jewel." 


For few, in the days when guild masters made 
their watches patiently by hand, were those for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the products of their craft. 


Guild watches were then the ornaments of princes. 
It is said that for a while, not long before Shake- 
speare had created his Malvolio, King Edward VI 
was the only Englishman to own one. 

Queen Elizabeth had a famous collection, includ- 
ing the first wrist watch of which we have any 
record—“a richly jewelled armlet, having in the 
closing thereof a clocke’’—presented to her by the 
Earl of Leicester. 

But the common people long continued to tell 
time by the town clock, if they happened to live 
near one, by the sun, sometimes by pocket dials, 
mostly by guesswork. 

Today, guild watches, far more accurate than 
any of Elizabeth's twenty or so, and surpassing them 
all in workmanship and design, can be purchased 
at moderate prices in every American city and town. 


Copr., 1926, G. W. M.G 





This GRUEN pledge mark 
Gold Case Factoryand Sero- is placed only upon watches 
ice Workshops om Time || of fmer quality, accuracy 
Hill, Cincinnati, Obio, || and finish. Made only in the 
where the jeweler’s watch- || 

maker can secure standard || 

duplicate parts promptly |) Pay ot lieth 


Precision workshop 


mare and get the best 




















Gruen Strap, $45. Others, $25 to $159 











GRUEN GUILD WATCHES 


These new guild watches are the product of a 
modern guild of watchmakers, founded more than 
fifty years ago, the Gruen Watch Makers Guild. 


Many of the men who make them are actual 
descendants of the old guild watchmakers of Swit 
zerland, which carly became the recognized watch- 
making center of Europe. 

They and their fathers before them have been 
skillful workers thoroughly trained in a single art, 
that of making watches. 

They are banded together in the Gruen Guild to 
preserve in the making of watches today the noblest 
tradition of that art, the old guild spirit of fines: 
workmanship, which they regard as their own 
natural inheritance. 

In nearly every community the better jewelers 
can show you the Gruen Guild Watches pictured 
here, as well as many other exquisite examples of 
modern guild artistry. Their stores are marked by’ 
the Gruen Service emblem shown above. 


Gruen WATCH 


TIME 


MAKERS GUILD 
HILL, CINCINNATI, VU. §& A 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 
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at paint will you use 
this spring ? 


ANY house-owners today will answer that 

ro by saying, “Paint made of Dutch 

Boy white-lead and pure linseed oil.” Why do 
they prefer this paint? 


Dutch Boy white-lead is pure white-lead, cor- 
roded from the metal, lead. It makes an all-lead 
paint which resists the attacks of the weather. It 
gives sure protection. Best of ail, it wears. 
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You will see the figure of the 
Dutch Boy Painter on every 
keg of Dutch Boy whitedead. 
It guarantees a product of the 
highest quality. In addition 
ro whitelead, there are also 
made under this trademark: 
flatting oil for use with 
whiselead in painting interi- 
ors, red-lead, solder, and bab- 


bite metals. 













If your house needs paint—if it is beginning to 
look a bit weather-worn and shabby, cover it now 
with Dutch Boy white-lead paint, Thus, you insure 
yourself against loss from decay. You increase 
the value of your property. A well-painted house 
brings a higher price than one that is paint-starved. 
















Dutch Boy white-lead paint is very reasonable 
in price. Only 100 pounds of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is required to make seven gallons of pure 
lead paint. The real economy, however, in using 
this paint begins after you buy it. Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is durable under all kinds of 
weather. It does not crack or scale. It enables you 
to save the cost of repairs you would have to make 
sooner or later on unpainted and deteriorating 
property. It lengthens the period between repaint- 
ings. And each succeeding year the appearance 
and the condition of the house painted with 
Dutch Boy white-lead make evident the superiority 
of this pure lead paint. 
































For first-hand information on Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint consult the most reliable painter in your 
neighborhood. He knows its qualities and its 
suitability for your particular job. 


Write for new paint booklet 


“Decorating :zhe Home” is a new free booklet illustrated 
in color which suggests decorative treatments for ex- 
teriors and interiors. It will be sent you if you write our 
nearest branch. If you are planning to decorate your 
home, write our Department of Decoration in care of our 
nearest branch. Specialists will help you plan distinctive 
color treatments without charge. 


nie (Estey 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 

Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Free- 

man Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 

Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, 

National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


MAKES AN ALL-LEAD PAINT 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

In his twenty-one years upon the bench 
13,500 men were tried before Judge Parker, 
and 9500 of those were either convicted or 
pleaded guilty. Of those, 344 were con- 
victed of crimes punishable by death and 
174 were convicted of murder. He sen- 
tenced 172 men to death, and 88 of those 
were hanged dvring his term as judge. 

All those crimes were committed within 
the Indian Territory or No Man’s Land, 
and all those criminals came from there. 
Not one came from Arkansas, for although 
Judge Parker’s court was in Arkansas it 
had no jurisdiction over criminal cases in 
that state. 

I went often co Fort Smith with prisoners 
from the Territory. Bill Tilghman and I 
went there once with twenty-one prisoners. 
Eight of those men were afterward con- 
victed in Judge Parker’s court and hanged, 
but at least fifteen of them deserved hang- 
ing. I heard some of his famous charges to 
juries and his vitriolic diatribes in sentencing 
criminals to be hanged. 


A Well-Earned Dinner 


Parker was a good judge. We need more 
of his brand of justice and less maudlin 
sympathy for criminals today. Off the 
bench Parker was a gentle, courtly man 
and the people of Fort Smith honored him. 

During his term sixty-five marshals were 
murdered while on duty in his jurisdiction. 
In sentencing Henry Starr to be hanged for 
killing a deputy, he said, “‘ You tried this 
brave officer of the law, condemned him to 
death and executed him with a six-shooter; 
and now it is only simple justice that you 
should die at the end of a rope.” 

Judge Parker believed there were born 
criminals; that a baby might come into 
life with the mark of Cain on its brow. He 
said so, often. To him the law was a fearful 
and sublime avenger, and he and his court 
the arbiters in a fierce contest between 
civilization and savagery. 

“I never hanged a man 
he said once. 

I was in his court when a murder trial 
was drawing to a close. The accused was a 
young man of good appearance and man- 
ners. He was ably defended. His father, 
mother and sister, respected people, were 
in court beside him. After the jury retired 
to consider its verdict, there was some belief 
among court attachés that there might 
be an acquittal. Judge Parker evidently 
shared this doubt of conviction, for when 
the jury returned with a verdict of guilty 
of murder in the first degree he said, 
“Gentlemen, you have done your duty.” 

Turning to the landlord of the hotel 
where the jury ate its meals, he asked, 
‘Have you prepared a good meal for these 
men?” The hotel man nodded and the 
judge continued: “Then take them over 
and give them a good dinner. They 
deserve it.” 

While this was going on, the convicted 
man and his parents and sister formed a 


it was the law,” 
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pitiful group, clasped in one another’s arms 
and moaning. 

The man was guilty. Judge Parker knew 
it, and in his heart was no sympathy for 
him. 

The Indian outlaw, Cherokee Bill, one of 
the most fiendishly cruel criminals of my 
experience, who had murdered thirteen men, 
including his brother-in-law, was sentenced 
to death by Parker. Someone smuggled a 
revolver in to Cherokee while he was 
awaiting sentence. The Indian killed the 
first guard who approached and began a 
sniping match with the other guards. Every 
time he fired he gobbled. This gobble was 
peculiarly Indian, an unearthly sound some- 
thing like the howl of a coyote and the 
gobble of a turkey cock merged. It was a 
death ery among the Territory Indians. A 
defendant before Parker once pleaded that 
he had killed another Indian because the 
latter gobbled at him. The prosecutor was 
aghast at the flippancy of the excuse, but 
the defendant introduced several witnesses 
who testified that when an Indian gobbled 
he meant sudden death to any or all in his 
path. 

Henry Starr, a fellow prisoner, finally in- 
duced Cherokee Bill to give up his gun by 
appealing to Bill’s love for his mother, and 
Bill promptly was tried for the death of the 
guard. 

I was in Fort Smith when Parker sen- 
tenced Cherokee Bill a second time to be 
hanged. 

Bill’s mother sat beside him in the court 
room and heard it all, and she followed him 
to the scaffold. She was not permitted to 
accompany him in his death walk from cell 
to gallows, but as he stood on the trap, 
with Maledon strapping his ankles together, 
he looked out and saw his mother in the 
crowd. 

“* Mother, youshouldn’t have come here,” 
he called to her. 

“T can go wherever you go, Billy,’’ she 
called back. 

“Do you want to say anything to the 
crowd?” asked the hangman. 

“No, I didn’t come here to windjam; I 
come to die,’’ was his answer. 


Bill’s Ode to His Mother 


When they cut his body down they found 
under his blouse a photograph of his mother, 
lying over his heart, and upon the back he 
had scrawled a verse of his own composition: 


“MY DREAM 


“I drempt I was in heaven, among the angels 

fair, 

Id near seen none so hansome, that twine in 
golden hair. 

They looked so neat and sang so sweet, 

And playd the golden harp; I was about to 
pick an angel out, 

And take her to my heart. 

But the moment I begun to plea, I thought of 
you my love, 

There was none Id seen so beautiful, on 
earth or heaven above, 
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Forgive me, mother, mother dear, I hope my | 
dream comes true, } 
And we will meet on golden street and | 
happy be with you.” 


The photograph, with the verse on the 
back, was given to Cherokee Bill’s mother. 
She called at the jail to see Henry Starr and | 
showed it to him. The bandit read it, re- 
turned it to her and said earnestly, “ Bury 
it with him. When God sees it maybe 
He'll take him in.” 

Henry Starr was the only man I ever 
knew who denounced Judge Parker to his 
face in open court. 

“Have you anything to say why the 
judgment of the court should not be carried 
out upon you?” the court asked. 

* Are you going to sentence me to death?” | 
asked Starr. 

“It becomes my duty to do so under the 
law,” said the judge. 


Telling the Judge 


“What law have you for that?” de- 
manded Starr, “In this case there is only | 
one law—the law of self-defense. That is | 
the law of God and man. Under that law 
it was my duty to kill Floyd Wilson. You 
know that. It was proved here. You 
cannot sentence me to death under that 
law. Under what law are you proceeding 
when you sentence me to be hanged?” 

Judge Parker ignored him and started to 
make his usual lengthy lecture, denouncing 
Starr, when Starr interrupted him with: 

“Don’t try to stare me down, old Nero, 
I’ve looked many a better man than you in 
the eye. Cut out the rot and save your | 
wind for your next victim. If I am a} 
monster, you are a fiend, for I have put only | 
one man to death, while almost as many | 
have been slaughtered by your jawbone as | 
Samson slew with the jawbone of that 
other historic ass.” 

He actually bluffed Judge Parker so that 
he stopped his harangue and pronounced | 
the sentence. Starr appealed, got a new | 
trial, was convicted and sentenced to death 
again by Judge Parker; appealed again, | 
was granted another new trial, and just | 
then Judge Parker was retired. Another | 
judge took his place and he permitted Starr 
to plead guilty to manslaughter for the | 
killing of Wilson, and reduced his term for | 
train robbery, so that Starr went to the | 
penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, for thirteen 
years. He served more than half that term, 
and was pardoned by President Roosevelt, 
to whom he gave a promise that he would 
live honestly thereafter. He died eventu- 
ally, however, with his boots on while 
robbing a bank. 

Times changed, the Indian Territory | 
began to settle up and settle down, other | 
courts were established, and the Fort Smith | 
tribunal was stripped by Congress of its 
extraordinary powers. Stung by what he 
felt was unjust criticism, Parker died within 
a few weeks after his removal from his 
office. He and his court passed out together. 
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t’s Ashless 
and Odorless 


Non-spilling, non-smok- 
ing, non-smelling. What 
a relief Smokador — the 
Ashless Ashstand — has 
brought to homes, offices, 
clubs, hotels! What a ser- 
vant of cleanliness, what 
a preventer of fires! 


It Replaces Trays 


By tens of thousands, 
Smokador has replaced 
the old-fashioned trays 
with their dangers and 
dirt. All matches, ashes 





and stubs go down the 
tube to the hollow, air- 
tight base where, impris- 
oned and smothered, they 
remain for disposal at 
infrequent intervals. 


It Has Snuffer Clips 


Two cleverly designed 
Snuffer Clips add much 
to the convenience and 
utility of Smokador. They 





firmly hold cigars, big or 
little, from faliing on rugs 
or floors. And if a 
“ ” 

smoke” burns up to the 
clip, the clip puts it out. 


Use Smokadors 


Colors: dark bronze, mahog- 
any, red, olive green and wil- 
low green. Prices: $10.50 de 
livered east of the Mississippi; 
and $11 west of the Mississippi. 


Avoid Imitations 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with agenuine Smokador, 
order direct from Dep't H. 


SMOKADOR MPG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 
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U can enjoy « 
daylighted base 
ment in the home 
you've planned if 
you see to it that 
Fenestra Basement 
Wiadows are in 
stalled. They admic 


86°) more light 
than ordinary win 
dows of the same 


si2e, Open easily, 
shut rightly, and cca 
not wear out, Your 
local dealer carries 
them in stock for 
immediate delivery 
with your other 
building materiel 
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ERHAPS it is because so much more light 
can enter—or perhaps it is the striking 
beauty of the slender muntins and small glass panes 
that gives a home with Fenestra Casement Win- 
dows an added charm, a cheerful, sunny coziness. 


These better steel windows for modern homes 
always work easily. They are cleaned from the in- 
side. Opened, they ventilate exactly as you like 
and if there's a breeze, they'll bring it in. Closed, 
Fenestra Casements are as tight as an ordinary win- 
dow, weather-stripped—cannct warp or stick or rattle. 


With all these advantages, Fenestra Casements 
cost no more than ordinary windows. Your architect 
and builder can get them for you locally when 
you build. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2240 EB. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 
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biggest of all is the entire practical civiliza- 
tion of this century and this country. There 
is so little place for sculpture. The archi- 
tect, with whom the sculptor was once wont 


| to codperate, builds forsimplicity, austerity. 





Inside and out, surfaces find beauty in line 
alone. The decorative statue and the bas- 
relief are replaced by shining acres of mar- 
ble. The old gods are dead, and if the new 
gods are content to be worshiped in temples 
that look like office buildings, it is the 
sculptor and not the gods that suffer. Ac- 
cording to Jo Davidson, one of the leading 
figures in contemporary sculpture, every 
country has the art it deserves—which set- 
tles that point very patly. 

As to large sculpture in the home, it is, 
except for a few great houses, almost an 
impossibility. In the cities where art 
flourishes and is bought, dwelling places 
are compressed yearly into smaller and 
smaller floor space. Anything but the 
tiniest figurine can’t find breathing space. 
I found a friend standing wistfully before 
a little dancing faun, perhaps three and a 
half feet high, at an exhibit the other day. 

“I do want that faun,”’ said she. 

“Why don’t you have it?”’ I asked. Her 
mink coat*was long and expensive. 

“Well,” she said, “we've got two rooms. 
They have to be bedroom, living room, 
dining room, party room and study. As it 
is, everything either disappears or has to be 
used for something else, and unless I could 
train the faun to disappear, too, there 
wouldn’t be a safe place in the whole 
establishment for him.” 

It was very sad, but not so sad as it would 


| have been if the rooms hadn’t cost $670 a 
| month. 


How a Beginner Gets a Start 


Perhaps the simplest thing a young 


| Sculptor can do nowadays is to emulate 
that gay young Greek, Pygmalion, who so 


far forgot his business sense as to fall in love 


| with his favorite work, the beautiful statue 





of a maiden called Galatea. The impor- 
tuned gods gave her life, which settled all 
commercial details and made her much 
more convenient to have about the house— 
or not, according to your point of view. 

However, granting the impracticalities 
of this method, the present-day sculptor 
must attend prosaically to the afore- 
mentioned wedge. I asked a prominent 
sculptor, nameless by request, how he 
thought a beginner could get a start. 

“There are three possibilities for be- 
coming known,” he said. 

“The first and easiest is if you are rich 
from the start. Then the question of talent 
isn’t so important. One can advertise, 
exhibit and at least get the attention of 
critics, if not their influence. 

“The second is more complicated. Here 
again talent doesn’t count for so much. If 
a man has some commercial ability and 
uses his intelligence to advantage, and can 
exercise a sense of the psychological mo- 
ment to present his wares, he has a chance. 

“The third way to get before the public 
is the most difficult. This is where the 
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sculptor has only a big talent. Then his 
persistence and tenacity must be enormous 
if he is going to follow his desire without 
getting off the road. 

“Many artists who belong in the third 
group die of hunger. One gifted man has to 
serve as an elevator man during the day 
and must work at his art during the eve- 
ning, because his genius is unalloyed with 
more practical qualities. Another, a really 
celebrated artist, was given a banquet in 
another city. He went, and heard himself 
lauded for hours. But the next day was 
another day, and he didn’t even have the 
money to pay his railroad fare back home. 

“When the public looks at a piece of 
art,” continued this slightly embittered 
man—who, it may be said, is himself both 
gifted and successful—‘“it never asks 
whether the sculptor is alive or dead, full 
or starving.” 


The First Cost the Highest 


These may sound like harsh words, but 
as a Russian sculptor, Alexander Archi- 
penko, whose exhibition at the Reinhardt 
Galleries, in New York, was one of the nota- 
ble art events of the winter, said, “The way 
of the real creative artist who brings some- 
thing new is a thousand times more difficult 
than that of an intelligent dilettante. That’s 
why creative art is so unprofitable.” 

However, sculptors do live and exhibit, 
and even sell; so we must assume that there 
are a number who possess the right com- 
bination to get along in their business. 

The details of getting one’s work before 
the public are fairly standardized and very 
interesting. 

The young sculptor, like the painter, 
must have some sort of stock on hand 
before he can set up shop. Gathering this 
together, however, presents much more of a 
problem than it does to the painter; for, 
though canvas is expensive and tubes of 
chrome yellow and Chinese red aren’t 
thrown away like breakfast-food samples, 
the cost is nothing as compared to the ma- 
terials and processes of sculpture—figures I 
will go into more numerically a little later. 

In assembling his work, samples—and a 
complete line, too—are a most important 
consideration. The wise young man, Paul 
Manship told me, will have one of each 
type of thing he is able to do or wants to do 
ready for his first big show. He will, for 
instance, have a figure of a little girl to 
interest the doting mother who feels that 
only marble is fitting to preserve the fleet- 
ing youth of her infant; a mantelpiece for 
the man who is putting his first—-or last 
$100,000 into a new house; a fountain to 
attract Long Island owners of green-plush 
lawns; a bust that any statesman would 
want to have on hand for an emergency; and 
an animal figure for a spacious library. 

“‘Because,”’ said Mr. Manship, “once 
you make a thing, the public thinks you can 
do that, and nothing else. They insist on 
that particular species; so it is well to 
show your infinite variety early. A man I 
know happened to do a horse. It was the 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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Cooking with 
Kerogasisreally 
worth while 


OOK further than the name when you 

buy an oil stove. Particularly look 

at the burners. If they say “ Kerogas,” 

you can invest with confidence that you 
are getting a quality brand. 















The wonderful Patented Kerogas Burner 
delivers a uniformly steady heat of any 
degree right where you want it. 
control of this burner is as simple and 
perfect as a gas range. 
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“flame within a flame” assures great 
fuel economy because the patented fea- 
ture of this burner (for kerosene) mixes 
400 parts of air to one part of the fuel 
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Remember, the burner is all important. 
Beyond this, stove buying is merely a 
matter of selecting the model best suited 
to your needs, ; 
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Ask your dealer to show you stoves with 
Patented Kerogas Burners or write to us. There are 
two kinds: one using kerosene—the other, known 
as the Pressure Kerogas Burner, for gasoline. 
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Manufactured by 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 
1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
Also the Celebrated L#H Electrics Ranges and Appliances 
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Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every 2 Glens Fiprouns FA Stews” 
equipped with “regular” Kerogas 
Burners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
This “Giant” is capable of the 
most intense heat—when you need 
it quickly—but is easily regulated 
for ordinary use. You can get the 
new Heavy-Duty Giant Kerogas 
Oil Cook Stoves equipped entirely 
with “Giant” burners, Models 
equipped only with ‘‘regular’’ 
Kerogas Burners are also available, 


































The Kerogas Oven 





ting companion for the Kerogas 
Burner. As reliable as an snpe 
oven ever made, and as durable. 
Gives sure, uniform results, be- 
cause its temperature can be regu- 
lated perfectly by burner beneath. 


























This model omnepes with 
Pressure Kerogas Burners 
using gasoline for fuel. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

first thing of his that was at all widely 
known. He wasn’t much interested in doing 
horses, nor was he any too adept at it, but 
from that time on his patrons decided that 
horses were his forte—so what was he to 
do, except refuse orders? He now has a 
stable of over forty horses of bronze, mar- 
ble and plaster to his still surprised credit, 
but he says he feels like a veterinary.” 

After the work is ready comes THE 
EXHIBITION —and capitals are proper— 
at a museum or in the galleries of a dealer. 
In some few cases an artist has a large 
enough studio and acquaintance to give his 
own show, but this is almost too infrequent 
to be considered. The dealers have the 
proper thick-carpeted, broad-walled rooms, 
a trained staff and all the facilities for 
managing what —if heaven is kind —will bea 
large crowd. They understand the routes of 
publicity and advertising, and haveeffective 
mailing lists as well as constant clients. 

They make the maneuvers to get im- 
portant people as patrons; for, besides the 
social prestige, a whole-souled patron is apt 
to be carried away by the occasion into 
buying at least a small example of the 
artist’s work. In the case of a foreign 
artist a ruling monarch offers an un- 
surpassable introduction. Last winter, in 
New York, an artist made his initial bow, 
and the invitations to the private view 
read: “Under the gracious patronage of 
and by special permission of His Majesty, 
the King of ———” 

And in the list of patrons were two ambas- 
sadors, four international financiers, a most 
influential magazine editor and a duke. 


Etiquette for Artists 


Exhibitions are the great salesrooms. 
Even if at first there are not many cash 
transactions, the statues are not left to 
blush unseen under their dust covers. 

After the initial exhibition the sculptor 
leaves some of his work with a friendly 
dealer, who can, if he will, push him among 


| his friends, and can put a man over by his 
| personality in return for the exclusive 


rights to his work. Sometimes a museum 
will buy a piece or two, which is invaluable 


| as advertising to the sculptor. 


A trinity in one 


Those three essentials to perfect tire 
traveling, whether on clay or con- 
crete, solid surface or spongy soil, are 
combined in 


It is at about this stage that the social 
instinct comes into play. It has been said 


| that monuments are given to sculptors who 


have a great reputation, or who can be 


| charming to beautiful women. 


Certainly, the buying and selling of 


| sculpture must be conducted with grace 


and tact. It is almost the last luxury 
bought for a house or a garden, and is 


| bought mostly by sophisticated and affluent 
| people who don’t mind feeling that it is 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Silence—A tread contoured for certain con- 
tact and supreme safety, yet working with- 
out w 


Comfort —Flexible, yielding, cushioning resil- 
iency, leveling jolts and jars, bounces and 
bumps. 

Mileage—The toughest tread for roughest 


trails, giving wearing qualities that always 
more than compensate for cost. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 





Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


| something of a social event. 


Mario Korbel, a noted Bohemian sculptor 
of American adoption, who got his own 
start by modeling in the clay of his father’s 
fields while he was tending geese, em- 
phasized the difficulty that a young sculp- 
tor has to get on his social feet. 

“When a youngster graduates from art 
school,” said Mr. Korbel, “he is not an 
artist. He is just beginning to create. He 
doesn’t know powerful and rich people; the 
Medici sort of patron of art isno more. He 
doesn’t know the rudiments of social life 
and conduct. He is thrown on the world. 
The strong individuals of persuasive, at- 
tractive personality survive, but the weak 
succumb. Galleries and collectors are not 
interested in young unknowns. He must 
have contacts—contacts with people who 
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have money and can buy, not just contacts 
with those who are interested, important 
as the latter may be.” 

An unusual scheme to help artists in this 
field of their work is projected for the future. 
A rich man—American—recently bought a 
beautiful chateau in France. His first 
thought was to leave it, when he died, as a 
center for scientific research. He became 
convinced later that science was much more 
richly endowed than art. So he changed 
his open mind and has made 2 will leaving 
his chateau as a sort of finishing haven— 
endowed—for young artists. After the 
school doors are shut the artist will be able 
to work there for three or four years, his 
materials and living furnished him. Once 
or twice a week the students will eat in full 
evening dress and be instructed in. the 
mastery of the knife and fork. They will be 
spared the humiliation of the young Bo- 
hemian sculptor who was invited to dine 
with the president of the French Republic. 
He cut that test vegetable, the asparagus, 
into small pieces and the consternation was 
far greater than it may look in mere print. 


Most Expensive of the Arts 


During their three or four years at this 
chateau these post-students wi!l have time 
not only to perfect their art and manners 
but to compiete enough work to make an 
exhibition of weight when they emerge at 
last from sanctuary. Painters and sculp- 
tors will be given the materials of their 
craft. In ali, it is planned to accommodate 
sixty young people; composers, writers and 
musicians will be included as well. Great 
men will be on the board of directors to 
furnish instruction and advice for this im- 
portant intermediary stage, which usually 
sees the artist alone in a very oblivious 
world. In school he is protected; when he 
arrives he doesn’t need help. 

Such a Utopia will be a boon to young 
sculptors, for from the very clay, that “dust 
of the laboring earth,” to the costly finishing 
processes, the sculpture trade means con- 
stant outlay for what we may call its 
proprietor. The cost of completing even 
the most unpretentious pieces is so much 
that many likely young men are kept out 
from mere inability to assemble material. 
To begin with, the studio equipment is an 
item. When you are working with clay and 
plaster you can’t put your fountain model 
under the bed when not in use. The special 
boxes to keep the clay damp must stand 
some place—and all that means cubic feet 
of studio. 

Clay, the essential, is obtained from 
special dealers who have it shipped from 
special localities, and life being what it is 
and freight rates what they are, you might 
as well use caviar, as one scuiptor com- 
plained to me. Then, as I said, it must go 
through plaster to bronze or marble. Of 
course it is impossible to give exact figures, 
as the price varies with the size and type of 
the work, but, as an exemple, a mere head 
costs the sculptor about $110 for the casting 
in bronze and $500 if reproduced in marble. 

“‘ After that,” said the complaining sculp- 
tor, ‘‘a museum offers you $500 for the com- 
pleted marble head. And if you are wise you 
will sell it to them for the advertising.” 

To cast a life-size figure in bronze costs 
$1000, and to have it in marble, $2000. 

Another important item in connection 
with this art, which is the most expensive of 
all arts for its creator, is the transportation 
question. Except on actual purchases, the 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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You can roll up the rugs and dance on floors finished with Liquid 
{ Granite, just as your great grandfather did before you. 
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The exceptional durability of this fine, wear-resisting varnish is the 
same today as in those forgotten crinoline days when the Virginia 
reel was replacing the minuet. 


Liquid Granite outwears other varnishes because it is made for that 
purpose. It endures millions of steps. And it costs no more than 
i lesser quality because it is so widely known and universally demanded 
“ that it is used in almost every civilized country. 


\ There’s a dealer near you who sells Liquid Granite. Your painter 
knows it wears wherever it is used—on floors, woodwork or doors. 
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Dont blame the type— 
it may be your eyes 


“¢ NONFOUND this book! Why can’t they print it so a man 
can read it? I'll never catch that train!” 


Some day—perhaps tomorrow—when you haven't a sec- 
ond to waste, you may find yourself struggling with the tele- 
phone directory, holding it first at arm’s length and then 
under your nose, just as the man in the picture is doing. At 
first, you will probably blame the type, the paper, or the 
publisher for a condition that is squarely up to you. 

Then, finally, you'll suspect your eyes. You will realize 
that you haven’t been seeing as clearly and easily as you 


should, 


Don’t wait for this to happen. Long before the telephone 
book—or fine newsprint—blares the truth at you, your eyes 


try to warn you by symptoms that you fail to recognize— 
headaches, indigestion, fatigue and nervous depression. De- 
fective eyes and poor health go hand in hand. 


Remember: the mere fact that you see distant objects 
without difficulty does not mean that your vision is normal. 
Your ability to see objects close at hand may be failing. 

Don’t put off having your eyes examined until some chance 
experience thrusts upon you the long neglected truth. Play 
safe with your health. Only an eyesight examination will 
prove whether or not your eyes are normal. 


* * * 


Write us today for an interesting and valuable new booklet, 


“A New Age of Vision.” 


Have your eyes examined! 
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poor artist must pay for his own crating— 
try to buy lumber for just a small-sized 
bronze deer—hauling and expressage, and 
bear the tragedy of breakage. The delicate 
nuances of railroading necessary to get a 
plaster cast to an exhibit or a huge eques- 
trian statue across the country would make 
an instructive monograph in themselves. 

But we must assume again that these 
obstacles are survivable, for the woods are 
full of well-nourished gentlemen making 
and selling plastic beauty, and the prices 
paid by that delightful character, the ulti- 
mate purchaser, are reassuring. 

A good average price for a portrait bust 
by an established artist is $5000 for bronze, 
or $10,000 for marble. From those figures 
prices go up to $50,000, which is said to 
have been paid recently to Jo Davidson for 
his super-life-size head of John D. Rocke- 
feller in the Standard Oil Building. Mr. 
Davidson was also paid by ten days of 
priceless conversation with Mr. Rocke- 
feller during the sittings. 

Monuments are a grand way for a sculp- 
tor to make money. In Chicago an artist 
was given a retaining fee of $10,000 a year 
for five years for his work on a huge civic 
fountain. At the other extreme of size, 
small figures sold in huge commercial edi- 
tions mean comfortable houses and college 
education for the children. An example of 
what can be done when a figure is com- 
mercialized is the gay little statuette, the 
Good Fairy, which swept the country a few 
years ago, reproduced in every material 
from plaster of Paris for a quarter, to silver 
and gold at hundreds of dollars, sold at 
tourist stands and Fifth Avenue jewelers’. 


Twelve Indians in the Garden 


Usually decorative sculpture, such as 
garden figures, fountains and plaques, is 
made in small limited editions of twelve or 
fifteen copies. These are signed and sold 
like etchings, after the cast has been de- 
stroyed. The purchaser is willing to run the 
risk of meeting his dancing nymph’s sister 
in a neighbor’s garden. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a buyer will command an exclusive 
piece of work and will of course pay in 
proportion. 

One affluent Long Islander saw a slim 
green-bronze Indian at an exhibition a few 
months ago. 

“I want this,” he said to the sculptor. 
“It’s the only one oi its kind, isn’t it? 
Wouldn't want anyone else to have one.” 

“Sorry,” said 
the artist. ‘There 
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I saw a luxurious marble bird bath, too 
elegant for any bird lower than a bird of 
paradise, which had set back a wealthy 
amateur ornithologist $15,000. 

Garden sculpture is a favorite expression 
of the art with many modelers, chiefly be- 
cause “it doesn’t have to look like anyone.” 

Like painters, sculptors are bothered by 
the demands of their sitters. People are 
difficult. All the ladies want to look like 
Aphrodite, and it’s a rare sensible man who 
isn’t a little disappointed if he doesn’t come 
out with a soupgon of resemblance to the 
glorious Apollo. The violence of a wrinkle 
when chiseled in marble or furrowed in 
bronze is too much for most customers, and 
many are the sculptors left to agonize over 
adverse criticism. 


A Family Likeness 


When a certain sculptor, again obviously 
nameless, first came to this country he was 
asked to do a portrait bust. He was 
charmed but terrified. 

He agreed to make it for a small sum in 
order to get a start. 

“TI began the sitting,” said he, “and 
found that the whole family was prepared 
to help me on each point. I had to sign 

. today it goes as an X portrait sculp- 
ture, but it was really a combination of 
the family talents, and I have to carry the 
blame. If you are great enough—show the 
family the door!” 

“Rare, indeed,” writes Max Beerbohm 
in his essay, Mobled King, “is the statue 
that can please the well-wishers of the 
person portrayed. There is in the art of 
sculpture itself a quality intractable to the 
aims of personal portraiture. Sculpture, 
just as it cannot fitly record the gesture of 
the moment, is discommoded by personal 
idiosyncrasies. The details that go to com- 
pose this or that gentleman’s appearance— 
such as the little wrinkles around his eyes 
and the way his hair grows and the special 
convolutions of his ears—all these, pre- 
sentable on canvas, or evocable by words, 
are not right matter for the chisel, or for 
the mold and furnace. Translated into 
terms of bronze or marble, howsoever cun- 
ningly, these slight and trivial things cease 
to be trivial and slight. They assume a 
ludicrous importance. 

“‘No man is worthy to be reproduced as 
bust or statue. And if sculpture is too 
august to deal with what a man has re- 
ceived from his Maker, how much less 
ought it to be bothered about what he has 
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received from his hosier and tailor! Sculp- 
ture’s province is the soul. The most con- 
crete, it is also the most spiritual of the 
arts.” 

Perhaps it is this quality that often 
makes the actual modeling a long and 
arduous task. When Rodin did his head of 
one of the Popes he had ninety sittings. 
And at that time he is said to have consid- 
ered it only asketch. But then Rodin was 
known for being unusually conscientious 
about his business. 

There is a delightful story of how he ful- 
filled one of his first contracts. At the very 
beginning of his career he was commis- 
sioned to make a statue for a small town in 
France. 

For one reason or another the statue 
was never made, and the little town, put- 
ting no special emphasis on the work, let 
things slide until the matter was a mere 
dusty tumble of papers in the town archives. 
Through a number of sleepy years mayor 
succeeded mayor until at last and suddenly 
the town found itself with an alert new 
administration, which no doubt referred to 
itself as whatever a business administra- 
tion is in French. 

The slumbering archives were aroused 
and the administration pounced on the 
Rodin papers. It wrote to Monsieur Rodin 
in that inimitable French business manner, 
and with regards to the most distinguished 
of artists and felicitations on his great rise; 
still, the town felt that he should fulfill his 
agreement. 


Buffalo Bill in Bronze 


Monsieur Rodin replied, and immedi- 
ately. He thanked the town for its interest 
and expressed charming regard for the ad- 
ministration and intense regret for the 
delay. He said that he trusted that the 
damages suffered by the municipality be- 


cause of the delay would be compensated | 


for by the enhanced artistic value of the 
statue, the result of a long life of practice. 
He agreed to complete and deliver the 
statue in a short time—for the same price, 
incidentally—and did. 

The most infinitesimal detail of likeness is 





apt to set a whole family off. It was Buffalo | 


Bill’s horse’s tail that swished home this 
salient point of the sculptor’s business. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney — Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney—who has done many 
beautiful statues and national memorials, 
had finished the equestrian statue of the 
intrepid Col. William F. Cody, which she 

had been commis- 

sioned to make by 





are eleven others 
just like it; now 
that they are cast 
I wouldn’t be able 
to destroy them.” 
“T'll take the 
lot,’’ said this 
ideal purchaser, 
“and send around 
a truck to your 
place next week.” 
The sculptor 
can’t wait until 
spring, he says, to 
go out to the 
man’s estate and 
see how the twelve 
little Indians are 
to be ambushed 
in the garden. For 
unless you have 
a private foun- 
dry, bronze stat- 
ues are about as 
easy to dispose of 
as razor blades. 
Here again it is 
difficult to be spe- 
cific about prices. 
Though the little 
Indians only cost 
$400 a piece, a 
simple stone foun- 
tain may cost 








the state of Wy- 
oming in memory 


been months of 
that exacting toil, 
twin sister of in- 
spiration, which 
playsan equal réle 
in transforming 
clay into a more 
articulated form. 
The great statue 
had been put 
through the fires 
of transportation, 
and the vivid colo- 
nel stood at last 
on his permanent, 
commanding emi- 
nence in the town 
of Cody, built by 
him and named in 
his honor. 

Mrs. Whitney 
sighed with relief 
thathot Wyoming 
day when the ded- 
ication was over 
and the assem- 
bled kingsmen of 





pressed around 
her. Afew words 





$500, a bronze 
Diana $1800; and 
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John D. Rockefetter Sitting for Jo Davidson 


(Continued on 
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Buffalo Bill | 


of the famous | 
scout. There had | 
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ise7ew and Unusual 
So was the first radio 


Here is a wonderfully practical 
cleanser for the skin—to use in- 
stead of soap--to wash off dire, 
grease and stains, without irri- 
tation even to delicate skin. Ie 
deodorizes too, 





Warre Wrren stands the test of 
every-day use and soon becomes 


indispensable, 


Wuire Worrcu is particularly fine 
to wash with in hard water, for 
it Softens Hard Water. Ic lathers 
freely in hot or cold water. 


All the family can use che handy 
screw-top can 
—it's sanitary, 
“Every Shake 
a Fresh Cake” 


Ask your dealer; 
if he cannot sup- 
ply, send us his 
name and 25c. fora 
fall size can. 


Nortn Amenicaw 

Dye Corroration 

Makers of the famous 
Sunset Dyes 


Depr. $ 
Mt. Vernon 
N.Y 
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A delight 





In England acar is indispensible to the 
tourist. But it is not always convenient 


to take over your own car. The most 
satisfactory solution is to arrange with 
the American Express Company for 
Motor Car Service. These special cars 
have the exclusive look of private own- 
ership. The chauffeurs are trained for 
this service, You are no} restricted by 
time tables. You go where and when 
you please. “The American Traveler 
in Europe”—free illustrated booklet 

will help you with complete details. 

Write for a copy 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel ‘Department 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


cAMlways carry American Express Travelers Cheques 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMP Any 

Tours Department No New York, N 
Please send me “ The Americ — a Burope” with detailed 
information in regard to Te ing Europe via Motor Car iom 


planning to 


Name _ 


viet Europe about 


| Address -_ 


City Yeat 
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In-Built 
Since 1915 - 


Invisible Integrity is the firm foundation for the faith and confi- 
dence of millions of Americans in Cunningham Radio Tubes. 









All radio tubes do look very much alike. Yet since there is no 

outward and visible test of tube quality, the radio enthusiast pins 
his faith on a name, places his confidence in a trade mark. He seeks—and finds— 
Invisible Integrity —Proven Integrity—in-built into every Cunningham Radio Tube. 
Since 1915 these radio tubes have slowly—surely—forged their way to the front; have 
won and kept a confidence that shall always be our guide in maintaining this standard 
of recognized quality. 


C or CX Types for Every Purpose 


Cil. . .$2.50 CX112. . $6.50 CX299.. . .$2.25 CX300. . .$2.50 CX310 
CX12 2.50 C799... . 2.25 CX220... 2.50 CX301A.. 2.00 $9.00 


CX313 . $6.00 CX316B. $7.50 CX374.$5.50 C376.$6.50 C377. $1.75 
In the Orange and Blue Carton 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from Page 183) 
of praise would not be unwelcome. An alert, 
elderly general was the spokesman for the 
clan. He drew himself up as he faced the 
sculptor. She drew herself up. 

“Madam.” 

““General.” 

“*Madam, we wish to object to the tail. 
It is libelous to the tail of the late Colone! 
Cody’s mount—his horse had an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful, full proud tail. And 
this’’—he turned away with 2 choke in his 
throat, but not a word for the statue—‘‘is 
an ordinary tail.” 

As it is as hard to change the tail on a 
bronze horse as it is on a real one, there was 
nothing to be done and the sculptor had to 
be content with praise from less closely 
related art critics. 

Portrait sculpture is not the only place 
where the artist is showered with objections 
and suggestions from self-constituted critics. 
Committees from memorials become, ex 
officio, art authorities. If Venus is to rise 
from the wave in the city fountain she 
must be adequately dressed. Mrs. Whitney 
told me a fine tale about her new St.- 
Nazaire Memorial, to be unveiled in June 
at St.-Nazaire, France. The monument, 
which is to commemorate the arrival of the 
first American troops in France, will be 
placed on an island pinnacle of natural 
rocks in the harbor. Mrs. Whitney’s con- 
ception is simple and most stirring —a sym- 
bolic eagle with outspread wings on a 
pedestal rising out of the rocks themselves. 
On the eagle’s back stands a doughboy, 
with a crusader’s sword in one of his out- 
stretched hands. At high tide the water 
covers the rocks, so that the eagle seems to 
be skimming the water. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Whitney, “the first 
thing they objected to was that the soldier’s 
shirt didn’t have enough buttons on it. 
Next someone was worried because he said 
the doughboys carried guns, not swords. 
But the final blow was when someone said, 
‘But you know a soldier wouldn't come on 
an eagle!’” 


The Banker and His Bull 


Much perseverance is necessary for this 
sculpture business—and a sense of humor. 
Though perhaps not as s ial a trade as 
painting, still the amenities are observed 
and the customer usually must be right. 
One most generous man told me that he 
always assumed that his clients were ladies 
and gentlemen, and if the artist and client 
had a disagreement, the fault was with the 
artist. 

Strange orders must be executed, and if a 
client wants three nymphs and two fauns 
playing tag in his factory lobby, who is the 
artist to gainsay him? Once in a while, 
though, the sculptor balks. A year or so 
ago there were very tender negotiations 
under way between a young artist and a 
very rich banker. 

The banker was conside :ing having heads 
of his two children, his wife and himself 
modeled—a good, comfortable commission 
for the young artist. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” said he to the 
sculptor. “I have a favorite bull on my 
place in the country. If you can do him 
weli you can do the family.” 

“Go to hell,” said the sculptor with as 
much politeness as the expression com- 
mands. 

All that sounds like money doesn’t mean 
politeness from the bank for the sculptor. 
There is, for instance, the difficulty of doing 
business with slightly intoxicated million- 
aires, who will conceive a brilliant idea for 
some piece of work. 

“Twenty thousand, forty thousand, what 
do I care what it costs me?” said a magnate 
to a friend of mine at a gay party where 
champagne and art were being taken in 
equal doses. “What I want you to do isa 
wonderful man, a man who will portray the 
great spirit of liberty for which this country 
stands. Forty thousand, I'll pay you.” 
And so on far into the night. 

The next day the commission was for- 
gotten by everyone but the sculptor. 
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ven an accepted execution of the order 
doesn’t mean cash. There are good artistic 
debts and bad ones. Some rich men decide 
that they don’t have to pay because their 
credit is so good. They have the interest- 
on-money question so much at heart that 
they feel when they pay $10,000 for an 
order, they are giving the artist $500 a year 
for life as well, and they hate to begin. 
They say, “I’m good for the money.” And 
since the taboo which makes the discussion 
of art incompatible with the discussion of 
money exists as vigorously in connection 
with sculpture as with painting, all the poor 
artist can do is go out and borrow on the 
debt. 

Art chatter is always full of horror stories, 
but it was reported to me not long ago that 
a certain artist had an exhibit, gleaming 
white and bronze against purple velvet in a 
smart small gallery; his subjects were the 
great and the beautiful of two continents. 
It was further reported that he was making 
anonymous book ends for an interior deco- 
rator for a living. 

The beautiful were volunteer sitters, 
who had posed for the fun of seeing them- 
selves in marble and for the glory that 
would result in being exhibited, not be- 
cause they had the desire to buy. Several 
of the great had done the same. Others 
were paying at their leisure. 


Fashions in Art 


On the whole it is much harder for the 
sculptor to turn to the small side lines of 
commercial work than the painter. [l- 
lustrating and advertising have dignified 
themselves, but unimportant sculpture 
takes the good artist far beneath his level. 
It’s very cold comfort to have designed the 
most beautiful flower holder on the market 
when what he wants to do is Abraham 
Lincoln. 


As an art, of course, sculpture is eternal, | 
but as a business it suffers terrifically from | 
After the be- | 
loved Rogers groups fell into disfavor, it was — 


ups and downs of fashion. 


considered almost fatal to have a piece of 
statuary standing in your drawing-room. 
The marble Diana went into the linen 
closet, the bronze lion got a doubtful home 
in the children’s play room, and the little 
girl with kitten was just given to the 
laundress. Even public monuments were 
beginning to be sneered at by the intelli- 
gentzia. 

Grand stands and amphitheaters were 


almost putting statues off the village green. | 


The war, however, has done a lot for sculp- 


ture, and much beauty—as well as, unfortu- | 
nately, many atrocities—has sprung up as | 


the result of this boom. 


During the last few years there has been, 


too, a decided renaissance of favor for small 
sculpture in the home. Bronze and marble 
have been augmented by sculpture in wood, 
such as the elemental figures of Sergei 
Konenkov, the noted Russian. On the 
whole, it is of a decorative rather than 
realistic type. The shining bronze spheroids 
of Brancusi, or three leaping golden fish 
against a velvet drapery, instead of a 
plaster saint, are the mode of the moment. 

Also, whether this will be good or bad for 
the art, the home is beginning to go out and 
do clay modeling itself. It is becoming 
fashionable to sculp. 

Last winter you could hardly be a proper 
debutante if your picture wasn’t in the 
rotogravures of a Sunday, posed beside 
your best piece of modeling. Sculptors’ 
studios were colorful with apprentices, and 
the Greenwich Village alleys of New York 
were choked with the motors of beautiful if 
incipient sculptresses. 

One artist assured me that most of the 


children he knew were being taught sculp- | 


ture instead of music. And it is an ex- 
ceptional private school that doesn’t send 
its pupils home with at least one clay figure 
at the end of the term. 

There is not the least use in being scorn- 
ful at this clay presented to the young on 
satin cushions. Perhaps it is the beginning 
of a new Greek era, when all the best 
people will again be sculptors. 
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Are YOU a 


to a lazy drain? 


FTER you've stepped from your bath, do you 

have to linger about—waiting for the lagging 

water to give its final gurgle—in order to swish out 
the tub? 


Not if you use Drano! You're hardly out of the tub 
before that whirlpool forms at the drain—sweeping 
the water away. For Drano quickly dissolves the soapy 
refuse, hair, lint or other accumulations that collect 
in drains and make them slow-moving. 


Use Drano regularly, too, in kitchen, bathroom, laun- 
dry—it positively will not harm porcelain, enamel 
or plumbing. 


Drano has many other uses 


A tablespoonful or two of Drano every ty 
week will keep the refrigerator drain-pipe 
always clean and sanitary. There’s nothing 
like it for disinfecting and deodorizing the — 
garbage can. Drano quickly brightens - 


grease-encrusted iron pots and glass oven- <r 
ware. It cleans down-spouts, too. = 2, 
Drano is now used in millions of homes. i 


It’s an everyday necessity. Keep iton hand Clean garage floors 
—use it regularly. — this way! 
Sprinkle Drano on your - 
Buy a can today at your grocery, drug or — ee A.. — gen | 7 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized oil drippings 
can. Express charges additional outside of 
the United States and Canada. The Drack- g 
ett Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. e 
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Drano 


TRADE MARK REG U.5. PAT OFF 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 








Dollars and Tires 


and lots of inconvenience by always carry- 
ing acd using Las-Stik quick tire repuirs. 


Anyone can apply « permanent Las-Stik tube 
without heat 
or special tools or appliances, Las-Stik—“ the 
adheres 
* self-vulcanized "and 


patch at home or on the road 


white tube patch that never fails" 
instantly, soon becomes 
welded eo firmly it can not be pulled off with 
a pair of pliers without tearing rubber out of 
the tube itself 


Being all rubber, it stretches with the tube. 
Therefore it cannot peel off or tear out when 
the tube is inflated. A Las-Stik mend never 
It becomes the strongest part 
ot the tube, and remains good long after the 


blows through 


tube rots. 


People whe use it regularly will tell you that 
you cannot damage a tube while applying Las- 
Stik and that it is not only quicker and cheap- 
er but also the best way to repair a tube. It 
should always be carried in the car, then vou 
will never be greatly inconvenienced by tube 
trouble, for it will mend anything from a 


puncture to a 17-inch blowout. Outfit complete 
with buffer, Dest rubber cement and ample 
patching imateria! for many emergencies, 50c 


at dealers’ or by mail 


LAB-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., HAMILTON, O 
JOS. ST. MARS LTD. Toronte and Winnipeg, Can. 


Tuge 24 


“The white tube patch 
that never fails” 


Lae-Stik Pateh Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O 


jobber named below a sample of Las-Stik Patch © 
Las-Stik Plaster () 


foster ‘s 
ame 
and 


Address 


My 
Name 


My 
Addrews 


CAR OWNERS USE THIS COUPON 


Lae Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 


Gentlemen — Enclosed find § Send me 


can of Tube Patch O 


Casing Plaster. Check the sige 


Name 


Address 
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CASING PLASTER 


@ © PATENT NOS SBOrTR. MeTIDO OTE 


As the diagram above shows, 
Las-Stik casing plaster is made 
of three layers of casing fabric 
and a white cap of soft, un- 
cured gum. The patch is ap 
plied to the inside of the 
broken casing, after the cas- 
ing has been cleaned and the 
entire plaster softened with 
gasoline. Apply the white cap 
over the hole and the gum 
will squeeze into the break, 
plug it and seal out the water 
and dirt. The plaster adheres 
to the casing, and secon be- 
comes self-vulcanized, adding 
three layers of strongly weld- 
ed strengthening fabric, which 
become a part of the tire. 


For half inch cuts 25c size. 
For one inch cuts 50c. For 
large’ blowouts 75c. At dealers’ 
or by mail, 
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DESCENT IS EASY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


filled with plants, like a conservatory. To 
her left was a closed door. Everywhere was 
sunshine and beauty. The holiday decora- 
tions were still in place, mistletoe in the 
hall, holly over the mantels and a tree in the 
porch. 

Mrs. Wyers could see two human beings, 
an old lady—herself at eighty—sitting on 
the porch in a low chair, and before her on 
a stool a little girl— herself at eight. A large 
yellow Persian cat slept close to the child’s 
stool, though no cat was needed to make 
this picture cheerful. 

Mrs. Wyers could hear the soft voices of 
four human beings. First, there was the 
voice of the old lady, who was reading. Her 
enunciation was that of New England, and 
Mrs. Wyers smiled—surely the child would 
always retain this smooth and beautiful 
speech and this impression of lovely age! 
There was, in the second place, the voice of 
the child, ‘Oh, grandmother, how I wish 
you would read that again!” At sound of 
that voice a change came over Mrs. Wyers’ 
face, her cheeks flushed, her gaze grew more 
intense; if Ellen had been the child of her 
body she could have loved her no more; she 
was, after all, the fruit of travail of a dif- 
ferent sort, but no less sorrowful. There 
was, in the third place, the distant con- 
versation of two voices, louder than these 
and brisker, but heard more faintly. 

There was another indication of human 
presence, the click-click of a typewriter 
from behind the closed door, and there were 
still softer sounds, the purr of a fire, the 
drip of water from the little fountain on the 
porch, the ticking of clocks, and from 
without, the soft cawing of crows on the 
broad lawn and the fields beyond, all sub- 
dued into a pleasant harmony. 

Mrs. Wyers had not come to gaze at her 
house from this vantage point; she had 
come to receive the mail from the post- 
man, whom she saw approaching. It was 
the housemaid’s duty to answer the bell, 
hut the housemaid was busy, and Mrs. 
Wyers was a considerate and indulgent 
mistress. Waiting the sound of the post- 
man’s step, she stood gazing. Warmth, 
sunlight, flowers, music, books! She was 
thinking of another blessing. She laid her 
left hand across her lips, hushing a word 
upon them. The word was “Safe!” 

The postman’s heel rang sharply, and she 
opened the door. 

“Lots of mail!” said he. 

“Bills, I suppose,”’ laughed Mrs. Wyers, 
“and magazines. And learned pamphlets.” 

“There are letters too.” 

Mrs. Wyers laid the armful on the hall 
table. Letters—how few she had! How 
contained was her life in this house. Dr. 
Richard Wyers—twenty pieces at least. 
Mother—ah, mother would be glad for 
those; she had happy as well as tragic 
memories of Maine. Little Ellen—chil- 
dren’s belated New Year cards. ‘ Mrs. 
Wiers”"’—what an ill-spelled address and 
what an ill-smeiling envelope! 

“ Mother,” said she, “here is your mail. 
Ellen, darling, here is your mail.’’ She went 
to the kitchen. ‘Mary, Kathleen, here is 
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Tube patch 
50c 


at dealers’ 
or by mail 





| your mail.” 
| Returning, she paused in the dining room 
| and opened her letter. Ill-smelling as it was, 
| she slipped her finger under the flap. Hav- 
| ing read, she remained perfectly still until 
| she heard Kathleen in the pantry; then she 
| rose and went to the closed door behind 
| which the typewriter clicked. 
She entered so softly that she had been 

standing for a full minute before Wyers 
| looked up. His fine eyes stared at her 
blankly —this was the way he always looked 
| when he was interrupted, even though he 

had worked long past mealtime. He had a 
small, compact head and a fine, slender 
face with a closely trimmed black beard. 
Blinking his gray eyes as though to observe 
some unexpected or unusual sight, he rose 
slowly from his ehair. 

“Lunchtime?” he said, smiling. “Why, 

my dear, what is the matter?” 





Mrs. Wyers did not move, and he came 
to her and took the paper from her hand. 

“How cruel!” he said sharply. “Some 
old enemy.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Wyers. She held out 
the envelope—the Carleon stamp was plain. 

Wyers stared as though he could not be- 
lieve his eyes. 

“How the dickens?” 
papers from the littered sofa. 
Rose! Sit down.” : 

Mrs. Wyers lifted her hand to her face. 
This time it was the back which she pressed 
against her lips. Her hand began to quiver. 
Wyers had not known her until the climax 
of the tragedy of her lite was past and he 
was amazed by her distress. 

“Oh, my dariing! Nothing can hurt 
you.” 

“But little Ellen!” wept Mrs. Wyers. 
“T thought that here she need never 
know!” 


He cleared the 
“Steady, 
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AVING given a final order to his clerk, 

Dallas opened the door. There was a 
flush on his cheeks, which were usually per- 
fectly white, and an unwonted shine in his 
eye. The flush might have been reflected 
from his new dark-red scarf, but the light 
was bred by some inner excitement. He 
was going to Fairview on business. He 
never went away for more than a day and 
the lack of change had its part in warping 
his mind. 

“The prescriptions are all there, Jim. 
Lunch will be sent from the hotel, and I'l) 
be back at three.” 

There were two ways of reaching Fair- 
view, which was the state capital; the 
R. & L. Railroad took a roundabout route 
through the largest villages and a bus line 
traveled on the more direct route. It was 
convenient for those who wished to spend 
only a few hours in Fairview to take a bus 
at nine and return in the train at three. 

The bus, waiting in the square, was, when 
Dallas arrived, without prospect of other 
passengers. There were few persens in 
sight; on a winter morning Carleon seemed 
to be empty of inhabitants. The driver 
stood at the hotel window and seeing 
Dalias, looked at his watch and decided 
that he had two minutes more to spend 
in the overheated room gathering warmth 
for the journey. He spoke complainingly to 
the clerk, and when at last he climbed into 
the car he spoke complainingly to Dallas. 

“Have a passenger every other Thursday 
who's always late. You see that place up 
there?”’ Ona hill, far beyond the end of the 
broad street, stood the massive buildings 
of the state hospital. ‘‘There’s where the 
bus business’l] land me!” 

Leaning forward so as to look down the 
street, he blew his horn furiously, and 
Dallas, following his glance, saw a girlish 
figure running toward the car. 

“Don’t make her hurry!” 
“You've got time.” 

“Wait till you hear the crosspatches 
standing by the road!” answered the 
driver. He scrambled down, however, and 
said “Good morning, Mrs. Clayton” 
pleasantly enough, and helped the new- 
comer in to a seat by Dallas. 

Dallas knew Mrs. Clayton only by sight; 
she was the wife of a young man who had 
started a music store and had failed, both 
in business and in health. They evidently 
had an income, because they kept their 
little apartment and continued to live 
without doing any work. In spite of her 
small body Mrs. Clayton had an amaz- 
ingly deep and rich contralto voice, as out 
of proportion as the voice of a canary. 
Dallas had heard her sharply criticized 
because she had ceased to sing in a Carleon 
church but went every two weeks to Fair- 
view to pay an exorbitant price for singing 
lessons. She had an old-fashioned leather 
music roll in her hand—a music lesson was 
doubtless the object of this journey. She 
was very pretty when she was well and a 

(Continued on Page 189) 


he said. 
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YOUTH PICKS THE ROADSTER! 


Youth, adolescent and mature, twenty-one and sixty-one, graduated 
and superannuated — youth picks the roadster. Youth picks a 
disciplined power, a pliant flexibility, a click-of-the-heel pickup, a 
snap, a speed, a stamina, a split-second performance — youth picks 
the Diana Light Straight Fight. Q And here’s style, here's Palm 
Beach, here’s Biarritz, here’s the smartest roadster of American 
production with the best of Europe added to it. Here are the lines, 
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the class, the eye-appeal. Here's an elastic speed range varying from 
2 to 77 miles an hour — acceleration, 5 to 25 miles an hour in 6'% 

seconds. But Diana Eight is more chan a brilliant performer, more 
than a great automobile — it's a fraternity, it’s a club, it’s a cult, and 








it spans the country north and south, cast and west. It's everywhere. 
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i SIMPLIFIED CONTROL AND THE EASIEST STEERING IN AMERICA 
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| The LIGHT 
| STRAIGHT 
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—leraiL/ Lay | 7195 
F.O.B, ST. LOUIS 
SPECIFICATIONS: Eight Cylinders; 73 Horsepower; 16 miles to 

4 the gallon of fuel; Lanchester Dampener; Purolator Oil Filcer; Air 


Cleaner ; Simplified Control ; Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes ; Balloon Tires 
(Shimmy Proof); Finest Quality Leather Upholstering ; Spore Top 
with Boot to match; Body of latest European Arrowhead design; 
Front seat accommodates Three Passengers, Rumble Seat 
holds Two; Special Compartment for Golf Sticks; 
Finish is two-tone Double Duco (tested by violet 


rays); Nacural Wood or Disc Wheels. 


Road Ster $1795 Cabriolet-Roadster $2095 Two-Door Brougham $1995 Four-Door Sedan DeLuxe $2195 F.O. B. Se. Louis 
Buile by the MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY for the DIANA MOTORS COMPANY ~- Stewart MacDonald, President, Sc. Louis 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
little plump, but at present she appeared 
not to weigh a hundred pounds, and there 
were dark semicircles under her eyes. 

Dallas determined that he would speak 
to her, and while he waited until the rapid- 
ity of her breath slackened, the possibility 
of an acquaintance became more and more 
attractive. He had seen couples lunching 
happily at the Fairview House where he 
spent his spare time; how pleasant it would 
be if Mrs. Clayton would lunch with him! 
She was not Mrs. Wyers or Mrs. Hoyt, but 
since he had never taken any lady to lunch 
it might be well to begin with one less im- 
portant and sophisticated. The behavior 
proper to such occasions was known to 
Dallas only from books on etiquette. 

A partition divided the driver from the 
passengers, and the tonneau of no limousine 
could be more private. Dallas’ heart beat 
almost as rapidly as Mrs. Clayton’s—he 
would speak before a distant grove was 
reached; having failed, he would speak be- 
fore the Pine Creek Bridge came into view; 
having failed again, he would speak before 
they reached the Long Hill. Before they 
reached Yatesville he must speak, because 
there the crosspatches of whom the driver 
spoke waited by the road. 

It was not necessary for him to speak first 
to Mrs. Clayton; Mrs. Clayton spoke first 
to him. He was flattered to the point of 
blushing, and at the same time he thought 
a little less of her. Her breath came almost 
regularly, the tight clasp of her hands with 
which she somehow counteracted an im- 
pulse to sob had loosened, and she spoke 
with a little laugh. But the laugh was not 
that of composure. 

“T hope I haven’t made you late.” 

“Not at all!” answered Dallas cordially. 
“Not at all! The driver has made up al- 
ready for lost time.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” explained Mrs. 
Clayton. “I go to Fairview to take a music 
lesson and I don’t get back til three 
o’clock. There are a thousand things to 
do before I start. My husband is ill and I 
do everything I can to make him com- 
fortable for the day.” 

“How is your husband?” asked Dallas. 

Mrs. Ciayton looked up gratefully — 
clearly he knew who she was. Tears came 
to her eyes and were at once blinked away. 

“A little better,” she answered posi- 
tively. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Dallas. 

Mrs. Clayton turned in her place. Her 
cheeks flushed, she spoke rapidly and ear- 
nestly, as though she knew that in a few 
minutes there would be other passengers 
and that meanwhile she must have relief 
for her soul. Again her hands clasped each 
other tight!y; Dallas could see a little slit 
in her glove widen to a rent. 

“It’s the greatest trial to leave my hus- 
band. But if I can keep on through the 
winter, I can get a church position in Fair- 
view, and then, too, I can take pupils in 
Carleon. It’s a chance I couldn’t miss.” 
Her voice broke into the threatening sob; 
in the sound was the anguish and anxiety 
of months. “He thinks I can really earn a 
good living.” 

“You're evidently doing the right thing,” 
said Dallas. ‘“‘ Your voice is contralto, isn’t 
it?” 

The bus had come to a slow pause; cold 
and tired of waiting, though it was on time, 
a dozen passengers frowned without. Mrs. 
Clayton laid her hands on each side of her 
breast. She drew a deep breath, filling her 
lungs so that she could scarcely speak. 

“When I’m well and not worried I can 
sing,” she declared. 

At Fairview Dallas helped Mrs. Clayton 
down. There was but a second to speak; 
Fairview was not only the capital but a 
busy manufacturing city, and the crowded 
street corner was no place for extended con- 
yersation. The wind had risen, it whipped 
Mrs. Clayton’s short skirt higher and 
seemed about to carry her away. 

Dallas acquitted himself well. 

“Mrs. Clayton, I shall be having lunch 
alone at the Fairview House. It wouid be 
very pleasant to have you lunch with me.” 


Mrs. Clayton looked frankly pleased. 

“How kind you are! But if Mr. Chris- 
tian’s accompanist isn’t there I play for 
him, and I bring a little lunch with me. 
Thank you all the same.” 

Her voice was not only pleased, it was re- 
gretful. Had Dallas been a student of hu- 
man emotion he would have recognized it 
as expressing actual physical hunger. 
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ALLAS stepped into the bus. His 
cheeks were red, and the color was not 
only the reflection of a still brighter neck- 
cloth but the outward evidence of excite- 
ment. Two weeks ago he had returned from 
Fairview on the train, and though a similar 
course would have been the most likely for 
a woman whose husband was ill, Mrs. Clay- 
ton had evidently waited for the bus. The 
train was almost twice as expensive—that, 
also, may have entered into the situation. 
Mrs. Clayton had occupied Dallas’ mind 
to the exclusion of everything else except 
the routine of his business, which was al- 
most mechanical. He had forgotten even 
Mrs. Wyers, now that he had punished her. 
He did not wish his letter back and did not 
fear detection—a clever man may write a 
thousand anonymous letters and not be de- 
tected. In his pleasure in thinking of Mrs. 
Clayton, his mind approached a normal 
condition; if he had continued interested 
and happy, he might have come to look 
upon his act with horror. 

Mrs. Clayton did not arrive. The driver 
peered down the street in the direction of 
her house, but there was no little figure 
speeding thither, her skirt'flying in the wind. 
This day, too, was cold and gray, and there 
was a deep snow on the ground. 

“Got to get started,”” mumbled the 
driver. “Can’t wait forever for a madcap 
like that. What’s she doin’ anyhow with a 
sick husband and rushin’ off every two 
weeks? Once she came cryin’.”” He re- 
peated his remark about ending his days in 
the state hospital for the insane, but Dallas 
did not answer; the man talked more to 
himself than to anyone else. He put one 
foot on the car step and waited—if Mrs. 
Clayton did not go, there was no object in 
his going. But he could not stay at home 
now—what would the chauffeur think? 
He had a horror of appearing strange or 
eccentric. 

“Toot! Toot!" shrieked the horn. 

“She sometimes catches me at the next 
corner,”’said the driver, and Dallas promptly 
stepped in. 

But Mrs. Clayton was not at the next 
corner. Had Dallas looked back at the 
square, he might have seen her flying figure 
turn the corner; he might have seen also 
that after a second’s pause she walked on 
across the square toward the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Dallas had had a happy fortnight. He 
had often done good, but always unwill- 
ingly. This new enterprise would be no 
helping of obscure relatives to buy food and 
pay doctor bills; this would be helping a 
pretty woman in distress. It would also 
be playing patron to the arts. The idea had 
opened a vast prospect of interest. There 
were many artists who owed their success 
almost as much to the help of friends as to 
their own talent, and they lifted their friends 
with them to distinction. 

To go to Clayton and Mrs. Clayton to- 
gether and explain that he understood their 
situation and would like to help them over 
a hard time did not occur to Dallas; he 
was too unaccustomed to association with 
his fellows. Besides, his mind traveled to a 
time beyond the period of Clayton’s life, 
who, he had heard, was doomed. He meant 
to invite Mrs, Clayton again to lunch with 
him, and, if she declined, to ask for a private 
interview. He was not offering to help 
Clayton—he was offering to help her. 

Her failure to appear disappointed him 
but did not change his intention. If she 
traveled on the train he could intercept 
her on the way to her lesson. It was pleas- 
ant to ride, so warm and comfortable, 
through the snowy country and elaborate 
his plans. 
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The day which had begun with a slight 
disappointment brought other annoyances. 
The bus was delayed and he could not meet 
the train from Carleon. Because of the 
session of the legislature and a commercial 
convention, the streets were uncomfortably 
crowded. Jostling irritated Dallas, and he 
had the country dweller’s tendency to seek 
every eye and then to fancy that every eye 
sought his, finding something queer in him. 
He went into the Fairview House and sat in 
the large and crowded lounge. Would there 
be anything amiss in telephoning Mrs. 
Clayton at Mr. Christian's studio? 

While he hesitated, he was annoyed 
again, this time in the area of sharpest 
sensitiveness. He saw, entering the hotel, 
Ben Provost, a classmate at Carleon Col- 
lege during the two years he had spent 
there in preparation for his course in phar- 
macy. Ten years younger than Dallas, he 
had been a handsome, reckless boy, the 
idol of boys and girls alike; even Dallas, 
belated in his studies, reserved, sensitive 
and suspicious as he was, had fallen under 
his spell. He was the speaker of the house, 





and was likely some day to be governor | 
and eventually to be known far beyond the | 


bounds of the state. 
Dallas rose and crossed the lobby. 


“Isn't this Ben Provost?” he said, speak- | 
ing excitedly and cordially, and quite like 


other men. 
“It certainly is!” 


Provost was a politi- | 


cian, and his failure instantly to identify | 


Dallas could not be suspected. Unfortu- 
nately, in another second he identified him 
wrongly. “Landis! How are you? And 
how is the family?” 

Dallas’ spark of spontaneity was dead. 

“They are well, 
means of getting away. He turned on his 
heel instantly, and a man waiting at Pro- 
vost’s elbow took Provost's bewildered at- 
tention. 

Dallas returned to his deep chair, the 
black dog once more on his shoulders. He 


” he said as the quickesi | 


remained for a while motionless and idle; | 


then, believing that a man near by was 


watching him, he opened his paper and sat | 


holding it for an hour, now and then turn- | 
ing a page. It was past noon, people were | 


hurrying toward the dining room, from 
which came delicious odors. He was hun- 
gry, he would go in and eat. Thank heaven 
he was rich, richer than the Hoyts, richer 
than the Gladwins, only a little less rich 
than the Wyerses. 

As he rose a bit stiffly from the effect 
of his ride and his long sitting, the spark of 
warmth rekindled in his heart. He remem- 
bered Mrs. Clayton’s appealing eyes. With 
a desperation more keen than any emotion 
he had ever felt, he wanted to possess her. 
She was much younger than Mrs. Wyers 
and Mrs, Gladwin and Mrs. Hoyt; she was 
talented and they were not; she might be, 
if she had health and clothes, more beauti- 
ful than Mrs. Wyers. There was no hope | 
for Clayton; he was doomed to die. 





Then, standing by his chair, dizzied by | 
his reflections, he saw Provost coming to- | 
ward him, shining with prosperity, su- | 


perior to everyone in the room in looks, 
vastly superior in prospects. He had taken 
off his fur coat, and his dark-blue suit fitted 
his fine body closely. His thick reddish hair 
was not quite smooth and its roughness 
seemed to belong to his boyish smile. He 


must be thirty-five, but he looked no more | 


than twenty-five. His companion did not 
at all match his splendor of body or attire; 
she was a short and very slender girl in 
shabby clothes with a music roll in her 


hand. Under her elbow rested Provost's | 


hand, and surrounding her and making hev 
unhappily conspicuous was the glow of 
Provost’s good looks and his prosperity 
and his fame. In confusion of mind like 
the whirl of a maelstrom Dallas imagined 
them entering the dining room—even in 
that clattering place there would be silence. 
But they did not enter the dining room. 
With his hand on Mrs. Clayton’s elbow, 
Provost guided her through an archway 
and they vanished round the elevator. 
Instantly Dallas followed them 
corridor in which he found himself there 
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for our new booklet “ Home Gardens — 
How to Grow What You Eat” and dis- 
cover this mine for yourself. It tells 
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famous Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes to plant and weed for you. ,Noth 
ing tastes quite so good as yout own 


home-grown fresh corn, lettuce, beans, 
etc. So healthful, too, and economical. 
We will mail this fascinating garden 
book and the new Planet Jr. catalog, 
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Read how you can prevent 
cavity-forming germs 
from gaining a foothold. 


Ry Ina Davis Jorn, B.S., M.S. 


RE you 
A teeth ? 


Do cavities appear frequently in spite 
of careful and regular brushing? 

Hf so, there is hardly anything vou 
can read more valuable than what 
follows 

Two scientists, authorities on dental 
research, have recently finished exhaus- 
tive studies of the cause of tooth decay. 
In practically every case of decay ex- 
amined, they found a certain class of 
germs. 

These germs were then allowed to at- 
tack sound teeth. In a short time the 
enamel began to give way and cavities 
formed. This evidence goes far toward 
confirming the belief that if you kill 
these germs you check decay. 


Your mouth FEELS clean 


This is a message of hope to those who 
have trouble with teeth—and welcome 
news to those who would avoid trouble. 

The investigators see their evidence 
through the microscope; you feel the 
evidence in your own mouth. No need 
to take these findings on faith, for when 
you first use a germicidal dentifrice your 
mouth feels cleaner than it ever felt 
before. 

Here is first-hand, direct indication 
that you are giving your teeth the scien- 
tific protection they need. Here is the 
sensation of health, which is the best 
evidence of health itself. 


discouraged about your 


1s this method sound? 


The American Academy of Periodon- 
tology im 2 recent bulletin to the public 
warns that germs produce an acid which 
dissolves enamel and forms cavities. 

The International Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery says: “It is the bacterial 
fermentation of food, carbohydrates, 
clinging to the surfaces of the teeth, 
which spells disintegration of the en- 
amel.”’ 

“Micro-organisms (germs), as an 
agent in caries, are to be constantly com- 
bated.” So says the Dental Society of 
the State of New York. 

One dental authority, writing in the 
Journal of Dental Research, says: “The 
destruction of the enamel is brought 
about by a combination of bacterial 
action end physical forces.” 

Another, in his biography of one of the 
greatest dentists who ever lived, de- 
seribes tooth decay as follows: “It is 
the acid developed by fermentation un- 
der those miasses of micro-organisms in 
intimate contact with the tissues of the 
teeth that causes caries.” 


To residents of Canada 
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‘Today’s Germ is 


tomorrow's Toothache 


Teeth enamel is se hard that it 
blunts the edge of tempered steel. Yet the 
acid from decay germs bores through it 
as easily as the dentist's powerful drill. 


We will gladly give vou the names of 
these two authorities if you wish, They 
and many others confirm the finding of 
our own laboratory that germs are the 
cause of tooth decay. 


Kolynos kills germs 


A dentist, in his life famous in America 
and Europe, discovered the Kolynos 
formula. He prescribed it for his patients, 
watched it benefit their teeth. He then 
submitted it to fellow scientists. Loef- 
fler, discoverer of the diphtheria bacillus, 
studied and approved it. In American, 
English, and German universities fa- 
mous specialists who attested its germi- 
cidal power found that it kills in the 
mouth 80 to 90 per cent of the mouth 
hacteria, found that hours pass before 
the germs remultiply. 


Dentists recommend it 


Are you at all doubtful that Kolynos 
will protect your teeth? Are you entirely 
convinced of its merit? Perhaps you 
would like to know what dentists and 
physicians believe. These professional 
men make tests, investigate, study. 
When they recommend a_ particular 
dentifrice, they do so only because of 
what they have seen it accomplish. 

In our files at New Haven we have 
cards or letters written by 51,000 den- 
tists and 89,000 physicians asking us for 
samples of Kolynos to distribute to their 
matients. They know the formula of 
Eatynes. They know that it possesses 
the properties that are claimed for it. 
They know that it contains nothing 
harmful. So they recommend it. 


Try it before you buy 


It is easy enough to buy your first tube 
of Kolynos. That is the quickest way of 
testing our claims. But vou can test 
them at our expense— merely at the cost 
of a two-cent stamp. 

We want you to feel the benefits of 
Kolynos before you spend your money 
on it. We want you to see for yourself 
how it rids the mouth of germs. We 
want you to say to yourself, as thousands 
of others have, “How clean my mouth 
feels!” 


Free Enough Kolynos to brush your teeth 22 times, 
V4 inch to the brushing. 


Address The Kolynos Company, P.O. Box 1321, Montreal 
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The Kolynos Company, Dept. 1-G.G. 2, New Haven, Conn 
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was the odor of food. He hesitated and a 


| page rose from his bench. Doors opened 


into the corridor; it was not a secret place, 


| only a place intended for more intimate 


meetings than those in a public room. 
“Private dining rooms, sir,’’ said the boy. 
“ All engaged.” 
Vv 
ICHARD WYERS walked toward the 
center of Carleon. The Wyers house 
lay a mile to the east of the square and his 
destination lay three blocks to the west. 
It was the middle of a spring morning, 
flowers were blooming in all the yards, 
bright-colored summer materials decked 


| the windows of the stores, the air was 





balmy and yet clear and dry. 

Wyers’ head was bent and he walked now 
briskly, now slowly—slowly when he 
thought of what he had set out to do, briskly 
when he remembered the necessity for do- 
ing it and doing it quickly. Preoccupied 
with scientific studies, it was his habit to 
treat other subjects with scientific direct- 
ness. He settled them quickly for another 
reason — he liked to get back to the work he 
loved. The task before him was repugnant 


| to every fine feeling; sometimes, remember- 
| ing whither he was bound, he ceased to 


make any progress; then, quickening his 


| step, he strode on. 


He reflected, as he walked, upon the fool- 
ishness of going alone to confront a man 
who had done him a wrong, and he consid- 
ered stopping to take Doctor Gladwin with 


| him. But he could not provide a witness 


to a fellow being’s disgrace and, besides, to 
take Gladwin would be to impart to one 
more person that which it was desirable to 
keep secret. He did take one precaution: 
stopping at the shoe store and making a 
purchase, he directed that the parcel be de- 


| livered to him at Dallas’ drug store unless 








he returned in twenty minutes. He did not 
mean to extend his business beyond the 
minimum of time. 

Dallas’ clerk said ‘‘ Yes, sir’’ in answer 
to his inquiry, and nodded toward the end 
of the deep and narrow room. Between the 
store and the private room was a glass door 
on which a shade was sometimes drawn. 
It was not drawn now; Dallas could be 
seen sitting at his desk. On one side of him 
lay his daybook and on the other a sheaf of 
bill forms. His old typewriter still served 
his purpose, the tiny line of red still showed 
at the bottom of the letters. When Wyers 
came in and closed the door he looked sur- 
prised but not startled. When Wyers did 
not answer his good morning he rose from 
his chair, a faint, dark glow on his cheek. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Wyers. He spoke quietly, but to his own 
amazement he spoke roughly as one might 
to a disobedient servant or to some evil 
creature. 

“I’m going to draw thisshade. You evi- 
dently wish to see me in private.” 

“The boy can’t hear,” said Wyers in the 
same rough tone. “I prefer to beseen. Sit 
down.” 
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For a long moment Dallas gazed at him. 

“Sit down,” said Wyers. 

Keeping his eye on Wyers’ face and feel- 
ing for his chair like a blind man, Dallas 
obeyed. Lately he had acted like a blind 
man. Locked in a drawer were a score of 
letters composed and recomposed with care- 
ful pains, and their words ran back and 
forth before his eyes. ‘Ask your father 
about his debt to his brother.”” “Where is 
your wife when you are at work?”’ “‘Don’t 
you think the town knows where you go on 
Sunday?” 

He believed now that he was in a night- 
mare, but that in a few moments he would 
wake—that he must wake. 

“T have some business with you,” said 
Wyers, trembling. “On January third you 
mailed my wife an anonymous letter.” 

“TI did not,” Dallas answered instantly 
and with indignation. 

“It was written on your typewriter, the 
same one on which you send out your bills. 
Fool—to think you can write an anonymous 
letter on a typewriter and not have it de- 
tected!” 

“You can’t prove I wrote it!”” Dallas’ 
hands moved toward the arms of his chair, 
first one hand, then the other. He must be 
cool—all he needed was to be cool and he 
was safe. ‘‘My clerk—other people have 
access to this typewriter.” 

“Well, suppose you didn’t write it.” 
Wyers held to the knob of the door. He 
must keep his voice low, he must unclench 
his fist—was there a beast in him also? 
But it was a beast defending and not at- 
tacking. “‘In February you wrote Mrs. 
Wyers’ mother a letter, disguising your 
handwriting.” 

“T did not!” Dallas raised his right el- 
bow, his hand still gripping the arm of the 
chair. The gesture was at once awkward 
and hideous in its terror, “You can’t 
prove it!” 

“IT can prove it! A handwriting expert is 
ready to swear it’s yours. Every time 
you’ve signed your name for years you’ve 
prepared for detection. Every time you 
sign your name in the future you make it 
more certain.” 

“It’s not true!’’ Dallas’ pale face was 
terrible to see. Handwriting expert—he 
had not thought of a handwriting expert! 

“Itistrue. Last month you—you printed 
a letter to a little child telling her that her 
mother was a harlot and that her father 
died in prison.” 

“You ean’t prove it!” 

“It is proved. You left your finger 
prints on the paper.” 

“Finger prints! I left no finger prints!” 

“You leave finger prints every time you 
touch paper. Everyone does.” 

“They are not mine!” 

“They are the same that are on your 
bills. What did you mean by this insan- 
ity? Answer me. What did you mean?” 

“Your wife scorns me,” said Dallas, his 
voice as feeble as his defense. 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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He doesn’t know how unsightly he is—around the 
waist. And without a thought, he will hitch up his 
trousers and tuck in his shirt. Like many men he has 
made it a habit. 

You may not notice the bulging shirt around your 
waist. You may prevent it getting as bad as this by con- 
tinually hitching up and tucking in. But you probably 
have noticed how uncomfortable it is, and have simply 
put up with the nuisance. 

SNUGTEX—the new trousers curtain (the strip of fabric 


PATENT PENDING 


: SNUGTEX 


that goes around the top of the trousers, inside) does 
away with this annoyance. It grips and clings comfortably, 
whether you wear suspenders or belt. It keeps shirts 
smooth and trousers snug. 


SNUGTEX insures neatness and comfort for all men in 
all walks of life. Ask for it in your next suit, and have 
your tailor or clothier put it in the clothes you are wear- 
ing. If he doesn’t have SNUGTEX send us his name and 
address, and we will see that you are supplied. Made by 
EVERLASTIK, Inc., Everts 1107 Broadway, New York. 


» KEEPS SHIRTS SMOOTH 
and TROUSERS SNUG 
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A Grip 


on your wheel saves 
life and money 








“Rid-Ged Grip” 
and “Shur-Grip” 


Steering Wheel Tires 


Soft, cushion-like, positive ribbed surface, non-skid 
rips for hands or gloves—a necessity for safe 
driving and comfort. Warmer in Winter, cooler | 
in Summer. Quality rubber in sizes to fit all makes 
of passenger car and truck steering wheels. 

Retail price: Black or Tan “Rid4Ged Grip” for 
fine cars, large size fics 17° and :8-inch; small size, 
i and iGinch wheels, $2.00, Truck, fits 19 
and yo-iach, $2.50. “Shur-Grip,” in red rubber, 
two sizes, fits t¢-, 16, 17, 18 and 19-inch wheels, 
$1.90. At your dealers’, or direct prepaid, State 
whes! size 


The Wedier-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Pormanent Merchandise Exhibit: 
A ive Maré, 1315 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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In bottles 
and tubes 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 


use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue yeu use is so little, and the cost 
so emall, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage's insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage's. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

“My wife scorns you!” 

“She doesn’t speak to me. She cuts me 
dead.” 

“She cuts no one. Where did you hear 
about her brother?” 

“An agent told me. 
Apthorp, Maine.” 

“So that was it! Have you written other 


He came from 


letters?”’ 


“No.” Dallas drew a deep breath as 


though he began to take hope. 


“Better acknowledge them!” 

“IT wrote no others.” 

“Not a letter?” 

“Not a letter.” 

“Did you tell anyone about Mrs. Wyers’ 
brother?”’ 

“No,” 

“Not a soul?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“What did you expect to gain? My wife 
has done you no harm. And her mother! 


| And this little child! They hardly know of 


your existence. What could be more con- 
temptible, more cowardly? How can you 
look anyone in the eye? Don’t you know if 
one letter is handed to the post-office au- 
thorities, Federal detectives will hunt you 
down?” 

“Let me be!’ begged Dallas. 
me be!” 

Wyers went out and closed the door. 


“Let 


wi 


YERS walked rapidly along the street. 

The twenty minutes were not up; he 
would call at the shoe store. His body was 
shaking; he was a man of placid spirit, and 
anger wore him out. Reasoning with Mrs. 
Wyers, he had made light of the situation; 
now his own suppressed feeling over- 
whelmed him. 

He went into the store and took the par- 
cel without a word and came out. He could 
not calm himself; he saw Mrs. Wyers’ an- 
guish and her mother’s quiet endurance 
and the terror of the little girl. 

“The postman handed it to me and I 
read it. But I belong to you, mother! 
Mother, say I belong to you!” 

When a strange young woman spoke to 
him he was too bewildered to answer 
promptly. She was a little thing with 
dark-rimmed eyes. The anguish of her ex- 
pression steadied him. 

“Doctor Wyers.” 

“Yes.” 

“I'm Mrs. Clayton.” 

“Yes.” Wyers’ tone warmed; he re- 
membered about young Clayton, who had 


| failed in business and had died. 


“May I see you and Mrs. Wyers for a 
few minutes?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Probably the young woman wished help 
and it would do Rose good to consider 
troubles other than her own. 

To those whom she loved, Rose was a 
strong tower. She was at home now, await- 
ing his return. 

“Will you walk out with me? 
drive in for you.” 

“T'll walk.” 

Mrs. Clayton started ahead, stepping 
briskly for one so frail. 

“It’s a beautiful day.”” Entering his own 
gate Wyers drew a long breath as though 
he were coming out of nightmare. When 
Mrs. Clayton did not answer, he looked 
down at her and saw that she was crying. 
Perhaps it was not wise to take her farther. 
But Rose was walking up and down the 
terrace; she came forward, smiling and 
straight and slender. She had lost flesh 
and her cheeks were hollow, but she smiled 
as only she could smile. 

“This is Mrs. Clayton,” said Wyers. 
“She wishes to speak to you and me. That 
matter is as we suspected — it was the gossip 
of a traveling salesman.” 

Mrs. Wyers answered Wyers’ glance, 
then she took Mrs. Clayton’s hand. One 
could not wish her away even in this crisis, 
she looked so desperately troubled. 

“Won't you sit down?” 

“T wouldn't like anyone to hear.” Mrs, 
Clayton's voice was hoarse. 


Or I'll 
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The eyes of Wyers and his wife met— 
she was in need, doubtless, and humiliated. 


“Come into the library.” Mrs. Wyers 
lifted the books from the sofa, “Mr. 
Wyers has three desks—that one, and the 
sofa and the floor. Sit here, beside me.” 

Mrs. Clayton seemed not to hear; she 
sat in a tall chair near the door, her feet in 
their poor slippers dangling like a child’s. 
Wyers went to his desk chair; together he 
and Mrs. Wyers sat before Mrs. Clayton 
like the audience before a lecturer. 

“I’m going away,” said Mrs. Clayton, 
“and there’s something that I think I 
should tell before I go.” 

She leaned forward, her hands in her lap. 
Her face was composed, but tears ran down 
her cheeks and dripped on her thin neck 
and her shabby black dress. Her voice 
grew more hoarse as she went on. 

“T can’t really cry, and I can’t stop shed- 
ding tears. I’ll tell this as briefly as I can. 
We came here two years ago and put all we 
had into a musicstore, and it didn’t succeed. 
About that time my husband’s health 
failed. We have no relatives and there was 
no one of whom we liked to borrow. I 
didn’t know wheretoturn. I havea voice— 
you may not believe it, but when I’m wel! 
and not worried I can sing down to G and 
up to G. My voice has volume—you'd be 
surprised. I’ve never sung properly here; 
I’ve been too worried and too tired. I tell 
you all this so that you may understand 
what I did. I knew that I would have to 
earn the living for us both, and when I heard 
that Allen Christian was teaching in Fair- 
view I went to take lessons so that I could 
teach. We put every penny into them. 
Christian had a church position for me. 
Then one day—do you know who Ben 
Provost is?” 


“Oh, yes!” said Wyers. “He was a 
student here.” 
“I used to know him when I was a child. 


He was our neighbor. One day in Fairview 
I had to buy some music and then I had no 
money left except for my fare home, and 
I had to wait for the bus because what I had 
was too little fora railroad ticket. I thought 
I could get along without food till night, 
but I met Ben Provost and he asked me to 
lunch with him at the Fairview House. He 
was always kind, and I’m sure he’s good, 
and it was as innocent as could be. I think 
I should have dropped down on the street if 
I hadn’t had food. 

“Francis thought I had been playing 
accompaniments for Mr. Christian and I 
didn’t explain. It seemed cruel to have 
been well fed and in that warm, bright, 
luxurious place when he was so ill and so 
anxious and unhappy. The next day he 
had an anonymous letter—a cruel, cruel 
letter. It broke his heart. He was sick— 
you know how people are when they are 
sick. I couldn’t make him understand. 
And he’s dead.” 

Mrs. Clayton dried her eyes, but her 
tears continued te drop on her white neck 
and disappear into the shabby black cloth. 

“I was afraid this dreadful story might 
be abroad. I thought I ought to tell some- 
one the truth before I went away.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Wyers. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Clayton as 
though that were nothing. 

“Do you have the letter?” asked Wyers. 

Mrs. Clayton took from the bosom of her 
dress a typewritten sheet. It was, as she 
had said, a cruel letter. With it in his hand, 
Wyers reached out and lifted from his desk 
a sheaf of receipted bills. He brought them 
all to Mrs. Clayton. 

“Here,” said he. “‘ You see the little red 
border on every line. You see the a which 
is too high and the y which is too low. Your 
letter was written on the same machine. 
It is Henry Dalla-, the druggist, who does 
this dastardly work. We have had them 
too.” 

“*Mr. Dallas!” cried Mrs. Clayton. “Why, 
once he went with me in the bus to Fair- 
view! He’s kind and friendly!” 

“He’s mad,” said Wyers. He rose and 
took his hat from the table. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mrs. 
Wyers. 
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“T’m going to see Judge Hoyt.” 

Wyers looked back from the door. The 
girl had yielded to Mrs. Wyers’ arm, she sat 
beside her on the sofa, her head on her 
shoulder, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. He smiled—a needy soul in 
Rose’s hands would have all the help that 
human power could give. 


vir 


YERS reached the square as the clock 

struck twelve. It was a busy hour. 
Lawyers were leaving their offices and mer- 
chants their stores, college students were 
hurrying to their boarding houses. It wasa 
picture with the details of which Wyers was 
thoroughly familiar. Somehow, however, 
the usual composition had changed. All 
the human beings seemed to be converging 
toward the spot where he had a short time 
before met Mrs. Clayton. There Judge 
Hoyt had paused in his dignified progress 
from his office in the courthouse, there 
stood Doctor Cushwa, his medicine case in 
his hand, apparently halted on his way 
back to the distant hill. Mrs. Gladwin sat 
leaning out of her car, her countenance 
transfixed, as though by some amazing 
sight. There were in all at least fifty per- 
sons, and more were adding to the fringes of 
the crowd. To Wyers’ astonishment, many 
had letters, handed them apparently by a 
man as tall as Judge Hoyt. It was Henry 
Dallas and he was still passing them out. 

“Open them!” he shouted in a shrill 
voice. “Open them! See what you get! 
Everybody open them!” 

Judge Hoyt looked up from his letter. 
He was mystified and a little amused, but 
he was more alarmed for Dallas’ mind. 
The envelope was plainly addressed to him, 
but within was the question, ‘‘Where does 
Mrs. Gladwin go in her car?” Mrs. Glad- 
win had a letter also. She handed it to 
Judge Hoyt over the heads before her; it 
read, “ Better keep an eye on your daughter 
of whom you boast.” Mrs. Gladwin had 
no daughter; she also was mystified and 
amused and ttoubled. 

“What does this mean, Dallas?” asked 
the judge. He moved a little nearer to 
Dallas and spoke as if to gain time. His 
eye sought and found two other pairs of 
eyes—those of Doctor Cushwa, who also 
came a little closer, and those of Billy Cover, 
of Carleon’s limited police force. Doctor 
Cushwa was almost as pale as Dallas. 

“Mean?” said Dallas. “It means —— 
His thin frame shook and his face was 
strained into an expression of yearning in- 
quiry; he asked himself what it did mean, 
who he was, who spoke to him, where he 
was, why this strange agony of confusion 
did not end. He was not an object for con- 
tempt but for profoundest pity. ‘Some- 
one will have to help me.” 

Judge Hoyt laid a hand on his right arm, 
Doctor Cushwa a hand on his left. Doctor 
Cushwa passed his satchel to the nearest 
person, his eyes seeking Dallas’ eyes. He 
moved his body, but he continued to keep 
his eyes fixed, as though by his calm and 
practical gaze he could postpone an im- 
pending catastrophe. 

“Mrs. Gladwin, lend us your car,” 
said with a strained cheerfulness. 

“Surely!”” answered Mrs. Gladwin. 
“Shall I drive?” 

“No,” answered Doctor Cushwa, still in 
a smooth, cheerful voice. He looked out 
over the crowd. “Here, Dan Gates, you 
drive.” 

Mrs. Gladwin stepped out and Dan 
Gates stepped in. He was a powerful young 
chap and the car sagged under his weight. 
Doctor Cushwa looked over the crowd. 

“Judge Hoyt, you’re too busy a man to 
go riding. Here, Billy Cover, you come 
along. Now, Dallas, we'll take care of you. 
You sit back here with Billy and me.” 

“Is Billy Cover going to take him to 
prison?” asked a child in awe. 

No one answered and no one moved, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Gladwin stepped over to the 
side of Doctor Wyers. The car went three- 
quarters of the way round the square and 
turned up toward the massive asylum on 
the hill. 


he 
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WHEN MANKIND WAS YOUNG 


ship, were it not better to throw this blas- 
phemer overboard and return for another 
to make up the tally?” 

The commander made a gesture of soph- 
isticated contempt. 

“Heed him not. 
flicted of the gods.” 

But Tha-su stood staring at the lifting, 
subsiding, sparkling blue sea. Was it in- 
deed his father, the sea god, who had risen 
from the depths to testify the validity of 
that boast that had burst, without his mean- 
ing it, without even a previous thought, 
from his lips? Was it not indeed Poseidon, 
the sea god, the tutelary god of Treezen, who 
had come upon his mother, Acthra, the 
king’s daughter, that summer evening 
when she bathed? She herself had whis- 


The barbarian is af- 


| pered it to him, extolling the supernatural 


beauty of that stranger who had stolen her 
heart. Perhaps—perhaps ——- But who 
| could overcome the horrific Minotaur? 


| Superstitiously, an irrational confidence in 


| himself rose up in him. 


| 


| the dedicate victims 





Was he not himself 
semidivine by origin? If only he could ob- 
tain a real weapon—he had heard of the 
dummy gilt swords put into the hands of 
he would make the 
attempt. 

He breathed a prayer to that sea-god 
father, to Ariadne, mother and most puis- 
sant protectress of all men. At any rate, 
he would stubbornly keep up his bravado, 
would show himself scornfully undaunted 
amid those alien overlords, corrupted by 
the luxury of their power. 


Under the brilliant blue sky of that day 
of festival, three thousand three hundred 
years ago, the citizens of Knossus swarmed 
up the narrow streets toward the great 
palace of the Minos which crowned the 
eminence in the valley. They came not only 
from the close-packed gray-stone houses of 
the town where the jewelers, the bronze 
smiths, the falence makers, the weavers 
displayed bazaars full of wondrous wares 
for the foreign-trading merchants who 


| brought the wealth of the world to this 


compact capital. They came in hurrying 
groups from the scattered habitations all 
along the valley road which led to the sea, 
three and a half miles distant; came from 
that mole-sheltered beach where the high- 
prowed ships were drawn up in rows— 
everyone possible released from business or 
duty for this greatest of religious functions 
which occurred only every nine years, 

To the modern eye that throng would 
have been startling in its incongruity. Side 
by side with the swarthy, clean-shaven, 
conspicuously thin-waisted men, nude save 
for their flapped loin cloths and calf-high 
boots in soft-colored leather, the women 
trooped along in elaborate costumes that 
the world was not to see again until the 
last quarter of the Christian nineteenth 
century—in long waist-suspended skirts, 
heavy with superimposed flounces that 
came down tightly from a posterior bustle 
and belled out at the bottom; in little, 
polonaise jackets with puffed sleeves that 
were open in front over a transparent 
chemisette; in a variety of hats that might 
well have come from a Parisian modiste in 
the year 1870 A.D. Piquantly Parisian 
too—utterly unlike any feminine type that, 
after them, the world would know for thou- 
sands of years—were the faces of those 
women, with their pertly retroussé noses, 
their poutingly full lips artificially reddened, 
their dark hair in a fringe over their brows 
and falling in coquettish kiss curls, of which 
all but two were gathered to the nape of the 
neck in a queer forestalling of the ladies of 
Napoleon III’s court. Incredible they 
would seem to one of us who could turn 
back the wheel of time and transport him- 
self back to that period a hundred years 
before Tutenkhamun reigned in Egypt. 
Incredible they seemed to the excavators 
who first, in 1900 A.D., dug up the pictures 
and the faience models of those costumes, 
who in stupefied astonishment resurrected 





(Continued from Page 29) 


a myriad details of that amazing civiliza- 
tion which flourished for two thousand 
years and then—after its catastrophe—was 
so utterly forgotten as to be unsuspected 
even by the most imaginative of archwolo- 


gists. 

But the men and women hurrying up the 
steep narrow concrete-paved streets be- 
tween houses that might have been trans- 
planted from the suburbs of London or 
New York—square two-storied edifices, 
with rectangularly paned windows of oiled 
parchment—had no presentiment of that 
future of obliteration. They discussed 
eagerly the exciting actualities of the mo- 
ment; the arrival of the treasure-laden 
tribute bearers from Mycenz and Tiryns, 
Corinth and Troezen; the abnormally 
flourishing trade congesting the colossal 
port built specially by mighty Pharaoh for 
the Keftiu—as the Egyptians called them— 
on the island of Pharos, opposite where in 
later ages Alexandria would stand; and, 
most absorbing of all topics, the great 
religious festival that was in progress. 

It had already lasted several days in its 
diverse phases. Yesterday had been the 
day of the sacred games, when, in the great 
elliptical inclosure, under the divinely 
august eye of the Minos, himself the hu- 
man incarnation of the great bull god, and 
of his daughter—the beautiful hereditarily 
divine incarnation of Ariadne, the most 
holy one-—the oiled wrestlers had grappled 
in gasping straining contests of muscle 
against muscie and the pugilists had smitten 
each other until their white bodies had run 
with blood. Most thrilling of all, after these 
preliminaries, had followed the bull leaping, 
where almost nude youths and girls, utterly 
weaponless, with no protection save their 
own agility, had awaited the furious rush 
of the sacred animal, had wrestled with it, 
had thrown it to the ground, had seized its 
long horns as it thundered upon them and, 
amid a frenzy of applause, had turned 
perilous acrobatic somersaults over its back. 
The bullfights of Spain preserve to this day, 
in a country anciently populated by the 
same race as reached to prehistoric Crete, a 
debased and ensanguined survival of those 
primitive semireligious sports with the 
divine bull. The hurrying crowd still re- 
capitulated, in animated argument, the ex- 
ploits of that new girl toreador who, when a 
young man of her troupe lay gored and 
trampled, hd darted forward, had gripped 
the base of those formidable long horns so 
that they protruded under her armpits, had 
swung herself over his head in a deft somer- 
sault, had clung to him while the infuriated 
brute galloped around the arena. Sich 
feats were to be remembered and distorted 
in the much later Grecian legends of Europa 
carried off by the divine bull, Zeus. 

That was yesterday. Today was the day 
of the sacred dancing. Today they would 
see the dance of the priests, the dance of the 
priestesses, they would see the sacred dedi- 
vated captives, the seven royal youths, the 
seven royal maidens, treading the compli- 
cated measure, symbolized in the Grecian 
key pattern, which all over the Agean 
world was an integral part of the worship of 
most holy Ariadne. Tomorrow would be 
the day of hypocritical wailings, when those 
seven youths, armed with useless gilt 
swords, and accompanied by the seven 
maidens, would be thrust into the dark 
passages of the subterranean maze beneath 
the palace, there to wage their foredoomed 
battle with the mysteriously dreadful 
Minotaur. And on the following day, 
while all the island gave itself up to a frenzy 
of prayer, great Minos himself would in 
solemn procession ascend Mount Iouktos, 
domelike in the background of this re- 
stricted valley; would alone enter that 
sacred cave from which he might or might 
not emerge. 

Eagerly discussing it all, the mingled 
throng of Cretans and foreigners of every 
kind— Achwans, Egyptians, Sicilians, every 
race with whom they traded—came up the 


narrow roadway to where the great palace 


* spread itself over the summit of the rounded 


hill. At its northeast corner was the oblong 
stone-paved place of dancing, flanked on 
two sides by tiers of stone seats—three or 
four centuries later Homer was to re- 
member the tradition of its unusual mag- 
nificence, to sing of ‘the Choros which 
once, in broad Knossus, Dedalus made for 
Ariadne of the lovely hair.”” Those seats 
were already crowded with anticipative 
spectators, laughing and chattering as the 
musically crying wine sellers moved among 
them, their water skins slung at their backs, 
offering from their spouted flagons the thick 
sirup which could only be drunk diluted. 
It was an assembly dressed in its best, a 
many-hued mosaic of richly dyed fabrics, 
of extravagant fashions, of golden jewelry 
flashing in the sun. At the foot of a pro- 
jecting stone bastion, between the tiers of 
seats, whereon stood two yet empty golden 
thrones, the royal guards—warriors with 
double-circle shields like the figure eight, 
with long bronze-pointed spears and bronze 
swords—awaited the coming of the divinely 
royal pair. 

Behind the dancing place the heteroge- 
neous mass of the palace was polychromati- 
cally vivid against the bluesky. It was an 
edifice which by contemporary Egyptian 
standards was insignificant in its elevation, 
but which covered an immense area of 
ground, From a substructure of great gyp- 
sum blocks arose walls of rubble covered 
with hard smooth-polished plaster, fresco- 
painted with conventional designs on the 
exterior but covered with elaborate pictures 
around its interior courts. Upon the blocks 
of the substructure, as upon all the stone 
work within, was carved the labrys, the 
sacred double ax, which gave the building 
its far-famed name of Labyrinthos—a name 
that was later to be transferred to its baf- 
fling intricacy of narrow corridors—fabled 
originally to have been built by Dedalus, 
that legendary archartificer of an already 
remote antiquity, to whom was attached 
the first aviation story in the world. Within 
the ramifications of the immense structure, 
which extended in a terraced mass of stories 
far down the hill at the other side—and 
which incidentally possessed a marvelous 
system of hygienic drainage that would not 
be paralleled for three thousand years, even 
in the palaces of kings—were sacred shrines; 
were the offices of government—heaped 
with neatly inscribed records which no man 
of our day has yet deciphered; were im- 
mense magazines; were the workshops of 
the king’s potters, the king’s jewelers, the 
king’s painters, the king’s sculptors, as well 
as the dwelling rooms of the divinely royal 
family. It was at once a temple, a palace 
and the center of administration. There 
had been a time when it was also a mas- 
sively fortified stronghold. But those days 
were over. What need of fortress walls in 
this land of peace? The navy of the Minos 
was a sufficient protection against invaders. 
Only one great bastion remained of all its 
former gigantic defenses, guarding the 
northern entrance by the narrow paved 
road which led from the sea. 

From that northern entrance, near the 
great colonnade whence the sacred doves 
rose suddenly in startled wheelings, 
sounded a blast of horns. The Minos who 
was the awful bull god in human form, and 
his daughter who incarnated Ariadne the 
most holy, were coming in full ceremony to 
the place of dancing. The chatter of the 
close-packed crowd hushed to an awed 
murmur. They craned their necks to see. 


The ritual dancing had already been long 
in progress when Tha-su and his compan- 
ions were led in a procession of priests and 
soldiers to the stone-paved dancing floor. 
For many days they had been kept in a 
dark subterranean prison, which was a long 
deep pit under the very midst of the palace, 
whose smoothly concreted walls forbade 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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| Five women’s magazine editors agree 
| 


that women would sit to iron if they could 


The Sunbeam lets then—Read the reasons: 
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OSTS of women who use the 
| Sunbeam Iron have been sur- In Patented 
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y women unquestionably would,except convenience, no danger to children’s in- 
rl : < ‘ quisitive hands or combustible materials. 
} for habit or lack of proper equipment. i 
° : . y ar P . Protects iron, cord and stand —~ keeps 
Of course, the ironing board and Nor does the Sunbeam user have —it is certain that Sunbeam will save dates aver nquiet sell Gerdin. A a. 50 
kitchen seat should be at convenient to turn her iron around and thus you the fatiguing part of ironing— value for only $1, but only in combination 
; height. But this alone is not enough. cramp her wrist, for the Sunbeam’s and, by staying hot, save you also with the Sunbeam 
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with complete assurance of uniform quality 


HE Master Brand appearing on Sheet Steel certifies that the material 

so stamped has been made to the Master Branp quality standards. 
The Master Brand has been adopted by the Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee after two years’ study of a means to insure consistent quality. 
it assures to the public and to the fabricator of Sheet Steel products de- 
pendable quality and service; it protects the manufacturer who provides 
a product having a recognized definite quality. 

The Master Brand is your evidence that the Sheet Steel you buy 
is of this standard quality. The Brand can be applied only by mills who 
have been licensed to use it and whose product is subject to regular 
inspection. It represents the quality standard of the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee . . . and this Committee assures you the standard 
will be maintained. 

For roofing any kind of structure from bungalow to skyscraper, for 
cornices, for the siding of warehouses, factory buildings, and for many 
interior uses in construction, equipment and furnishings, Sheet Steel is a 
superior and economical material. 

















The Master Brand on Sheet 
Steel is a certificate of quality. 





For the different uses to which it is to be put, Sheet Steel is made in a 
wide variety of thicknesses and weights (gauges). When used in any 
manner in which it is exposed to the action of the weather, as in roofing, 
Sheet Steel should be of sufficiently heavy gauge (never less than 28 
gauge), and thoroughly galvanized to insure durability. 

Now this Brand provides a guide to the quality which is a warranty 
of service. It assures you: 

First —that the sheets furnished for your service are of standard prime 
quality. 

Second—that they are of the gauge stamped on the sheet. 

Third—if galvanized, that the coatings for the various gauges and uses 
are the weight and quality established by standard specifications. 

In every branch of production and commerce— in the automotive field, 
in the electrical industry, in railroad service, on the farms of America, 
in office, factory and home, Sheet Steel which bears the Master Brand 
can be depended upon to give economical and lasting service. A book- 
let, “Sheet Steel Service to the Public,” mailed on request. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
any hope of escape. Thence, for this all- 
essential performance, they had been 
dragged up with ropes. They marched now, 
still dazzled with the unaccustomed sun- 
light, between the excitedly murmuring 
masses of spectators, and halted before the 
two divine thrones. 

The seven royal maidens and six of the 
royal youths prostrated themselves in 
awed obeisance. But Tha-su stood erect in 
a proud defiance. Was he not also semi- 
divine? Had not his father, Poseidon, risen 
from the waves to give authenticity to his 
reckless boast? In his dark prison he had 
brooded upon that phenomenon, had come 
almost to believe that he was indeed des- 
tined to overcome the dreadful Minotaur 
which tomorrow he would face. In that 
dark prison also he had—what cannot brib- 
ery effect?--received a message from 
Medon enthusiastically accepting the pre- 
tended oracle—the superstition of these 
rough warriors flared up readily when it 
coincided with their desires—and stating 
that a number of picked chieftains and war- 
riors had slipped ashore, would mingle with 
the crowds of worshipers; that others in 
swift ships would beat up and down in the 
offing on the great day, watchful for an 
opportunity to evade the ships of Minos— 
below their normal number of cruisers on 
account of the religious ceremonies. 

Some of those disguised Achzan chiefs 
and warriors were certainly among that 
mass of spectators who pointed the finger at 
him, murmurously naming him as the blas- 
phemous boaster who had ridiculously an- 
nounced that he would slay the Minotaur. 
The commander of the ship had been as good 
as his word, and great had been the mirth 
among the crowds collected to see the dedi- 
cated captives led up the long road from the 
sea to the palace. He would not humble 
himself under the anxiously watching eyes 
of those fierce kinsmen. They should see 
him arrogantly the man of the oracle—even 
if oracle there were not—and be heartened 
thereby for their pledged but as yet scarcely 
imaginable deeds of daring on the morrow. 
He drew himself erect to his full great 
height—taller by far than these small- 
statured Cretans--tossed back his head 
with its long mane of fair hair, boldly thrust 
forward his chin with its curled fair beard, 
challenged and withstood the angrily direct 
gaze of the Minos, 

The divinely royal lord of Knossus was a 
middle-aged man with a large aquiline nose 
accentuating the grim close-lipped deter- 
mination of his face. Terribly awe-inspiring 
he was as he sat on that gold-covered 
throne, garbed in a long purple cloak dec- 
orated all over with the sacred sign of the 
fleur-de-lis—modernity, where dost thou 
commence?—wearing a crown that was a 
wreath of fleur-de-lis of beaten gold with 
the center spray made larger than the rest, 
holding in his hand the great double- 
headed ax—the sacred labrys—which was 
the symbol of his godhood, and was itself — 
in the confused welter of their primitive re- 
ligious beliefs—worshiped as a god. 

Awesome he was, and Tha-su had to 
nerve himself to stand unflinchingly look- 
ing into those stern eyes fiercely resentful of 
his sacrilegious daring. He saw the divine 
hand grip convulsively the shaft of the 
double-headed ax, saw the divine mouth 
twitch in the impulse to shout an instant 
death order to the spear-armed guards. 
But that order might not be given. The 
captives were dedicate and sacred. Not 
until tomorrow might they meet their 
deaths—that death which was so appall- 
ingly mysterious. Tha-su knew it as well 
as the Minos himself. 

He tossed his head, smiled insolently — 
surely the Minos also had heard the tale 
of his oracle!—and, while the crowd mur- 
mured in scandalized amazement, turned 
his haughty gaze to the adjacent throne 
where sat the not less divine incarnation 
of Ariadne. 

He gasped involuntarily. Was not this 
indeed a goddess who sat throned above 
him in a superb splendor of startlingly vivid 
beauty? More than human, surely, was 





that amazing loveliness of proud and per- 
fect feature on which, impiously bold, he 
dared to look with sustained, with fasci- 
nated directness! He felt, as it were, a di- 
vine emanation from her sweep puissantly 
over him, thrilling his blood, awing him 
uncomfortably, as she sat motionless on 
that golden throne, her dark hair—-Homer 
attributed to ‘‘fair-haired”’ Ariadne the 
prized characteristic of his own Achwans— 
escaping from under a tall conical crown 
encircled by a golden snake, golden snakes 
wreathed about her bare white arms, 
golden snakes writhing upon the gorgeous 
apron which descended on her long bell- 
shaped skirt, upon the magnificently em- 
broidered tight jacket which left fully 
exposed, in sacredly ancient fashion, the 
sculptured whiteness of her nude bosom. 

Rigid she sat, proud and almost super- 
naturally beautiful, her large dark eyes 
fixed strangeiy upon him. A half-religious 
impulse to fling himself down in abased 
prostration all but overmastered him. He 
resisted it with an effort of will. Divine 
she might be, but she was also a woman— 
the daughter of that hated Minos whose 
throne he had fatuously challenged. He 
would not derogate from his wild boast. 
He would not bow before her—he, the 
Achzan, whose every movement was fol- 
lowed by the anxious eyes of other Achwzans 
in that close-packed mingled throng. He 
would maintain his barbaric alien pride, 
challenging her power also, divine or not, in 
a magnificent defiance that would be a fire- 
side tale in far-off Argolis, assimilating 
him—who knew? —to the glorious heroes of 
remote antiquity. The bards should sing— 
who would not earn a verse in the songs of 
the bards?—how he thrust his fair curled 
beard at most holy Ariadne. He did so— 
saw her lovely lips part slightly in a long 
breath, 

He stood in scornful insolence—and was 
not annihilated. 

Behind him the line of waiting priest- 
esses, their slim bodies nude above leopard- 
skin kilts, struck their seven-stringed lyres. 
From the other side of the dancing floor, the 
line of priests answered them in twangingly 
resonant antiphony. It was the awaited 
signal. Tha-su stepped back, joined the 
youths and maidens now risen from their 
obeisance. They linked hands; little hands 
that trembled, some of them. To the weird 
melody of the thrumming strings the maz- 
ily intricate sacred dance commenced. 
They who danced it knew themselves 
doomed, but the majority performed the 
familiar steps with meticulous exactitude, 
in a piously docile resignation. What 
human revolt was possible against the sub- 
lime necessities of the gods? All their lives 
they had been accustomed to the spectacle 
of unresisting divine victims; their own 
royal birth carried with it—as everywhere 
over the ancient world—the liability to 
that destiny. Only Tha-su scorned that 
humility. He danced proudly, his fair- 
locked head high, maintaining his bravado 
to the last. Among the crowded tiers of 
spectators he saw the excited gestures of his 
friends. Tomorrow? His boast seemed 
madness. He must warn them—that jailer 
could be bribed-—not to imperil their lives 
by patently useless audacity. He turned 
and twisted in the convolutions of the 
measure, the stone-paved floor resounding 
under the rhythmic beat of his feet, danced 
with an ostentatious careful perfection 
he had never danced better in his life. He 
danced deliberately for Ariadne. He would 
show her that there was no tremor in his 
heart. The admirative murmur of the 
throng was an intoxication. Ariadne sat 
rigid, staring at him. 


The ritual dancing had long since ter- 
minated. Ariadne sat in the queen’s meg- 
aron, the great women’s room embedded 
inaccessibly within the far-spreading mass 
of the palace. Splendid was that apartment, 
possessing no windows but illuminated in 
soft horizontal radiance from two large 
light-wells open to the sky, beyond the two 
rows of columns on its southern and western 
sides. On the irradiated wall beyond one 
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It isn’t the “cake” that 
makes a pipe sweet 


A BEAUTIFUL CAKE is a glowing tribute 
to a man’s pipe-wisdom. It should bring joy 
to his heart. It should bring sweetness to 
his pipe... Yet, many a sweet-caked pipe 
goes sour, simply because it’s filled with the 
wrong tobacco. 


A cake keeps the bowl from burning and 
tasting bitter; but after that, it’s up to the 
tobacco... Now, the taste of any tobacco 
depends on three things: the leaf itself, how 
it’s mellowed, and how it’s cut... There's 
the secret of fine pipe tobacco. The secret 
of Granger Rough Cut! 


For Granger Rough Cut is all ripe old 
Burley, the finest pipe tobacco grown. Mel- 
lowed by an old and exclusive method. And 
cut solely for pipes, in large flakes, that burn 
slowly, and so, smoke coolly. 


Cool... spicy... mild... and mellow! 
There's no other tobacco so certain to put 
a sweet cake in your pipe. To sweeten it 
and keep it sweet. Abwnyet 


GRANGER 
Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin 1s forty-tive 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 
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20,000 doctors recommend Ovaltine—a de- 
licious new food-drink from Switzerland. 


and Energetic Days 


can be yours 


A new natural way from Switzerland—to banish 
sleepless nights and give you all-day energy 


When you go to bed do your nerves 
stay up? Leaving you dragged out 
on the morrow—your mornings 


logy, your energies drained by 
afternoon? 
Modern science has found a 





‘ natural way to overcome this—a 
‘ way to sound, restful sleep that 
quickly restores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, 


clear-eyed, bueyant. You have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and into 
the evening. 

A 3.day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 


Taken at mght, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy 
quickly and naturally, This is why: 


Fiast—it combines, in easily digested 
form, certain viralizing and building-up food 
essentials in which your daily fare is lack- 
ing. One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Secorp —Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods which may be in your stomach, Thus, 
a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is 
turning itself and all other foods into rich, 
red blood 

Thies quick assimilation of 
nourishment is restoring to the 
entire body. Frayed nerves are 


OVALTI 
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soothed, Digestion goes on efficiently. Rest- 
ful sleep comes, And as you sleep you are 
gathering strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. Dur- 
ing the great war it was included as a stand- 
ard war ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country, Today hundreds of hospi- 
tals use it. More than 20,000 docrors recom- 
mend it. Not only as a restorative, but also 
for malnutrition, nerve strain, convales- 
cence, backward children, nursing mothers 
and the aged, 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day's energy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You “carry 
through” for the whole day. You aren’t too 
tired to go out for the evening. There's a 
new zest to your work; to all your daily 
activities. It’s truly a “Pick-up” drink 

for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 

Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the 
soda fountains. But to let you try it 
we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10 cents to cover cost 
of packing and mailing. Just send 
in the coupon with 10 cents. 











Isleepmuch bet- 
ter and feel lots 
better all day long. 
“Ovaltine”’ is fine 





1 took Ovaltine for sleepless- 
ness and lack of ambition dur- 
ing the day, After T had used 
the sample I had more rest at 
night. During the 
day I had more 
ambition and feit 
100% better. 
Aferiin Schoeiler 


Jefierson, Wisc. Cr ; 

















“stuff.”"J. V. Allen 
Henderson, N. C. 
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of those colonnades was a great and mar- 
velously realistic painting of all manner of 
birds winging through the air; on the wall 
beyond the other was a similar great paint- 
ing that represented the depths of the sea— 
every kind of fish swimming above coral- 
overgrown rocks, sending upward long 
lines of bubbles from the sharp stroke of 
their tails. Another wall was covered with 
a brilliant scene of girls with their long hair 
streaming in the whirl of the dance. Costly 
dyed curtains hung, half-drawn, between 
the columns, and many-colored cushions 
heaped the long low seat against the inner 
wall whereon sat, their knees drawn up, in 
a vivid-hued gorgeousness of fashionable 
bell-skirted, tight-jacketed costumes, the 
noble ladies in attendance on her divinely 
royal majesty. 

About the apartment stood many pieces 
of furniture covered with plates of beaten 
gold—furniture whose like was only to be 
found in the great palaces of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. From behind the half-open cur- 
tains of another wall came the cool water 
splash of the fountain in the recess which 
was a bathroom. The whole presented a 
harmonious richness of polychromatic 
color, of mingled blues and reds and yel- 
lows, of silver and wrought gold, soft in the 
evening light that filtered between the 
columns on its two sides. 

But, in her golden seat, Ariadne sat obliv- 
ious of this magnificence. Crouched on the 
| floor in front of her, a girl slave swept the 
strings of her harp, sang in a sweet voice 
the newest fashionable love songs brought 
from exotically poetic Egypt. The divine 
| queen propped her chin on her white hand, 
| stared in front of her with large dark brood- 

ing eyes that no longer perceived her sur- 

roundings. On the long wall seat, the ladies 

chattered in discreet whisperings and gig- 

gles, discussing the events of the day, dis- 
| cussing also the insolent beauty of that 

barbarian—-what was his name?—Tha?— 
| Tha-su—who had danced so magnificently. 
And his absurd boast! It was said the 
royal guards had nevertheless been dou- 
bled. But he was safely immured in his 
subterranean dungeon; could do no harm. 
| Whether or not the divine queen heard the 
plaintive music of voice and thrumming 
strings, she seemed to catch that whis- 
pered name—she turned with an irritated 
frown toward those women, which silenced 
them, while they nudged each other. How 
he had insulted her arrogant haughtiness! 
Were he not already a sacred victim, surely 
he would then and there have died the 
death! Some of the more sophisticated of 
those ladies smiled cynically, mutely con- 
veying an opinion on that subject they 
dared not openly express. The sentimental 
ones sighed. If only they were Ariadne, the 
| divinely omnipotent! Would they not 
know where to choose, and how to save, a 
lover! The slave girl swept the cords of 
her harp, sang: 


“ The breath of thy nostrils alone 
Is that which maketh my heart to live. 
I found thee. 
The gods grant thee to me 
For ever and ever.” 











The divine queen clenched her white 
hands in a gesture she abruptly arrested. 
She spoke petulantly, her beautiful face 
| somber, to the harpist. 

“TI am wearied of these foolish Egyptian 
| songs. Dost thou not know the songs of 
other lands—of the Siciljans—of the 
Achwans ——” 

“Of the Siciliars, I know one, Gracious- 
one-who-may-not-be-directly-viewed— the 
song of the girl for her lover far distant in 
the western land of tin.” 

“A mawkish song. Sing me asong of the 
warlike Achwans.” 

“Alas, thy slave deserves not to live, 
merciful one—the Achwzan songs my wit- 
less master did not teach me, may his name 
| be forgotten!” 

The divine queen frowned. 

“Thou wilt learn some by tomorrow’s 
sunset or be whipped.” 

She clapped her hands sharply and a jet- 
black Nubian woman slave—a precious gift 
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from the Pharaoh of Egypt—darted for- 
ward from behind the curtains. 

“Send hither to me the captain of the 
guards!” 

The Nubian girl prostrated herself with 
a clash of silver anklets, sprang up, darted 
away again through the columns. 

She-who-must-not-be-directly-viewed 
turned to the simpering, instantly alert 
ladies on the long bench. 

“Leave me!” she said imperiously. “I 
would be alone.” 


Moonlight was a magic over the earth. 
Under the full silver disk that floated high 
up in the blanched sky, the tall lilies of the 
terraced garden gleamed white on stems 
that had lost their green, and the closed 
cups of the late red tulips seemed black in 
the spell of that brilliant light which cast 
their short shadows upon the path. The 
warm still air was pregnant with the per- 
fume of massed roses, with the overpower- 
ing sweetness of the lilies, with the fragrance 
of marjoram. Far down in the misty valley 
a nightingale sang one of the last of his 
passionate nocturnes to the mate whose 
eggs were nearly hatched. She-who- 
must-not-be-directly-viewed, Ariadne, the 
earthly incarnation of the most holy one, 
stopped for a moment to listen to that gush 
of bird music welling up through the silence 
of the night. She stood, twitching across 
her face the head veil of almost transparent 
Egyptian lawn, motionless as though that 
distant vehemence of passion were her own 
heartbeats made audible, paralyzing her 
with this accentuation. Then, glancing 
nervously back to where on its hill the great 
palace was a piled-up mass of whiteness be- 
neath the moon, she gestured to the Nubian 
girl slave following her like a black shadow, 
moved forward with bare-ankled feet noise- 
less in their soft-leather sandals. 

Like a ghost, seeming diaphanous in that 
blanched brilliance, she went swiftly down 
the stone-flagged steps from terrace to ter- 
race, through the scent of massed flowers 
that were deprived of color, under great 
palm fronds stiff against the blue-white 
sky, while the nightingale sent his urgent 
song of love vibrating through the silver 
air. She halted at last by a fountain where 
the water splashed into a rectangular stone 
pool, and stone seats were ranged within a 
square-pillared summerhouse festooned 
with dark roses brought from distant Baby- 
lon. The Nubian slave girl spread swiftly 
on one of those seats the large soft cushions 
she had carried. Ariadne seated herself 
upon them-—-the Nubian standing dis- 
creetly at a little distance behind her— 
leaned forward, listened, listened intently; 
her little sandaled foot tapping the stone 
flags with impatience when she was sure 
there was no sound. 

But she had not long to wait. Presently 
there came through the moonlit stillness the 
rhythmic foot beat of disciplined men, the 
clank of bronze accouterments. The sound 
approached steadily, came close, ceased 
abruptly at a sharp command. The foot- 
steps of one man alone renewed that mar- 
tial approach. He appeared between the 
entrance pillars—a soldier with a long 
figure-of-eight shield slung on the right arm 
which held his bronze-tipped spear, a 
bronze sword hanging at his left side, on his 
head a great bronze helmet that glinted un- 
der the moon. He advanced toward the 
most holy one, who sat suddenly erect and 
rigid, knelt before her with averted eyes. It 
was the captain of the guard. 

“Sacred - one - whose- commands - must - 
not-be-questioned, the captive is here.” 

She-who-must-not-be-directly- viewed 
had again twitched the lawn head veil 
across her face. She replied with a clear 
distinctness of voice which betrayed noth- 
ing of her suddenly difficult effort for 
speech. 

“Bring him hither!” 

The captain of the guard bowed low in 
acquiescence, sprang to his feet with a jan- 
gle of metal, disappeared. 

The next instant, at his curt command, 
the rhythmic tramp of feet recommenced. 

(Continued on Page 201) 


























11 Other Reasons 
Why You Should Carry 


A:B:A: 2. Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY 


—safer than currency to carry on the 
person while traveling. 


—convenient because not dependent for 
cashing upon banks or banking hours. 


—self-identifying through your signature 


—accepted by hotels, garages, ticket of 
fices, shops and banks the world over. 


—do away with the necessity for chang- 
ing currencies when crossing interna- 
tional frontiers. 


—cashed in foreign countries at current 
rates of exchange. 


—crisp, clean and handsome as new bank 
notes, —features which appeal especially 
to women travelers. 


—light to carry and easy to use; issued in 
compact bill-foids in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. 

—accepted for U. S. customs duties. 


—the officia! travelers’ cheques of the 
American Bankers Association. 


—sold by 11,000 banks and trust compa- 
nies in the United States and Canada. 
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ee the World in 1926 on 
ABA Travelers Cheques 


Like the Magic Carpet, A. B. A. Travelers’ Cheques will 


take you wherever you want to go. 


They're “good for money wherever money means any- 
thing” —day or night, business day or holiday, everywhere. 


Buy your A. B. A. Travelers’ 
Cheques at your local bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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—lies the Old World with its endless pageantry of art, history and 
literature —its inexhaustible sources of education, recreation 
and imperishable impressions. 


A CUNARD Trip to Europe 
is now within the reach of all 


Europe is worth-while—as an ever-increasing number of Americans from 
every walk of life have been discovering each year. During 1925 the 
Cunard and Associated Lines carried 226301 of these travellers, largely ex- 
ceeding in numbers those travelling by any other Line or group of Lines 
on the Atlantic. 

Go to Europe 


—in May or at the end of July or in August or September—just before or after 
the rush of the season; an ideal time. 


Cunard Services offer the widest possible variety of ways of ‘‘how to go’’: 


CUNARD | NEW CUNARD 
VACATION SPECIALS 











(THIRD CABIN) 
Sailings May Ist to September 25th 


A Cunard innovation, offering ac- 
commodations of specially reserved, 
comfortable, roomy and well-venti- 
lated staterooms for 2 or 3 persons; 
many baths; spacious dining halls— 
excellent food and splendid table 
service; well-stocked libraries, pleas- 
ant lounges and plenty of deck space. 
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CABIN SERVICE 


Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Havre and London 


The service is maintained by a su- 
perb fleet of fast, oil-burning cabin 
steamers, comprising the Carmania, 
Caronia, Cameronia, Lancastria, 
Antonia, Alaunia and Ascania. 
Comfort the keynote; splendid spa- 
cious public rooms; airy staterooms; 
many have private baths. 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170up Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


Large Selection of Attractive Inclusive Tours 
of varying durations and rates. 
Other Cunard Services to choose from: the World’s 
Fastest Ocean Passenger Service de Luxe, weekly from New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton, the no less comfortable services to 
Queenstown-Liverpool; to Londonderry-Glasgow. 
Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway New York 
or Branches and Agencies. 


by | CUNARD ~ It Costs No More 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
A short file of spear-armed, shield-protected 
soldiers passed into the space by the foun- 
tain, halted abruptly at the captain's order. 
Between them, his hands tied behind him, 
his ankles fettered, stood Tha-su. 

The divine one contemplated him 
through her transparent veil of lawn, her 
own face hidden. 

“Strike off his fetters!’’ she said sharply. 
The soldiers stooped; there was a clank of 
bronze chain dropped to the pavement. 
Tha-su stood motionless but free. She 
turned again to the captain of the guard. 
“Leave him here—but remain so that my 
summons may come to thy ears.” 

The officer crouched in acknowledgment 
of the order, drew himself erect, uttered his 
curt command. The file of soldiers turned 
about, marched off. For a moment or two 
their tramp resounded in the still moon- 
light and then ceased. Save for the Nubian 
slave silent and motionless like a black 
statue behind her, the youthful incarna- 
tion on earth of Ariadne, the very sacred 
one, was alone with the barbarian who had 
publicly affronted her. 

He remained motionless. She sat silent 
for a moment, contemplating him through 
the veil still drawn over her face. In that 
bright radiance, his features were clearly 
visible, his long fair hair glinting as it fell 
to his shoulders, his fair curled beard 
touched with a shimmer of light. 

At last she spoke. 

“Thou hast nothing to say?—nothing to 
desire of me?” 

He moved half a step. 

“Only once more to see that divine face 
whick is that of the most mighty and most 
beautiful of all goddesses, turning the heart 
of man to water and maddening his brain— 
only that, I desire, most sacred one!” He 
dropped on his knee as he spoke in a low 
awed voice, vibrant with sincerity. 

“Thou knowest me?”’ she said, in sur- 
prise. 

“‘My heart leaped and told me ere even I 
entered thy sacred presence!” 

There was again a little silence. And 
then, quietly, with a trembling hand, she 
drew the veil from her face. 

“Look!” she said softly. 
satisfied?” 

He ventured an awed glance at her, 
dropped his head again. 

“Nay,” she breathed. ‘‘Look at me as 
thou didst upon the dancing floor, thy head 
high.” 

He obeyed, looked at her with a long gaze 
wherein he drew his breath. Tomorrow he 
would die. He was reckless of that doom. 
At last he looked his fill once more upon 
that face which had haunted him almost to 
madness in his dark pit prison, where the 
royal maidens whimpered and his compan- 
ion youths cursed their fate. He was filled 
with the intoxication of the deliciously 
hopeless love of romantic youth, loving 
most when it loves the utterly inaccessible, 
glorying in the thought of immolation at 
divinely beautiful cruel feet. Far from him 
now was the bravado of the dancing floor. 
He craved only to humble himself in an im- 
possibility of sufficient atonement for his 
insolence. Tomorrow —he had already told 
himself—he would shout her sacred name 
as he died. 

She spoke again, in that low musical 
voice which was the voice of a divinity. 

“Depart!” she said. ‘‘Thou art free. A 
ship awaits thee at the port. Another 
Achwan from the city shall be seized to 
take thy place tomorrow.” 

He did not move. 

“Go, Achean!” she repeated, almost 
huskily. “‘Go! The goddess commands.” 

He remained motionless, on bended knee, 
his fists suddenly clenched, a roaring in his 
ears. In him leaped up a picture of those 
other captives in that dungeon whence, half 
an hour since, he had been drawn—a visual- 
ization of them being pushed tomorrow 
toward that appallingly mysterious fate in 
the dark Labyrinth, from which he miracu- 
lously was now offered release. He thought 
of his fierce Achwzan kinsmen in the city, 
counting on him—for who knew what of 


“Art thou 


desperate achievement. He thought of his 
wild boast, and the dolphin who had 
emerged spouting from the sea to authen- | 
ticate it. If he obeyed this command, if he 
snatched this coward’s opportunity, he was 
forever shamed. Never would the bards 
sing his renown by the glowing hearths of 
winter. Never would he dare to show his 
face among Achezans. On the other hand— 
he thrilled with a new wild thought—if he 
disobeyed, if he remained and slew the 
dread Minotaur as vaingloriously he had 
boasted to do—as, surely, his divine father, 
Poseidon, had affirmed he might—then all 
that was the wealth and glory of the Minos | 
would be his—his, the heaped-up gold and 
precious bronze of the palace; his, the mul- 
titudinous slaves; his also, incredibly but 
certainly—he scarce could dare to admit 
this thought that made him tremble, that 
sent fire through his nerves, a madness 
through his brain—this divinely beautiful 
creature who was not only goddess but 
woman. 

She spoke, even while his mind reeled 
with the perception of that intoxicating 
possibility. 

“Thou goest not?” He could not tell 
whether or not there was anger in that low 
voice. 

He dared to answer. 

“Most holy one, even the gods may not 
prevail against an oath. I have sworn.” 

“Thou hast sworn?” Her voice trem- 
bled. 

“To slay the Minotaur, or be slain.” 

“Thou art mad!” 

He found again—come to him he knew | 
not how—that ready daring of speech 
which had made him a dangerous rival- | 
hated wooer among the Achzan maidens. 

“Yea, mad with love of thee, divine one! 
Mad as the gods send madness— making 
men even as they—with no bounds set to 
their desires!” 

She was silent, sat staring at him with 
wondrous eyes—-eyes that his own dared to | 
meet as he knelt before her. That silence 
was pregnant with unutterable things; he | 
felt it press upon his ears; saw that moonlit 
garden like the garden of a dream. 

Again she spoke, uncertainly. 

“T offer thee free passage. Why shouldst 
thou stay to risk thy life in that combat 
whence no human has ever returned’?”’ 

He dared again, dared superlatively. 

“That victorious | may wed thee, divine | 
one of beauty that dulls the envious moon, 
for in me flows also the blood of gods, and 
my father was Poseidon! Thus have I 
sworn the oath!” 

She breathed deeply. What thoughts , 
were racing through her mind, fevered also? | 
Thoughts of that divine bull-incarnate 
father whom she herself, since her divine 
mother was no more, was doomed to wed 
according to immemorially ancient precept 
in order that their jointly divine race might 
be preserved? He could attain to no hint 
of them, saw only those burning dark eyes 
fixed upon his face. Would she call the 
captain of the guard, have him conveyed 
back to his prison in fierce wrath at his 
sacrilegious insolence? 

She sighed. } 

“Thou hast chosen thy fate, Achwan. 
Against oaths the gods themselves are | 
powerless. Yet, for I am merciful, if there | 
is a boon thou wouldst have of me—thou,” | 
her voice sank almost to inaudibility, | 
“‘mayst ask it.” 

He took a deep breath; saw, in a mental | 
vision, Poseidon rising spoutingly amid the | 
sun-glittering waves. 

“I ask then, O divinely merciful one,”’ 
he steadied his voice, “‘ for asword—a sword 
of temper, long and sharp.” 

She stared at him, checked an abrupt | 
gesture, knowing, as he did not know, what 
that request implied — continued to stare at 
him as if fascinated, as if she would never | 
speak. The silence seemed to ring. He 
waited, wondering, baffled, his hopes plung- 
ing sickeningly in that ominous hush. 

Suddenly she turned, beckoned the Nu- | 
bian slave girl, whispered a word into her 
ear. The slave darted away into the 
moonlight-misty garden. A moment or two 
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Court and Links 


IR instance. The “ Eddie Collins,” the 

glove we designed after Eddie's own 
suggestions. The Reach Cushioned Cork 
Center Official American League Ball 
Baseball shoes that set new quality stand- 
ards. Uniforms perfect in fit and unex- 
celled in wear. Golf goods of top hole pro 
fessional quality. Tennis tackle that puts 
a little bit of the champion in your game 























he Reach line for 1926 covers the entir¢ 
field of sport. Youll find Reach equip- 
ment at the better dealers 


Write divect ta Department J for new 
Spring and Summer Catalog 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Largest Makers of Quality 
Athletic Goods 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative, 
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HE rat is the most successful robber on record. 
It is estimated that every rat steals or destroys at 
least $2 worth of property every year. And there are 
hundreds of millions of rats in the United States! 
Figure for yourself what the rat is costing us—and you. 


A little Cyanogas pumped into the rat-hole will 
stop this thief and all his thieving. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


Cyanogas should not be used in dwellings or confined 
spaces where the fumes may endanger human beings 


Just as effective for groundhogs, moles, ants, etc. 
We maintain a large staff of insect and rodent ex- 
perts who will be glad to advise you without charge 
or obligation, 

Send for free Leaflet 239 giving full information 
The American Cyanamid Company also makes Cyan- 
amid and other fertilizer ingredients, cyanide for 


mining, prussiates and other nitrogen products exten- 
sively used in agriculture and industry. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


SS ee ee ee ee Ce 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES CO.—Desk 259 
Sit Fifth Ave, New York City 
Send me, by express collect, your trial outfit 
of 1 Ib. can of Cyanogas A-Dust and special 
duster with hose for killing rats. Enclosed 
is money order (or check) for $2.00. 


$11 Fifth Avenue 


Name sina ss chbashicganiban «on orCnEE 


Address 
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| later they heard the clank of bronze, a 


soldierly tread. The captain of the guard 
stood again before Ariadne, the most holy 
one, bowed himself in devout obeisance. 
“Thy sword!” she said curtly, a curious 
choke in her throat. The captain of the 
guard unbuckled his long weapon, offered 
it to her without a word, his eyes averted 


| from direct gaze at her. She laid it across 


her knee. ‘‘ Retire and wait my summons.” 
Her voice was imperious. ‘“ Presently thou 
shalt conduct this Achwan back to his 
prison.” 

The captain of the guard abased himself, 
turned and departed. The Nubian girl was 
not again visible. Once more Tha-su and 
She-who-must-not-be-directly-viewed, the 
dazzling incarnation of divine Ariadne, 
were alone. She gazed anew at him, spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

*‘Come closer to me, son of Poseidon.”’ 

He arose and obeyed. 

“What is thy name?” 

“Tha-su.” 

She looked up into his eyes, her face 


| divinely beautiful, while about them fell 
| the shimmer of moonlight and far away the 
| nightingale sang passionately. 


“Thou hast only one night to live, 


| Tha-su!” 


Endlessly already he had crept through 
that dark maze of passages, in one hand the 


| long bronze sword — he had tried its temper; 
| it was a masterpiece of the armorer’s art— 


wound about the other arm the long coil of 


| flaxen thread that, by a mysterious hand, 


had been flung that morning into his black 
prison. Behind him, following him with 
frightened whimpers, with terrified ejacu- 


| lations, groped the seven royal maidens, his 


six male companions. Already it seemed 


| hours since, from the great religious cere- 


mony in the central court of the palace, 
they had been thrust —spear-armed soldiers 
behind them—into the opening of the 
underground vaults. 

What was that roaring sound sud- 


| denly audible, reverberating through these 


crypts? He turned at hazard round one of 
the sharp corners in those intricate narrow 


| stone corridors, saw a gleam of ruddy light 
| upon a wall. This was something, at any 


rate! He hurried forward, paying out the 
thread behind him—never otherwise would 
they find their way back again—turned yet 


another corner. 





There, ahead of him in a widened vault, 
was a great brass monster, half bull, half 
man, from whose immense open bovine 
mouth came the flames and roar of a fiercely 
blazing internal furnace. It stretched two 
hoofed arms in front of it, as if ready to 
dandle its victim. The Minotaur! He 
checked. Could one fight a monster of 
brass? And then suddenly he saw, stand- 
ing in the half gloom, a man armed with the 
sacred double battle-ax—the Minos him- 
self! This then was part of the ordeal— 
Tha-su's brain leaped to the recognition; 
it was a primitive all-but-universal royal 
ordeal, one that would persist at Calicut in 
India until 1743 A.D.—that every nine 
years the Minos had to undergo; to offer 
himself in mortal combat with his possible 
successor; a combat in which, for long ages, 
the odds had been cunningly arranged for 
him. Tha-su rushed at him with a wild 
exultant shout and, before the upswung 
battle-ax could descend, drove his point 
at the throat. 


Under the brilliant blue sun-suffused sky, 
in the great central court of the palace, 
Ariadne, the most holy one, sat on one of 
two golden thrones. The other throne was 
vacant. Before that other throne was an 
altar, fronted by a double pair of upturned 
bull’s horns, and bearing upon it, erect, a 
sacred double ax. In long lines down that 
great courtyard were the priests and priest- 
esses, striking their seven-stringed lyres 
and intoning wildly mournful hymns. Be- 
hind them a close-packed mass of Cretans, 
men and women, wailed and mourned as 
was the ritual custom. They wailed hypo- 
critically for the fourteen victims, wailed 
with only slightly less hypocrisy for the 
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Minos risking his life down in the dark maze 
which symbolized the underworld. If he 
did not return, then the virility of the divine 
king was manifestly useless for the con- 
tinued vigor of their communal life, and 
manifestly it was time that another should 
replace him. But he would return, as nine 
years back he had returned. 

Ariadne, decked in ceremonial magnifi- 
cence, sat rigid, staring at that door wherein 
the captives had been pushed; wherefrom— 
and the crowd stared fascinatedly at it 
also—the victorious Minos would surely 
presently emerge. 

Endless—exasperatingly, maddeningly 
endless—were those mournful hymns of the 
priests and priestesses. Would that shout- 
hailed climax never come, this appalling 
suspense be dispelled? Rigid—convulsively 
rigid, sat Ariadne. What secret awful guilt 
was terrible within her, gripping her soul, 
blanching her startlingly beautiful face, to 
be sustained only by the tense clenching of 
her delicate hands? What wild hopes and 
fears surged through her until the woman 
in her felt that she must scream? 

At last! Suddenly there was a shout; a 
turmoil near that door at the farther end. 
The Minos was emerging! The crowd 
swayed. He came, shouting wild words, 
flourishing the divine double ax—not the 
familiar Minos, but the fair-haired, fair- 
beardec Achwzan! There was a deafening 
clamor, an outburst of sudden shrieks as 
fierce men in that throng whipped out long 
swords, stabbed right and left. Through 
that swirling turmoil, Tha-su, brandishing 
the sacred weapon from which all recoiled, 
forced his triumphant way; rushed, not for 
the vacant throne, but for Ariadne. He 
snatched her from her seat, held her high in 
blood-dripping arms. An appalling din an- 
nounced the commencement of the sack of 
the great palace. 


That palace was found, three thousand 
three hundred years later, just as it had 
collapsed after that day of ravage which 
had terminated in conflagration, scarcely a 
morsel of metal left in it, the unfinished 
work and the tools of the artificers in the 
king’s workshops lying strewn as they had 
been flung down in the sudden alarm. 

And Ariadne? Did Theseus—-as the 
later Greeks weuld call him—indeed 
abandon her basely upon the Isle of Naxos, 
or was she there reft from him by the god 
Bacchus in whatever of doubtful fate may 
be implied in that other legend? 

Theseus himself undoubtedly returned 
home laden with spoil, and founded a cita- 
del and a kingship at Athens, where what at 
least purported to be his homeward ship 
was piously conserved for a thousand years. 
There he and his descendants reigned, 
one of many independent units in that 
barbarically splendid civilization of those 
bronze-using Achzans who were the Greeks 
of Homer, fighting the Trojan War as their 
last great exploit. 

For, two hundred years after the sack of 
Knossus, the Achzans themselves were 
fiercely assailed and utterly overcome by a 
new race of iron-weaponed invaders—those 
Dorians who were, in the slow evolution of 
centuries, to become the cultured Greeks of 
Phidias and A®schylus, of Socrates and 
Aristotle. Great was the movement of 
men which was impelled by that ruthless 
invasion of the Dorians. ‘‘The isles were 
restless, disturbed among themselves,’”’ says 
an inscription of Rameses III. A swarming 
horde of dispossessed Achwzans and Achzan- 
ized Cretans, their goods and their women 
and children heaped in ox wagons, came 
down from Syria through the land of 
Canaan, and were there met and checked 
by the Pharaoh in a great battle. There 
they settled down, to become the Philistines 
with whom the Israelites waged such bitter 
war. 

Other civilizations had before it for many 
ages accumulated the written records of 
their history, but that vanished civilization 
of Minoan Knossus was the germ of the 
civilization that is ours. 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of stories by Mr. Austin. 
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Spencer Features! 
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} } no more tons 
a} Requires attention only once in twelve 
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Even heat day and night, due to auto- 
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Single Grate Heater 





HE following features are 
|} fully described in literature 
your request will bring you: — 
Saves $4 to $7 in the price of every ton 


of coal used because it burns low priced 


No. 1 Buckwheat Anchracite and burns 


Type for every need from small home to 
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Here's how you can figure Spencer Heater savings for yourself 
Ask your dealer for the price of No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite. 
Subtract that price from what you are now paying for the egg, 
stove or nut anthracite you are using. 


The difference, which may be as much as $8.00, is what you would 
save per ton. Multiply that figure by the number of tons you now 
use, and you will be pretty close to what a Spencer Heater would 
save you cach year. 

The beauty of it is that this one Spencer saving is indisputable 
not something you have to wait until you have bought ae operated 
a Spencer to determine—not an indefinite, promised, weer 
saving. Just a matter of cold, simple mathematics, based on the 
known difference in the cost of coal. 

Carry it a little further, and you will see how few years it will be 
before the Spencer saves its entire cost and begins to pay a net profit. 
Meantime, with its magazine feed, assuring reliable heat all day 
and night, with attention but once in twelve to twenty-four hours, 
your Spencer will be a revelation in comfort and convenience. Ask 
any Spencer owner; there are thousands upon thousands of them 
some who have owned Spencer Heaters for the last thirty years. 


There are types and sizes of Spencer Heaters, sold and installed by 
heating contractors, for every heating requirement, 
Write for a copy of “THE BUSINESS OF BUYING A HEATING 


SYSTEM”, a helpful and informative book for anyone with a 
heating problem. 


STANDARD HeateR CoMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 
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identify the NOGAR Au- 
thorized Representative 
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NOGAR Suits are ideal for 


Mechanics 
Drivers 

Mill Workers 
Engineer 


Chauffeur i 


Larmers 
Motorists 
Gunners 


Fishermen 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 
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He has saved other men millions 
by the wonderful suit he sells 


The Nooar Man is a good man 
to know 


Nothing like a Nocar Suit for 
gunning, fishing or other sports, 
and Nocar Topcoats are ideal 
for motoring 


Give him a welcome 
when he calls 


He comes to tell you of a suit of : ’ 
clothes that will outwear two or The Nocar Man will show you 


how to save money and get better 
three ordinary suits and cost less ‘ 


service out of a// your clothes, for 
than any of them 


NoGark garments save your others. 


In a Nooar Suit you can do There is no other clothing just like 


Nooar because Nocar Cloth is 
produced by a process 


work that would ruin other 
clothes and always 
make a good appear 
ance. The wonderful 
Noaar Special Cloth 
is almost tearproof, 
won't burn saath and 
repels water. Made in 
new weaves and attrac 
tive mew patterns. 





Te known to us alone. 
Suits & Topcoats 
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136 


Hunting Suits $155¢ 
Slightly higher in Canada 


Beware of imitations! 
NoGar garments have 
given satisfaction for 
years and are guaranteed. 
A million men can testify 
there is nothing like them 
for year-round use. 











NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago Toledo Denver 
; Portland, Ore. 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Vancouver, B. C. 


Los Angeles Seattle 





CLOTHES 
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Shake Hands with the NOGAR Man! 
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To Men Who Want 
More Money 


Cut loose from poorly paid routine 
work and sell something! 


Nooar Clothing literally ‘‘sells on 
sight.’" You have no real competi- 
tion because there is no other cloth- 
ing just like it. 

Noexperience is needed to make sales. 
Every man you meet is a prospect. 
Men say, ‘Why, that is just what 
I've been looking for! How much is 
it?’ When they learn prices are only 
$12.50 to $13.50, the sale is made. 


In railroad yards, mills, machine 
shops and all places where ordinary 
clothes wear out quickly, men sell @ 
dozen or more NoGar Suits at one visit 


Your income, if you sell Nocar 
Clothing, depends solely on your am- 
bition and industry. If you are satis- 
fied with $50 a week, you can get it 
easily. If you want to make $100 a 
week, or more, the money's to be 
had, if you go after it. Plenty of 
others are getting it. 

Hundreds of our representatives sell 
Nocar Clothes in their spare hours 
and easily make $25 or $30 a week 
extra money. 


Mail coupon today 
for further information. 
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Dept. S-4, Reading, Pa. 
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Nocar Clothing. 
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PROSPERITY—WHAT IS IT? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


more than the poor man, yet some pro- 
ducers are unable to see any other market. 
They regard the wealthy man as if he hada 
hundred heads and a hundred backs. Our 
business is supported by the wages that it 
pays. When you curtail wages you curtail 
business. That applies to every business. 
There are no exceptions. 

The problem today is how to increase 
production for larger demand, instead of 
how to reduce it. There is no need of cur- 
tailment anywhere. Overproduction is al- 
ways local. Nothing is overproduced as 
long as there are literally millions of persons 
who would use the articles of industry if the 
price were brought within their means. Has 
everyone in the world a bathtub, a sanitary 
home, a book, a bd, a motor car, a pantry 
full of food? Well, until everyone in the 
world gets what everyone ought to have, 
there can be no overproduction. Manage- 
ment will still have the problem of distribu- 
tion at low prices. The saturation point is 
always extremely local. 

What a five-day week would do is give 
equal opportunities for consumption. No 
man can consume more than another—be 
he rich or poor—yet consumption among 
individuals is equal only when opportuni- 
ties for consumption are equal. Another 
day or half day a week given to the people 
of this country would instantly open a new 
market for nearly everything that is manu- 
factured. But what is more important, we 
should open the door to new levels of buy- 
ing power not heretofore reached, because 
the object lesson of the benefits of pros- 
perity would be carried to multitudes who 
have no time to learn it now. 

These ideas are not so novel to American 
business men as might be supposed. I think 
there are today enough American producers 
honestly trying to get prices down to rock- 
hottom, to keep business at its present high 
levels. They are thinking of business as a 
service to the people and of their own part 
as a service to business. 


Prosperity is endangered by the habit of 
regarding every great new invention as the 
last word. Some people think of the present 
standard as being the utmost attainable. 
The same people generally will admit that 
when you have reached the top of anything 
there is no place to go except down. 

We are now beginning to grasp the fact 
that going up and going on is really only a 
matter of determination to find something 
better. Stagnation is the product of the 
colossal assumption that our ideas and our 
methods are final and perfect, instead of 
being merely steps in progress. 

If prosperity is to continue, obviously 
there will be less and less need for hoarding. 
If the supply is guaranteed to continue 
there is no need for hoarding. Men save 
because they are not sure the flow of money 
will continue. Men save to be independent. 
If they could assure their independence by 
working, how much better it would be. 
Hoarding is no better in peacetime than in 
wartime. It stops the flow, and its basis is 
fear. But as long as the basis of fear exists, 
how can men be blamed? The thing to do 
is to remove the cause of fear. Why should 
men fear need in a world of plenty? 

This fear, which has been inherited by the 
worker, is one of the things we are stamping 
out in the United States, but we still have 
a long way to go. For hoarding we must 
substitute use. It is the use to which it may 
be put which gives an object its value. 
Prosperity, from that point of view, is 
merely a period of maximum use. Who 
would say, since we still have areas of pov- 
erty and idleness in the United States, that 
we have come anywhere near the peak of 
prosperity? 

Free spending is not squandering; the 
latter leaves a man broke; the former 
brings him more money by increasing his 
capacity to produce. That is the essence of 
prosperity, in my opinion. Itis a continuing 
process, something established as the de- 
pendable and normal state of affairs. 


IMPATIENT YOUTH IN THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


from a large number of institutions, no less 
than 57 per cent have held two or more 
positions since graduation, and 25 per cent 
of these have held three or more positions. 

Of the class of 1923, 39.5 per cent out of 
a somewhat similar number have held two 
or more positions, and 13 per cent three or 
more. Even in a class graduating as re- 
cently as 1924, about 20 per cent of the 
1240 replying have held two or more posi- 
tions since graduation. Commenting on 
these figures, the report says: 

“The high degree of turnover indicated 
by these figures shows an unwise choice of 
first positions in altogether too high a per- 
centage of cases. Of the graduates who do 
change positions, many do not remain long 
enough in their first job to gain much ex- 
perience or even obtain a clear conception 
of its ultimate possibilities. An undue 
amount of time is wasted by these gradu- 
ates before they are established in their 
life’s work.” 

Desire for the right sort of experience or 
opportunity was given by 75.3 per cent of 
the graduates for their choice of first posi- 
tions, and the report says, “Contrary to 
general impression, perhaps, the question 
of salary was, ostensibly at least, a very 
minor factor.” 

But no data are given as to why these first 
positions were vacated so soon, or why there 
was a change to third and even fourth 
positions in so many cases. Surely one im- 
portant reason why the first or second posi- 
tions are not retained is because promotion 
does not follow rapidly enough. If the 
overly high expectation of reward were met 
in the first position there would be no such 


lack of stability. Is it not fair then to say 
that numbers of these young men do not 
have a true picture of the conditions of life 
which they must face? 

Perhaps someone will object that I am 
slapping ambition in the face, or that I am 
merely reflecting the views of hard-hearted 
employers who are using me as a mouth- 
piece to keep young talent down. Very 
well then, let us look at this subject from a 
wholly different angle. Consider for a 
moment the well-known mob behavior of 
men of all ages, all degrees and kinds of 
experience and all sorts of education, when 
a good position at a good salary is vacant. 


Does anyone have any illusions at all as to | 


the true meaning of this common trait? 
Let us assume a hustling yet agreeable 
residential and industrial city of 100,000 
population somewhere between New York 
and San Francisco. The position of secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce is vacated 
by retirement or death. The directors 
thereupon place in all the newspapers 
the following conspicuous advertisement, 
which I have worded in more vernacular 
language than is usually the case: 


“GOOD POSITION VACANT 


“We want a secretary for our chamber 
of commerce, male, age anywhere from 
twenty-five to sixty-five. Though ill health 


will probably shorten the life of your job, | 


we do not insist upon a medical examina- 
tion. 
chronic disease, but it was an arrested case 
and so he didn’t look ill. 

“You may not stay in the job many 
years, but then again you may. You will 


In fact, the last incumbent had a | 
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Springtime 
in the Heart 


BLOOM-SCENTED breeze. .: . the robin’s clear 

call from the orchard... . purling waters in the 
brook . . . and over all the merry-hearted ting of child- 
hood’s laughter! These are the voices of Spring, music 
that makes our hearts beat high, sends our pulses 
bounding. 
To have music such as this always at instant command, 
keeping Springtime in the heart, is the privilege of the 
Straube owner. The glorious tone of the Straube, re- 
sponding alike to manual or roll playing, wins increas- 
ing appreciation, becomes more intimately a parc of 
the home life as the years go on. 
For enduring quality is the outstanding mark of every 
Straube instrument. The exclusive features of the 
Straube Artronome player action enable anyone to play, 
easily and expressively, the music he likes best, classic or 
popular. The Straube is recognized as America's finer 
player piano. 
The Straube Grand embodies the craftsman’s highest 
art: tone quality and power, exquisite touch, with a 
grace and beauty of line that lends distinction in the 
most refined surroundings. The Straube Reproducing 
Grand, Welte Mignon, /icensee, gives you the actual 
playing of the world’s foremost pianists 
Send the coupon now for new catalog, illustrating and des 
cribing all Straube models. Straube dealers gladly arrange for 


extended payments, your present instrument taken in part 
payment for a new Straube, 





The Straube Grand 


Straube instruments are nationally priced Hi hee: Ses ete, | Ue ee oO emeemos ae + 
’ f. 0. b. Hammond, Ind., as follows Srraube Piano Co., 491 Manila Ave., Hammond, Ind. ? 
GRANDS: The Conservatory $950 | Please send your new catalog and complete intor- | 
The Artist } \ metee (check type of instrument which interests you ' 
mos 
Prayers: The Arcadian 0 ! N t 
rs Name 
The Imperial 675 1 - | 
The Colonial 625 1 Street i 
‘he 595 
The HA be 350 City State ' 
eos ee i Grand © Reproducing © Player GQ Uprigh: H 
UpriGut PiANos: $395, $425, $525 4 J 






GRANDS~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 
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* Bi-Spinning 
An exclusive Tru-fab process by 
which hosiery is invisibly rein- 
forced, not by adding layers of 
extra threads but by doubly 
strengthening every thread, 
















An attractive sheer weight pattern for 
Spring. Pure silk and rayon 
combination, In a wide va- 75¢ 
riety of color harmonies .. .. 


Reinforced all over 
what Bi-Spinning* has done 


for 


| ee a long time hosiery 
manufacturers have 
provided extra protection 
for the toes and heels. 
Now the neglected area, 
instep and leg, has been = | 
taken care of! The new & 
process, Bi-Spinning, invisibly rein- 
forces the entire sock by doubly 
strengthening every thread. Bi-Spin- 
ning means extra months of wear. 


You will be delighted win the 
smart new shades and patterns which 
our fashion experts have designed 
to harmonize with vour Spring and 
Summer apparel. 


If you do not find Tru-fab Bi-Spun Hosiery at 
the shops you are accustomed to buy from, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied, 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS, Athens, Ga. 


Jab 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


Tru 


Spun, 





Men’s Hosiery 


You will be astonished at 
the very reasonable prices, 
from 35c to $1.— but you 
will experience the fullest 
satisfaction only after you 
have worn the Tru-fab 
Hosiery you buy today, 
init beyond your expectations. 


At your favorite shop, select from 
the newest patterns for Spring this 
new type hosiery in sheer weights 
of wool, silk, rayon and lisle, and 
in harmonious combinations of these 
materials. We guarantee you will 
be pleased—or your money instantly 
and courteously refunded. 


Price 35 ¢ 
to $1.00 





















Pure 12 thread silk 
in the newest shades 
for Spring and in 
black for formal 
wear: 


75¢ 
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have no bosses except ourselves, and we are 
far too busy with our own affairs to pay 
any attention to the details of your work. 
It is true that once a month, at our regular 
meeting, certain of the more crotchety 
members of the board will baw! you out 
because you fail to advertise the city more 
effectively. But then they don’t know any- 
thing about it themselves, and will soon 
forget the criticisms they have made. Be- 
sides, some of us will like you personally, 
and as we don’t like the crotchety members 
of the board, we will protect you from them. 
You will get many unreasonable requests, 
not only from us but from other members; 
but nothing will be done about it if you 
don’t comply. 

“Your hours will at times be very long, 
but you will make them yourself. You will 
take many trips, half business and half 
pleasure. If you are at all plausible, and 
we like a plausible man, you will be able to 
persuade us that you need to attend nearly 
all the conventions in the state. You will 
have an expense account if you are at all 
insistent. The salary is not enormous, 
$5000 a year, but if you yell loud enough 
we will increase it. We have no idea what 
salary should be paid, but if you are in- 
sistent enough, we will pay more. 

“You will, of course, have several assist- 
ants who will report solely to you. Natu- 
rally, you will have a secretary and other 
stenographers. You are expected to meet 
and help entertain distinguished guests. 
You are ex-officio secretary of the monthly 
luncheon club. 

“When the Secretary of the Interior or 
other cabinet officers, as well as congress- 
men, visit this section, you are expected to 
keep close tabs upon them. You are ex- 
pected as a matter of course to attend all 
meetings of important citizens, and to 
issue statements to the public on many 
different subjects. Naturally, newspaper 
reporters will interview you, and you are 
expected to say something pleasant. 

“Tt goes without saying that no manual 
labor of any nature attaches to your posi- 
tion. 

“Though we hope you are fitted to the 
job, we do not know exactly what it means 
to be so fitted. We have no prejudices 
against ex-clergymen, ex-teachers, ex-store 
owners, ex-army officers, ex-circus advance 
agents, ex-real-estate men and ex-insurance 
underwriters. 

“Doors open at nine o’clock. The man 
who gets here first, who talks the loudest 
and praises himself the most, lands the job.” 


Looking for the Soft Job 


Close your eyes, dear reader, on the scene 
of carnage that follows. Tokio after the 
earthquake had nothing on what will hap- 
pen when the doors open. The city will be 
filled with the weeping of widows and with 
orphaned children of applicants who tram- 
ple one another to death. 

Really, though, there is nothing so exag- 
gerated or fantastic about ‘all this. In a 
Western city there is a chamber of com- 
merce whose secretary is a conscientious, 
competent man of about thirty-six. He 
was not trained specifically for the position, 
but he had an excellent education along 
other lines and considerable experience in 
meeting people. 

In the city referred to a business concern 
in a spasm of economy let out six of its 
junior executives, four of whom happened 
to be until then directors or committee 
chairmen of the chamber of commerce. All 
four at once applied to the other directors 
for the secretarial position, thus placing 
these other directors in a most embarrass- 
ing position. To try to take away the posi- 
tion of a perfectly competent secretary, a 
man of their own choosing, seems to me a 
sort of cannibal-like treachery, although 
fortunately the rest of the directors had 
sense enough to retain the incumbent. But 
that is naturally not the point to dwell 
upon. 

A news dispatch says that 3000 men ap- 
plied for six advertised vacancies in a tex- 
tile factory near London. Police had to 
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break up the crowds. We heave no riots in 
search of manual labor in this country, but 
we have riots, indeed, of mental confusion 
and fumbling in the rush for polite white- 
collar positions. 

Employes of the New York Stock Ex- 
change number 947, an increase of only 
seventy-five for the year, and yet it is an- 
nounced that 10,000 persons, representing 
nearly every state in the Union and prac- 
tically every civilized country, applied for 
employment in the year 19265. 

A whole issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post could be filled with examples of how 
men of all ages—but mostly young, or at 
least no more settled in life than the 
young—rush around in search of what are 
known as good positions, where it is possi- 
ble to boss others, to associate with promi- 
nent people and to avoid manual labor. 

It is not my purpose, however, to imply 
that the prevalent impatience and restless- 
ness is wholly the fault of young men, of 
recent collegians and of employes in gen- 
eral. The employe, like the employer, 
should have his day in court. His com- 
plaint must be listened to. 


The College Boy’s Side of It 


Consider for a moment the case of the 
collegian, and then of the young man in 
general. The employer’s opinion of the 
average recent college graduate, even when 
the employer has himself gone to college, 
is well known to be most unflattering. An 
important group of employment and per- 
sonnel specialists, themselves mostly col- 
lege graduates, recently discussed the topic 
of selecting and placing college graduates in 
business, but had seriously considered, be- 
fore the meeting, wording the subject on 
the program as The Taming of the College 
Man. 

A report on developing men for executive 
positions, issued by the National Personnel 
Association, quotes from one company as 
follows: ‘‘A man who has attended a grad- 
uate school of business administration tends 
to feel he can take an express train, without 
local stops, to an executive position.” 

College graduates are said to resent reg- 
ular business hours and discipline. They 
are said to be lacking in steady plugging 
qualities and convinced that success should 
come their way without paying the price. 
They expect to skip over the small dirty 
jobs in the lower ranks. It takes about as 
long, we are told, for the college man to get 
over being stuck on himeelf as it does for 
the other fellow to educate himself up to the 
same mental level. 

If this were solely an article on college 
men in business, we might go on indefi- 
nitely with the well-known indictment. But 
there is nothing new about it, anyway, and 
the collegian’s reply is net so generally ap- 
preciated. To begin with, dozens of cor- 
poration scouts visit his college in the 
spring of the year and paint rosy pictures 
of the advantages of entering their par- 
ticular lines. These representatives swear 
with hands crossed upon their breasts that 
they do not promise general managerships 
within a year or two. 

But the fact remains that the industries 
compete in an unwise way with one an- 
other for what they consider the best men 
in each graduating class. The general 
manager of a great bond house once com- 
plained to the writer that his employment 
scout had been able to induce only three 
men in one college even to listen to his 
story. 

The senior is thus flattered, cajoled and 
incited by the employment scout, and is 
finally induced to accept a position with 
the great corporation. But he at once takes 
a perpendicular drop and lands upon a hard 
bottom of dull routine and doldrums, where 
he generally must remain for several years 
at least. He is parceled of into some corner 
of the business, doing work which he might 
have done ten years before. As one young 
fellow told his employer: 

“College graduates are impatient be- 
cause they want work which will grip them 

(Continued on Page 209) 



















Golf 


but it remained for Spalding to 
put it into the clubs themselves 


OU KNOW MIGHTY WELL that if you could 

make shots exactly the same way time after 
time, your golf would take a big step forward. 
One of the reasons great golfers are great is 
because they swing in the same “groove” 
every time. 


That’s uniformity! And uniformity is the 
most important essential of good golf. 


Acquiring it with the average set of clubs, 
however, presents difficulties. The clubs will 
not be truly matched in weight distribution; 
in the torsion and resilience of the shafts. Each 
club will have a different “feel.” There will be 
no exact relation between the various lies—or 
the pitches of the blades. Small differences, 
some of them—but sufficient to make you 
change your swing and timing at least a 
little with the different clubs. And that 
shouldn’t be. 


Up to a few years ago there was nothing to 
do but grin and bear it. Then Spalding revo- 
lutionized the art of club-making. 


Spalding made every club in the bag fee/ 
exactly alike. Spalding originated matched 
sets of both wood and iron clubs. 


Spalding produced the Registered Kro-Fiite 
Set—eight irons so alike in feel that your 
swing and timing can be exactly the same for 
all of them. Driver and brassie are matched 
the same way in the Registered Autographed Set. 


Here is a graphic example of 
how perfectly matched these 
clubs are in balance. Look at 
the illustration. The dotted line 
is drawn across the center of 
balance of each club. Notice 
that it parallels the tops of the 
shafts. Though each club is 
different in length, shey are 
balanced exactly alike. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE GOLF CLUBS. 
OF MATCHED AND REGISTERED SETS OF WOOD AND IRON CLUBS 


rofessionals 
reach this. . 


Golf stars practice to retain it . . 







With the average set of 
clubs, the centers of balance 
would look like this: 


In Spalding clubs the 
shafts are exactly matched 
in torsion and resilience. 
There is an exact increase in pitch from one 
blade to another. There is an exact variation 
in the lie of each club—the distance you stand 
from the ball is automatically determined. 
Such absolute uniformity must bring greater 
uniformity to your game. These are exclusive 
Spalding features—patents have been applied 
for covering them. 


The perfect set of wood clubs 


Spalding matched wood clubs are known as 
Registered Autographed Sets. A set consists 
of twin brassie and driver at $30. Spoon to 
match, made to order, is $15. 





The perfect set of irons 


The matched irons are called the Regis- 
tered Kro-Flite Sets. These sets are never 
broken. They must be bought complete— 
eight irons to the set at $65. 


Every Registered set has a number. A 
record of every club is kept by Spalding. If 
a club should be lost, it can be exactly dupli- 
cated by sending the set number and club 
number to Spalding. You can get a Registered 
set that fits you perfectly in length, weight 
and balance. 


If you want to buy clubs one at a time 


No greater values can be bought than 
Spalding clubs—whether you buy a set or one 
at a time. Spalding has first selection of the 
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world’s finest materials. Spalding adds to 
these the skill of the world’s foremost club- 
makers. And this skill goes into every Spald- 
ing club regardless of its price. A majority of 
the leading National and International golfers 
use Spalding clubs. 


You can buy individual wood clubs from 
$10. to $2.50. Individual irons from $6 to 
$2 each. 





THE “SWEET SPOT” 


The “Sweet Spot” is that one spot 
on every pene by 8 which gives the 
ball the greatest distance and the 
truest flight. All clubs have it—but 
few have it in the same place, and it 
is not marked so you can see it. The 
“Sweet Spot” on -—_ ve 
your clubs would ame 
probably show this Gano 

much variation in eae 
position. 

Spalding has located the “Sweet 
Spot’’ in exactly the same position on 
every Kro-Flite iron, and has marked 
it for you to see. 











Your professional has them 


Your professional has Spalding registered 
clubs or can get them for you. Spalding dealers 
carry them. And of course they are sold by 
all Spalding Stores. 
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and demand all they’ve got of brains, imag- 
ination and personality, and they con- 
tinue te be impatient and restless until 
they get it. And so they change jobs and 
change again, until they either gravitate 
to the right kind of work or find their satis- 
factions out of business hours. It is no 
answer to counsel patient plodding. The 
answer must be in terms of—satisfying 
work.” 

“During his junior and senior years the 
college man studies courses in economics, 
psychology, philosophy, or science and 
mathematics, which require of him, as a 
rule, severe mental effort,”’ said John Mills, 
personnel director of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, at a recent meeting of the 
American Management Association. ‘“‘He 
has been working on a high intellectual 
level. Then he enters the world of business 
and industry, and the things which for the 
first year or two at least he must learn are 
matters of organization routine, locations, 
familiarity with stocks, lists of customers, 
methods of accounting and the like, all 
matters which can be learned by a man of 
high-school education or less. 

“In general, he has no task which is on 
so high an intellectual level as that on which 
he has been working in college. How do 
most of us keep alive? Don’t we pick up 
and study one subject after another? Now 
why should we take young fellows out of 
college and for two or three years put them 
in positions where we break their habits of 
study; and then later wonder why there 
isn’t a good man for an important position, 
and go out to get more college men so that 
we shall have some executives coming 
along?” 

The result, said the speaker, is that those 
who do reach higher positions later in life 
attack their problems not by scientific 
methods but by hunches and imitation of 
others. You may agree with this last state- 
ment or not; the fact is that the college 
graduate has invested four years of time 
and money, and occasionally five or six 
years, in a higher education, and naturally 
he has the right to ask that this training be 
recognized and utilized. 


The Best Aid to Loyalty 


But have we not touched upon a far 
larger problem even than that of the college 
man in business? After all, employers and 
business organizations, even the largest, are 
imperfect institutions. They have human 
limitations. One of these is an inability or 
an unwillingness to take the time to care 
for, organize and direct the natural ambi- 
tion and eagerness of youth, especially of 
the college youth. Ambition—nay, even 
impatience and restlessness—-can be sub- 
limated and refined, as it were, from grosser 
forms into the highest utility. But such a 
process takes time and thought. 

There are employers who would rather 
raise a man’s salary, if he yells loud enough, 
than to think out the right procedure for 
fitting him to his work. Other employers 
prefer to keep hiring and firing, in the hope 
of finding the man who will just suit, 
rather than develop what they have. 

Too many organizations fail to provide 
employes with specifications, technical fa- 
eilities and methods of procedure for getting 
on. They spend large sums in developing 
loyalty, when the best way to obtain it is to 
help their people advance. Too often the 
employe cannot get from the employer any 
exact statement as to how he shall realize 
upon a perfectly justifiable ambition, al- 
though of vague generalities and pious 
advice there is always an oversupply. 

Granting that large numbers of well-to- 
do individuals and organizations deserve 
their success, yet does anyone in his senses 
maintain that all are wise or fair in their 
treatment of employes? Many persons of 
small souls and narrow vision reach posi- 
tions of enough prominence to make life 
miserable for a few assistants. 

Canniness, shrewdness, hardness, thrift 
and inborn trading instincts put thousands 
of otherwise petty men at the head of small 


enterprises. These never become large or- | 
ganizations, because the owners do not 
have the mental breadth to make them 
such. But grasping men in possession of 
small competences may employ two or 
three clerks whose lives are not rendered 
any too happy. 


An organization takes its tone from its 


head. If an owner or chief executive is 
mean, the right qualities will not be devel- 
oped in those below. The assistant cashier 
of a small bank once wrote me for sugges- 
tions as to how he could obtain a better po- 
sition elsewhere. I suggested in reply that 
he attend bankers’ conventions in order to 
get acquainted. 

“The president of my bank,” he coun- 
tered, ‘does not believe in conventions for 
bankers and won't let us attend.” 

“T do not suppose you can get my point 
of view,’’ said a young woman who had for- 
merly worked for a number of large banks 
in a stenographic or clerical capacity, ‘ but 
whenever a vacancy occurred in the officer 
staff we girls always prayed that a man 
would be promoted who would consider the 
employes’ interests. Someone had to be 
promoted, and we hoped that he wouldn't 
be the kind who thought only of a straight 
path ahead for himself and nothing for us.”’ 


Lack of Double Measure 


It is to be feared that many an executive 
regards himself as both smart and enter- 
prising if he can hire a clerk for $1270 when 





the salary should be $1300. “Sh-h-h!” he | 
whispers to a caller as he talks behind his | 


hand, and stealthily indicates a man at a 
desk a few feet away. “‘That fellow’s 
worth $3000, and I’m only paying him 
$2500.” The employer smiles and preens 
himself as if this were proof of his great- 
ness as a captain of industry. 

If the clerk asks for a raise he is given 
a sob story on the deplorable state of busi- 
ness. The clerk retaliates by doing his 
work well, but at the same time with- 


holding the last ounce, the extra ounce of | 


energy. He presents each day a basket full 
to the brim, in order to hold onto his job, 
but it is not running over. If a bushel of 


apples is worth $1.25 and the buyer beats | 


the seller down to one dollar, the seller will 
give a full basket, but he never puts any 
extra apples on top. And the slick execu- 
tive doesn’t know what is wrong with the 
business. He feels that something is wrong, 
but he doesn’t realize that it is the lack of a 
double measure. 


This same type of employer becomes | 


very angry if the clerk is lured away to a 
better job. ‘‘What do those Bolsheviki 
mean by taking my men away?” 

The opposite attitude was shown by a 


bank in an Eastern city that notified all its | 


135 clerks that they could take a half day 
off on the company’s time to look around 
for a better job. 

‘‘We want you to stay,” read the notice, 
“and it won’t prejudice your job a bit if 
you look around. We merely do not want 
to take any chances of having our people 
dissatisfied.” 

Six employes left as the result of looking 
around, but the others were naturally more 
satisfied than before. As a rule, an em- 
ploye who looks elsewhere does so at his 


own risk. “ Mr. Smith, is it true, as I heard, | 


that you were down at Blank & Co.’s yes- 
terday looking for ajob? If you don’t like 
it here, get out.”’ 

A man of twenty-nine, who was left 
considerable property and an independent 


income by his parents, and whose father- | 


in-law is well-to-do, says in the course of 
two long letters written from a Middle 
Western city: 

“In a town of this size—20,000—there 
are very few businesses large enough to 


make room for an outsider to go far. By | 


that I mean the heads of these have sons, 
relatives or friends coming on that have the 
inside track. 

“A young fellow about my age came up 
the other day to have a talk with me and to 
go over his prospects for the future. He is 
on a salary of $3600 a year, with absolutely | 
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he ELORSHEIM Shoe 





] 
You feel good all over when you satisfy 
your feet with a pair of fine looking 
Fiorsuetms. The easiest, better-fittin 
kind because they are skeleton lined. 
Che Frat- Sele ACig1 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ~ Manufacturers — CHICAGO 
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eMost Styles $10 


























SILVER LAKE Sash Cord 


comes in 100-ft, hanks. Short 
lengths for seplacements in 
this handy s0c package. Spe- 
cific directions on the back 





Acus breakage and replacements in your window 
sash cords by specifying SILVER LAKE SASH 
CORD throughout for your new home. 


SILVER LAKE carries a written 20-year guarantee 


It usually delivers more than double this length of 
service. It's solid-braided from highest quality, long 
staple cotton yarns. For sixty years the choice of 
leading architects and builders 

Let SILV ER LAKE Sash Cord protect your pocket 
book, by eliminating unnecessary repair bills for you 


At Hardware and Builders’ Supply Stores 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


© 1926, 5. L. Co 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPEO ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
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A Suggestion on 1Tive e Saving 


g Fix your own punctures. The best t 
way is toget the handy little Shaler Vul- 
canizer and alwayscarry it in your car. 
Then when the emergency comes, no matter 
where you are, you can make a permanent 
heat-vulcanized repair in a few minutes, 
Millions of motorists are saving their old 
tubes by fixing punctures this easy, quick way. 
The Shaler Vulcanizer is so inexpensive 
you should get one for your car today. 


You Can Get It 
Anywhere 
Wherever auto supplies are 
sold you can get this inex- 
pensive Shaler Vulcanizer 
Complete outfit, including 
vulcanizer and 12 Patch-¥- 
Heat Units cost only $1.40. 
Slightly higher in Canada 





How it Works 
Clamp « Shaler Patch-4- 





sees Unis Guat thu pune: C. A. SHALER CO. and far West. 
pace light the prepared Waupun, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 

sold fue! it contains, give it “4 Coy 

a few munutes to cool— and Beet E Bread —— cc a 

your tubes as good as new ston, Engian Montreal, Canada 
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See SHOP — 


Quality Work with Quality Iron 


“Who’s a good sheet metal man 
around here?’ 


gpm causes rust, Rust causes leaks. Leaks cause 
repair bills. Let the Ingot Iron Shop man in your 
neighborhood replace your leaders, gutters, flashings, 
etc., with new ones of galvanized ARMCO Ingot Iron— 
the low-cost, rust-resisting metal. 

You can identify the right sheet metal man by the 
Ingot Iron Shop sign reproduced above. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(Export) The Armco International Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio Cable Address— Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 
INGOT 


ARMCO ikon 


The Purest Iron Made 
“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?’’ 











| no prospects for the future, is married to 
| the daughter of a wealthy man who is not 
| in active business. There is a baby coming 
| soon and the young fellow is trying to get 
into something that has a future, one where 
the gates are not down, after going so far, 
to all but relatives and friends. 
| ‘We talked for a long time and I was 
| surprised to find how similar our ideas 
| were. We discussed the work of eighteen or 
twenty different fellows we both knew, and 
only two of them held places that were not 
made for them—that is, they were in posi- 
tions due to relatives. Of course you might 
say it would not make any difference how 
| they got their start, provided they make 
| good. But a lot don’t make good, and are 
sti!l holding their positions, with deserving 
young fellows under them doing their work. 
This condition, I admit, does not exist so 
much in the large cities.’ 

Other portions of the letter disclose that 
| it was written in a mood of extreme dis- 
couragement. The young man is not a dis- 
criminating observer. His town probably 
| contains many small but prosperous busi- 
| ness enterprises started by poor, aggressive 
| and self-confident young men who had no 
pull whatever. Yet who will deny the more 
than grain of truth in this indictment of 
Main Street business opportunities? 

Or listen to portions of another letter 
from aslightly older man. In this case there 
was no pull or inherited wealth to begin 
with; quite the contrary. In places, such 
as the description of the directors’ meeting 
| and the president’s trip to Palm Beach, a 
| rather melodramatic note belies severe ac- 
| curacy. But in the main there is the ring, 
the internal evidence, of truth. The letter 
comes from Chicago: 

“What really happens to a great many 
employes? I am speaking of the ordinary 
or common variety known as white-collar 
man, or office worker. Let me cite you an 
instance. A young man goes through pub- 
lie and high school and is unable, owing to 
financial difficulties, to avail himself of the 
opportunity of higher education. He gets a 
job—anything, so long as it pays him 
enough to meet his bills.” 


The Sad Story of Smith 


“Being an ambitious sort of a chap, he 
applies himself, body and soul, to the task 
in hand. After three or four years he finds 
that by diligent effort he has risen to a 
responsible position, that it pays him more 
than he needs for his immediate require- 
ments, that he has saved a little and that his 
prospects for further advancement are ex- 
cellent, so he decides to take on some more 
responsibility by getting married. 

“He is more ambitious than ever now. 
Shortly after being married he is promoted 
again, with another increase in salary, and 
the world certainly seems a mighty good 
place to live in. Let us now change the 
scene to the directors’ room. The chairman 
of the board arises and speaks as follows: 
‘Mr. President, last year we received 28 
per cent on our investment, and this year 
it is only 10 per cent. Something must be 
done.’ 

“Mr. President arises to defend himself 
and says: ‘Mr. Chairman, high cost of 
living, higher wages, efficient help—hard to 
get for less —-——’ andsoon. Mr. Chairman 
then arises and issues his ultimatum. ‘Cut 
anything and everything to increase our 
dividends,’ After the meeting the presi- 
dent calls in an efficiency engineer, tells 
him what he wants done and makes reser- 
vations for a trip to Palm Beach for the 
next three months. 

“Mr. Efficiency Engineer starts in his 
work with: ‘Mr. Paymaster, what is Mr. 
Smith doing to earn $5000 per annum?’ 
“Why, he is our credit manager.’ ‘Give him 
two weeks’ notice. I will have him re- 
placed for $3000.’ 

“Is Mr. Smith discouraged? Nota bit. 
He is going to answer a lot of newspaper 
ads and will see the employment agents and 
he will be placed immediately. After sev- 
eral weeks of ad replying and agency 
| chasing, he gets a letter from a jewelry 
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house asking him to call in regard to an- 
swering their ad in the paper. 

“ He is politely tuld that there is nothing 
doing because they want a man who has 
had jewelry-trade experience, not insur- 
ance, And so on and so forth. Finally he 
gets a letter, calls, and is told he is satis- 
factory—after being out of work two or 
three months. ‘But, oh my, we could not 
think of paying anything like $5000 to 
start! The best we can do is $3000, but 
chances for advancement are excellent.’ 

“Mr. Smith takes the position, and soon 
he is the same ambitious, hard-working 
fellow as before. At the end of two or three 
years he is again earning $5000. This time 
the company is sold to a new owner who 
has a relative who is a credit manager, and 
Mr. Smith again finds himself where he 
was five or six years ago. Is he discour- 
aged? No! Just fighting mad. It is un- 
just, but what can he do about it? I know 
Mr. Smith real well, and he told me he felt 
like kissing the hand of the man who let 
him go, for it just aroused him to make 
up his mind to be his own boss, and if he 
is fired again he will have no one to blame 
but himself. 

“But take the ordinary worker. What 
assurance has he that after he passes a 
certain salary he will not be replaced? Of 
course, if he were a teamster or street-car 
conductor, the union would call a strike if 
the company discharged him without cause. 
But unfortunately the white-collar worker 
has not this protection.” 


Meeting a New World 


Several years ago, in an article analyzing 
the qualities which make for individual 
success or failure in life, I remarked that 
nothing new could be said on the subject; it 
had all been stated by the prophets and 
philosophers of old—Shakspere, Goethe, 
Emerson, Ruskin, Benjamin Franklin, Ep- 
ictetus, the Bible—from these the truth is 
to be learned. The reader cannot fail to be 
interested in the comment this statement 
brought forth from a man who has em- 
ployed many thousands of young college 
graduates and even greater numbers of 
noncollegians for a corporation whose ac- 
tivities cover the world: 

“T have often thought that one of the 
most serious difficulties before a young man 
lies in the fact that, as soon as he gets out in 
the world on his own, he finds a great many 
people do not follow these principles as laid 
down by the great teachers of history. He 
has been brought up by them at home, in 
school, in the church, and being thus well 
equipped with the fundamental princi- 
ples of righteous living, he does not know 
just how to get on in a world composed of 
many men and women who do not follow 
these principles. 

“Even the bosses who are honest have 
different interpretations of fundamentais, 
so I am inclined to believe that quite a 
proportion of a young man’s success is due 
to his immediate superior. For example, 
recently the head of one of our depart- 
ments was very much dissatisfied with his 
stenographer because she exercised some 
discretion in writing his letters. He did not 
even want his English corrected; in fact, 
he did not want her to do anything except 
just what he told her to do. 

“She was transferred later to another 
department, where the man in charge be- 
lieves in delegating all the authority pos- 
sible to cther people, and he is delighted to 
find a stenographer with so much initiative. 

“I find that men criticize one another, 
accusing one another of not knowing how 
to run their business, quite as much as 
schoolboys criticize one another in their 
sports. Of course, generally speaking, such 
men are fine fellows, each trying tu achieve 
an honorable success, but with different 
ideals as to method. 

“Tt is true that a young man builds his 
future day by day in accordance with the 
work he does in full obedience to the wishes 
of his employer, and in the end that sort of 
philosophy usually wins out. But before a 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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15-jewel Keystone Stand- 
ard; white or green rolled 
place case of beautiful de- 
sign, attractive gift box; 
$15 








— 


7-jewel Keystone Stand- 

ard, white or green rolled 

plate case; rich brocade 

dial; attractive gift box; 
312.40 





15-jewel Keystone Standard 
in the famous Jas. Boss 14K 
white or green gold filled 
case; handsome gift box; $25 


~The Watches 


| e Nation has Gx 
wanted!’ “— 


handsomely designed nickel 
Case; raised numerals on dial; 
10 

















T is not often that any maker senses and supplies a widespread public 
desire so truly as Keystone has done in its new Standard Watches. 
A thoroughly trustworthy movement—in a case of the utmost 
refinement and character—at little more than the cost of the lowest 
priced watches. 
This combination of qualities and features, which long experience 
\ and large resources have now achieved in Keystone Standard Watches, 
j is evidently the combination which the men of America have wanted. 
{ Their purchases, throughout the country, have indicated clearly their 
quick and keen appreciation of this greater value. 

The Keystone Standard Watch speaks quality, not price. It is the 
latest expression of many years of development in the making of fine 
watch movements and fine watch cases. Its owner does not think of it 
in terms of the small amount he paid for it, but rather as a handsome 
j and reliable timepiece which he 1s proud to carry. His friends do not 
} appraise it as something of nickel, rolled plate or gold filled, but rather 
as a possession of distinction and taste. 





jewel! Keystone Standard 
plain, sturdy mickel case of 
excellent Proportions, sara 
finish metal dial, $8.75 




















It is no longer necessary to sacrifice pride and reliance for economy. 

The selection in the new Keystone Standard is wide, within a range 
of $8.25 to $16.50 in the 7-jewel movement, and $13.50 to $25 in the 
15-jewel movement. 


This entirely new value is establishing a different attitude in the 
purchase of watches. Certainly, you are not warranted in selecting 
a new watch until you have seen the Keystone Standard at your 
jeweler’s. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Riverside, New Jersey 


( 
Look in your jeweler’s win 
p dow tor this display He 
will demonstrate to you the 
remarkable value of Key- 
stone Standard Watches 


Standard JEWELERS 


‘ If you are not now carrying the complete 


range of Keystone Standard Watches 
needed to mect your customers’ require- 
ments, write to us without delay. 
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The intense heat of a gas stove 
burner is due to the flame strik- 
ing and epreading under the 
entire base of cooking utensils 
So slso the biue gas flame of 
the Nesco Burner strikes and 
spreads under the entire base 
of the utensil, producing an in- 
tense gas flame cooking hear. 
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and nota trace of soot 


WENTY-FOUR continuous hours, a 
week's average cooking over a NESCO 
burner leaves not a trace of soot. 
NESCO, the oil stove that cooks with gas, 
eliminates smoke, soot, smell, scrubbing and 
scouring! 
The NESCO lights like an ordinary oil stove 
but quickly develops an intensely hot blue gas 
flame that strikes and spreads under the base of 
the utensil with the same flood of flame 











as a city gas burner. Its full flame heats 
red hot. Turned down, it simmers nicely. 
There’s no waste of heat and all the 


heat goes into the cooking and not the kitchen. 
Cleanliness—intense cooking heat—cool cook- 
ing comfort—you get them all in the NESCO 
Oil Cook Stove, plus harmonious beauty of 
design, and work and worry saving features 
that win your instant approval. 

There’s the patented Rockweave Wick that 
requires no trimming and cleans by burning; 
the simple lever-controlled burners; extra shelf 
room, and many other features all combined 
in a stove that is a million burners beyond 
experiment. Call on your dealer today, and 
insist on seeing the NESCO before you buy. 
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Enarmeling & 
Mamping Co. 
mec., 

425 BE. Water Se. 
Milwaukoe, Wis 
Send me free the Ten 
Day Money Back Trial Plan 
and booklets “Gas Cooking 


With An Ol Stove" and “What 


Women Say” 
Name 
Address 


Your Mardware 
Dealer's Name 
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NATIONAL 
Advertising Dept. 


ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 
425 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branches at : Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., 8t. Louis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers ; Dominion Stove & Foundry Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


NESCO 


OIL COOK STOVE 


With the Blue Gas Conta Flame 
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A hairpin inserted in a potato 
and placed over a Nesco 
burner glows red hot in an 
instant. This test proves 
Nesco's intense cooking heat. 
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2A hours in the blue gas flame 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
young man is employed, it seems to me he 
has the right to know something about 
employers so that he can select one whose 
ideals most nearly agree with his own.” 

We find then that the impatience of 
youth in business cannot be laid altogether 
at the door of youth itself. The young man 
enters a world that is complex, confused, 
chaotic in its ideals and practices. It is a 
jumble, a scramble, so much so in fact that 
the employer himself is often helpless in 
the matter of promotion. 

“What a liar that smooth guy was who 
came up to college last spring and induced 
me to go to work for this dump,” complains 
the disgusted graduate. “He said they 
wanted trained men with vision, but they 
never notice me any more than they do the 
rest of the 3000 employes.” 

“T’ve read a lot of magazine articles and 
listened to a lot of speeches at the employ- 
ers’ association to which I belong,” says 
the boss when you ask him for an explana- 
tion, “‘on how business needs young men 
with vision, and I did get all lit up on the 
subject. Oh, you mean that fellow from 
Tech. Oh, yes, I remember him now. He’s 
all right; he has some good stuff in him. 
But if I promote him, I know ten other men 
who have been here longer who will get 
sore,” 

Whereupon the young man from Tech 
goes to see a friend, an older alumnus of the 
same college, and gets himself another job. 

Or another chap subscribes to a corre- 
spondence course recommended by the 
personnel manager where he works. Finally 
the course is finished and the clerk goes to 
tell his boss. 

“That’s good,”’ says the boss in an 
absent-minded sort of way, having half 
forgotten what it is all about. “Glad you 
took it.” 

A couple of months later another man is 
promoted. Our young friend goes to the 
assistant boss, of whom he does not stand 
in quite so much awe. 

“I thought I'd get that job,” he says. 
The assistant boss laughs loudly. 


Take It or Leave It 


“What—you?” he exclaims. ‘You 
couldn’t fillthatjob. Wheredid you get any 
such fool idea? Don’t be a dumbbell.” 

Whereupon the clerk bitterly exclaims 
to himself that the course is a fake and 
something ought to be done about it; all 
of which is most illogical. The correct de- 
duction is merely that he lives in a world 
that is not all peaches and cream and where 
the survival of the fittest makes hard sled- 
ding for many. As one wise employment 
manager says to impatient youth in his 
company: 

“Be ambitious, but don’t try to buck 
position and authority. Perhaps you are 
right and the $15,000 a year man wrong. 
You studied chemistry and accounting, and 
he didn’t. But you can’t can him. He 
won't give up his job just because you want 
it. Don’t make a nuisance of yourself.’ 

After all, what is the use of the recent 
collegian or the high-school graduate railing 
against the organization of the business 
world and the human imperfections of its 
functioning? There is nothing they can do 
about it, at least not for a long time yet. 
They must accustom themselves to the 
world as it is. 

““Egad, he better,” remarked Doctor 
Johnson, when told that someone had ac- 
cepted the universe. 

The truth is that if a young man has not 
the boldness and daring, the trading or 
speculative instinct, to go into business for 
himself, he must become reconciled to the 
conditions of working for others. After all, 
the employer takes the risk of independent 
business, and if the employe lacks the nerve 
to take that risk, he cannot rightly com- 
plain that the employer is sometimes arbi- 
trary and slow to promote, or even unfair. 

No one can successfully deny that there 
are literally thousands of different ways of 
going into business for oneself. Millions 
of men own farms and small retail shops. 


THE SATURDAY 


Each big business creates—or, as Mr. Ford 
has put it, mothers—scores and sometimes 
hundreds and thousands of individually 
owned small businesses. There are garages, 
service stations, radio shops, Florida real 
estate, life insurance and bonds. 

In a recent article in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, Mr. Ford controverts the 
idea that the only way of getting out of a 
rut is to go into business for oneself. He 
says there is more power and reward in em- 
ployment. He may or may not be right. 
There is no way of proving either conten- 
tion. More fundamental, it seems to me, is 
the truth that all good things never come 
to one person or in one package, 


Price of Independence 


Many of the greatest seers and prophets 
of all time have described compensation as 
the law of life. Large incomes may be had 
in the sale of Florida real estate, in life- 
insurance underwriting, in bond selling, in 
handling automobile agencies. But there is 
risk of loss, of making no income at all. 

In small business concerns an employe 
may go up rapidly, but there is the chance 
of losing the job, of being displaced by a son 
or nephew or by a new owner, or of being 
treated most unfairly by ignorant and 
narrow-minded bosses. r 

In big business, in great corporations, 
promotion may be slow. But as in school- 
teaching and the civil service generally, 
beyond the very lowest rungs of the ladder 
there is security, one of the most prized of 
assets. The great established companies do 
not discharge men as a rule, in any except 
the lower grades, without cause, and there 
are no nephews or new owners to throw 
them out. 

In one of these companies there are 300 
different kinds of work, so that many lines 
of advancement are open. Of sixty-six 
heads of departments, in sales agencies and 


refineries, only six began in executive posi- | 


tions. In the main office the only ones who 
did not come up from the bottom are the 
doctors and the publicity man. 

But, of course, the majority of employes 
will never become department heads, nor 
will they ever receive large salaries in any 
sense of the word. Salaries beyond $5000 a 
year are not numerous. Yet pensions await 
the faithful employes. There are group 
insurance, advantageous stock plans, sick 
benefits, disability insurance and sanita- 
rium service, reduced in price or free. 

Small business and business for oneself 
offer no such prerogatives. In the selling 
game, in oi! and real-estate booms, profits 
may run high for a few years, and yet for- 


tune may desert its favorites later on. Even | 


if the young man cleans up in a Florida sub- 
division, he may find it hard to keep the 
money. Outside, independent business has 
as large or a larger turnover than employ- 
ment, and leaves even more discards in its 
wake. 

Perhaps it is not generally realized that 
one company, or rather one parent com- 
pany, with its regional associated corpora- 
tions in the public-utility field, takes one 
out of every thirteen technical graduates 
and one out of every twenty-two college 
graduates in this country each year! 

What do these figures mean? Well, for 
one thing, they mean that for vast num- 
bers of educated young men there is no bet- 
ter way. Impatient as youth is with the 
slowness of advancement and the smallness 
of reward in employment, there is an army 
each year that can think of nothing else. 

Ambition is all right, perhaps even im- 
patience is wholesome, if a knowledge of the 
plain, cold, hard facts of life goes with it. 
Dissatisfaction really springs from igno- 
rance of the choices which life provides, and 
the fitness of the individual, educational 
and otherwise, to follow out the lines of 
choice. 

Impatience and discontent arise because 
young men do not know themselves. They 
are ignorant of their real aptitudes and am- 
bitions, of what they really want to do, are 
fitted to do and will find it possible to do. 
But that again is another story. 
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rds for your business 


WHEN you need a new rec-_ card records—it’s a useful book 
ord card for any depart- 


to have on hand—or write us 
ment of your business—see us men the kind of record 
—_ We Lowy *g have just you have in mind. 
what need. ot, 
quay an one to ft pe she: Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 432 


Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. In 
Drop into any “Y and E" store Canada: T 


: The Office Specialty 
and ask for our latest catalog of Mfg, Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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The superintendent says : 
Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 





“I have found that a bottle of milk in 
the middle of the morning and after- 
noon renews my strength and energy. 
Milk served in this sanitary way also 
keeps the men in the plant efficient and 











healthy. I say to every worker, drink 
more milk.” 

Serve more bottled milk at home, at 
school and at the office or factory, Milk 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure, always. Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 

Tuatcner Mra. Co., Exaima, N. Y. 





THATCHER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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Tue familiar arm and sword design on the 
sole of your Bostonians is more than a 
symbol. It is the mark of a gentleman’s shoe 
that bespeaks character, good taste and in- 
dividuality. ; 














University men favor brogues. We 
present Wales, staunch and ‘sturdy in 
looks and wear, comfortable roll to 
the sole—imported leather. 
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ON BEING A SPINSTER 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


pity from a married woman who is leading 


| a makeshift existence to which the average 


contented and independent spinster of to- 
day would scorn to descend. This second 
woman has perhaps married a man whose 
love for her has changed to indifference or 
even to dislike. He is supporting her solely 
from a sense of duty, and she is dependent 
upon him for every penny she spends. 
Their children are frequently the only in- 
terest they have in common, and over these 
they wrangle interminably. She may know 
that the man bound to her is unhappy, dis- 
satisfied; that he feels she has made a fail- 
ure of his life. There is nothing she can do 
about this without, to a degree, sacrificing 
the future of her children. Heroically she 
plays the game, stands by the children and 
the institution of marriage—as she should 
do—and apparently finds one compensa- 
tion in the occasional gleam of pale content 
which brightens her path when she is able 
to pity a spinster. 


Where Sympathy is Due 


Or the question may come from a third 
type of wife, childless, bound to a faithless 
husband who has long ceased to regard her 
as anything but an encumbrance, unable to 
leave him because she cannot support her- 
self—an unhappy woman, a bitter woman, 
a disillusioned woman. Yet, being all these 
things, she is nevertheless sorry for her un- 
married women friends. It is when one of 


| these wives asks a spinster how she endures 


| her lonely lot that the spinster becomes 
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| most conscious of the irony and the univer- 


sality of the basic point of view that almost 
any marriage, no matter how wretched, is 
better for a woman than no marriage at all. 

Why is this notion so prevalent? Prob- 
ably because it is so pretty a notion, so sen- 
timental, so comforting to those who hold 
it. It being thus cherished, perhaps it is 


| wrong to try to dispel it. But let us at least 


look at it straight and see if we can under- 
stand its general acceptance. 
One explanation, of course, is that the 


| economic independence of the average 


American woman is still little more than a 
quarter of a century old, and that most of 
us vividly remember the traditional spin- 
ster who lived with her married brothers or 
sisters, and did their housework and took 
care of their children because she could earn 
her living in no other way. It was rarely 
admitted that she earned it in this way. 
Consciously or unconsciously, food and 
shelter and clothing were given her with 
generous gestures and with no admission or 
even realization that she was saving the 


| family in actual dollars four or five times 


the amount the family spent on her. It 
was taken for granted that she was con- 
tented and grateful, though a few fitting 


| words of appreciation from her were looked 
| for at intervals. 


Of course she was happy. Had she nota 


good home and her work and the children 


to interest her, while women less tenderly 


| protected struggled alone out in the world? 


This type of spinster is almost extinct; 
but there are still a few of her left, and I 


| warmly commend her as a fit object for the 
| womanly sympathy aad tolerance so richly 


and so undeservedly poured out upon us 
all. She needs them. The average spinster 


| of today does not, and it is of her that I am 


writing. 
She is, as a rule, self-supporting, inde- 
pendent, very busy and surprisingly con- 


| tented. If she is missing the best things in 


life, she does not seem to realize it. She 
makes a home for herself, which may be a 
hall bedroom, or a modest apartment, or 
an expensive and beautiful setting, accord- 
ing to her income. In the majority of in- 
stances she has the privilege of helping 
someone else—of supporting a mother or 
father, of educating a young brother or 
sister, or of doing much more than this. 


| She does it with her own money—the 


money she herself has earned. She rarely 


lives alone. She has as companions mem- 
bers of her own family or one or two 
friends; and in either case she experiences 
many of the pleasures of family life, as well 
as most of the discomforts and troubles 
which are rightly held to be such vital aids 
in strengthening the human soul. 

She has, in one way at least, a fuller and 
much more varied existence than the aver- 
age married woman. For, in addition to 
her family and social life, she has her work- 
ing life—office, professional, artistic, which- 
ever it may be. In any case, it opens to her 
avenues and experiences her married sisters 
never have, unless they, too, are workers 
outside of their homes. It throws her into 
daily contact with all sorts and conditions 
of men—an inestimable privilege for any 
woman, and affording opportunities for 
observation and knowledge which would 
be a revelation to the average wife. She 
hears men talk with the frankness and 
freedom that prevail in business life, learns 
their viewpoints, watches them go through 
their strides, sees their bigness and their 
littleness, their babyishness and their man- 
liness, realizes why they fail or why they 
succeed. In short, she daily sees a side of 
them their wives see rarely, if at all. She 
misses, of course, the conjugal and the 
domestic side; but as a rule she has more 
opportunities than married women to 
study the social side of men as she goes 
about in her hours of recreation. She 
naturally makes more men friends than the 
average married woman makes. And— 
though this statement may greatly excite 
many of our gentle readers— her intellectual 
association with them is apt to be more 
interesting and stimulating. The average 
intelligent man talks to the average intelli- 
gent woman who works very much as he 
talks to other men. Sometimes he has 
something new and interesting to say and 
sometimes he has not. But in either case he 
is apt to give her the best he has. 

At this point one of our married friends 
interrupts. ‘‘But the poor creature has no 
love!”’ she wails. 


A Graduate Course in Love 


Let us look into that. As a matter of 
fact, the average independent spinster of 
between twenty-five and fifty has all the 
love she wants, and sometimes rather more. 
She has family love, she has the love of 
friends, and, though this will come as a 
staggering surprise to many, she even has 
romantic love. If she is attractive—and 
very frequently she is—various men she 
meets fall in love with her, even when she 
is swinging along in her late forties. Some 
of these men are her professional associates, 
drawn to her in part by the lure of pro- 
pinquity. Some of these are married men 
who have no right to fall in love, or, having 
done it, to tell her so. But they do both, 
though not to any such startling degree as 
many novelists would have us believe. 
The average man is incurably decent in his 
office. 

But whether they are married or single, 
sincere or insincere, would-be husbands or 
mere philanderers, each is offering her a 
special course in the study of love. 

From first to last the average spinster of 
today learns a great deal more than she 
ever gets credit for knowing—and I hope 
it is not necessary for me to point out that 
I am discussing in this article the self- 
respecting and high-minded spinsters of 
the class whose married friends are so sorry 
for them. And, of course, what I say about 
the working spinsters holds good of the 
large class of single womer living on in- 
comes, large or small, left them by their 
families. These women have not the ex- 
hilaration of meeting life in a hand-to-hand 
combat and wresting a living from it; but 
they are independent and busy—most of 
them give much time to various forms of 
club or civie or charitable work —and what 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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when painted with Barreled Sun- 
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(Continued from Page 214) 
is said here of the working spinsters applies 
equally well to them. 

The restless wife who interrupted before 
speaks again at this point. 

“You have begged the question,” she 
reminds me. ‘“ Admitting that men some- 
times fall in love with attractive spin- 
sters—which we will do for the sake of the 
argument,” she graciously interpolates 
“the experience is merely academic for the 


spinster, unless she too is in love. Other- 
wise, what does she get out of it?” 
She gets several things out of it. The 


first, obviously, is the opportunity to get 
out of spinsterhood if she desires to do so. 
Of all the medieval notions cherished today 
about spinsters, the strangest is the notion 
that the poor thing never had a chance to 
marry. There’s hardly a spinster anywhere, 
sound in mind and body, who has not had at 
least one chance, and many of them have 
had dozens. No sane observer of the mar- 
ried women of his or her acquaintance can 
doubt that acquiring a husband is a com- 
paratively easy achievement. It is reason- 
ably clear that not all married women won 
their men by pulchritude or charm. 

In the great majority of instances spin- 
sters are spinsters because, for any one of 
various reasons, they prefer to be. Some of 
them have never met the man they could 
love. Others have met him, have failed to 
get him and have refused the ether men 
who loved them. Others are appealed to 
by the lure of economic independence, the 
prospect of careers, and by the supreme 
joy of creative work, which is comparable 
to the joy of a mother in her children, 
though probably only a mother with both 
joys will admit these others. 

A growing number of these, especially 
among the college women of the past dec- 
ade or two, are frankly afraid of marriage. 
Certainly a piercing look around us today 
is not especially reassuring to anyone. 
Women who can earn their own living de- 
cide to move slowly in this matter of mar- 
riage. Of course they will marry some 
day, they tell themselves. Of course they 
want the right kind of husband. Of course 
they want children. But there’s plenty of 
time for all that.. Then they become inter- 
ested in their work, they grow older, harder 
to please, more critical, more jealous of 
their freedom, more suspicious of the insti- 
tution of marriage as a guaranty of human 
happiness. The years fly by and they are 
settled in their spinsterhood. 


Value of a Romantic Education 


Another thing the spinster frequently 
gets out of the experience of having suitors 
appear is the conviction that all the men 
worth while are married. Almost every 
spinster gives voice to this impression at 
intervals, and it appears to have some foun- 
dation. Most of us know several men, any 
one of whom we would ruthlessly have an- 
nexed if he had not been previously cap- 
tured. Their wives earnestly assure us that 
these men, when roaming wild in bachelor- 
hood, were not the perfect specimens they 
are today. It has taken years of patient, 
wifely training, they maintain, to whip 
those husbands into shape. A casual in- 
spection of men still at large gives one a 
persistent impression that this may be true. 

The next value in the spinster’s romantic 
experiences, aside from their academic in- 
terest, is the knowledge of being loved. 
Whether one returns it or not, love is wsu- 
ally appealing and flattering. There is 
something very pleasant in being put on a 
pedestal and worshiped, in having a de- 
voted man around to wait on one and fetch 
and carry. I am not saying that this is a 
worthy sentiment, or that it justifies the 
growing, habit which up-to-date spinsters 
have of annexing a man and keeping him 
dangling indefinitely because of the pleasure 
and convenience it is to have him on call. 
I am merely pointing out that a large num- 
ber of my spinster acquaintances are re- 
ceiving more courtesy and attention from 
their men friends than the average wife re- 
ceives from her husband. 


The restless reader interrupts again. She 
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is a nuisance, this particular reader, but a | 


nuisance who must be listened to. 

“Begging the question again,” she jeers. 
“Granting that your up-to-date spinster 
has friendship and family life and Platonic 
love. how about the rest? How about 
motherhood? How about her starved 
nature?” 

There we are, you see, coming right down 
to. brass tacks. The starved nature of the 
spinster seems to be greatly distressing 
everyone except the spinster herself. She 


will admit that it is a tragedy to go through | 





life without children of one’s own, and she | 
may sigh and add philosophically that one 


can’t have everything. She will mention, 
in passing, the trouble most of her friends 
are having with their children, grown or 
growing. But so far as her starved nature 
is concerned, the cold, dispassionately told 
truth is that the active, independent, busy 
spinster of today doesn’t know she has a 
starved nature. 

Theoretically, of course, she must have 
one. All the rules of the life game demand 
that she should have one. All the married 
men and women she knows insist that she 
has one. But she hasn’t! It is very puz- 
zling. 


One Model for a Whole Gallery 


There are various explanations, accepted 


of course by few except the spinsters them- 
selves. The correct one, probably, is that 
they are too busy, too much absorbed in 
their work and their numerous interests, to 
be starved. Another, put forth by the 
physiologists, who strangely seem to be 
with the spinster in this matter, is that she 
puts into her work the impulses that must 
otherwise find expression in love. What- 
ever the explanation, she rarely thinks of 
her starved nature until someone enrages 
her by sympathizing with it. 

It must be admitted that the women 
writers have done their best to foster this 
starved-nature notion. One is always pick- 
ing up novels in which the hysteria of 
neurotic spinsters is described in detail, 
though one cannot imagine where the 
authors find their models. Even Gertrude 
Atherton, for whom I have great admira- 
tion as a woman and a novelist, defaces her 
brilliant pages by the yawps of two such 
types, though I am convinced that she 
rarely, if ever, met anyone of the sort. 

It has been my privilege to meet an un- 
usual number of human beings scattered 
over three continents. Among that vast 
number I have known exactly one neurotic 
spinster. She was an extremely unpleasant 
person, who died years ago. I have always 
believed that this victim of repression was 
the sole model for the moaning sisterhood 
so frequently described by our authors. 
Many of them knew her, and evidently she 
left a lasting impression on their minds. 

Other authors approach the loneliness of 
the spinster from other angles. Not long 
ago there was a story in one of our maga- 
zines which described the miseries a certain 
pair endured under the observation of a 
spinster who at first found smug satisfac- 
tion in contrasting her carefree lot with 
theirs. Their troubles were sordid beyond 
description, but they were described, never- 
theless, with infinite detail of debt, dirt and 
disease. At a certain crisis of their misery, 
we are told, the observer saw a look pass 
between the pair—a look expressing such 
love and understanding that she staggered 
out into the night and leaned against a con- 
venient lamp-post, weakened by the dis- 
covery that she had missed all there is in 
life. 

I am trying—vainly, perhaps—to prove 
that she had done nothing of the sort. Any- 
one who knows anything knows that beau- 
tiful as that look may have been-—and 
certainly I am not decrying it—an equally 
beautiful look of love and understanding 
can and frequently does pass between par- 
ent and child, between brothers and sisters, 
between friends. 

The second claim of the story —that we 


all need the stern discipline of family life, | WelvoEes To 
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and the experience of trouble and suffering 
borne together—must be taken seriously; 
for of course it is true. Those who live 
alone, eonsciously or unconsciously develop 
an appalling selfishness, lose their sense of 
values, miss the human touch. But, as I 
have intimated before, the family life and 
friendships of the average spinster can 
safely be depended on to supply her with 
all the discipline she needs. And when, as 
is so often the case, she is supporting and 
educating others, she has the big responsi- 
bilities of the head of a family, together 
with its innumerable opportunities for un- 
selfishness and self-sacrifice. 

For the spinster has her troubles. One 
of these is the public attitude toward her. 
Another—and I mention this with my first 
sense of indignation in considering the sub- 
ject—is that even the spinster’s art, if she 
has an art, is regarded as being necessarily 
limited by her sad estate. 

Not long ago one of our most brilliant 
women playwrights, who happens to be 
unmarried, put on a new play which frankly 
discussed a sex problem. After the final 
curtain a dozen of her women friends, all 
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it is generally believed to be. I have never 
known what startling confidence my train 
acquaintance withheld, but I am quite sure 
that if she had given it I should have been 
neither surprised nor greatly instructed. 
There is an urge in the nature of men and 
women which impels them to talk with 
amazing freedom of their personal affairs. 
For various reasons, a worldly spinster 
seems to be regarded by both sexes as the 
ideal confidante. One explanation may be 
that strange vanity which convinces the 
married that they are dropping crumbs 
from their full table to the hungry. An- 
other reason may be a certain sense of 
safety in the confidence. The spinster has 
no husband to whom to repeat it. A third 
reason may be the unwillingness of the 
other married to listen—they having their 
own confidence to give at the first pause for 
breath. Whatever the reason, any unmar- 
ried woman of the world who is sympathetic, 
or even patient, has a wealth of vicarious 
experiences poured into her ears that is 
nothing short of amazing. 


The Right to Spinsterhood 


married and supposedly intelligent, met for . 


supper and discussed the play with gurgles 
and chortles. 
“The poor dear will never know how 


| funny she was,” they agreed. “Why will 


unmarried women take up subjects they 
can’t possibly know anything about?” 

As it happened, the next morning every 
leading critic in town heartily praised the 
play’s truth, sincerity and fidelity to life. 
It had a long run and was unusually suc- 
cessful. 

When Miss May Sinclair made her first 
visit to America, the contrast between her 


| appearance and her books was the favorite 





topic of conversation in our best circles. 
She looked like a prim, precise little spin- 
ster, inexperienced, narrow-minded and 
possibly intolerant. She said very little 
that contradicted her looks. But in her 
novels she revealed the transcendent knowl- 
edge of life, love and passion that is the twin 
of genius. Women who, because they were 
married, necessarily knew all things, could 
not accept this phenomenon. From every 
side came the same confidential comment. 

“She never wrote those books alone!” 
they whispered. “‘Some man helped her!”’ 


Vicarious Experience of Life 


Another instance of the tendency to be- 
little the spinster’s knowledge and experi- 
ence lies in the case of a woman official 
in one of our biggest cities, who sent out, 
not long ago, a questionnaire on vital top- 
ics to the educated women of the country. 
From the responses she gained what is now 
admitted to be a highly valuable contribu- 
tion to scientific research, but when she 
began the work a woman of national repu- 
tation made a criticism of it that was widely 
quoted. 

“She won't get any results from that 
plan,” she said contemptuously. “That's 


| an old maid’s idea!" 





The comment, from that authoritative 
source, almost killed the project. But the 
old maid persisted, and her scornful critic 
was one of the first to congratulate her on 
the results she obtained. 

Let us admit again that the childless 
woman’s life is regrettable because she is 
childless. Let us admit that the ideal mar- 
riage is the ideal human state. Let us ad- 
mit that of two women of equal mentality, 
living normal lives in the same environ- 
ment, the married woman knows more 
about life and sex and human nature than 
the spinster can. 

But let us also admit that marriage is not 
necessarily a postgraduate course in wis- 
dom, as so many ordinary-minded women 
seem to think it is; that sex is not the only 
interest life contains; and that passionate 
love, though the most vital, is certainly 
not the only love, and is not necessarily the 
best. 

Possibly this is as good a place as any to 
mention also that the spinster’s ignorance 
is not the abysmal and far-reaching thing 


, 


A wife of my acquaintance was once 
asked by her husband, in my hearing, if she 
had told me a certain story about one of 
our friends. 

“If I’ve not,” she said, “it’s the only 
thing I know that I haven’t told her.” 

“T realize that only too well,’ said the 
husband, with a depressed look at us. And 
he added fervently, “Thank God, I’ve still 
got a few things up my sleeve!” 

He need not have felt so superior. The 
average husband is just as chatty as the 
average wife. 

Most of us are not greatly interested in 
these confidences we receive. We may have 
been interested in the beginning, but there 
is no longer much variety in them; though 
I must admit that a Russian woman seated 
next to me in a steamer chair not long ago 
succeeded in raising my hair. But it doesn’t 
make much difference whether we care to 
listen or not. We do listen, since in com- 
mon courtesy we must. We listen and we 
learn. 

In recent years, since the economic inde- 
pendence of spinsters has been so pro- 
nounced, they have found a comeback for 
the spoken and unspoken criticism of their 
married sisters. They have pronounced 
these latter “ parasites,”’ and they have be- 
come entirely too smug in pointing to the 
beauty of earning oneself what one spends. 
They are indeed as arrogant on this point 
as married women are over their superior 
knowledge and experience. 

The comeback is neither sportsmanlike 
nor effective from an economic viewpoint. 
Every reasonable person must admit that 
a wife who administers a home, bears and 
trains children and makes a man’s domestic 
life for him, is as much entitled to his in- 
come as he is. Every reasonable person 
must also admit that, our traditions being 
what they are, a wife is entitled to her full 
share of her husband’s income, even if she 
has no children and no domestic responsi- 
bilities. There must be times, when he 
gives without love, when the taking is very 
bitter to a proud woman. That is her af- 
fair, and the less said about it the better. 

In justice to the spinster it must be ad- 
mitted that she has been goaded to this 
talk of parasites. It is the only retaliation 
she has after years of a misunderstanding 
of her position on the part of other women 
which is as deliberate as it is stupid and 
amazing. 

Surely, at this period of feminist history, 
we are justified in admitting not alone the 
great economic strides made by woman, 
but her right to remain unmarried if she 
chooses, and the fact that she is not neces- 
sarily either a discard or a starved neuras- 
thenic when she does so choose. When 
these things are admitted, the intelligent 
reader may be ready to go even farther and 
admit that there is more than sexual love 
in the world—though today, as never 
before, the general public seems to be in 
danger of forgetting this. 
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A New Service forall car owners 


Let It Save You—S 


The Most Necessary Repair is Now 
Easiest to Make This New Way 


The loss of water through leaks sends thousands of automobiles to repair 
shops and junk piles—because owners have only a vague idea of the 
vital necessity of water. 


Water absorbs the terrific heat caused by the constant explosions in your 
motor’s cylinders. It requires all of the water to absorb the heat to 
prevent the motor from burning itself up. 








From the cost of having your radia- 
tor removed for repairs. 


2. From the cost of new radiator. 


3. From the inevitable damages of over- 
heating due to loss of water. 


4. From the cost of motor repairs or 
new parts. 


5. From being stranded far from help 
due to a leaky radiator. 


Are you neglecting a leak? Stop it at once before you damage or ruin 
your motor. Get a can of Warner Liquid Solder. It will completely 
stop all leaks permanently and prevent new ones. 


First Thing Every New Car Needs 


Insure your car against leaks when you buy it. The car manufacturer 
cannot prevent leaks from developing—but you can. 


Be free from this dangerous and expensive trouble. Warner Liquid 
Solder is the finest protection for your car’s entire cooling system, 
Its use will avoid leaks and insure your motor against overheating due 
to loss of water through leaks. No precaution is more necessary. 
It prevents rust and the destructive corrosion that causes leaks and other 
troubles. It removes scale. It preserves the metal and assists circulation, 


Put It In Your Radiator Now Whether 
There Is a Leak or Not 


Leaks do not warn you with a noise as a tire blowout does. But when 
they develop they demand attention as quickly as a flat tire does. 


Leaks are quiet but vicious and are often not noticed until serious damage 
has been done. See if you have a leak now—stop it. Even a smal! drip 
is dangerous. If you have no leak put a can of Warner Liquid Soider in 
your radiator and coniinue to have none. 


Guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely harmless 


by Mr. A. P. Warner. Warner Liquid 
Solder will not cause the slightest in- 
jury to motor or radiator. It will not 
clog circulation. That is why substi- 
tutes may be dangerous. 


Avoid Substitutes 


Demand the genuine Warner Liquid 
Solder in the green can. Millions of 
users testify to its wonderful efficiency. 
Beware of imitations. There is nothing 
“just as good”’. 





Always Carry a Can in cee Pee Co., 914 So. Michigan Ave | 
Chicago, Ill 
Your Tool Box 


Leaks are liable to develop in ten 
or more places any minute. Do not 
run the risk of injuring your motor, 
Have a can of Warner Liquid Solder 
always ready for emergencies. It will Tike — 
save you the cost of having your radi- eh Hi a 
ator removed for repairs. If your in _s 


dealer cannot supply you, use coupon. 75¢—Big Car Size $1 00 
WARNER-PATIERSON CO., 914 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find 75c. Please send me prepaid one can 
of Warner Liquid Solder 


Name State 





Town ‘ Address 
Le 
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How. does one manufacturer of galvanized 

piping save $20,000 a year in steam con- 
sumption? How is it that his product is now 
much more uniform and the need for addi- 
tional boilers no longer exists? 


How does one nationally known candy manu- 
facturer find it unnecessary to re-cook hard 
candy? Why are his men no longer 
burned by hot candy? How has he elim- 
inated glass thermometer breakage? 


A large steel mill saves 10 per cent of 
the cost of pickling steel bars— 
a rust-proofing process, 


How? 


Foxboro Instruments are used for in- 
dicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure and humidity, 
and show exactly what the conditions 
are. This means, in the control of 
a manufacturing process, knowledge 
taking the place of guesswork. 
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How can these concerns 
save so much money? 




































It cost the steel mill thousands of dollars in lost time 
and lowered production. 


The installation of Foxboro Instruments increased 
production and saved men, money and materials. 


You, too, can make savings in your business if you 
use accurate and dependable instruments. Every- 
thing depends on that. 


Foxboro Instruments are guaranteed perma- 
nent in calibration and accurate within 1 per 
cent of total scale range. They will register the 
correct degree of temperature or the correct 
ounce of pressure tomorrow and the 
next day as they do today. 


Foxboro engineers are waiting to help 
you. They have helped thousands of 
manufacturers to bring about far- 
reaching improvements and econo- 
mies in plant operation. They await 
your request. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Rochester Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





Guesswork cost the piping manufac- 
turer $20,000 a year. It cost the candy 
maker burned men and spoiied candy. 





FOXBORO INSTRUMENTS 
are changing candy making 


from an art to a science 


Peacock Brothers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Ave., * 
Montreal, Canada 
Sole British Representatives: Welker-Crosweller & Co. 
58 Queen Elizabeth Street, London, 8. E. 
N. V. BE ische Stoomproductie, Rotterdam, Holland 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR INDICATING, RECORDING, CON- 
TROLLING TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE AND HUMIDITY 
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COMMODITY CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


must be marshaled in swift review. The 
reason is that the sun never sets on those 
products of jungle, desert and plantation 
which contribute so vitally and so in- 
dispensably to our monster mass produc- 
tion. We must range from the headwaters 
of the Amazon, the Argentine hinterland 
and the Chilean coast, through Mexican 
wilds and along the banks of the Nile, to 
the hot stretches of the Middle East. Thus 
our commodity emancipation—the new 
economic freedom that must be more than 
a phrase—is geared to the whole globe. 

Fully to comprehend what has happened 
in rubber, which is merely the symbol of a 
varied and widespread operation, we must 
analyze the various kinds of monopolistic 
activity which extend in one form or an- 
other to so many commodities. Whether 
these stewardships are direct, such as exist 
as far as the bulk of output is concerned in 
rubber, potash, nitrates and iodine; virtual, 
as obtains in Mexican sisal; or through 
benevolent governmental policies, such as 
the direction over Japanese raw silk—the 
result is usually identical. By any other 
name, official interference with the law of 
demand and supply operates just the same. 
In the end it almost invariably means high 
prices, which stifle consumption, reduced 
standards of living and impaired production. 

Now the one logical justification for 
control is wartime expediency. It is an 
inevitable step to counteract economic dis- 
tortion, to prevent hoarding and profiteer- 
ing, and to stimulate output not only in the 
necessities of life but the materials for na- 
tional defense. There is no idea then of 
restriction save to avoid waste and extrava- 
gance. In the natural course of events, or 
rather at the conclusion of unnatural events 
such as war, control should logically end. 

But the controls that now exist are, with 
few exceptions—notably Brazilian coffee, 
which began with a restriction of planting 
in 1902—the creation of the last few years 
and have been devised principally to ad- 
vance prices through limited production or 
release of output. Rubber is only one 
instance. In referring to controls in gen- 
eral, one well-known authority made this 
illuminating statement: 

“They plainly revolve around the mo- 
nopoly possible over certain raw materials 
which temporarily or permanently are domi- 
nantly produced within the confines of a 
single nation and upon which fifty other 
nations of the world are dependent for their 
standards of living and comfort. In no case 
does any one country possess the total 
supply of one of these commodities, but in 
many cases they possess enough that, when 
mobilized, they can control the prices.” 


Patching a Deflated Boom 


These controls take various forms. A 
few will be outlined to show just how they 
function. The most spectacular, as far as 
the limelight is concerned, and the one that 
has been brought home recently to the 
American people, is in rubber. In the 
pagsion engendered over what has been 
apes as “restraint of trade enforced by 
go¥ernment decree,’’ as one Englishman put 
it to me, all idea of the original purpose of 
British restriction has been lost. 

Rubber restriction resulted from a tem- 
porary condition of oversupply of crude, 
following the deflation which came with the 
puncturing of the postwar boom. Three 
years of overproduction, with large stocks 
in London, brought the price down to 
fourteen cents a pound in 1921. This was 
far below the cost of production. The 
planter-growers faced ruin, because, unlike 
conditions in wheat or corn cultivation, 
where nonplanting will effectively meet 
such a situation, the plantation investment 
and overhead cost go on just the same. 

Following the failure of an attempt to 
bring about voluntary restriction of export, 





and after protracted inquiry on the part of 
special government committees, chief of 
which was the Stevenson Committee at the 
Colonial Office, it was decided that the 
government must help the industry to save 
itself by regulating exports under what is 
known as the Stevenson scheme. The op- 
eration of this scheme, or rather the con- 
sequences, precipitated the controversy 
which is still so fresh in the public mind. 
The object of British restriction was to 
stabilize the price of crude rubber at roughly 
thirty-six cents a pound, which was fixed 
as the rate which would not only give a 
satisfactory profit to the producer but also 
stimulate the investment of new capital in 
the planting of additional acreage. Stated 
in the briefest terms, the scheme took the 
actual output of each producer for the year 


beginning November 1, 1919, as his stand- | 
ard production. During the first quarter of | 


the operation of the scheme each producer 


was permitted to export at the low mini- | 


mum rate of export duty only 60 per cent of 
his standard production. If he exceeded 
that percentage he was required to pay 
what would prove to be a prohibitive duty. 
The more the amount exported exceeded 
the prescribed percentage, the higher was 
his duty. I refer to this to show that no 
planter could afford to exceed his quota of 
export, 


The Stevenson Scheme 


The amount of rubber exported depends 
upon the market price. If the average price 
for a certain quarter is between thirty and 
thirty-six cents a pound, the exportable 
percentage during the following quarter at 
the minimum rate of duty is increased 5 
per cent. If the price is thirty-six cents or 
over, the prescribed percentage is increased 
10 per cent. The plan eventually brought 
exports up to 85 per cent of the total stand- 
ard production by the end of 1925. On 
February 1, 1926, prices had advanced so 
that the full 100 per cent of standard pro- 
duction was permitted. But this production 
was that of 1919-1920 and not the larger 
output of later years. 

On the other hand, the scheme decrees 
that if the average price falls below twenty- 
five cents a pound, the exportable per- 
centage is decreased to 55 per cent of the 
standard production. If that reduction 
does not raise the average to thirty cents in 
the next quarter, a further reduction to 50 
per cent in export becomes effective, and 
so on, 

The Stevenson scheme went into opera- 
tion November 21, 1922. With the de- 
pletion of accumulated stocks, together 
with an unprecedented demand for rubber, 
the inevitable happened. As I have already 
indicated, the price since May, 1924, has 
ranged from twenty cents a pound to $1.21. 
Obviously restriction has not brought about 
stabilization of price, nor has it effected 
anything like normalcy of supply, because 
the British were forced to institute restric- 
tion without the codperation of the Dutch, 
who produce about 29 per cent of the 
Middle East output. This Dutch output 
complicates the situation. 

One factor already alluded to, but which 
must be repeated because it bears on this 
vital matter, has been the phenomenal in- 
crease in rubber consumption. It has ex- 
panded so rapidly that the manufacturer 
has been at a loss to know what he needed. 
I interpolate it here to offset the British 
argument that we should have bought big 
stocks of rubber when the price was low. 
Less than fifteen years ago, our require- 
ments were 40,000 tons a year, while our 
actual consumption in 1925 was 390,000 
tons. The contributing factors have been 
the astounding production of motor cars, 
increased use of trucks and busses, and the 
growth of balloon tires, which consume one- 
third more crude than high-pressure tires, 
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**Kamphookery,'* 

a valuable handbook on 

motor cam ping, Seni on request 

Price $7.50 Write nearest office Dept. 4, 


When You Are Miles From 
Anywhere 


Or there in the big woods, cold or half-cooked food won't 
do. It's here you learn to know Kampkcvs and appre- 
ciate its goodness. 

With Kampkook, you go prepared to eat. It’s up and goin 

full speed in a jiffy; there's a real meal in the making—a mea 
worth while. Kamphook is handy to carry anywhere, as sturdy 
and dependable as the pines themselves. 

Being the original safety camp stove, Kamphook has many 
features and conveniences no other camp stove can give you 
That's why it is used by more campers than all others combined. 
Most leading dealers in camp equipment sell Kampkoek and 
will gladly show you its many fine features, the detachable, easy 
fill safety tank, non-clog burners, locked-in-position legs, built 

in oven, folding wind-shield and many others. If your dealer 
cannot supply you a post card request will bring you the same 
of one who can. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
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The WM. PENN —the latest 
PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
model. Everyman's mower 
for household use. Five blades. 
ball bearing, 16-inch cut 
price $16.90 at Phila 











PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Lawn Mowers have 
for half a century repre 
sented the ultimate in lawn 
mower construction and 
efficiency, 


Clean-cutting, easy-run 
ning, long-lasting — these 
famous mowers afford the 
greatest satisfaction and are 
the most economical in the 
end, 


The STAYTITE Handle 
identifies all P.Q.” Mowers 
At Hardware and Seed Stores 

Send for booklet 


“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LAWN MOWER WORKS 
1621 N,. 23rd Street, Philadeiphia 
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Exhilarating! 


Step to the nearest soda fountain 
and try this new triumph of mod- 





ern Ginger Ales. It’s Everywhere 
at clubs, restaurants, hotels and soda 
fountains. Keep it on the ice at 
home— White Rock Ginger Ale— 


it’s deliciously refreshing. 
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softer the rug 
feels now! 


And how luxurious underfoot— 
making the entire room richer and 
more restful! 
Onsite i# a soft cushion of “ozonized” 
felted hair 
Orxite makes rugs last twice as long. 
Oxzite keeps rugs from creeping 
Osite itself is practically everlasting, 
Kasy to lay—just roll your rug over 
it. 


Buy Osite at Furniture, Rug and De- 
partment Stores. 


Ovite 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
haw FORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
American Mair Felt Co., Manufacturers 
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the Life of 
Your Rugs 
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CLINTON CARPET CO, 
130 N Wells St, Chicago. 

Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and small sam- 
ple of Ozite. 
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If I have made the somewhat compli- 
cated operation of the Stevenson scheme 
clear, you now know that the export re- 
lease quota depends automatically upon 
price. 

The American contention is that release 
has not responded quickly enough to price. 
If the increase comes one day after the 
beginning of a new quarter, there is no 
release under it until the following quarter. 
During the latter part of 1925, with a price 
increase of more than 200 per cent, there 
was a release increase of only 20 per cent. 
This is why our side of the Atlantic main- 
tains that rubber restriction is inelastic. 

This, however, is not the time or place to 
enter into a discussion of the merits or de- 
merits of the restriction, since the next 
article will be devoted exclusively to an 
examination of the rubber crisis in all its 
phases. The necessarily brief allusion I 
have made to it here is to place rubber in 
the category of types of restricted com- 
modities. 

Rubber restriction was devised primarily 
as a measure of self-preservation for the 
British planter. Not so with the Brazilian 
coffee monopoly. It was conceived to exer- 
cise, frankly and unashamed, all the power 
that government control could mobilize to 
maintain an artificially high price. Hence 
with coffee we encounter control through 
valorization. 

Valorization means the entrance of the 
government—in this case it happened to 
be that of the powerful state of Sio Paulo— 
into the coffee market, on a scale which 
enables it to control the price of the com- 
modity. An official price is fixed at a rate 
higher than the prevailing market. In or- 
der to maintain its control, the govern- 
ment purchases options, segregates stocks 
at a series of warehouses in the interior, 
and regulates the flow of the product at 
Santos, the principal port of shipment. Thus 
a congestion of stocks which would nat- 
urally depress price is prevented. Before 
valorization, about 85 per cent of the new 
crop got into Santos within six months 
after it was picked. Under valorization, 
years may elapse before this happens. 

The Brazilian scheme, which is now in 
the hands of an Institute for the Permanent 
Defense of Coffee, enables the government 
to acquire enough of every current crop to 
dominate the world markets. When stocks 
of the consuming countries are sufficiently 
low, it can force buying at prices highly 
profitable to the Brazilian grower. 


Chile, Nitrate and Co. 


As was the case with our tire manufac- 
turers during the peak of rubber price in- 
flation, persistent valorization of coffee has 
intermittently created ferment in the busi- 
ness. The coffee roaster does not belie his 
name when he expresses himself about the 
ethics of the Séo Paulo monopoly. It is 
just one other evidence of the discontent 
and ill will that government control of com- 
modities almost invariably begets. 

Another, but none the less arbitrary, con- 
trol is in Chilean nitrates, in which the 
government is an accessory before and after 
the fact, as it were. Nature also has con- 
tributed to this trust, because the world’s 
entire supply of nitrate of soda lies prac- 
tically within the confines of Chile. Eighty 
per cent of the output is used as fertilizer, 
while the rest is employed in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, dyestuffs and other 
products of the chemical industry. 

The nitrate monopoly operates through 
the Nitrate Producers’ Association, which 
not only fixes the price but allocates sales. 
The buyer, no matter where he may live, 
does not do business with the individual or 
firm engaged in mining nitrate, but with 
this association. The Chilean Government 
is a partner in that it exacts a high export 
duty—it approximates 20 per cent of the 
sales price—on every ton, because there is 
practically no consumption inside the land 
of origin. The state is represented on the 
board of directors of the association. 

Closely linked with Chilean nitrates is 
another perfect little monopoly in a highly 
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useful article. I refer to iodine, a by- 
product in the refining of caliche, the raw 
material from which the nitrate of soda is 
extracted. Its production is controlled by 
a close combination under governmental 
auspices to such an extent that any iodine 
producer who should attempt to remain 
outside it would face ruin. The combine 
assigns production quotas, regulates ex- 
portation, establishes prices and super- 
vises sales. A considerable portion of the 
nitrate from which iodine is extracted is 
allowed to go to waste in order to keep up 
the price. The manufacturers have the 
bulge on the consumer, because there is no 
substitute for iodine. 

To round out this explanation of the 
various kinds of more or less government 
control of essential raw materials, I must 
refer briefly to the comparatively recent 
Franco-German potash combine, which 
presents still another variety of monopoly. 

Before the World War, Germany prac- 
tically dominated the entire potash output 
through her Potash Syndicate. The owners 
of all the mines of any consequence were 
allied with it. The syndicate fixed prices 
and regulated production, with the aid and 
consent of the old imperial government. 


Tying Up the Twine Market 


This joyous state of affairs came to an 
abrupt end with the Versailles Treaty, 
which restored Alsace and Lorraine to 
France. A large part of the old German 
potash holdings are in Alsace. The French 
immediately got busy and literally planted 
Alsace potash throughout the world, es- 
pecially in the United States, which has 
been a good customer for the old German 
article. 

This did not appeal especially to the 
Germans. After a series of negotiations a 
working arrangement was effected in 1924 
by which they would share the American 
market with the French on a 63-37 per cent 
basis, they to have the big end. This 
proved so successful that in 1925 the agree- 
ment was expanded to cover the whole 
world. Germany has 70 per cent of the 
business and France 30 per cent. The 
original American quota agreed on remains 
in force, however. Thus the prewar potash 
monopoly has been reéstablished in full 
force. 

Rubber, coffee, nitrates and potash are 
only four among many other materials 
subject to control or monopoly, all of which 
affect American production and consump- 
tion in some way. Take long-staple cotton, 
over which the Egyptian Government ex- 
ercises a supervision which has the effect 
of limiting and increasing the price abroad. 
We import practically all our long-staple 
from Egypt, the cost averaging $20,000,000 
a year. Thus we find ourselves in competi- 
tion with the Egyptian administration. 
The land of the Pharaohs is no stranger to 
restriction, because in 1915 and in 1921 
cotton acreage under cultivation was limited 
by decree. 

The sisal monopoly, which so intimately 
touches our bread consumption because the 
farmers must have binder twine, is almost 
air-tight. The crop is controlled through a 
combination of producers reénforced by 
legislative action of the Yucatan Govern- 
ment. In a subsequent article you will 
learn how the operation of the sisal trust 
ran afoul of the American Government. 

Wherever you turn in an examination of 
many essential products which we use in 
huge quantities, you find an astounding 
dependency upon foreign sources. We con- 
sumed 76,000 tons of tin last year, yet we 
produced only 5 per cent of what we used. 
Some years ago the British Government 
imposed a high duty on the export of tin 
ore from Malaya, thus concentrating the 
smelting of tin in their Far Eastern de- 
pendency. We are easily the largest pur- 
chasers of this product. 

We have even a greater dependency on 
quebracho, the extract used in tanning 
leather, the main source of which is Argen- 
tina. Just how vital this product becomes 
(Continued on Page 225) 
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STRAWRERRY 


One dealer served 4,800 cold bottles in a day 
with two Liquid Bottle Servitors and made $90 Profit —. 








Look at These Records 


Never Sold Drinks—Now Upto $26.10 
Profits a Day—‘‘We had riever sold 
Bottled Drinks before putting in the 
Servitor. Yet our profits averaged 
$22.81 the first ten days.’’—M. B 
Siegel, Chicago, 111. 

Saves 5 Clerks—‘‘One manwith the 
Servitor can handle as much trade as 
six men without it.’’—Central Park 
Amusements, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cuts Ice Bills in Half—‘‘Our Servitor 
has doubled the sale of bottled drinks 
and cut our ice bills in half.’’—Chas. 
T. Dietrick, Defiance, Ohio. 

“Almost All Velvet’—‘‘My Liquia 
Servitor draws trade for other mer- 
chandise and brings in a healthy 
profit that is almost allclear velvet.’”” 
—Harry I. Wishnick, Chicago, Ill. 





8 Cold Tubes for 8 different Flavors— 
the right Flavor always right on top, and COLD! 


4 Send for “Buried Treasure,” the book that tells how this innovation has made the sale of 


Bottled Drinks as sound as any merchandising proposition on earth 


N° matter what state you live in, there are 
stores and stands in every direction where 
cold Bottled Drinks are now being served to 
thirsty crowds from this novel dispenser— 
that keeps all flavors handily assorted, cold, 
clean and ready to serve in a flash. 


The Right Flavor Quick! 


The Liquid Bottle Servitor keeps Bottled 
Drinks sorted out for serving just as a cash 
register keeps money sorted out for quick 
change making. A separate tube for each dif- 
ferent flavor passes through the ice chamber— 
8 tubes in all, holding 72 cold bottles assorted 
by flavors. A reserve rack above holds 72 
more—making a total of 144 bottles within 
arm’s reach, all sorted for instant service. 


Customers get the flavor they ask for every 
time, and get it in a jiffy ! For the channels are 
always filled with cold bottles of every flavor. 
A clerk simply takes a bottle of the flavor or- 
dered from the reserve rack, pushes it into the 
cooling tube containing bottles of the same 
flavor—and out pops a cold one on the opposite 
side, perfectly chilled, sparkling and appetizing. 


A warm bottle goes into the cooling tube 
every time a cold bottle is served. Hence, you 
never run out of any flavor. Bottles of each 
flavor are always cold, always on top. A clerk 
doesn’t have to fumble among unassorted bot- 
tles. Customers get their drinks clean and quick. 


Profits Hard to Believe 


sales from 100% to 400% since putting in the 
Liquid Bottle Servitor. 

M. B. Siegel, Chicago cigar merchant, had 
never handled bottled beverages. Yet the first 
ten days he had a Servitor his profits averaged 
$22.81 a day. Breymaier and Marx, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., sold 4,800 bottles in one day, with 
twoServitors and cleared $90. TheCoca-Cola 
Bottling Co., Winfield, Kansas, report large 
gains for dealers, running as high as 500%. 


Only $100—Pay as You Profit 


This remarkable invention is a handsome fix- 
ture as well as a profit-maker, Finished in light 
tan enamel with flashing nickel trimmings. 
People have guessed the price all the way from 
$200 to $500, butit costs only $100 on easy terms. 

Many have paid for the Liquid Bottle Servi- 
tor from the first few days’ profits; others by 
the saving in clerk hire; others by a 50% sav- 
ing in ice; others by converting waste space 
into a veritable gold mine. (Read actual rec- 
ords in the left column.) 


Write Today! 


Floor space of only 30 x 35 inches accommo- 
dates this treasure chest—and this small 
space has been known to return profits as 
high as $675 a month and higher. 


If that would interest you, mail the coupon, 
giving your local Bottler’s name, and we will 
send you “Buried Treasure,” our illustrated 
book, with full description, easy terms, 








i 


aE 
Send for Book—FREE 
Over 7,000 Servitors are now earning 
amazing profits for Drug Stores, Cigar 
Stores, Groceries, Clubs, Theatres, 
Play Grounds, Candy Stores, Fair 
Grounds, Amusement Parks, Railroad 
Stations, Office Buildings, Chain 
Stores, Bowling Alleys, Billiard Par 
lors, Gas Filling Stations, Waiting 
Rooms, Roadside Inns and Stands— 
many of which had never sold Bottled 
Drinks before. Mail coupor for full de 
tails and terms so casy you can pey 
from your Servitor profits 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
Liquid Carbonic Co., 

3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Dept 4-8, Chicago, Mi 
Send your FREE book, ‘' Buried Treasure," and 
easy payment plan on Liquid Bottle Servitor 


New dealers are starting off with surprising 
profits—and old dealers have increased their 


photos, and signed statements of stores and 
stands that prove every claim we make. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CO. 


3100 S, Kedzie Ave., Dept. 4-S, Chicago, Ill. - Branches in 11 Cities 
Manufacturers also of Red Diamond Carbonic Gas which puts 
the life and sparkle in Soda Water 





Name 








Address 






Loca! Battler’s Name 
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Burn Cheap Soft 
Coal, Smokelessh- 
and Cut Fuel Costs / 


UTICA IMPERIAL 


SUPER-SMOKELESS BOILERS 


HOTELS, schools, theatres, churches, apartments, hospitals, residences, office, industrial and public 
4 4 buildings can end forever the needless waste of large quantities of fuel. They can now burn, 
pas pars 2 the cheapest grades of soft coal—greatly increase the amount of available heat— 


and cut fuel bills radically by installing the Utica Imperial SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler. 
The BUNSEN-BURNER Principle 




















3 ; ‘ “& These highest-quality boilers, faraous throughout firebox. The injected oxygen mixes intimately with the 
‘ Ho America for their cleanliness and economy, utilize the released smoke and a, causing a secondary fire, 
.~ ; Lan Bunsen-Burner principle of complete combustion. An which burns the smoke and effects the most perfect 

, A) abundance of intensely heated air (oxygen) is injected combustion ever obtained in a heating boiler. 

. into the combustion chamber at a point where it meets A bluish-white “Bunsen-Burner” flame is produced 
the smoke and soot just at the time they have been which travels spirally through the flues, super-heating 
broken into fine particles by striking against the super- the steam and keeping the flue surfaces clean. The 
heated surface of the baffle section at the rear of the smoke is eliminated—changed into valuable heat! 

Write for the Complete SUPER-SMOKELESS Story 
Typical Installations Utica Imperial SUPER-SMOKELESS Boilers burn any kind and grade of fuel, provid- 
1. Sixteenth Church of Christ, ing positive insurance against any fuel situation. They are particularly successful for 
Scientist, Chicago, Ill. oxiniite, If you are interested in a dependable Teatiog plant for any type of 
2. Wyandotte High School, building, write today for complete information. 
Wyandotte, Mick. 
=a. UTiCA HEATER COMPANY 














“Pioneers in Smokeless Combustion” 


rs eons Lafayette, Lexington, 
“ UTICA, NEW YORK 





5. Residence, A. R. Erskine, 
Esq., South Bend, Ind. 


6. Sherwood rrments, 
Buffalo, NY 
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is seen from the fact that we manufac- 
ture more leather goods than any other 
country and are the foremost contributor 
to the leather requirements of all civilized 
nations. Yet the quebracho industry is 
strictly monopolistic in character, and is 
controlled by powerful and highly organized 
concerns that conduct the business on pre- 
arranged lines. The forests of quebracho 
wood, from which the extract is obtained, 
in the province of Santa Fé belong entirely 
to two such firms, 

We are equally dependent upon foreign 
sources for mercury, camphor, pepper, 
quinine, citrie acid, pulp wood, raw silk, 
shellac, ammonium nitrate, palm oil, anti- 
mony, tungsten, vanadium, nickel, cacao, 
platinum, tea, Chinese wood oil for var- 
nish, jute and burlap, all of which present 
possibilities for further alien monopolies. 

Jute and burlap are essential for use in 
the manufacture of bags for coffee, sugar, 
potatoes and other products, covering for 
raw cotton, and many other purposes. It 
has never been asserted that there is a 
direct or indirect control over the produc- 
tion and distribution which might influence 
price. The fact that the United States uses 
more than one-quarter of the total jute and 
burlap produced in British India, where 
most of the world’s supply originates, and 
the further fact that prices are double those 
of 1923, make the subject one of consider- 
able concern at the moment. This last- 
named contingency, however, is due to a 
short but unregulated crop. 

The potentialities for interference by the 
Japanese Government in raw silk are great, 
as we have discovered from time to time. 
Whenever the price drops, the Imperial 
Silk Corporation, or some other nationally 
subsidized concern, steps in and buys heav- 
ily to shove up the price. Our silk industry, 
which represents an investment of consider- 
ably more than $500,000,006, has sought to 
encourage an independent source of supply 
in China. It is worth noting that at one 
time the Japanese, through their dominance 
in the matter of the raw product, started 
to enter the manufacturing end as well. 

All this world-wide control of essential 
commodities. leads to two things. One is 
to restrict exports or, as has been well 
said, ‘‘to establish a unity in selling against 
the competition of buyers.” Behind and 
beyond this is the speculation which in- 
evitably results. The abnormal increase in 
the price of rubber was due not only to the 
inelasticity of the Stevenson Act but also 
to the fact that speculators, capitalizing 
the prevailing runaway market, got sup- 
plies of the actual article and squeezed the 
little fellow who had to have it. The big 
manufacturers who had what the British 
called forward contracts—we term them 
futures—were mostly to the good because 
they were made months ahead at lower 
rates. Here you again have the old story 
of the average person, whether consumer 
or producer, who gets the hot end. 


Potential Monopolies 


Perhaps the best comment on this state 
of affairs was made by a distinguished 
American, who said: 

‘These international monopolies have a 
very wide difference from governmentally 
created domestic monopolies. In all mod- 
ern governments where we do create a mo- 
nopoly, we likewise regulate its prices and 
profits in order to protect the consumer. 
In these international monopolies the con- 
sumer has no voice at all. 

““We, as a government, have set up no 
such controls, and through our Sherman 
Act we prevent our citizens from doing it. 
The so-called Webb-Pomerene Act is not 
for this purpose. We have clung tena- 
ciously to the belief that economic progress 
must depend upon the driving force of com- 
petition. The only thing of the nature that 
has ever been seriously proposed in our 
country was certain measures of agricul- 
tural relief which in themselves did not par- 
take of this character, for they contained 
the benevolent aspect of proposing to fix a 
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higher price to our home consumer than to 
foreigners and thus to bless the foreigner 
with cheaper food. 

“The problem that faces the world, and 
possibly the most serious problem, is not 
alone the commodities that are now con- 
trolled but the spread of these ideas. There 
are many other raw materials whose sources 
are so situated that they could also be con- 
trolled by action of a single government. 
The price of wool could be controlled by 
governmental action within the British 
Empire. The prices of oil, cotton and cop- 
per could be controlled for many years by 
similar governmental action in the United 
States. Tea and jute could be controlled by 
India; antimony and tungsten by China; 
nickel and asbestos by Canada. 

“But an even greater danger lies in the 
fact that if we conceive a spread of these 
ideas largely into international commerce, 
then it is perfectly practicable under gov- 
ernment patronage for controls to be es- 
tablished by codperation of producers in 
several countries and thus steel, vegetable 
oils and a long list of other commodities 
can be brought quickly into this menacing 
vision.” 

A consoling feature is that these foreign 
controls play no favorites, because the 
price of rubber has been the same to the 
British tire manufacturer as to the Amer- 
ican. This is all right as far as it goes, but 
as is the case with coffee, we are by far the 
biggest consumers. In a larger sense, and 
to paraphrase an old saying, it is one com- 
munity of control that not only makes the 
whole world of consumers kin but permits 
it to be charged fancy prices as well. 


Additions to Our Annual Bills 


One other observation is worth recording. 
Few of the controlled commodities have 
their origin in the great industrial nations. 
The coffee monopoly is in Brazil; the sisal 
in Mexico; the nitrates in Chile; the cam- 
phor in Japan and Formosa; and long- 
staple cotton in Egypt. 

We can now proceed to the brass tacks 
of the matter. Since the pocketbook is the 
vulnerable objective of all controls and 
monopolies whether large or small, let us 
see what they have cost us and likewise 
what the overhead is likely to be this year. 

Perhaps the most effective way will be to 
take four controlled commodities—namely, 
rubber, coffee, sisal and long-staple Egyp- 
tian cotton. They not only provide a wide 
range of need, but the estimated import 
value on them for 1926, based on the aver- 
age import price of 1924 and 1925, will give 
some hint of the figures involved. I am 
using a special table prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

We will begin with rubber. The import 
value during the entire twelve months of 
1925 was $441,213,782, or an average price 
of more than sixty cents a pound for the 
spot product. This was two and a half 
times the average spot price of 1924. Turn 
to our estimated total rubber cost for 1926, 
based on prices in November, 1925, and 
you find that the bill for 1926 would be 
$598,500,000. Compared with 1924 prices, 
this would mean an excess of $385,200,000. 

With coffee—the figures are for eleven 
months—the total import value for this 
period in 1925 was $257,928,000. At the 
average price in November, 1925, the cost 
of our breakfast cup for this year approxi- 
mates $279,500,000. Compared with our 
bill for 1924, however, this shows an in- 
crease of $52,000,000. 

Though the sisal figures do not begin to 
approach those of rubber and coffee, there 
is the usual advance under monopoly, and 
this is the point that I want to make. In 
the first eleven months of 1925 we spent 
$21,608,000 for the essential twine raw 
material. The forecast for 1926 at the aver- 
age 1925 price shoves it up to $25,950,000. 

The same degree of advance is evident in 
the statistics for Egyptian long-staple 
cotton. Again using the eleven-month 
period, you find that the bill for 1925 was 
$17,613,000. At the November, 1925, 
prices, the bill for the corresponding period 
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Average weight and height of children as 
computed by authorities on baby feeding 


dietitians. 


Boys 
Age | Weight | Height 
1Yr. | 20 Ibs.| 29 in. 
14Yrs.} 228“ | 30 “ 
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Girls 
Age | Weight | Height 
1Yr. | 19.8 lbs.} 28.7 in. 
1%aYrs.} 22 “ | 29.7 * 
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[f every mother knew 
what every nurse knows! 





See if your child is of normal height and weight 


URSES, doctors, authorities in child feeding, know that the 
proper choice of foods is the most important single factor 
contributing to the child’s growth and development. 


in 2000 nurses’ training schools, sixty thousand nurses each 
year learn the value of whole wheat as a vital food for young 
or old, sick or well. Everywhere, eminent specialists in child 
feeding recommend Wheatena. 


In thousands of homes, the tempting aroma of delicious 
hot whole wheat has started more children and grown-ups 
eating Wheatena than even the advice of doctors, nurses and 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its best—a natural unrobbed 
cereal, rich in the food elements required for nourishment— 
carbohydrates for energy, vitamin B, protein for growth, mineral 
salts for bone and tissue, just enough bran for safe regulation. 


Treat your family to Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow 
On your table in three minutes at less than two cents a pound, 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 





The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


recipe book. 


Name 





Address 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and 














“DEAR MOTHER” CHOCOLATES 


Something new and different. One of the most delicious candies io 
America. You'll say it's the best you ever tasted. Send only 69¢ and 
receive one pound net in fancy box, SUGAR BOWL, Mo. 
















Sell Keck Tape Dispensers and 
ated Tape—-elimiaates string; 
advertises merchant's bu 


Many Keck salesmen mak- 

me ts to sivo weet $100 a Week 
you can too-—full or part time Big market; quick 
sales; repeat orders on advertiving tape. The Keck has many 

mechanical advantages. Fastest Tape Printers in the world. 
Write for complete details. Jobbers and Dealers Wanted. 


PACKAGE SERVICE CORPORATION Dayton, Ohic @ 


Want Work 
At Good Pay 


Right near home. We offer you . 
easy, profitable, spare-time work. 

Write for details to 

Box 1624, % The Saturday Evening Post 
325 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 

























* a) 
TOUPETS4»» WIGS 
CUSTOM MADE TO FIT 

FREE CATA 
Money beck if not satisfactory 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Pilth Ave., Dept. 172, New York 














} + a Park 
Boston 


Philadelphia 


Folders of above cities free 
Address, THE GRAY LINE 
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18 or 80 


Here’s Cash for 
’ Your Spare Hours 


HATEVER your age, we will offer you 
liberal payment to care for our present 
subscribers and enroll new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


Charles W. Matthews, for instance, has 
made $5.00 in one day. On Saturday after- 
noons and in the evenings, Grant DeK. 
Pritchard says he has many times averaged 
$2.50 an hour, Ralph Young, of Ohio, earns an 
average of at least $10.00 a week. A. B. Arment 
has made $100.00 in a single month, 


You Need No 


Experience 


We need more men and women 
workers in your locality right 
now. You need only the will- 
ingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. To learn 
all the attractive details of our 
offer just send the coupon below. 




















Charies W Matthews 
of Wisconsin 


Grant DeK. Pritchard 
of New Jersey 


Raiph Young 
of Ohia 


A. B. Arment 
of Ohie 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















I'll be glad to look over a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an hour for 
my spare time. No obligation, of course, if I don’t like it. 
Name 
Street ‘ 
City State 
WANTED —s;"sre"7 gcrasgenens | BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


00 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 


have Le oa naive sale of our Producte— Vacuum Packed hine, $1448; $160 machine, $2166. Many St. Louis 


Regula: Cartons--Canistere. We are Importers, 
Roasters aul Packs ra of the pores: available—no chicory eeetince sails ny SL. i gee Foe nv 
ca other gubstitutes Molland's R-EAST Tea, Coffee & Cocos ino “Unlimited pos spits eel ioe ann f 
be Sane gaened cesty Stee to investment required. Ex, Sik gr Se Looe Ma. 


where, Send §2 for apsortment worth ry) until dealer is appointed. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO. 320 N. 154 h St., St. Louis, Mo. 





1920 


rl Clear Space Tent 


The last word 
in camp com- 
fort. Aroomy, 
\. rigid, portable 
t\ home with 
patented ad- 

- vantages no 

other tent 

Steet 


ee =v contains. 
No Center Pole—-No Corner Poles NS = ; 


Set Up by One Person in Five Minutes 


ticularly, because of its roomy comfort and 

insect and bug-proof features. Choice of 

four sizes to accommodate 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 

people. Rolls into bundle 9 inches in diam- 
eter, 48 inches long. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
and Name of Nearest Stoll Dealer 
The catalog shows complete line of Stoll 
Clear Space Tents, folding steel beds, folding 
tables and chairs, water-proof mattresses, 
carry-all bags, luggage carriers and other com- 
Pact camp equipment. 










Tts ceae and speed of erection; its firm rigidity; 
its clear-epace rcominess, and its compactness 
when folded are the result of a new principle 
of eteel arch construction which eliminates 
center pole, corner poles and guy ropes. 

The patented arched frame comes in three 
jointed sections. Nothing to lose or forget. 
Extremely simple to set up. Nothing short of 
a cyclone can Siow it down. 

The tent s made of specially woven and 
treated dark green color-fast fabric—rain-proof 
and mildew-proof. Has sewed-in floor, screened 
windows and door, and large semi-enclosed 
arched awning that adds an extra room, 
A camp oucfit that appeals to women 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 3267 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
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this year would show an increase of $4,000,- 
000. ' 

Let me now present this price business in 
another way. I will take two groups of 
commodities. The first list will deal with 
those under actual monopoly or control and 
include rubber, sisal, coffee, long-staple 
cotton, iodine, camphor, nitrates, potash 
and mercury. Our estimated total bill for 
them in 1925—for the eleven months end- 
ing November it aggregated $728,594,000— 
was $794,830,000. They constituted 19 per 
cent of our total imports. 

The second group includes 72 articles, 
ranging from raw silk and quebracho to 
pepper and tin. The estimated cost for 
1925—by the end of November it had 
reached $1,138,896,000—was $1,242,432,- 
000. ‘This group accounts for 29.7 per cent 
of our imports. The two groups roll up the 
impressive total value of $2,037;262,000 
and constitute 48.7 per cent of all our im- 
ports. 

' It is safe to assume that the extraordi- 
nary rise in rubber last year would probably 
have been accepted as an ordinary market 
episode without criticism if it had net 
been tied up to official action. The British 
cotton-guods industry has never rebelled at 
an advance in the cost of the raw staple, 
simply because the price had no connection 
with any kind of national supervision. 

Under the free play of the law of demand 
and supply, prices rise; but no feeling is 
engendered, because the high price usually 
stimulates production and relief is almost 
automatically inevitable. On the other 
hand, with controlled production, the natu- 
ral ebb and flow of economic forces are 
stifled. 

There is still another dangerous by- 
product of control. It lies in the possibili- 
ties for political manipulation. If the 
present systems continue, the result, to 
quote an observer, “will be a world in 
which governments are engaged in negoti- 
ating and jockeying to procure favored po- 
sitions in the distribution of the very 
lifeblood of industry and of the necessities 
of everyday life.” 


When Monopoly Backfires 


The ramifications developing from such a 
state are little short of terrifying. Sooner or 
later essential supplies may be dictated by 
government officials. This means, in turn, 
that expediency, whose interpretation is 
legion, and not sound economic procedure, 
will influence both production and distri- 
bution. 

Before leaving America to investigate the 
British rubber situation I asked Secretary 
Hoover to give me his conception of this 
phase of alien monopolies. His reply was: 

“Nothing is more destructive of sound 
economics than government control of raw 
materials. When governments go into the 
control of commodities by restricting out- 
put, the whole vital merchant sense of ex- 
panding use is lost. 

“A runaway market such as has existed 
in crude rubber, which is the result of a 
failure to restrict prices, not only works 
havoc but offers no stimulus to production. 
Rubber acreage has not materially increased 
under British control. On the other hand, 
with rubber at thirty-six cents a pound, a 
considerable part of the British Empire 
could be planted and everybody might be 
prosperous. 

“ An easy-going and tolerant world, anx- 
ious above all things to keep down inter- 
national friction, might let these controls in 
international trade continue—objection- 
able as they are—if their product in every 
case had been merely to secure a reasonable 
profit to the producer. Some of them have 
advanced prices far beyond this point, and 
again demonstrate that inherent quality 
of all combinations in restraint of trade— 
that no unregulated monopoly is ever con- 
tent with the reasonable, but always seeks 
to justify the unreasonable on some ground 
or another.” 

One further consequence of control re- 
mains to be outlined. It is embodied in the 
defense that manufacturers and consumers 
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are erecting against excessive price and 
limited output. Range the whole field of 
monopoly and you discover that many of 
the arbitrary institutions to restrict price 
and output are slowly but surely déevelop- 
ing into Frankensteins that will eventually 
destroy themselves. It is the usual result 
of overplaying the game. 

What might be called the phenomenon of 
retribution in the overplay of monopoly is 
aptly illustrated in the decline in our im- 
ports of Brazilian coffee. In 1910, 75 per 
cent of our coffee came from Brazil and 
only 8 per cent from Colombia. At the 
time I write the Brazilian percentage has 
fallen to 65 while our consumption of the 
Colombian product has risen to 18. Hence 
Brazil's loss of 10 per cent in our trade has 
been exactly offset by Colombia’s increase, 
While Brazil marks time because of op- 
position to her valorization procedure, the 
rest of the coffee world, which believes in 
unrestricted sale, climbs steadily upward 
and onward. 


Harmony Through Trade Accord 


The protest against monopoly takes vari- 
ous forms. As is the case with both rubber 
and coffee, the consumer is resorting to 
every device to restrict his use of the 
product. The coffee drinker either makes 
his supply last longer than ever before or 
turns to tea, cocoa or other substitutes. 
The motorist patches his tires. The tire 
manufacturer concentrates on the reclama- 
tion of old rubber. The indications are that 
the output of reclaimed rubber in the United 
States this year will be at least twice and 
possibly three times that of 1925. It is 
bound to operate against purchase of the 
crude. 

Moreover, for the first time, our tire 
manufacturers are seriously organizing for 
the establishment of independent sources of 
rubber supply in the Middle East, notably 
in the Dutch areas where there is no re- 
striction, in the Philippines, in Liberia, and 
even in Brazil. As I have already indicated, 
an annual crop of 100,000 tons of American- 
produced rubber would swing the market. 

What is true of rubber and coffee is 
equally true of other products. The Amer- 
ican farmer is demanding synthetic nitrates. 
We are seeking to establish sources of 
potash supply in Texas. We are giving 
definite encouragement to the cultivation 
of sisal in Cuba. We are using artificial silk 
to the increasing exclusion of the real thing. 
Thus substitutes of one form or another are 
playing a big part in the drama of consumer 
defense. 

Of course we could take another tack. 
We could prohibit credits in the countries 
that maintain control. We could boycott 
the products of certain monopolies. We 
could set up purchasing combinations and 
meet the issue of a national seller with a 
single buyer intrenched behind unlimited 
capital. We could assume the lead in organ- 
izing the world of consumption against the 
domain of production that enforces its 
arbitrary will. 

But, as Mr. Hoover has pointed out on 
more than one occasion, such procedure 
means trade war, with all its possibilities 
for wider misunderstanding, and we want 
to dwell in trade peace. The way to inter- 
national political harmony lies through 
economic accord. 

In the end the larger safeguard seems to 
lie in the establishment of our own sources 
of supply wherever possible. In the case of 
rubber, wherein this is peculiarly prac- 
ticable, we would learn the hazards and 
handicaps of the game, One result could 
easily be an Anglo-American codperation 
to bring about the much-desired stability 
of output that a great industry, now so 
vital to life and progress, needs. 

Meanwhile we shall probe into all the 
alien monopolies in raw materials and see 
how our independence of some of them can 
be achieved. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with alien com- 
modity control. The next will be devoted to the 
crisis in rubber. 
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The LIQUID Floor Covering 


for Wood or Cement «+ Inside or Outside 
Waterproof - Weatherproof + Resists Hardest Wear 





OVERFLOR is the perfected covering 
for porch floors. It seals them against 
water, weather and decay. It armors them 







against scuffing feet. It gives them afresh, brush, like paint. Get it at hardware and /, 
4 9 
‘ . A . e ° 7 > « 
sanitary surface—attractive in color, tile-like paint stores. AS 
he 
OVERFLOR may also be used for various purposes, garden furniture, plaster walls and ceilings, refrigerators, A$ ” 
other than floors, where colors are acceptable. What's tools, etc. @|Silos—Koverflor can be used on the interiors AES 4 
good for the floor is good for more. (| It may be used on: and will not injure the ensilage. (| Woodenware, such as SEES s 
baby carriages, bicycles and similar articles; chairs, tables tubs, crates and cases used by ice cream and bread manu- J, cA - ee, 
and other furniture of wood or metal; counters, shelving facturers, etc. (| Koverflor Clear car be used on any surface FAS vy _ sf 
and show cases. (| Earthenware, engines, implements, lino- where a varnish effect is desired. (Try it on your linoleum ASSES Ps nt 
leum, machinery, metal tanks, radiators, pipes, porch and or any household article. SEE: > you 
Ao os x 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS Logi hb SP 
SESEP FES pd 
~ 7 4 d Ls” « 4 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON «+ BERLIN + GOTHENBURG OSG axe ar - 
a ay be 
The great industries of the world use thousands ticles of commerce they manufacture. For J: OL IFS ws ~ * 
and thousands of gallons of Standard Varnish all industrial, architectural and house- LSP ESF OX J » 
Works products— Varnishes, Enamels and Allied hold purposes, 8. V. W. Products are recog- 4 - ‘4 °S- «P., 2 F / ” a 
Specialties—for protecting and beautifying the ar- nized as the world-accepted standards. /% SER OSE” KP OP “ 


in appearance, and easy to clean. Koverflor 
comes in a variety of solid colors, and also 
clear. It is applied simply and easily with a 
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THERE ARE SIX NATIONAL 
FARM PAPERS. USING THEIR 
FEBRUARY ISSUES AS A BASIS 
OF COMPARISON WE FIND: 


— TheCountryGentlemancarried 36.9% 
of the total advertising lineage. 


—The Country Gentleman ALONE 
carried 4,269 more lines of advertis- 
ing than the combined total of the 
next two papers. 


—The Country Gentleman, in the ad- 
vertising of products used on the farm 
or in its operation, carried 41.4% of 
the total. 


—The Country Gentleman carried 
62.2% of all the automotive adver- 
tising. 

~The Country Gentleman, the modern 
farm paper, is in every way the leading 
publication through which to reach 
those whose homes, or whose interests, 
are in the country. 
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The Modern Farm Paper 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








N Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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"No, the 


hasn't ‘settled — 
only the doors have warped!” 


HOUSANDS of solidly built homes on firm foun 

dations are misjudged because of warping doors 
Architects and builders know that certain conditions 
of atmosphere and climatic changes will play tricks 
with ordinary doors. They ‘‘sag,’’ jam, rattle and 
split. That's why each Laminex door is bwilt-up, 
scientifically . immune from all such conditions. 

Science shows that wood contains tiny cells, or 
tracheids, These never change in length; but with 
moisture, heat and cold, they shrink and swell in 
width, causing warping. It is this characteristic of 
wood that Laminex construction overcomes. 

In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross-rails 
are built on a core of interlocking blocks with the 
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grain crossed in adjoining sections. All parts, in- 
cluding the plywood panels, are welded with Laminex 
water-proof cement; then placed under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 


Thus it is that Laminex can go through so many 
sensational tests without warping or coming apart. 
Last October, at the Los Angeles *‘Home Beautiful 
Show,"’ a stock Laminex one-panel door was kept in 
water for 233 hours, without damage. During the 
same month at the Canadian National Exposition at 
Toronto, another Laminex door survived a con- 
tinuous soaking for fourteen days. No damage of any 
kind. Millions of Laminex doors in use . . all 
giving satisfaction. 














Part of a group of 61 residences being 
built at Pasadena, California, by E, P 
Janes, large building operator Mr 
Janes says: “The fact that Laminex 
doors are free from warping and shrink 
ing eliminates rehanging and refitting 
I also find that the use of a national/y 
advertised and widely known product 
like Laminex greatly assists in making 


sales 
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Will not shrink, swell or warp | baer att Caan sil rth 









Gentlemen 


Name,.... 


CHP esis. 


Please send illustrated literature on Laminex 
Laminex built-up wood, I wish to make my own tests 
Laminex will not warp or come apart 


Address...... 


Movtresieelinas inant sn ener =: 
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The famous soaking test as originated by 
Prof. Bror. L. Grondal, proving that Laminex 


is unaffected by moisture. Under this sen 
sational test, repeated in all parts of the 
country, no Laminex door has ever warped 
or come apart. 


Look for “Laminex’’ guarantee 


There is only one door that'll give Laminex 
results — that’s Laminex! Carried in stock 
by leading millwork and lumber merchants 
in popular designs. Look for the replace 
ment guarantee label and brand on end o 
door. Mail the coupon for literature and 
sample of Laminex wood 

Sales Offices: New York,.Chicago, Mem 
his, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokan 
‘oreign: Woco Door Co,, London; E. J. Van 
de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


Tue Wreecer, Oscoop Company, Tacoma, Washington 


doors and sample of 


j to prove that 


State 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 36) 





®& A Vista in Bryce Canyon, Southern Utah 


Make-Believe Land 


Nor deign to tell me Fare You Well, 
Nor So Long, Bill, nor Go To Hell; 
But as he went I seemed to hear 
Him sob again, “‘ Not here, not here!” 
mi 
I met him in the wilderness ; 
His car was red with rust; 
A million punctures, more or less, 
His every tire had bust ; 
His teeth were gone, and his hair eke ; 
I saw despair about him reek, 
And when I stopped he ’gan to speak: 


“O fellow flivveroo,” quoth he, 
“Give ear and I'll enlighten thee! 


“My whole long life I’ve spent in 
quest! 


From north to south, from east to west, 
Year after year, I’ve roamed afar, 
Seeking a place to park my car! 


‘Now age has bowed my once proud 
My nerve is shot, my spark is dead; 
I hand the torch to you instead! 


“North, south, east, west, I hopeful 
steer, 
Day after day, year after year, 
And see the legend sneer and fleer 
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And mock my woe—‘NO PARKING 
HERE!’” 


Iv 
His aged flivver gave a cough 
That shook its differential off ; 
His aged flivver gave a groan, 
And dropped down dead as any 
stone. 


I screamed with grief. I could not 
bear 

To gaze upon the anguish there ; 

I sobbed and turned my face away; 

And as I sobbed, I heard him say— 


“ Farewell, farewell! 
Yet. . . . Who can tell? ‘ 
Mayhap, in some land, lying far 
Beyond yon dim and distant star, 
I'll find a place to park my car.” 


His head fell back the earth upon; 
His head fell back and he was gone. 


Yet eftsoon to my shrinking ear, 
Horripilating me with fear, 
I heard his hopeless voice from out 


That far-off place he spoke about— 
“Not here. . . . Nothere. . . . Not 
here!” 


— Lowell Otus Reese. 
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SHORT STORIES 


Come True 


See Bryce Canyon—Zion National Park—Cedar Breaks 


Prismatic Plains—Kaibab Forest 
North Rim Grand Canyon 


Season June 


Every shade and tint of every 
color plays over the rock cas- 
tles, cathedrals and galleries of 
sculpture crowded in the colos- 
sal chasms and canyons of 
this new vacation wonderland. 
Cliff dwellings, Mormon pio- 
neer outposts, wild horses, 
white-tail squirrels and 
thousands of deer in a forest 
beautiful as a dream—and sub- 
lime Grand Canyon! Where 
else can you see as much? 


1 to October 1 


Low fares. Through sleeping 
cars to Cedar City, then 5-day 
motor-bus tour including Kai- 
bab Forest and North Rim 
Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 
4-day tours to Zion, Bryce and 
Cedar Breaks only. Also escort- 
ed all-expense tours. Comfort- 
able lodges. A memorable 
vacation itself or am easy side 
trip on tours to Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


Handsome book in natural colors tells about 


this new wonderland 


in Utah-Arizona. Ask 


nearest Union Pacific Representative or address 


General Passenger Agent (Dept. Z) at 
Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah Portland, O:.. Los Angeles, Cal 


UNION PACIFIC 
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The new father buys many things 


Cigars are just the beginning of a 
string of purchases, many things 


he never thought of buying before 


| YOUR CUSTOMER IN THE MAKING 
EVERY time a marriage license is issued; every time 
| a child is born; every time a salary is raised; every time 
a home is bought—a new customer is created for goods he 
\ never bought before. These new customers appear daily by 
the hundreds of thousands. To reach these people in the mass 


ee eee is the function of printing and direct advertising. 
HIS man giving away cigars does not smoke. But an event in his 


3 family caused him to buy a box of cigars and pass them around. 
And this is just the beginning of new needs. 


, Hardly a week will pass that these parents formation supplied by business men and made If your business deserves to grow, if your 
will not have to buy some goods they never available by printers. goods deserve to be sold, it is very hard to 
bought before. We travel, we cook, we select schools and use too much printing. The bigger the busi- 

How will they make their decisions on make our wills by advice that comes from the __ ness, the better this fact is understeod. 
what to buy and where to buy it? printing press in the form of advertising books , 
F . To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
Largely on the basis of printing. and booklets. db f prined 
; ; a . ; and buyers oj printin 
We are able to live, to grow, to meet emer- So true is this that you can hardly name 4 f ° 


keesitinn “s wiiniet han Sa oe ‘ : ‘ . : Advice and information on the preparation of effec- 
gencies and cope with new situations because a great business in America without naming Advice and in "rs 5 


¢ ‘a tive direct advertising is contained in a number of 
of what we learn and have learned from a great buyer of printing. € ¢ ¢ g « i 


books on various phases of the subject issued by 


booklets or other printed pieces. And if you are in a business that you wish = ¢_1) Warren Company. 
That most of this printing is advertising to see grow, remember that business growth Copies of books sii printed and those to be 
makes no difference. without the use of printing is like travel with- issued may be obtained without charge by addressing 
The American people have accepted ad- out the. use of mechanical power—possible any paper merchant who sells Warren’s Standard 
vertising as the right and economical method _ maybe, but painfully slow. Printing Papers, or from S. D. Warren Company, 
of learning how to live and how 101 Milk Street, Boston, Massachu 


to buy. setts. Please indicate the subjects in 
We buy our foods. clothe our- which you are most interested. 
d b 
selves and our children, furnish 


our homes and care for our pos- STAN DARD PRINTING PAPERS asa paper-~_ Lor | 


sessions from advice and in- farren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding and binding better printing 









iL IS and your 


old fixture, 


for this new five-light Riddle 
Fitment, in drop-light style 
illustrated, candle piece of the 
same type, or semi-ceiling fit- 
ment with chain suspension. 
The 25 per cent trade-in 
allowance reduces the regular 
retai! price of $20 to only $15. 
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Nade in your 
old lighting fixtures 


Your lighting fixtures probably attract 
more attention than any other item in 
the home. Why have lighting equip- 
ment that is out of style when you can 
trade in your old fixtures and receive 
25 per cent allowance on new Riddle 
Fitments, the standard of residential 
lighting? Spring months—the re- 
decorating months— provide an ideal 
time to make the change. 


Prices of Riddle Fitments do not 
include lamps. 


There is an added advantage now in trading in your old 
lighting fixtures for new Riddle Fitments. The 25 per 
cent allowance from the regular nationally advertised 
price applies not only to all the present beautiful Riddle 
styles but also to three new sets of Riddle Fitments that 
have just been designed and may now be secured from 
any Authorized Riddle Dealer. The illustration at the 
top shows the drop-light fitment of one of these new sets 
—an unusual and effective type which also represents an 
exceptional value at the regular retail price of $20—and 
an even greater value at the trade-in allowance price of 
$15... Below are illustrated two other new fitments, 
priced $32.50 each. The fitment at the left is a six-light 
piece of oval shape particularly designed for the popular 
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° Your old fixture, 





ov either of these new 
73229 RiddleFitments 


Either fitment in drop-light style if desired. All 
other Riddle Fitments also available for replacement 
purposes at 25 per cent less than the regular prices 
— including complete new installations for homes 


Niddle 


CTT 





sets of Riddle Fitments 
included in our great Trodeln allowance offer 


elongated type of room, or for use over an oval or rec- 
tangular dining table. The other fitment, also priced 
$32.59, is of generous size for dining and living rooms 
of relatively large dimensions. The trade-in allow- 
ance of 25 per cent reduces the cost of these $32.50 fit- 
ments to $24.37... The fitments illustrated are especially 
notable for their grace of design, enhanced by chaste 
modelling and by the colorful and permanent decoration 
characteristic of all Riddle Fitments. Available for re- 
placement purposes at 25 per cent less than the regular 
price, they offer a truly unusual opportunity for beauti- 
fying the home at minimum cost. . . If you are not 
acquainted with an Authorized Riddle Dealer, through 
whom the trade-in allowance is available, write us. 
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“Very beautiful, indeed,” said the guest to the proud member of the New Sheetrock also lends itself to any decorative plan. It may 
Building Committee. “And what became of the old clubhouse?” be paneled, painted or papered. Particularly fine effects 
‘ : for clubhouses, halls and homes are achieved with Textone, 
Burned down. Caught fire some way, and being out here in an exposed position, the wonderful decorative medium that provides both tex- 
not much could be done. It was a total loss. We are building this one, fireproof.” ture and tone to match period styles and furnishings. 
* + 
Dealers in lumber and building supplies everywhere 
Make sure of fire protection when you build. You can build it most economically sell Sheetrock for new construction, alterations and 
into your walls and ceilings by using Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. repairs. Be sure you get the genuine—made only by 
Sheetrock is gypsum rock, processed and cast in sheets, It cannot burn, ignite or the United States Gypsum Company and branded 
transmit fire. on every board with the USG Sheetrock label. 
Sheetrock lightens both the work and expense of building where materials need to be + Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
brought from some distance. The broad high sheets come all ready for nailing to the barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


joists or studding. They are light and easily handled, saw and nail like lumber, and are UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
adaptable to arched doorways and windows. General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Valuable book of prize plans — Fireproof Homes of LJ UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
“0s S 


Period Design” —sent for $1 and this coupon ad tg Se 
dressed to Fireproofing Dept. W, U. S. Gypsum Co.. Dept. 30, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. Pp R oO D ' U C xy S Send me free booklet “Sheetrock Walls.” 
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The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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BOOM...boom... 
the beat of the 
bass 


Cxiear and strong, the voice of the 
Orthophonic Victrola beats out the deep 
measures that inspire good dancing. 
Such tone, such volume, such compel- 
ling rhythm were never heard before. 
Now you can roll up the rugs and bring 
the thrill of a ballroom orchestra to 
your living-room. Neither the shuf- 
fling feet of ten, or twenty, or thirty 
couples—nor their merry repartee—can 
rise above the booming beat of Ortho- 
phonic bass. 2 
The Orthophonic Victrola stands 
alone in reproducing the throbbing, 
beating rhythm that characterizes the 
dance music of the day. It drives the 
booming of the double basses, the 
steady notes of the drums, the dynamic 
tubas through the din of the gayest 
party and makes magic out of all dance 
music, no matter what is played. 
Today—see and hear the beautiful 
new models of the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola—the Credenza at $300—the Gra- 
nada at $150—the Colony at $110, and 
the Consolette at $85. Any dealer: in 
Victor products will gladly give you a 
demonstration—today. 


Send for free pamphlet 


describing the miracle of the new Orthophonic 
Victrola. Just send your name and address to 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, and a pamphlet describing the 
interesting development of the Orthophonic 
Victrola will be sent to you free of charge. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 





